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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 

MARTIN  A.  RYERSON,  Pretident 

ANDREW  MaoLEISH,  Vice  President  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Treasurer 

THOMAS  W.  QOODSPEED,  Secretary 

WALLACE  HECKMAN,  Couneel  and  Bueinees  TREVOR  ARNETT,  Auditor 

Manager 

mEmSERS 


Fred  T.  Gates 

ChABLBS  L.  HUTOHIIVSOIf 


I.   Tmh  explTM  la 
Edward  Goodman 
Francis  W.  Parker 
Fbbdebioe  a.  Smith 


Howard  G.  Grbt 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlbtt 


9.     T« 


I  ttzplres  la  1907 


Eli  B.  Felssnthal 
William  R.  Harper* 
Franklin  MaoVbaoh 


Harold  F.  MoCormick 
Martin  A.  Rtbrson 
WiLLARD  A.  Smith 


Frank  O.  Lowden 


Jesse  A.  Baldwin 
Andrew  MaoLeish 
Frank  J.  Llewellyn 


CloM  a*   Terai  expIrM  la  1908 


David  G.  Hamilton 


Henrt  a.  Rust 
Enos  M.  Barton 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


•Died  January  10,  1906. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO* 


The  first  Univeraity  of  Chicago  doeed  its  work  in 
1886.  Within  a  few  months  thereafter  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  took  into  consideration  the  founding  of  a 
new  institution  of  learning  in  that  city.  In  the  fall  of 
1888  he  conferred  with  Professor  WUliam  R.  Harper 
inregajrd  to  it,  and  finally  entered  into  communication 
on  the  subject  with  Rev.  F.  T.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society.  In  December, 
1888,  Mr.  Gates  brought  the  matter  before  the  Board 
of  the  Society,  which  approved  the  effort  to  establish 
a  well-equipped  institution  in  ChicM^o,  and  instructed 
the  Secretary  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  origi- 
nate and  encourage  such  a  movement.  Being  also 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Gates  henceforth 
gave  himself,  with  untiring  devotion,  to  the  work  of 
founding  the  Uhivebsity  of  Chioaoo. 

At  the  annual  meetingof  the  Eiducation  Society, 
held  in  Boston  in  May,  1889,  the  Society  formally  re- 
solved ^to  take  immediate  steps  toward  the  founding 
of  a  weU-equipped  college  in  the  City  of  Chicago.*'  To 
make  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  puri>ose.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller at  once  made  a  subscription  of  9000,000  toward 
an  endowment  fund,  conditioned  on  the  pledging  of 
$400,000  before  June  1,  1890.  This  condition  was 
fulfilled. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  in 
June,  1890,  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  Board  of  the 
Society  adopted  articles  of  incorporation  and  a  charter 
for  the  new  institution.  On  September  10  of  the  same 
fear  the  University  was  incorporated  with  the  follow- 
ing Trustees:  E.  Nelson  Blake,  Edward  Goodman, 
Hermann  H.  Kohlsaat,  George  C.  Walker,  William  R. 
Huper,  Andrew  McLeish,  luirtin  A.  Rverson,  Henry 
A.  Rust,  Alonxo  K.  Parker,  Joseph  M.  Bailey,  Charles 

C.  Bowen,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Frederick  A.  Smith, 
George  A.  Pillsbury,  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  Daniel  L. 
Shorey,  Francis  E.  Hinckley,  John  W.  Biidgley,  Eli  B. 
Felsenthal,  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  Charles  W.  Needham. 

The  incorporators  named  in  the  charter  were  John 

D.  Rockefeller,  E.  Nelson  Blake,  Marshall  Field,  Fred 
T.  Gates,  Francis  E.  Hinckley,  and  Thomas  W.  Good- 
speed.  The  name  of  the  corporation  in  law  is  '*Thb 
UinvsBsiTT  OP  Chicago."  In  recognition  of  the  pe- 
culiar relation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  institution, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  enacted  that  on  the  seal, 
letter  heads,  and  all  official  publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  title  shall  read:  "The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.'' 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  its  incorpo- 
ration in  September,  1890,  Proftasor  William  Rainey 
Harper,  of  Tale  University,  was  elected  President;  and 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  July  1, 1891. 

On  Julyll,  1891,  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the 
estate  of  William  B.  Qgden  designated  to  the  Univer- 
sity 70  per  cent,  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  devoted 
by  will  to  benevolent  purposes.  It  is  expected  that 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  realised  from 


this  designation  for  ''Thb  Oodbn  (Gbaduatx)  School 

OF  SOIXNOB  OF  THB  UnIVXBSITY  OF  ChIOAOO." 

The  University  bc^g^an  the  erection  of  its  first  build- 
ings on  November  26,  1891.  The  doors  of  the  Uni- 
iversity  were  opened  to  students  and  the  work  of 
instruction  began  October  1, 1892.  The  only  buildings 
then  ready  for  occupancy  were  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
and  the  Graduate  and  Divinity  dormitorie& 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  original  contribution  was  soon 
followed  by  another  of  11,000,000,  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  academV  at  Morgan  Park  and 
the  union  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 
with  the  University  as  its  Divinity  School.  Other 
gifts  followed,  and  on  May  1, 1905,  they  had  reached  a 
total  for  all  purposes  of  $15,000,000. 

December  14, 1895,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  of  Chicago, 
presented  to  the  University  property  valued  at  $l,oS),- 
000,  '^e  whole  gift  to  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and 
spread  of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological 
sciences." 

In  1898  the  College  for  Teachers,  now  University 
College,  was  established  in  the  business  center  of  the 
city. 

At  the  Convocation  held  March  19, 1901,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  College  Institute,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  was  to  become  a  School  of 
the  University,  to  be  known  as  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Education;  that  the  South  Side 
Academy  was  to  become  one  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  university,  and  that  this  school  and  the  Chi- 
cago Manual  Training  School  would  be  connected 
with  the  University  School  of  Education,  the  two 
combined  preparatory  schools  to  be  named  the  Uni- 
versity High  School. 

With  the  beginninff  of  the  academic  year  1901-2  the 
Universi^  instituted  instruction  in  the  first  two  years 
of  a  Medical  Course.  A  Medioil  Faculty  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes 
of  Rush  Medical  College  were  transferred  to  the 
University. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  the  Board  of  Trustees  deter- 
mined on  the  organization  of  a  Law  School,  the  work 
of  instruction  to  begin  in  October,  1902. 

The  annual  enrolment  of  students  in  the  College 
and  Graduate  classes  has  been  as  follows: 


1802-S. 
1888-4. 

1806-7. 
1897-8. 
1806-9. 


.  920 
.1347 
.1315 
.1380 
.2307 
.2,909 


1899-0 8488 

1900-1 8320 

1901-2 4,4fiO 

190B-8 4.468 

1908-4 4,S80 

1904-6 4396 


On  January  10^  1906,  the  University  suffered  an  in- 
calculable loss  m  the  death  of  President  William 
Rainey  Harper,  who  had  served  through  fourteen  and 
a  half  years.  On  the  death  of  President  Harper  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  was  appointed  Acting  President  of  the 
University. 


•For  a  detailed  hiitorical  sketoh  of  the  UnlTenitj,  see  the  Preeident*t  Decennial  Report,  pp.  496-674. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  is  organized  into  five  distinct  Divi- 
sions: I,  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Academies;  II,  Ex- 
tension; III,  Libraries,  jjaboratories,  and  Museums; 
IV,  Press;  V,  Relations. 

The  Schools  at  present  organized  are:  the  Qraduate 
School  of  ArU  and  Literature ;  the  Ogden  (Qraduate) 
School  of  Science;  the  Divinity  School;  the  Law 
School;  the  Medical  Courses  (in  co-operation  with 
Rush  Medical  College);  and  the  School  of  Education, 

The  CoLLBOES  at  present  organized  are:  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  of  Literature,  of  Science,  of  Commerce  and 
Administration;  the  College  of  Education;  the  Col- 
lege of  Religious  and  Social  Science;  University 
College.  The  College  of  Education  is  the  profes- 
sional department  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  AoADBMiES  are:  the  Morgan  Park  Academy 


for  boys,  and  the  University  Hiah  School.  The  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School  and  the  Laboratory  School 
are  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Extension  Division  directs,  by  lectures  and  cor- 
respondence courses,  the  work  of  students  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  exercises  held  at  the  University. 

Under  the  third  Division  are  included:  the  Oeneral 
Library  and  all  Departmental  Libraries;  the  general 
museums  and  all  special  museums. 

The  Press  Division  has  charge  of  all  printing  and 
publication  for  the  University,  and  of  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  books  and  supplies. 

The  Division  of  Untvbrsity  kklktiovs  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  insti- 
tutions in  affiliation  or  co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Habby  Pbatt  Judson,  Acting  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
AiiONZO  Kbtoham  Pabkbb,  Recorder. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Chaplain. 


Thomas  Wakefield  Qoodspebd,  Registrar. 
Wallace  Hbokman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 
Tbevob  Arnbtt,  Auditor. 
Henry  Porter  Chandler,  Secretary  to  the  President. 


Schools,  Colleges,  and  Academies 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  t?ie  Qraduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbuby,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  {Qraduate) 
School  of  Science. 

Mabion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women. 

SoPHONisBA  Pbbston  Bbbokinbidob,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Women. 

Fbanois  Wayland  Shepabdson,  Dean  of  the  Senior 
Colleges. 

Edwin  Eble  Spabks,  Dean  of  University  College. 

Edwabd  Ambbose  Bbchtel,  Dean  in  University  Col- 
lege. 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

Alexander  Smith,  Robebt  Mobss  Lovett,  Edwabd 
Capps,  Sophonisba  Pbbston  Bbbckinbidgb,  Eliz- 
abeth Wallace,  William  Dabnall  MacClin- 
took,  and  Marion  Talbot,  Deans  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 


Ebi  Bakeb  Hulbebt  and  Shaileb  Mathews,  Deans 
of  the  Divinity  School. 

Cabl  Gustav  Laoebgben,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Henbik  Qundebsen,  Dean  of  the  Dano-Norwegian 
Theological  Seminary. 

James  Pabkbb  Hall,  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Fbancis  Wayland  Shbpabdbon,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration.  < 

John  Milton  Dodson,  Dean  of  Medical  Sttuients. 


Habby  Gideon  Wells,  Dean  in  Medical  Work. 
The  Acting  Pbesident,  Director  of  the  School  of 

Education. 
Nathaniel  Butlbb,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
Henby  Holmes  Bblfield,  William  Bishop  Owen, 

and  LuANNA  Robebtson,  Deans  of  the  University 

High  School. 
Wayland  Johnson  Chase,  Dean  of  the  Academy  for 

Boys.  

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Director  of  Physical  Culture 
and  Athletics.    

The  University  Relations 
Nathaniel  Butlbb,  Director  of  Co-operating  Work. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,   Examiner  for  Secondary 

Schools. 
Charles  Reid  Barnes,  Examiner  for  Colleges. 


The  UniTertity  Extension  Division 
Walter    A.    I^ayne   (Lecture-study)   and    Hervby 
Foster  Mallory  (Correspondence-study),  Secre- 
taries of  Departmjents. 

The  University  Libraries  and  Museums 
-,  Librarian. 


Zella  Allen  Dixbon,  .^Moctate  Librarian. 
Thomas  Chbowdeb  Chambeblin,  Director  of  Mu- 
seums. 
Edwin  Bbant  Fbost,  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

The  University  Press 
Newman  Milleb,  Director. 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION  AND   ADMINISTRATION.*t 


WiLLiAif  Rauvbt  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PreBi- 
dent  of  the  University:  Profeaeor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  tne  Semitic  Languages 
and  Ldteratures.^ 

A.B.,  Muskingam  CoUcff©,  1870;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Univergity,  1875 ; 
Principal  of  MaBonic  ColJeffe,  Macon,  Tenn.,  1875-6;  Tutor 
in  Preparatory  Dopartment,  Deuiuon  University,  1876-9; 
Principal  of  same,  187fr->K);  ProfeuBor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Connate  L»anfiraaKeB,  Baptist  Union  Theolo(?ical  Seminary, 
187*^56;  Principal  of  (^hautauqna  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
1885-01;  Principal  of  the  Chautauoua  System,  1M91-8;  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Semitic  Lan^ua^ee,  Yale  UniverBity,  1886-91; 
Woolaey  Profeflsor  of  Biblical  Literature,  ibid.,  1889-91 ; 
D.D.,  Colby  University,  1891 ;  LL.D.,  University  of  Nebraeka, 
1893;  Tulane  University,  1901;  Yale  University,  1901 ;  Johns 
Hopkins  Univereity,  1902;  Baylor  University,  1908;  Univer- 
81  ty  of  Wisconsin.  1904 ;  University  of  Toronto,  1904.  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1891-1906. 

Harrt  Pratt  Judson,  A  Jd.,  liLuD,,  Acting  President 
of  the  University;  Professor  of  Uomparative 
Politics  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Depurt- 
ment  of  Political  Science ;  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.** 

A.R.  WillianM  GoUm*,  1870;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1888;  Principal 
of  Hiffh  School,  Tioy,  N.  T.;  ProfCMor  of  History,  Uniyemty 
of  Minneaota.  18»-M:  alM  Leotarer  on  Pedagoicy,  ibid,,  1886- 
M ;  LL.D.,  WilliamBCollas«,  1883:  Co-editor  of  Tke  American 
HiMtorieal  Review,  1886-1902;  LL.D.,  Queen's  Uniyersity 
OnUrlo,  1908. 

Galusha  Anderson,  A.M.,  S.TJ).,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Homiletics.  Newton  Center^  Mcu$, 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1854 ;  A.M.,  ibid.y  li®7 :  Student, 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1854-6;  Pastor,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  1856-8;  St.  Louis,  Mo„  1H58-66;  S.T.D.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1S66;  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Church  Polity, 
and  Pastoral  Duties,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1866-73; 
Pastor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  1873-6;  Pastor,  Chicajfo,  1876-8; 
President  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  1878-85 ;  LL.D., 
University  of  Rochester  and  Madison  (now  Colgate)  Uni- 
versity, 1884;  Pastor,  Salem,  Mass.,  1885;  President  of  Den- 
ison  University,  1887-90;  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Church 
Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties,  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1890-2;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Homiletics,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-1904.  Retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  chair  in  January.  1904. 

William  Clkaver  Wilkinson,  A Jd.,  D.D^  Professor 
of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

A.B.,  Unirersity  of  Bochester^Jffi? ;  A.M.,  ibid,  1888:  Stn- 
dent,  Universitar  of  Parie,  1861-8 ;  Profeesor  of  Modem 
Lanffoaset,  UniTeraity  of  Kocheeter.  1868-4;  Profeeaor  of 
Homileoct  and  PaatondTheoloay,  Boeheeter  Theological 
dTeinty  <  *  "^    ' 


Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  Uj.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Homiletics. 

Oradnated,  Hamilton  Theological  Seminarr,  1861;  Pastor, 
Michigan  and  New  Jerse7,1864-8 ;  German  UniTer8itiee,1866-9 ; 
D.D^TuniTerrity  of  Jena,  1869;  LL.D.,  Ottawa  University, 
Kansas,  1898;  Pastor,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1874-88;  Athens, 
Greece,  1888-9 :  President.  Ottawa  University  JCansas.  1890-2 ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chnrch  History  and  Homiletics,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1892-4;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,, 
tSMrH;  abroad,  1901-2. 

Thomas  Wakefield  Qoodspsbd,  D.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  University  Registrar. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Rochester,  1868 :  Graduate  of  Rochestez 
Theological  Seminary,  1866;  D.D.,  the  Uniyenity  of  Chicago, 
1885. 

Eri  Baker  Hulrert,  A.M.,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  His- 
tory ;  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

A.B.,  Union  College.  1868;  Graduate,  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminary,  1865;  A.M.,  Madison  (now  Colgate)  Univeniiy. 
1885,  and  Union  CoUege,  1886;  D.D.,  BapUst  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1880;  LL.D.,  BuckneU  University.  1896; 
Professor  of  Church  History.  Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1881-98;  Acting  President,  Baptist  Union  Theological 

Edward  Judson,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Homiletics. 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  1865,  and  A.M.  1868 :  Principal  at 
Townshend,  Yt.,  1865-7 ;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Colgate  University,  1867-74 ;  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
1874-5 ;  Pastor  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  1875-81 ;  Pastor  in  New  York 
City,  1881-94;  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  1882. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamrerlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D., 
Profeesor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy; Director  of  Museums. 

A.B.,  Beloit  College.  1866,  and  A.My  1869 ;  Priucipal  High 
School,  1866-8;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Michigan, 
1868-9;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  ScJiool, 


Seminary,  1872-81:  D.D..  Uniy 


r  of  Bochester.  1878. 


Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  1869-73:  Professor  of  Geology,  Bf^loit 
Col  lege  ,1873-82 ;  ABsistant  State  Ueologiet  of  Wiaconain^lH?;^ ; 
Chief  Geologist,  ibid,,  1876-K2 ;  Btudied  glaciers  of  Switzerland. 
1878 ;  Lecturer  on  Geology,  Beloit  College.  1882-7 ;  Profess^ir  of 
Geology,  Cola  m  hi  an  University,  1885-7 ;  U.  S.  Geologist, 
1882  to  date;  Ph.D.,  University  oif  Michigan,  and  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1882;  President,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1887-92 :  LL.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887,  Beloit  CoUege 
and  Columbian  University  of  same  date:  Geologist  to  Pearj' 
Expedition,  1894;  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  Geology;  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  19Q4 ;  Sc.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1905 ; 
Consulting  Geologist,  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey;  Com- 
missioner, Illinois  Geological  Survey. 

Chables  Otis  Whitman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology; 
Curator  of  the  Zo51ogical  Museum. 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  Golleire,  1868,  and  A.1L,  1871;  Principal  of 
Westford  Academy,  lSiB8-72 ;  Master  in  SWlish  Hi«h  School, 
Boston,  1878:  PhJ).,  Uniyenity  of  Leipai«,  1878;  Fellow  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Uniyenity,  1879;  Professor  of  ZoSloffy,  Im- 
perial UniVersity  of  Japan,  1880-1;  Naples  Zoological  Station, 
1^;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Harvard  Uniyeraity,  1888-5;  Di- 
rector of  the  Allis  Lake  Laboratory,  1886-0 ;  Professor  of 

*The  names  in  each  jROOp,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  President,  are  arranged  in  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 

t  For  addresses  of  Officers  of  Instmction  and  Administration^  see  the  Quarterly  Addrtu  Booh, 

IJDied  January  10, 1006. 

••Acting  Preaideni  of  the  Uniyersity  from  January  16, 1006. 


HsifBT  Holmes  Belfield,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Technological  Course  of  the  University  High 
School. 

A.B.,  Iowa  CoUege,  1858;  A.M.,  eriswold  College,  1861 :  A.M.. 
Iowa  CoUege,  1W8:  Ph.D.,  iJbid,,  1878;  Totor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  ibid.,  1868;  Tator  in  Latin,  Griswold  CoUege,  1860-1 ; 
Principal  or  Saperintendent  of  PnbUc  Schools,  I>nbuQne 
(Iowa),  18S»^,  1861-8, 1865-6;  Principal  of  Grammar  School, 
Chicago,  1868-76;  Principal  of  North  Division  Hi«h  School, 
Chicago,  1876-88;  Director  of  the  Chicago  Manoal  Training 
Sehooll  1888-1008;  Dean  of  the  Uniyersity  High  School,  1003-. 
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ZoAlofff,  Clark  Uniyenity,  188IM)2:  LL.Dm  Uniyenity  of 
NebraJca,  18M:  So.D.  (Honorary),  Bowdoin  GoUege.  1804: 
Member  of  the  National  Academy ;  Aatooiate  Fellow,  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences :  Forekni  Member  of  the 
Liinnaean  Society,  Director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Woods  Holl,  MaM.,  1888—;  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Morphology f  the   Biological  Bulletin^  and  the  Biological 

Nicholas  Senn,  M.D.,Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  CM.,  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

M.B.,  Chicago  Medical  College,  1863 :  Gradnate  of  UniTersity 
of  Munich,  1878;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1887 ;  LL.D., 
Lake  Forest  University,  1892,  and  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
1899;  ProfeBsor  of  Surgery,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Chicago,  1885-8 ;  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Pathology,  1888-90;  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  1890-8 ;  President  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Society,  1878;  President  American  Surgical 
Association,  1893;  President  American  Medical  Association, 
1897 ;  Founder  and  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons,  1893;  ex-Prosident  xVmerican  Medical 
Association  and  American  Surgical  Society ;  ex-President 
Chicago  Medical  Society  and  Chicago  Gynecological  Society ; 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Chicago  Policlinic,  1890— ;  Surgeon  m 
Chief,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  1K90— ;  Attending  Surgeon 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  1890—;  Honorarv  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Mexico :  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Norway  and  Sweden;  Honorary  Fellow,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical 
Society,  Edinburgh  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Harveian 
Society,  London ;  Honorary  Member  of  Surgical  Society  of 
Belgium;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Swe- 
den; Corresponding  Member  of  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Pans;  Life  Member  of  the  German  Congress  of  Surgeons; 
Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  and  Chief  of  the  Oper- 
ating StatF  with  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Field; 
Surgeon  General  of  Illinois;  Nicholas  Senn  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Eosh  Medical  College. 

Richard  Gbken  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ldter- 
ary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  General  Literature. 

A.B.,  London  University,  1869;  A.B.,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1874,  and  A.M.,  1877;  Cambridge  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  in  Literature,  1871-90 ;  Lecturer  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
(Philadelphia),  1891;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1891 ;  Lecturer  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching.  1891-2;  Professor  of  Literature  (in 
English).  tliR  UnivorHity  of  Chicupo.  1S92-1902. 

Carl  Gustaf  Laqbboren,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  (in  the 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Systematic 
Theology,  and  Dean  of  the  Seminary. 

Morgan  Park, 
Gkadoate  of  Sondsrall  Academy,  Sweden,  1866;  A.B.,  Col- 
lege of  Ostertond,  Sweden,  1869 ;  Initrnctor  in  Latin,  Swe- 
<Uih  Language  and  Literatore,  and  Natural  Science.  Acad- 
emy of  Sundsvall,  1870-1 ;  Principal  of  the  Higher  Private 
School,  SundiTall,  1870-1:  Student,  UniTenity  of  Upsala. 


a  moni^  Temperance  paper.  1875-8;  Temperance  Preacher, 
repreeentlng  the  Swedish  National  Temperance  Union, 
1877-9;  Editor  of  Predikaren,  a  monthly  religioui  paper, 
187&-81;  Pastor,  Sundsrall,  Sweden,  1888-9 ;  Editor  ofavdr- 
det  och  Murtlefveth  a  monthly  magasine,  1884-9 :  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties  in 
the  Swedish  Department  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1889-92;  D.B.  (Honorary),  iMd.,  1890. 

John  Mbrle  Coultsb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany. 
A.B.,  Hanorer  GoUMre,  1870;  A.M.,  ibid..  1878:  Ph.D..  Hano- 
rer  College  and  Indlaiia  Uniyeraijgr,  1882 ;  Botanist  of  Geo- 
logic Suirerof  the  Territories,  1872^:  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Hanoyer  College,  1874-9;  Professor  of  Biology, 
Wabash  CoUege,  187»-91 ;  Piesident  and  Professor  of  Botany, 
Indiana  UniTenity,  1891-8;  Vice  President,  American  Asso- 


ciation for  the  AdTancement  of  Science.  1891 ;  President  ot 
Lake  Forest  Unirersity,  1898-6:  Special  Agent  in  Botany, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sinoe  1887 ;  Prin- 
d[pal  of  Bay  View  Summer  UniTersity,  1898-6;  Principal  of 
Winona  Summer  School,  1896^ ;  President,  American  Botan- 
ical Society,  1897-8;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  AdTancement  of  Science,  1897;  Asso- 
ciate Fellow  of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1898;  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Gazette,  1875—. 

William  Gabdneb  Hale,  A.B.,  LfL.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  HarTard  UniTersity,  1870;  Fellow  in  PhiloMphy,  Har- 
Tard  UniTersity,  1870-1 :  Tutor  in  Latin,  Haryard  UniTersity, 
1874-6 ;  Non-remdent  Fellow  of  HarTard  UniTersity  in  Classios 
(resident  in  Leipzig  and  Ofittingen),  1876-7;  Tutor  in  Latin, 
HarTard  UniTernty,  1877-80 ;  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
4nd  Literature,  Cornell  UniTersity.  1880-92;  AssociateEditor 
of  the  Claseieal  Review;  formerly  Honorary  Editor  of  the 
Ameriean  Journal  of  ArchcBology ;  formerly  Joint  Editor  of 
the  CkjmeU  UniverHty  Studiet  in  Ckueieal  Philologv;  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  German  Archaoological  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Athens,  and  Bomej  President  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  for  1892-8:  LL.D.,  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  1896.  and  Princeton  UniTersity,  1896;  Director 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  189&-6 ; 
Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  same,  1896-9. 

Ohablbs  Richmond  Hendebson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Sociolog[y  and  Head  of  the  Depiurt- 
ment  of  Ejcclesiastical  Sociology;  University 
Chaplain. 

A.B.,  Old  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1870;  A.M.,  <Md.,  1878;  D.B., 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1873;  Pastor,  Terre 
Haute,  IndM  1878-82,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  1882-92 ;  D.D.,  Bap 
tist  Union  Theologioal  Seminary,  1888  \  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology,  and  Uniyersity  Recorder,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chi- 
cago, im-l ;  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  <Md.,  1884-7 ; 
Ph.D.,  Uniyersity  of  Leipsig,  1901. 

Sherburne  Wesley  Bubnham,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Astronomer  in  Chicago,  Private  Observatory,  1870-7 ;  A.M., 
Yale  University,  1878;  Observer  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory, 
Chicago,  1877-81,  1882^;  Obeorver  at  the  Wasbburn  Obser- 
vatory, Madison,  Wis.,  1881-2;  Expert  Commissioner  chosen 
by  the  True  toes  of  the  Estate  of  James  Lick  to  test  the  see- 
ing ou  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.  (resulting  in  the  location  of  the 
Lick  Observatory),  1879 ;  Astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
1888-92;  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
1894;  Associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1898; 
Lalande  prize  in  Astronomy,  Paris  Academy  of  Science,  19Q4. 

Chables  Chandleb,  a Jd.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  UniTernty  of  Michigan,  1871,  and  A.M.,  ifrid..  1874; 
Teaoiner  of  Languages,  Pontine  (Mioh.)  High Sohool,i871-4 ; 
Totor  in  Academy  and  Instmotor  in  Latin,  Deniaon  Uniyer- 
■ity,lS74-6;  Profeeaor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
Denison  Uniyersity,  1878-91. 

Emil  Gustav  Hibsoh,  A.M.,  LUD.,  Lit.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1872.  andA.M.,  ibid.,  1875; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1872-6;  Alumnus  of  Hochschnle 
fflr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judontums,  1872-6;  student,  Leip« 
ziicr,  1876;  Rabbi,  1877;  LL.D.,  Austin  Collosro,  1896;  Minister 
of  Har  Sinai  Congreflration,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1877 ;  of  Adath- 
larael  Congregation,  LouisviUo,  Ky.,  1878 ;  of  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion, Chicago,  1880— ;  Editor  of  the  Zeitgeist,  Milwaukee, 
1880-7;  of  the  Reformer,  New  York,  1886;  of  The  Reform 
AdvoccUe,  Chicago;  Lit.D,,  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1900;  D.D.,  Hebrew  Union  CoUege,  Cincinnati,  O., 
1901 ;  Trumbull  Lecturer,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1902. 

Henbik  Gundebsbn,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Professor  (in  the 
Dano-Norwegian  Theoloeical  Seminary)  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  New  Testament  Interpreta- 
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tion  and  Biblical  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the 
Seminary.  Morgan  Park, 

Gradual*!  of  Tromso  Academy,  Norway^  1872,  and  Bethel 
'Theological  Seminary,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1884;  Examen 
Artium^  Chrietiania  University,  Norway,  1H86:  Pastor jTrond- 
hjem,  Norway,  1886-7 ;  Graduate  (Ihristiania  University  with 
deip-ee  Candidatus  Philosophice  (A.M.).  ISSS^  Professor  of 
Greek  and  New  Testament  Interpretation  m  the  Dano- 
Norwe^ian  Department  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theolosrical 
Seminary,  1888-92;  D.B.  (Honorary).  Baptist  Union  Theologi- 
cal Semmary^  1888;  ARsiatant  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature,  the  University  of 

Samuxl  Wkndbll  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  PalsBontology. 
&&,  Kanaai  A«Tienlfeiiral  College,  1872;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1875; 
MJ>.,Tale  Uniyertity,  1880;  Phi).,  i6i<f..  1885 :  CItU  Bngi- 
aeer  and  stadeot  of  Medioine,  1872-5 ;  student,  Unirenity  of 
Iowa,  187M{;  Aaalitant  in  Pa]»onto]os7  and  Oateolocr,  Tale 
Uniyenity,  187»-1885;  Aadstant  palsontolctfiat,  UTs.  Geo- 
logioal  Snrrey,  1882-5 ;  Editor  JSeience,  18B5-^;  Demonatrator 
of  Anatomy,  Tale  UniTenitjr,  1886-7 ;  Profteeor  of  Anatomy, 
ibid.,  1887-00:  Health  Ofiloer  City  of  New  HaTen.  1888-W: 
Prof eeeor  of  Riitorieal  Geolpfy  and  Anatomy,  and  Dean  of 
the  Medieal  Sehool,  UniTenftr  of  Kansas.  1890-lWe;  Mem- 
ber Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  and  of  Kansas  Board  of 
Medieal  Examination,  1808-1902;  President  Kansas  Academy 
of  Scienoe,  1807:  President  Honorary  Scientific  Society  of 
theSicmaXi,lWl-6. 

Jambs  Laubxnoe  Lauohun,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  PolitioEd  Ejconomy. 
A.B.,  Harrard  Uniyersity,  1873;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Harrard 
UniTersity.1870:  Master  in  Priyate  Classical  School,  1878-8 ; 
Instroctor  in  Political  Economy,  Harrard  UniTersity,  1878-88 ; 
Assistant  Professor  in  Political  Economy,  Harrard  UniTer- 
sity, 1888-8;  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mannfaetorers*  Mntnal  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  1888-00 ;  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Cornell  Uniyersity,  1800-2 ; 
Editor  of  the  JcunuU  <tf  PoUUcal  lEeonomy. 

Albxbt  Abraham  Miohblson,  Ph.D.,  SoJ>.,  LJID., 
F:KQ.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics. 

Midshipman,  U.  S.   Nayal  Academy,  1878;  Instructor  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Nayal  Academy,  1875-«:  Nanti- 


of  Applied  Scienoe,  Cleveland,  O.,  1888-0;  Correspondinir 
Member,  British  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science, 
1884;  Associate  Fellow  of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1886 ;  Ph.D.  (Honorary),  Western  Beserye  Uniyer- 
•ity,  1886,  and  Steyens  Institute,  1887 ;  Vice-President,  Ameri- 
can  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Scienoe,  1887: 
Member  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1888 ;  Bnmford 
Medal,  1880 ;  Proftesor  of  Physics,  Clark  Uniyersity.  188»^K ; 
Borean  International  des  Poids  et  Mesnres,  1802-8 ;  Member, 
BoeMtA  Frangaise  de  Physique.  1808;  Fellow,  Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  1806 :  Foreign  Member,  Soci6t6  HoUandaise 
des  Sciences,  1807:  Honorary  Member,  Cambridffe  Philo- 
sophical Society.  1807 ;  Member  (for  the  United  States)  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Weights  and  Measures,  1807 ; 
Ixmell  Lecturer,  1800:  So.D.  (Honorary),  Cambridge,  1800; 
Hon.  Member  Royal  Institution,  1800 ;  Membre  correspond- 
ant  de  I'Aoaddmie  des  Sciences,  Paris.  1000;  Grand  Prix.  Ex- 
position ff6n6rale  de  Paris,  1000;  President  American  Physi- 
cal Society,  1000;  LL.D.,  Tale  Uniyersity,  1001;  Member 
American  Philosophical  Society,  1002;  Fellow,  Royal  Soci- 
ety, 1902;  Mattenoci  Medal  Soc.  lUliana,  Rome.  lOOl:  LL.D., 
Franklin  Bicentenary  University  of  Pennsylyania,  1006. 

Nathakibl  Butleb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Education;  Director  of  Co-operating  Work; 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
4.B.,  Colby  University,  1873;  Associate  Principal,  Ferry  Hall 
Female  College,  Lake  Forest,  lU.,  1878-4;  A.M.,  Colby  Uni- 
▼ersi^,  1876:  D.D.,  ibid.,  1805;  LL.D.,  ibid,,  1006;  Associate 
Principal,  Highland  Hall  College  for  Women,  Highland 
Park,  IlL.  1876-0;  Master,  Tale  School  for  Boys,  Chicago, 
Vm-m;  Principal,  Highland  Hall  College  for  Women,  High- 


land Park,  m..  1880-4 ;  Ordained,  1884 ;  ProfesBor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Bnglisn  Literatnrein  the  old  University  of  Chicago, 
1S84-6;  ProfeaBor  of  Latin,  University  of  lUinoie.  1886-9; 
Profeesor  of  the  Eng^lish  Ltan^nage  and  Literature,  ibid,^ 
1889-92;  Acting  Director  of  the  tfnivereity  Extension  Di- 
vision, the  University  of  Chicago.  1893-4;  University  Exten- 
sion, Associate  Profeesor  of  English  Literature,  and  Director 
of  the  University  Extension  Division.  1«94  %:  Pr*>'^vl'^'^t  f*f 
Colby  CoUege,  1805-1901. 

Fbakk  Bioblow  Tabbbll,  PhJD.,  Professor  of  Clas- 
sical ArcluBology. 

A.B..  Tale  CoUece,1878;  Ph.D.,  idid..  1879;  Tutor  in  Greek, 
ibid.,  187^-88;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Instractor 
in  Logic,  »6id.,  188S-7:  Annual  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Stadias  at  Athens,  188^;  Instractor 
in  Greek,  Harrard  Uniyersity,  1880-02;  Secretary  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Stadias  at  Athens,  18M-8; 
Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
1802-4. 

OsKAR  BoLZA,  PhJD^  Profsssor  of  Mathematics. 

Abitorientenexamen,  Freibarg.i.B.,  1876;  Ph.D.,  Gflttingen, 
1886;  Header  in  Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins  Uniyerntr, 
1888-0;  Associate  in  Mathematics,  Clark  Uniyersity,  1^0-M: 


Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Uniyersity  01 
Chicago,  1802-8. 

EjBNXSt  DbWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation. 

A.B.,  Denison  Uuiverflity,  1876;  J>.D.,  ibid.,  ISdl ;  Instractor 
in  Academy  of  Kalamazoo  Coll e>?e,  1876-7 ;  Gradnate,  Roohea- 
ter  Theolo(fical  Seminaj^',  1882;  Instructor  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1882-3  j  Asso- 
ciftto  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  the  Newton 
Thot>loj?ical  Institution,  1883-6;  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Interpretation,  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1886-92; 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
1892-. 

AiJBiON  WooDBUBT  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology;  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Scnool  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

A.B.,  Colby  University.  1876,  A.M.,  ibid.,  1879,  LL.D.,  ibid., 
1800;  Newton  Theoloflrical  Institution,  1876-9;  University  of 
Berlin,  1879-80;  University  of  Leipzig,  1880-1;  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy,  C^ilby  University,  1881-8; 
Render  in  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-9;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1889 ;  President  of  Colby  University,  1889-92 :  Editor  of 
The  American  Jouriial  of  Sociology;  Vice-President  and 
Bfomber  of  Or^anizin^  Committee  of  International  Con* 
^ess  of  Art«  and  Science,  1904. 

Joseph  Pazson  Iddinqb,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrol- 
ogy. 


Ph.  B.,  Shef&eld  Soientlflo  School  (eiuineerinff  ooorse),  1877 ; 
Graduate  Stndent  in  Chemistry  and  Minenloffy,  <6id.,  1877-8; 
Aiaiatan t  in  Reld  SnireTinf  and  Meohanical  Dran^htin^Ti 


ibid.,  1877-8:  Graduate  Stadent  in  (ieoloiry  and  Aasayinff, 
Columbia  School  of  Minea,  1878-9 :  Mioroacopical  Petrography 
(under  Boaenbufloh,  Uniyersity  of  Heidelberff},  1879-80 ;  Aaaiat- 
ant  (ieoloffist,  U.S.  (ieologioal  Surrey.  1880-8:  (ieoloffist, 
1888-92:  reinstated.  1895;  Associate  Professor  of  Petrology, 
the  Uniyersity  of  Chioaco.  1892-5. 

Chablbs  Rbid  Barnes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of   Plant 
Physiology ;  ExamiDer  for  Colleges. 

A.B.,  Hanoyer  College,  1877;  A.U.,ibid.,  1880:  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1886;  Instructor  in  Natural  History,  Purdue  Uni- 
yersity, 1880-2:  Professor  of  Natural  History,  f6M.,  188M(; 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Geoloiry,  ibid.,  1885-7;  studied  at 
Haryard  Uniyersity,  1878, 1879, 188iH) ;  Professor  of  Botany, 
Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  1887-98 ;  research  at  Harvard  Uni- 
yersi^,  Iwl ;  General  Seoretanr,  American  Association  for 
the  Adyancement  of  Scienoe,  1895-6 ;  Vice-President  Ameri- 
oan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1899:  Secre- 
tary Botanical  Society  of  America,  1894-8 :  President  Botani- 
cal Society  of  America,  1909-i;  Editor  Botanical  Gazette, 
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Paul  Shoret,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Helid  of 
the  Department  of  Qreek. 

A.Bm  Harrard  College,  1878;  UnlTenity  of  LeipsUr.  1881-2 : 
Uniyenity  of  Bonn,  1882;  American  School  of  ClaMieal 
Stadiea,  Athens,  1882-8;  Ph.D.,  Uniyenity  of  Munich,  1884; 
Prof eaaor  of  Gk«ek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  188{H)2 ;  Professor  of 
Greek,  the  UniTersitj  of  Chicago,  1802-6 ;  Annual  Associate 
Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  1901-2;  LL.D.,  Iowa  College,  190S. 


Benjamin  Tebry,  Ph.D.,  LUD., 
sBval  and  English  History. 


Professor  of  Medi- 


A.B..  Colgate  Uniyersitar,  1878  lA.M.,  ibid,,  1881 ;  Uniyernty  of 
Freiburg  (in  Baden),  1891-2;  Ph.D.,iMd.,  1892;  LL.D.,  Col- 


org  I,      ^ .  

gate  Uidyersity,  1908:  Professor  of  Ciyil  History,  and  Eng- 
ah  Language  and  Literature,  Colgate  Uniyernty,  1885-9; 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  <Md..  1889-02; 


and  Literature,  Colgate  Uniyersity,  1885-9; 
iistory  and  Political  Science,  <Md..  1889-02; 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
1895-9. 

William  Dabnall  MaoClintogk,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature;  Dean  of  the  Junior 
College  of  Philosophy  (Women). 

A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  (Allege,  1878 ;  Graduate  Scholar  in 
Kiglish,  Johns  Hopkms  Uniyersity.  1880-2:  A. M..  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  College,  1882;  Professor  of  Enfflish,  Wells  Collage, 
1889-91 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  the  Uni- 
yersity of  Chicago,  1892-4;  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  and  Doan  in  the  Junior  Colleges  1894-1900 ;  Dean 
of  Uniyersity  (College,  1900-^. 

Henry  Herbert  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology.* 

A.B.,  Yale  CoUe^,  1879:  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  1880; 
Collese  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1881:  Fellow 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity,  1881-3;  Instructor  in  Biology, 
i6td..  188S-4 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1885 :  Associate  in  Psychology,  iUd,, 
1887-8:  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  Clark  Uniyersity, 
1889-92 ;  Professor  of  Neurology*  the  Umyersity  of  Chicago, 
1892-6 ;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Oradnate)  School  nf  Science. 
ibid,,  1892-8. 

Georqe  Burman  Foster,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion. 

Shelton  CoUege,  W.  Va.,  187»-0;  A.M.,  Uniyersity  of  West 
Virginia,  1884;  Graduate  of  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1887;  Uniyersities  of  GOttingen  and  Beriin,  1691-2; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  McMaster  Uniyersity.  Toronto, 
Canada,  1892-6 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1895-7. 

Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

AJ5.,  ii"[.i.^..>i>  I.  nr. .  !-,iiy,  1-7'.',  !':^.f.-^-,_,;- nf  M rcek  End  Mod- 
ern Languagos,  University  of  Dea  Moinos  (now  Dee  Moines 
College),  Iowa,  1879-80;  Instructor  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  1880-3 ;  D.B.,  Baptist 
Union  Theolof^ical  Seminary,  1882;  A.M.,  Donison  Uni- 
yeraity,  1882;  LL.D.,  ihid.^  1903;  Instructor  in  Correspond- 
ence School  of  the  American  Institute  of  Hebrew,  1882-4; 
Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Whoaton  Thcolofncal  Seminary, 
1882-3:  Student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1884-6;  Ph.D.,  ifeid., 
1886;  Instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Connate  Lanflruages,  Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Seminary,  1886-8;  Professor,  ibid., 
1888-92;  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-1900;  Gay  Lec- 
tureship, Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Lonis- 
viUe,  Ky.,  1906. 

Floyd  Russell  Mbohem,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Admitted  to  the  bar,  1879;  praotioed  law  Battle  Creek  and 
Detroit,  Mioh.;  ensa^ed  in  legal  authorship:  founded 
Detroit  GolleM  of  Law;  Member  State  Board  of  Law  Ex- 
aminen:  A.M.  (Honorary),  UniTersitj  of  Michigan,  18M; 
Tappan  Professor  of  Law.  md„  1882-1908. 

HoRAOB  Kent  Tbnnky,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Student,  UniTOrsity  of  Vermont,  1876-9 ;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1891  (as  of 


*Be8iffned. 


1880);  LL.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1881;  admitted  to 
Wisconsin  bar,  1880 :  practiced  law,  Chicago,  1881—;  Senior 
Member  of  Tenney,  (Joffeen, Harding  &  Wiikerson:  Lectorer 
UDon  Practice,  the  John  Marshall  Law  School ;  Member  of 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
and  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  Professor  of  Law 
the  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1902—. 

Marion  Talbot,  A Jd.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household 
Administration ;  Dean  of  Women,  and  Head  of 
Green  House. 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1880.  and  A.M..  i6ui.,  1882 ;  S.B.,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1888;  Lecturer,  Lasell 
Seminary,  1888-91 ;  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  Wellesley 
College.  180O-2;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science, 
the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-6;  Associate  Professor  of 
SaniUnr  Science,  1896-1904;  LL.D.,  Cornell  College,  1904: 
Associate  Professor  of  Household  Administration.  1904-5; 
Dean  of  the  Junior  (College  of  Science  (Women),  190&— . 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbubt,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphic Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Geography;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science. 

Ph.B.,  Beioit  College,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1884;  Instructor  in 
Geology  and  Biology,  ibid,,  1882-4;  Professor  of  (leology, 
ibid,,  1884-91;  Student  in  Europe  (chiefly  at  Heidelberg), 
1887-8;  Assistant  U.  S.  Geologist,  (Glacial  Division,  1882—; 
(Geologist  in  charge  of  Pleistocene  Geologv  of  New  Jersey, 
1891—;  Professor  of  General  and  Geographic  Geology,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1891-2 :  Examiner,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  18B&^;  LL.D.,  Beloit  College.  1904. 

Stabb  Willabd  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1881:  Principal  of  Deerfleld  Academy 
(Mass.),  1881-6 :  Student  in  German  and  French.  Universities 
of  Leipsig  and  (Geneva,  1886-8;  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Uiiiversity  of  South  Dakota,  1888-90  \  Graduate  Stu- 
dent in  German  and  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1890-1;  Professor  of  German  and  French  (locitm  ten^trui) 
Earlham  College,  Indiana,  1891-2:  A.M.,  Williams  College, 
1892.  and  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892rAss1stant 
Professor  of  (German,  the  Universi^  of  Chicago,  1892-4 ;  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  ibid,,  1894-1900;  President  of  the  Central 
Division  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America, 
1901-2;  Professor  of  (German  Literature,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-6. 

Ernst  Freund,  J.UJ).,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Public  Law. 

Gymnasium.  Dresden  and  Frankfurt,  to  1881 ;  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  and  University  of  Heidelberg,  188M ;  J.U.D., 
University  of  Heidelberg,  1884;  Student,  (Columbia  College 
Law  SchooL  1884-5;  practiced  law.  New  York  City,  1886-94 ; 
Ijocum  tofiens  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  and  Munici- 
pal Corporations,  Columbia  CoUege,  1892-8  ^  Instructor  in 
Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1894r6;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1896-1900;  Ph.D..  Colum- 
bia University,  1897;  Associate  Professor  of  Jurispradence 
and  Public  Law,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1900*2. 

Frank  Billings,  S.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

M.D.,  ChicaiECo  Medical  Collego,  1S81;  S.M.,  Northwestern 
Univorgity,  1890;  Interne,  G<K)k  (bounty  Hospital,  1881-2; 
Student  in  Vienna,  188JV-6;  Professor  of  Medicine,  North- 
western University  Medical  School,  1891-8;  Attending 
Physician  to  St.  Lake's  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospitals: 
President  of  Chicago  Medical  Society,  1890;  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Rush  Medical  Collego,  1898—:  Dean  of  Faculty, 
ibid,,  1900 — :  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
19ai-4 ;  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
1905-6. 

Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  LAtin. 

A.B.,  Yale  College,  1882 ;  Clark  Schohir  in  Yale  CoUege,  1882-3  ; 
Clark  Scholar  and  Lamed  Scholar  in  Yale  College,  1888-4 ; 
Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  University,  188(^ ;  University  of  Berlin, 
1888 :  University  of  Bonn,  and  Borne,  1889  ^Tutor  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1890-1;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1391;  Associate  Pro- 
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feasor  of  Latin,  the  UniTenitjr  of  Ghioaco,  i8M-4 ;  Examiner. 
iMd.,  1802-5;  Frofeeaor  of  Latin  in  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Bome,  1901-2. 

AlVDREW     CUNNINOHAM     McIiAUOHLIN,    A.M.,      LX^^B., 

ProfesBor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory. 

A.B.,  Unireraity  of  Michigan,  1882:  LL.B.,  iMd..  1886;  A.M., 
(bonorarj)  iMo.,  1895;  Teacher  of  Latin,  Muskecon  Hi^h 
School,  lo92-4 ;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Uniyersity  of  Miobiffan, 
1886:  Instructor  in  History,  iMd,  1887;  Assistant  Professor 
of  History.  iMd,  1888;  Professor  of  American  History,  ibid^ 
1801-1906;  Director,  Bureau  of  Historical  Research  of  Gar- 
necie  Institution  of  Washioffton,  1903-5;  Member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  Historical  So- 
cieties; Associate  Editor,  ArMxicatK  HUtoHeal  Review^ 
1898—;  Managinff  Editor,  AmeHean  Hiwtorieal  Review, 
1901-6. 

JoHif  BiATTHEWB  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English. 

A.M.,  Furman  Uniyersity,  1888L  and  Harvard  OniTersity, 
1889;  PhJ)^  Harvard,  189iS;  Acting  Principal,  Greer's  (S.  C.) 
Hiffh  School,  1884;  Tutor  at  Palmyra.  Va.,  1884-5;  Assistant 
in  Preparatory  Department,  William  Jewell  College,  1886^ ; 
Instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Society  for  the  Collegiate  In- 
struction of  Women  (now  Badeliffe  College),  Oct.  1890-Feb. 
1891 ;  Instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Harrara  Summer  School, 
1801 :  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  the  En|rlish  Lauflruage 
and  Literature,  Brown  Uniyersity,  January-June,  1891 ;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
ibid.,  1891-2 ;  Professor  of  the  En«lishLanguage,  ibid,,  1892-8. 

GsoROB  Neil  Iinfas  Stbwabt,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  M.D., 
D.P.H.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology. 

M.A.,  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  1888 ;  B.Sc,  ibid.,  1886 :  D.Sc., 
ibid.,  1887 ;  M.Bm  cm.,  ibid,,  1889 ;  If  .D.,  ihid,,  1891 ;  i).P.H. ' 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  1890;  Senior  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology,  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester, 
18Si-9;  George  Henry  Lewes  Student,  University  of  Cam- 
brid^,  1889-m;  Examiner  in  Physiology,  Uniyersity  of  Aber- 
deen, 1890-4:  Assistant,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1898-4; 
Profeasor  of  Physiology  and  Histology,  Western  Reserve 
Uniyersity,  Medical  School,  1894-1901;  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, ibid,,  19Q1-& 

EuAKiM  Haotinos  Moork,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

A,B„  Yale  University,  1883:  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1885:  University 
of  Berlin,  Isav-S;  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Honorary),  University  of 
GOttingPD,  1889;  InBtnictor  in  Mathematics,  Preparatory 
School  of  Northwestern  Univoraity,  1886-7 ;  Tutor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Yale  University,  1887-9;  AasiBt^int  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Northwestern  University,  1889-91 ;  Associate 
Profeesor  of  Mathematics,  Northwestern  University,  1891-2  ; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  University  of  ChicaRo,  1892—; 
Editor  of  the  Transctctiona  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  1899—;  President  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  1901-3;  Associate  Fellow  of  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1901— ;  Member  of  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1901—;  LL.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1904. 

Isaac  BROirsoir  Bdbokss,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
the  Academy  for  Boys.  Morgan  Park. 

Oradoate  of  PhilliiM  (Bzeter)  Academy,  1880;  A.B.,  Brown 
UnWenity,  1883,  and  A.M.,  1886;  Latin  Master  in  Rogers 
Bigh  School,  Newport,  B.  I.,  1883-9;  Junior  Master  in  Boston 
Latin  School,  V^SMH;  Acting  Dean,  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
1802-3:  Academy  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  1898-5;  Stu- 
dent, Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity,  1897-8. 

RoBBBT  Fbanois  Habpsb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures:  Curator 
of  Assyrian  Collectione  in  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum. 


A.B.,  Old  UniTersity^of  Chiea^ 

Leipzig,  1^8 ;  Instn^tor  in  the  ovuuuu  j^cuiKucurea,  xwwo  «j  m* 
Tersity,  1887-8,  and  1889-91 ;  Assyriologist  tothe  Expedition  of 
the  Babylonian  Exploration  Fond  (under  the  auspices  of  the 


1888;  Ph.D.,nniTersityof 
'tic  Lanffuages,  Yale  Uni- 


UniTersity  of  PennsyWania),  188^:  British  Museum,  1891-2; 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Oeo^aphical  Society,  1896— ;  Associate 
Professor  of  the  Semitic  Lansruages  and  Literatures,  the 
UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1892-1900, British  Museum.  1901-2; 
Mana^inff  Editor,  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languagee 
and  LttertUuree. 

LuDYiG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

A.B.,  Luther  Coll..       .         .         ;       .      .     .,  -  ulloge  of 

Physicians  and  Sarg«M>ny,  riiicHK'".  l^< ;  htuiiout  m  Prague. 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Sweden,  1S90,  1S94-5, 1896, 1897 ;  Lecturer 
on  Pathology,  Rwsli  Medical  CoHego,  1890-2;  PhyBician  to 
the  Coroner' B  OiJicc,  Chicago,  1890-4 ;  Professor  of  Pathol - 
osfy,  College  of  Physiciane  and  Surgeons,  1892-4;  Professor 
of  Morbid  Anatomy.  Rush  Medical  Collejire,  1895-8;  Profeseor 
of  Pathology,  ifetd.,  1898 — ;  President  of  ("liicago  Pathologi- 
cal Society.  1898-1902;  Pathologist  to  the  Cook  County  Hob- 
Sital,  1889-1903;  Dirf^ctor  Memorial  Inetitute  for  Infectious 
•iseases,  Chicago,  1902— ;  Editor  Journal  of  Infectious  Dis 
eases,  Chicago,  1904 — . 

JoHir  Ulbio  Nef,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Harvard  UniTersity ,1884;  Kirkland  Fellow.  Harrard 
UniTorsity,  1884-7 ;  Ph.D.,  IJniTersity  of  Munich,  1886 ;  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistiy  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Purdue  Uniyersity,  1887-9 :  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  Actiniar  Head  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Clark  Uni- 
yersity, 188^-92;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  University  of 
Chioaffo,  1892-6:  Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1891 ;  Member,  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  Upeala, 
1906 ;  Member,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1904. 

Shaileb   Mathews,  D.D.,  Professor  of   Systematic 
Theology;  Junior  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

A.B.,  Colby  CoUege.  1884  ;A.M.,<6id.,  1887;  D.D.,  iMcl.,1901; 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  1884-7 ;  Associate  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  Colby  College,  1887-9 ;  Lecturer  in  New  Testa- 
ment Department.  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1889-90; 
Uniyersity  of  Berlin,  1890-1 ;  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Economy,  Colby  College,  1889-94:  Associate  Professor 
of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation,  the  Uni- 
yersity of  Chicago,  1894-7 ;  Professor  of  New  Testament  His- 
tory and  Interpretation,  ibid.,  1897-1906;  Editor,  The  World 
To-Da^f. 

Jambs  Hatden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1884:  D.B.,  Yale  University.  1889; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Amherst  College,  1886-7:  A.M., 
Amherst  College,  1890 :  Instructor  in  Philoeophy,  University 
of  MicUgan,  iSo^l ;  Student  in  Freiburg  and  Berlin,  1891-2 ; 
Ph.D.Tl'Teiburg  (Baden).  1892;  Assistant  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy.  the  Umversity  of  Chicago,  1892-4 ;  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy,  idid.,  1894-1900;  LL.D.,  Amherst  CoUege, 
1904 :  Dean  of  the  Senior  CoUeges,  1899-1904. 

Jambs  Richard  Jbwett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic 
Language  and  Ldterature. 

A.B.,  H;ii  .  I  I  r  1  -  ,' . ,  1-S4;  Student  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
(as  holder  of  FoUowaljiii  from  Harvard  University)  188^7; 
iDBtructorin  Semitic  Languages,  Harvard  University,  1887-i8; 
Student  in  Europe  (chiefly  Germany),  1888-90;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity  of  Strassburg,  1890;  Instructor  in  Brown  Uuiveraity, 
1890-1 ;  Associate  Profesaor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Ori- 
ental History,  ibid.,  1891-5 ;  Profeseor  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  History,  University  of  Minoesota,  189&-1902;  abroad 
(chiefly  in  Syria),  1«(K>-1. 

Wilbur  Samuel  Jaokman,  A.B.y  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation; Principal  of  the  University  Elementary 
School. 

Oradaate,  State  Normal  SohooLGaiifomia,Pa.,  1877;  A.B., 
Harrard  tTniversity,  1884:  tao^nt,  district  sohoola,  Penn- 
syiTania,  1875-6;  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa., 
18T7-81;  Central  Hiffh  School.  Pitttbarg,  Pa..  1884-9;  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  1889-W:  risited  aohooh  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  1899-1900;  Dean,  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science,  Chicago  Institute,  1900-1 ; 
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Dean  of  the  Gollece  of  Education,  19Q1-4:  Principal  of  the 
Unireraity  Elementary  School,  1904—;  Editor,  BUemefUary 
School  Teacher,  1904-. 

Edwin  Eblb  Spabkb,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican Historr ;  Dean  of  University  College;  Cura- 
tor of  the  EQstorical  Museum. 

A.B..  Uiiio  Statu  University,  lu•v^4,  and  A.M.,  l^'H;  draduato 
Btudont,  Harvard  UniverBitjs  1892;  Ph.D.,  tue  University  of 
Chicago,  1900;  Afisistant  in  History,  Ohio  State  Uuivereity, 
1884-5 ;  Principal  Preparatory  Department,  and  Teacher  of 
History,  Pennsylvania  State  ColIeKe,  1890-5;  Lecturer  in 
American  History,  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  Philadelphia,  1892-6;  Lecturer,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1895-6;  Instructor  in  American  His- 
tory, ihid.,  1896-7 ;  Assistnnt  Professor,  ibid.,  1897-1901 ;  Asso- 
ciatM  PTur>j:,^'jL,  rr -J. ,1:^01  L 

Geobob  Edoab  ViifOENT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology; 
Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

A.B.,  1885t  Yale  University;  editorial  work,  1885-6;  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  1886-7 ;  Literary  Editor,  Chautauqua 
Press,  1886;  Vice-Principal,  Chautauqua  System,  1888—; 
Fellow  in  Sociology,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1892-4; 
Assistant  in  Sociology,  ibid.,  1894-5;  Instructor  in  Socioloey, 
ibid.,  1895-6;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1896-1900;  Ph.D., 
»6id..  1896;  Principal  of  Chautauqua,  1899— ;  Associate  Pro- 
fr»e?or  of  Sncinlo^v,  thr>  Pnir^r^'Tty  of  (^hirniTn.  VM'^)  r 

Edwin  Bbaiit  Frost,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics, 
and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

WiUiafM  Bay,  Wis, 
A.B.,  Dartmouth  GoUefe,  1886,  and  A.Mm  ibid,,  1889;  In- 
stmotor  in  Phyflioa  and  Astronomy  in  the  Seientiflc  Depart- 
ment, Dartmouth  CollMe,  1887-4M):  UniTersity  of  StraMhary. 
1800-1;  Yolonteer  and  ABtistant  in  Boyal  ABtrophyiioal 
Obeervatory,  Potsdam,  1801-2;  Astistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Obeerratory,  Dartmouth 
GoUeffe,  l802-{(;  Professor  of  Astronomy,  ibid,,  1805-8:  Non- 
Resident  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  ibtd.,  1808-1902;  Editor 
of  the  Attrcphytieal  Journal. 

Oabl  Dabluto  Buck,  PhJD.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1886;  Member  of  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  1887-8,  and  1888-0 :  Ph.D.,  Yale 
nniTerBlty3l880;  Student  in  German  UniTorsities, chiefly  in 
Leipaic,  1880-02;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Gomparatiye  Philolosy,  the  University  of  Ghicaso, 
1892-4:  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1894-1900;  Professor,  ibid,, 
1900-8. 

Alexander  Smith.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry; 
Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 


S.B.,  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  1886;  Ph.D.,  University  Of 
Munich,  1889:  Assistsnt  in  Chemistnr,  UniTersity  of  Edin- 
bursh,  1889-W);  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
Wabash  College,  1860-4;  Assistant  Professor,  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  1804-6 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1896-1906. 

Julius  Stibglitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Abiturienten  Bxamen.  Realgymnasium,  Karlsruhe,  Ger- 
many, 1886;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,IfniTersity  of  Berlin,  1880:  Uni- 
Tersity Scholar,  Clark  UniTersity,  1800:  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, Detroit,  Mich..  1890-2 ;  Decent  in  Chemistry,  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago,  1B92-8;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1893-4;  Instructor 
in  Chemistry,  <Md.,  1804-7;  Assistant  Professor,  <&id.,  1897- 
1902;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1902-6. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  So.D.,  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

G^raduate  of  School  of  Mathematics,  Yanderbilt  University. 
NashTille.  TenuM  1887;  A.M.  (honoris  causa).  University  of 
the  Paciilc  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  1889;  Sc.D..  Yanderbilt 
University,  1893;  in  charge  of  ObserTatory  of  Yanderbilt 
UniTersity,  1888-7;  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory, 
1887-96. 


Qborob  Lincoln  Ubndricqeson,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  UniTersity.  1887;  Graduate  Student  of 
tike  Johns  Hopkins  UniTersity,  1887-8;  Student  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Bonn,  1888-0 ;  UniTersify  of  Berlin.  1880 ;  Professor 
of  Latin,  Colorado  College,  1^0-01;  Professor  of  Latin, 
UniTersity  of  Wisconsin.  1801-6;  L.H.D.,  Western  Beserre 
UniTersity,  1002. 

Edward  Capps,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek;  Dean  of 
the  Junior  College  of  Arts  (Men). 

A.B,,  lUinolB  College,  1887;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in 
lUinois  College,  1887-8 ;  Instructor  iu  Latin,  Yale  UniTereity, 
1890-1;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1891;  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale 
Univeraity,  1891-2;  American  School  at  Athene,  1893-i; 
Germany.  1894-5 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1892-6;  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  ibid., 
1896-9;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,.  1896-1900;  Dean  of  the 
JnTT-or  (\i11offe  of  Arts  (Men),  ibid.,  1905-6. 

Charles  Zubblin,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ph. B.,  Northwestern  University,  18S7;  D.B.,  Yalo  University, 
1889;  Student  at  University  of  Leipzig,  1889-91;  Secretary. 
Chicago  Society  for  University  Extension,  1892 ;  Secretary  of 
Class  work  in  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1892-3;  and  Secretary  of  Lecture- 
Study,  ibid.,  1894;  University  Extension  Instructor,  ibid., 
1892-5;  University  Elxtension  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,, 
189S-6:  ABSociato  Professor  of  Sociology,  ibid.,  1896-1902. 

Julian  William  Maok,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1887 ;  Parker  Fellowship,  ibid,, 
1887-00;  Student,  UniTcrsities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsig,  1887-00; 
admitted  Ohio  State  and  Federal  Bar,  1800;  practiced  law. 
Chicago,  NoTember  1800—;  admitted  Supreme  Court  of 
United  States  Bar.  1806;  Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern 
UniTersity.  1806-1002:  Professor  of  Law,  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  100^;  Judse  of  Circuit  Court,  Cook  Co.,  UL, 
IOCS-. 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Physical  Culture. 

A.B.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1888 ;  Instructor  in  the  Practice  and 
Theory  of  Training  at  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Train- 
ing  School  at  SprizLSffield,  Mass.,  in  1801 ;  Director  of  Athletics 
at  Northfield  College  Students*  Conference,  summers  of 
1880-01:  Director  of  Athletics  at  Lake  GencTa  College  Stu- 
dents' Conference.  188(^-01 ;  Associate  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  DiTision  of  Physical  Culture,  the  UniTersity  of  Chi- 
cago, 1802-1900. 

Jambs  Hsnry  Brbastbd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egypt- 
ology and  Oriental  History ;  Director  of  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum;  Director  of  the  Eigyptian 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  College.  1888 :  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1880-60 :  Graduate  Student,  Yale  UniTersity,  lSo-1 ;  A.M., 
ibid,,  1S»1;  Non-resident  Fellow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1892-4;  UniTersity  of  Berlin  and  Boyal  Museum,  1801-4; 
A.M.  and  Ph.D..  UniTersity  of  Berlin,  1804;  collecting  for  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago  in  Egypt,  1804-6;  Assistant  in  Egypt- 
ology, the  UniTersitF  of  Chioaffo,  1894-6 :  Assistant  Director 
of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  1896-1001:  Instructor  in  Egypt- 
ology and  Semitic  'Languages,  ibid.,  1806-6 ;  AssistantTro- 
fessor,  i&id.,  1896-1902:  Thomas  Museum  Lectureship,  Rich- 
mond College,  1898:  Honorary  D.B.,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  1806;  Collaborator  on  Egyptian  Lexicon  of  Koyal 
Academies  of  Germany,  at  Berlin.  1800-1900;  on  Mission  to 
the  Oriental  Museums  of  Europe,  for  the  Egyptian  Lexicon 
Commission,  1000-1. 

Qeorge  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  the 
School  of  Education. 

B.L.,  UniTersity  of  Illinois,  1888;  M.L.,  ibid.,  1801:  Ph.D., 
Ludwig  Maximilians  UniTersit&t  su  Mflnchen,  1806;  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics,  UniTersity  of  Illinois,  1888-00;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid,,  180O-6;  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  ibid,,  1806-6;  Associate  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy and  Mathematics,  and  Director  of  ObserTatory, 
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ibid,y  189^-7;  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Applied  Math»- 
matios,  and  Director  of  Observatory,  ibid,,  lAf7-1900 ;  Head 
of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  Chicago  Institute,  1900-1 ; 
Life  Member  Astronomisohe  Qesellsohaft;  American  Mathe* 
matical  Society;  8ooi6t6  Bel«re  d' Astronomie ;  8oci6t6  As- 
tronomi9n«  da  lUpubliqae  Frsngaise:  Fellow  of  American 
Association  for  the  Adrancement  of  Science ;  Member  Astro- 
nomical and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America:  Hon. 
Member  Sociedad  Astronomica  de  Mexico;  Hon.  Member 
Scandinavian  Technical  Society  of  Chicago;  Mathematical 
Editor  School  Science  and  MathemaHoe, 

GsoBOB  Ellsbt  Hale,  S.B.,  So.D.,  LL.D.,  Non-Reei- 
dent  Profeesor  of  Astrophysics. 

PcLsadena,  Coi. 

Harvard  CoUese  Observatory,  1889-90;  S.B.,  Man-  r, 

InstitQto  of  Tecnnolo^,  1890;  Dirctctorof  the  Kenw<Kni  Ahtrd- 
phyeical  ObservaUjry,  1890^;  Lecturer  in  Aatrophygics.  Re- 
loit  CoUi^ge,  1893-1904-  Dnivereity  of  Berlin.  189:M :  Sc.D. 
(Honorary),  Wefitom  UniverBityof  Ponueylvania,  1897;  Sc.D., 
Yale  University,  1905;  Associate  Profeeaor  of  Aetrophyeicu, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-7;  Editor  of  the  Astro- 
phytical  Journal;  LL.D..  Boloit  College,  1904;  Director  of 
the  Solar  Obaervatory  of  the  Carnegie  InBtitution  of  Waeh- 
Ington,  Mt.  Wilson,  Cal.,  1906—. 

Jambs  Rowland  Anoell,  A.M.,  Professor  snd  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology ;  Director  of 
the  Pbycholof(ical  Laboratory. 

A.B.,  UniyersitT  of  Michigan,  1890;  A.M.,  iMd.,  1891;  Gradn- 
ate  Student,  Harrard  University,  1891-2;  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Halle,  1892-^;  Instmctor  in  Experimental  Psy- 
chology. University  of  Minnesota,  1896-4 ;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Experimental  Psychology,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1894- 
1901 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  I90i-L 

Robert  ELebbiok,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1880 ;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  Mas- 
sacbnaetts  Institnte  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  1890-8; 
Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1898-6; 
Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  189&-1901;  Associate  Professor, 
ibid.,  1901-5. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the 
Academy  of  the  University,  for  Boy& 

Morgan  Park, 

A.B.,  Colby  University,  1891 ;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1894 :  Principal,  High 
School,  Calais,  Me.,  1891-4:  Principal,  Cobum  Classical  In- 
stitute, Waterville,  Me.,  1894-1906. 

Theodore  Qerald  Scares,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics. 
A.B.,  University  of  MinnesoU,  1891 ;  Fellow  in  History,  ibid,, 
1891-2;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1892;  FeUow  in  Coinparative  Religion, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-4;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1894;  D.B., 
ibid.,  1897;  D.D.,  Knox  College.  1901;  Pastor,  Rockford,  HI., 
1894-9,  Galesburg,  111.,  1889-1902,  Oak  Park,  III.,  1902-5;  Uni- 
versity Extension  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1899-1905;  Professor  of  Homiletics,  ibid., 
1906—. 

Albert  Presoott  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

S>B..  MtLa^uchiiBtjLU)  iu^tiLuit-  uf  Technology,  1892 :  AssiBtant 
in  Bioloirr^ibid.,  1892-3;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 18BS-6 ;  Student  in  Cambrldgo,  England,  and  Mar- 
bur^,  ijRrmany.  1895-7;  Occupant  of  Columbia  University 
Table,  Naplea  2k>A]ogical  Station,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow, 
Columbia  University,  1897-8;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1898;  ABsistant  in 
PhyBiology,  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Instructor  in  PhyBi- 
ology,  Tuftfl  College  Medical  School,  1898-9;  Assistant  Pro- 
foss  jrof  Physiology,  i6i<i.,  1S99-19O0 ;  Instructor  iuPhyfeiology, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  1900-1 ;  Assistant  Profossor  of  Physi- 
ologtcaU'henistry.  the  University  of  Chicago,  1901-4;  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  ibid.,  1901-5;  Professor,  ibid.,  1905—. 

Clarkr  Butler  Whittibr,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 
Law. 

A.B.,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1893;  LL.B.,  Harvard 
University,  1896;  practiced  law,  Los  Anffeles,  Cal.,  1896-0; 
Qradaate  Student,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  university,  1896-7 ; 


Instmctor  in  Law,  ibid.,  1897-9 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 
ibid,,  1899-1900 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  ibid,,  1900-2. 

James  Parker  Hall,  A.B..  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law; 
Dean  of  the  Law  Sonool. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1894;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1807;  practiced  law,  Boffalo.  N.  Y.,  1887-1900;  Lecturer  on 
Constitutional  Law  and  Real  Property,  Buffalo  Law  School, 
1806-1900;  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  1900-2 ;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chica^» 
190^-;  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  ibid.,  1904—. 

Ella  Flaoo  Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education.* 

i'h.D..  liw  Univnrsiti-  of  Chira^o,  lltX);  Tfaclior  and  Head 
Assistant,  Grammar  Schools,  ('hicago,  1862-5;  Principal, 
School  of  Practice.  1865-71 ;  Teacher,  Central  High  School, 
1871-2;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Methods,  Normal  School, 
1872-6J  Principal,  Grammar  Schools,  1876-87;  District 
Saperintendont  of  Schools,  Chicaeo,  1887-99;  Associate  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer  in  Education,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1899-1900;  Associate  Professor,  tttd.,  1900-1;  Professor  of 
Education,  ibid.,  1901-4. 

Charles  Kennbth  Leith,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Pro- 
fessor of  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Qeology. 

S.B..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1887 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1901:  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Geology,  ibtd,,  1901-2:  Professor  of  Oeoiogy, 
ibid,,  1908- ;  Assistant  Oeologist,  United  SUtes  Geological 
Survey.  1901—. 

Jaxss  Nbvins  Hydb»  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lec- 
turer on  Dermatology. 

Andover,  PlirlUpB  Acarlemv,  l^f)7 ;  A.B..  Yalo  UiuvfrsiTy, 
1861;  A.M.,  ibid.,  18t»4 ;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1869;  Ad  tntndem  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  (Allege,  1879; 
ABsistaut  Surgeon  United  States  Navy,  1863-7 ;  Passed  As- 
sistant Surgeon  United  States  Navy,  1867-9;  Lecturer  on 
Skin  and  Voaereal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College,  1873-^ ; 
Pro  feasor  of  Dermatology,  Medical  Department  of  North- 
western University,  1876-8;  Professor  of  Skin,  Venereal,  and 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College,  1879 — ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Dermatological  Association,  1881  and 
1896;  Member  of  the  International  Congresses  of  Dermatol- 
ogy, 18H9-i9(M;  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Administration 
and  of  the  Faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French,  1900,  the  Berlin,  1903,  and  the  Vienna, 
19<M,  Dorraatoloffical  Societies;  Secretary  for  America  of  the 
Vtii  Int»>rnational  Dermatological  Congress. 

Alonzo  Kbtoham  Parker,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lec- 
turer on  Modern  Missions  in  the  Divinity 
School;  University  Recorder;  and  Head  of 
Hitchcock  House. 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1866;  Graduate,  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  1870 ;  Pastor,  Amenia,  N.  ¥.,  1871-9 : 
Pastor,  Chicairo,  187^1901:  D.D.,  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1885 ;  Member  Board  of  Trustees,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  1891-1901. 

Hbnrt  Vabnum  Freeman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1849;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1874;  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court.  Cook  County,  lU.,  1893;  Presiding  Justice  of 
the  Branch  Appellate  Court,  First  District  of  Illinois.  1806— ; 
Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Rush  Medi- 
cal CoUege.  1898-. 

Qraham  Taylor,  D.D.,  L.L.D.r  Professorial  Lecturer 
on  Sociology. 

A.6.,  1870,  A.M.,  1883,  Rutgers  CoUege;  D.D.,  ibid.,  1888; 
LL.D.,  UliDois  CoUege,  1897. 

Charles  Edward  Krbmer,  Professorial  Lecturer  on 
Admiralty  Law. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin, 
1874;  of  nihiois,  1875^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
1883 ;  Lecturer  in  Chicago  CoUege  of  Law  on  Maritime  Law 
and  Admiralty,  1893—. 

•Resigned. 
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Charles  Fbedebiok  Millspauoh,  M.D.,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Botany. 

CorneU  Uiuyenity.  N.  Y..  1872-4;  N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.  CoUege, 
1881;  Lecturer  on  BoUny,  Binffhamton  (N.  Y.)  Inititate, 
1884-5;  Profeesor  of  BotanyrCW.  Va.)  SUte  Uniyersity, 
Experiment  Station.  1890-2 :  Curator  Department  of  Botany. 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  1893—;  Profeesor  of  Medical 
Botany,  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago,  188<^. 

Ephraim  Fletchbb  Inoals,  a Jd.,  M.D.,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Rush  Medical  CoUege,  1871;  A.M.,  (Old)  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  1879 ;  ABsistant  Profeieor  of  Materia  Medica,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1871-8;  Lecturer  on  Diaeaees  of  the  Chest 
and  PhTsicalDiagnosis,  <Md., Sprint  Course,  1874-83;  Pro- 
fessor of  Laryngology,  ibid,.  1883-90;  Professor  of  Laryngol- 
ogy and  Practice  of  Medicine,  ibid,^  1890-8;  Professor  of 
Laryngology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  <Md.,  1898-8 ;  Reg- 
istrar, ibid,^  1891^ :  Professor  of  Laryngologyand  Rhinology, 
Chicago  Policlinic.  1890— ;  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Chest,  Northwestern  Woman*s  Medical  School, 
1879-98 ;  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat,  and 
Nose,  and  Comptroller,  Rush  Medical  College,  1868— ;  ex- 
President  of  American  Laryngolo«rical  Association:  ex- 
President  of  Illinois  State  Medical  Society ;  ex-President 
of  American  Climatologlcal  Association;  ex-President  Chi- 
cago Larsmgological  and  Climatologlcal  Society. 

^Walter  Staiclbt  ELonss,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 
Student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1868- 
72;  M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  College,  1873:  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry,  ibid..  1878:  Student  in  Paris  and  London,  1875-6;  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1876-85 :  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology, 
ibid.^  1885—;  A.M.,  Monmouth  CoUege,  1881. 

Chables  Cuthbbbt  Hall,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer 
on  the  BarTTOws  Lectureship.    New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Williams  CoUege,  1872;  Student  in  Union  Theolofrical 
Seminary,  New  York,  1872-4;  London  and  Edinburgh,  1874-5  ; 
Pastor  of  Union  Preebytorian  C'hurch,  Newbargh,  N.  Y., 
1875-7;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1877-97: 
P.O.,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1890;  of  Harvard 
University,  1897 ;  of  Yale  University,  Bicentennial.  1901: 
LL.D.,  Union  University,  1905 ;  Carew  Lecturer,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  1895:  Barrows  Lecturer  in  India, 
1902-3;  Haskell  Lecturer,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1903; 
Hyde  Lecturer,  Andover  Seminary,  1903;  Cole  Lecturer, 
Vanderbilt  University,  1905;  WilJiam  Belden  Noble  Lec- 
turer, Harvard  University,  1906;  Barrows  Lecturer  in  India 
(second  appointment),  the  University  of  Chicai?o,  1906-7: 
President  and  Professor  of  Homilotica.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  1897-. 

Arthur  Dean  Bbvan,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on 
Surgery. 

Sheffield  School,  Yale  University,  1878-9 ;  M.D.,  Rush  Medical 
College,  1883 ;  United  States  Mariue  Hospital  Serrioe,  1889-7 ; 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Oregon  State  Uuiyenity,  1886-7 ; 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Rush  Medical  Collejore,  1887-99 :  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgicfil  Anatomy  and  Associate  Professor  ox  Sur- 
gery, ibid.,  1899  -1902 ;  Profo^sor  of  Surgery,  <6<<t.,  1902— ;  Pres- 
ident Chicago  Medical  Sticioty,  1898;  Fellow  of  the  Amerieao 
Surgical  Society,  1900;  Surgeon  of  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Francis  Warner  Parker,  A.M.,  LLJ>.,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

A.B.,  ShurUeff  CoUege.  1878:  A.Mm  ibid.,  1884;  LL.D.,  ibid., 
1903 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  exami- 
nation, 1881;  Examiner  in  the  Examining  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  1882-4;  member  of  the  House  of 
the  Thirty-fourth,  and  of  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-third  and 
Forty-fourth  Illinois  General  Assembly ;  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Chicago. 

Frank  Fremont  Reed,  A.B.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on 
Copyright  and  Trade  Marks. 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1880;  Lecturer  on  Trade  Marks 
and  Copyrights,  Law  School,  ibid.,  1894—;  CounseUor  at 
Law,  Chicago. 


John  Milton  Dodson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lec- 
turer on  Medicine ;  Dean  of  Medical  Students. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Wisconsin,  1880;  A.M.  (in  course),  ibid,, 
1888;  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  College,  1882,  and  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  1883:  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Demonstrator, 
Rush  Medical  College,  1889-93 :  Professor  of  Physioloor  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  <6»d.,  1893-4 ;  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Histology,  ibid.,  1894-1900;  Professor  of  Medicine, 
<frid.,  1900- :  Junior  Dean,  ibid.,  1898-4:  Dean,  <Md.,1899-: 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Northwestern  UniTersity 
Woman's  Medical  School.  1898-7. 

John  Clarsnob  Webster,  Professorial  Lecturer  on 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  University  Colloicro,  New  Bmnawick.  1882; 
Bachelor  of  Mndicino,  Master  in  Surgery,  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, 1888;  M.D.,  i6»d.,  1H91 ;  M.R.C.P.,  ibid.,  1892;  P.R.C.P., 
ibid,,  1893;  F.R.S.,  ibid.,  1895;  post-gradnate  study  in  Leip- 
zig, Berlin,  Paris;  First  Assistant  to  Professor  of  Obstetrict 
and  Gynecology,  Edinburgh  University,  1890-6;  Lecturer  on 
Gynecology,  McGill  University,  1897-9;  Professor  of  Obatet- 

John  Maxot  Zanb,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Mining 
and  Irrigation  Law. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Michigan,  1884;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1888;  Assutant  United  Statea  Attorney  of  Utah,  1889-1898: 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  1889-94;  practiced 
law,  Salt  Lake  City,  1889-99;  Member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Shope,  Mathis,  Zane  St  Weber,  Chicago,  1890—. 

Ernest  R  Dbwsnup,  M.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on 
Railways,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
merce. 

B.A..  Victoria  UniTersity,  Mancheater,  1895.  and  M.A.,  1900; 
Warburton  Essay  Priseman,  1902.  and  Stanley  JeTons  stu- 
dent in  Economic  Research,  1908,  Victoria  UniTersity  of 
Manchester;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Gleographlcal  Society, 
1900- :  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1900- ;  Stu- 
dent tn  Paris,  19(^  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Higher  Commercial  Education,  Technical 
College  of  Huddersfleld  (England);  Lecturer  in  Railway 
Transportation,  UniTersity  of  Manchester,  1903^. 

Daniel  Qiraud  Elliot,  F.RS.E^  Professorial  Lec- 
turer on  Zoology. 

Curator  of  Zoology,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  1894—. 


Charles  Edmund  Hewitt,  D.D.,  Student  Secretary 
in  the  Divinity  School. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  18602Graduate  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  1863;  A.M.,  UniTersity  of  Rochester. 
1868;  Pastor,  Ypsilanti,  liichigan,  1868-8:  Pastor,  Bloondng- 
ton. 111.,  186&-76: D.D., Shurtleff  College,  1871 ;  Pastor, Centen- 
nial Church,  Chicago,  1877-9;  Pastor,  Peoria,  111.,  1880-9; 
Secretary,  Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society,  1889— ; 
Student  Secretary,  Baptist  Theological  Union,  1899—. 

Fbanois    Adelbert   Blaokbubn,   Ph.D.,    Associate 
Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1868;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1871 :  Teacher, 
Military  Academy,  Oakland,  CaL.  1868-9;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Michigan,  1869-70;  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, Albion  CoUege,  Mich.,  1870-1 ;  Instmctor  in  Latin, 
University  of  Michigan,  1871-5;  Student,  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1875-6;  Principal,  High  School,  Pontiac,  MicliM  1876-7; 
Teacher  of  Ancient  Languagos,  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  1877-81;  Principal  of  High  School,  ibid.,  laSl -6:  Teacher 
of  Classics  and  EugliBh,  Belmont  School.  Cal.,  1886-9:  Ph,D„ 
University  of  Leipzig,  1892 ;  Assistant  Profeaeor  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Language,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-6. 

Heinbioh  Masohke,  Ph.D.,  Associate    Professor  of 

Mathematics. 

Uniyernties  of  Heidelberg,  Breslaa,  Berlin,  and  GOttingen. 

1872-80;  Ph.D.,  University  of  GWttingen,  1880;  ProfesBor  of 

Mathematios  in  the  LaieenBtAdtiBohe  Oymnasiom  at  Berlin, 
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1880-90:  AMistant  Profeasor  of  Mathematics  and  Physios, 
the  UniTeraity  of  Chicago,  1802-6. 

JoHiv  WiLDMAN  MoNOBiKF,  A  Jd.,  D.Dm  Associate  Pro- 
f essor  of  Church  History. 
A.B.,  Denison  Uaivereity,  1873;  Tutor  in  History  and  Greek, 
Franklin  College,  1873-5:  Student,  UniTersity  of  Leipsiff, 
1S7!H}:  A.M..  Franklin  OoUege,  1876;  Professor  of  Greek, 
Franklin  College.  1876-9 ;  Principal  of  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. Denison  University,  1879-81;  Professor  of  History, 
Franklin  College,  1881-94;  Assistant  Professor  of  Church 
History,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1894-7;  D.D.,  Denison 
tlnivereity,  1904. 

Oliver  Joseph  Thatohbb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

'  ""T  iliaeval  and  English  History. 

A.B.,  Wilmington  CoUege.  1878:  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1894;  Union 
The<»logical  Seminary,  188a-5;  Fellow,  t6jfi..  and  Student  in 
Berlin,  1885-7 :  Member  of  the  American  Scnool  of  Classical 
Stndiea  at  Athens,  1SS7-8;  Student  at  Marburg,  ISS8:  Instruc- 
tor in  Ecclesiastical  History,  United  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1888-90;  Professor,  »6id„  1890-2;  University  Ei- 
tenBion  Instructor  in  History,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1892-3;  Assistant  Professor,  jftwi..  1893-4 ;  in  Europe,  1895^, 
1896-9. 1901-2. 

Pbaitk  Justus  Millbb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Latin ;  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools. 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1879;  Professor  of  Latin.  Clinton 
Collet,  1880-1;  A.M..  Denison  University,  18S2;  Vice  Prin- 
cipal, Hiffh  School,  Plainaold,  N.  J.,  1881-7;  Instructor  in 
Latin,  Worcester  Academy,  Mass.,  1887-90;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University.  1892;  Instructor  in  Latin,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1892-4;  Assistant  Examiner,  ibid.,  1892-6;  Examiner  of 
Affiliations,  ibid,^  1896-8;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  ibid.^ 
1894-1901 ;  abroad,  1962-3;  Dean  of  Affiliations,  1898-1904. 

KarlPikiboh,  PhJ).,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Philology. 
Unirersitjr  of  Berlin.  187»-82:Floreuee  (Italy).  1882-4;  Uni- 
Tersity  of  HaUe,  188^7;  Ph.D.,  Uniyersity  of  Halle,  1887; 
Assistant  Librarian,  Newberry  Library,  Chioasro,  1890-6; 
Instmctor  In  Romanoe  Lanffuages,  the  tJniversity  of  Chi- 
eaffo,  1896-1900 ;  Madrid,  1807, 1901 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid., 
1900-1. 

Clabenoe  Fabsett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olson  Foundation. 
A.B.,  Denison  Uniyorsity,  1880;  Teacher  in  Pablio  Schools, 
Hampton,  Iowa.  1880-1 ;  Principal  of  High  School,  Oran- 
▼ille,  Ohio.  1881-2:  Tntor  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  Denison  Uni- 
▼ersity,  1882-6:  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1888;  Professor  of 
Greek,  Bnoknell  Uniyersitr,  1888-02:  Assistant  Professor  of 
Greek,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1892-S ;  in  Greece  and  Ger- 
many, 1885 ;  in  Germany,  1900-1 ;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges, 
1806-1906. 

ZsLiiA  Allen  Dixson,  A  Jd.,  Litt.D.,  Associate  libra- 
rian. 
A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  1880;  Assistant  Librarian,  Co- 
lombia College,  1886-6;  Library  Expert,  1887-8:  Librarian 
of  D«iison  UniTersity,  1888-00;  Special  Student  in  British 
Museum,  1801;  Librarian  of  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1890-2:  A. M.,  Shepardson  College,  1882 ;  Assistant 
Librarian,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1860-5 ;  Special  Stu- 
dent in  British  Museum,  1899 :  A.M..  Denison  University,  1902 ; 
Litt.D.,  Shurtleff  College,  1906. 

Mtra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature;  Head  of  Foster  House. 
A.B..  Yassar  College,  1880,  and  A.M.,  1892;  Instructor  in 
English,  Wells  College  e(  at.,  1880-2;  Instructor  in  English 
Literature.  Yassar  Collage,  1885-82;  Fellow  in  English,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1^2-4;  Assistant  in  English  Litera- 
ture, ibid,,  1804-5 :  Ph.D..  ibid,,  1885 ;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1805-7 ; 
Assistant  Professor,  <6td.,  1807-1902. 

Fbederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  An- 
thropology;   Curator   of    the  Anthropological 
Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
S.B..  Lafayette  College,  1882:  Teacher  of  Sciences,  Wyman 
Institute,  1882-3 ;  Professor  of  Sciences,  State  Normal  School, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1883-4;   S.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  Lafayette  Col- 


lege, 1885;  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Coe  College, 
1884-7;  in  charge  of  Department  of  Ethnology,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  1889-91 ;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1882-5. 

Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  American  History;  Dean  of 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

A.B.,  Denison  University.  1882  ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1886;  A. B.,  Brown 
University.  1883;  Instructor,  Young  Ladies'  Institute, 
Granville,  O.,  1883-7:  Editor,  Granville  Times,  1887-90; 
Graduate  Student,  Yale  University,  1890-2;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1892;  Docent,  the  Univereity  of  Chicago,  1892-3; 
University  Extension  Assistant  in  History,  ibid.,  1893^5; 
Instructor  in  American  History,  and  Secretary  of  the  Lec- 
ture-study Department  of  the  University  Extension  Di- 
vision, ibid,,  1895-7;  Acting  Recorder,  1897-8;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History,  ibid.,  1897-1901 ;  Secretary  to  the 
President,  ibid.,  1897-1904 ;  Dean  of  th^  S(>nior  CotlMe-^^,  IW4- ; 
LL.D.,  Denison  University,  1906. 

Gborob  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 
A.B.,  Oberlin,  1883;  Private  Tutor,  1883-7;  A.B.,  Harvard, 
1888;  Graduate  Student  of  Philosophy,  Leipaig  and  Berlin, 
1888-81 ;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Michigan, 
1881-8:  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1898-4:  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1894-1902. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology,  and  Superintendent  of  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 
A.B.,  University  of  Tenneesi  • ,  l>-4;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1885; 
Instructor  in  English  and  Modern  Lani^uages,  ibid.,  1SS6-7  ; 
Adjunct  Professor  of  KngHsh  and  Modern  Languages,  ibid,, 
1887-8;  Student  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  1888-9 ;  Professor  of 
English.  Oberlhi  College,  1889-94;  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
University  of  Chicago,  1883-4;  Professor  of  Sociology,  Ober- 
lin College,  1884-5;  Assistant  in  Sociology,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  1884-5;  Instructor  in  Sociology,  ibid.,  1895-6; 
Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1886;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  189&-1900. 

Fredbrio  Ives  Carpeivter,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1886;  Student  in  France  and  (Ger- 
many, 1885-6;  Union  CoIleM  of  Law,  1886-7;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, the  University  of  Chicago,  1882-3;  Honorary  Fellow  in 
English,  ibid,,  188^:  PhJ>..  iMd.,  1865;  Docent,  iMd.,  1885-7; 
Instructor,  ibid,,  1887-1902:  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1802-4. 

Camillo  von  Klenze,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
German  Literature.* 
A.B.,  Harvard  College.  1886;  Teacher  of  French  and  German, 
University  School,  Chicago,  1886-7:  University  of  Berlin. 
1887-8;  Universityof  Marburg,  1889-90;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Marburg,  1890;  Instructor,  Romance  Languages,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1880-1 ;  Instructor,  Germanic  Languages,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 1881-3 ;  Instructor  in  German,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, VsBMl  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature,  ibid,, 
1886-1802:  Head  of  North  HaU.  1885-8. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education ;  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the 
University  High  School. 
A.B.,  Dennison  University,  1887 ;  Ph.D.,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1901;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  1887-8 ;  Principal,  Private  Academy.  Morgan 
Park,  111.,  1881-2;  Instructoi;  in  Greek,  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1891-2 :  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1882-4;  Associate  in  Greek,  ibid,,  1894-5;  Instructor  in  Greek, 
ibid,,  1885-7;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  iMd.,  1897-1902; 
Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  ibid,,  1802-5:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  ifrid.,  1905— ;  Dean,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Secondary  Schools,  lo87— . 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  French  Philology. 
A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1887 ;  Ph.B.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1888;   Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

*Besigned. 
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Tenity«  1808-4;  Ph.D.,  Vbid,^  1894;  Instrnotor  in  Bomanoe 
Lanffaaffoe,  Yanderbilt  Univeraity,  180!V-6 ;  Adjanot  Profes- 
8or.  ibid.y  180t^l900;  Profesaor  of  French  in  Swarthmore 
College,  1900-1 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  the  UniTorsity  of  Chicago,  1901-2. 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph J>.,  AsBOciate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology. 

S.B..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1888;  Chief 
Assistant  Biologist  to  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health, 
1888-90;  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology, 
188»-90;  Felloe  in  Morphology,  Clark  UniTersity,  1890-2; 
Ph.D.,  Clark  UniTersity,  1892;  Associate  in  Anatomy,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-8;  Instructor,  iMd.,  1898^;  As- 
sisUnt  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  ibid,,  189^1900;  Student  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  1896 ;  Editor,  Jw».-nial  of  In/ec- 
iiouM  Di9ea$et^  Chicago,  1904~;  Chief  of  Serum  Division, 
Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Chicago,  190fi— . 

Febdinand  Sohwill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Modern  History. 

A.B.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1889;  Ph.D.,  Uniyorsity  of  Freiburg. 
1892;  Assistant  in  History  and  German,  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  1892-3;  Associate  in  History,  ildd,,  1893-5;  Instruc- 
tor, ibid,,  1895-«:  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1899-1904. 

Robert  Russell  Benslbt,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy. 


A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Toronto,  1889 ;  Demonstrator  of  Histol- 
ogy, ibid,,  1891-2:  M.B.,  <6id.,  1892;  Member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  1892 ;  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Biology,  UniTersity  of  Toronto,  1892-9;  Demon- 


strator of  Bioloi^y.  ibid.,  1899-1901 ;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901-5. 

Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  JJ-  iau.v  L'idwi.ity,  1890;  XM.,  ibid,,  1893;  Ph.D., 
the  University  of  CliicHgo,  1898;  Principal,  Marion  (Ind.) 
Hi^li  School,  1892-3;  Instructor  in  English,  D©  PauwUni- 
verfiity,  1892-3:  Sape  Scholar,  Cornell  Univ^rBity,  1893-4; 
Fellow  in  Philosophy,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1894-5; 
in  Europe,  1896;  AfiMstant,  ibid.,  1895-7;  Associate,  ibid,, 
imi-Si  Instructor,  ibid.,  1898-19(»2;  in  Europe,  1901-2 •  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Philosophy,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1902-4. 

Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Embryology;  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
2k)6logical  Museum. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Toronto,  1891;  Fellow,  Clark  University, 
1891-2;  FeUow  in  Zoology,  the  University  of  Chicago,  189^4: 
Roader,  ibid.,  1898-4;  Instructor  in  Zoology.  University  of 
Michigan,  1894-9 ;  Professor  of  Biology.  John  F.  Oirard  Chair 
of  Natural  History,  Vassar  College^  1899-1900;  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Embryology,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Holl,  1893- ;  Assistant  Director,  ibid,,  1900—;  AssUt- 
ant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology,  the  University 
of  Chicago.  1900-2;  Managing  Editor  of  the  Biological  BuU 
letin:  Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Experimental 
ZoUlogy. 

Jerome  Hall  Ratmond,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University.  1892:  A.M.,  <Md.,1898;  Ph.D., 
the  tJniversity  of  Chicago,  1895;  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Lawrence  University,  1893-4 ;  Lecturer  in 
Sociology,  and  Secretary  of  the  Class-study  Department, 
University  Extension  Division,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1894-!^;  Assistant  in  Sociology ^6id.,  1895 ;  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology, and  Secretary  of  the  University  Extension  Depart- 
ment. University  of  Wisconsin,  1895-7 ;  President  of  West 
Virginia  University,  and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology, ibid.,  1897-1901. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English ;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1892;  Assistant  in  English,  <6id., 
189:&-3 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  English,  ibid.,  1893;  Instrno- 
tor in  Rhetoric,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1893-6;  in  Europe, 


1896-8;  1901-2;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1896-1904. 

Jarbd  Q.  Cartbr  Troop,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English. 

A.B.,  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  1892;  A.M.,  ibid., 
1898;  Graduate  Student,  ibid,,  1892-4;  Member  Executive  of 
Convocation,  Trinity  University,  1894-7 ;  Editor,  The  Week, 
Toronto,  1894-6 ;  Instructor  in  English,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1898-9;  Assistant  Profe&sor  of  English,  the  University 
ofChicago,  1899-1904. 

Gborgb  Herbert  Locke,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  ;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Eklucation.* 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1898;  Instructor  in  Classics  and 
Ancient  History,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
1803-4:  Honor  Graduate  of  Ontario  Normal  College  and 
School  of  Pedagogy,  1895;  A.M.,  University  of  Toronto,  1896; 
Ped.B.,  ibidj,vm;  Graduate  Student  and  Fellow-Elect  in 
Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago,  1896-7 ;  Instructor  in  the 
Histonr  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard  University  and  Bad- 
oliffe  College,  1897-9 ;  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  1899-1901;  Assintant  Professor  of  Education, 
ibid,,  1901-4;  Editor.  School  Review,  1900-6. 

Habbt  Augustus  Bigblow,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896 ;  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1899 ;  Instructor 
in  Criminal  Law,  ibid.,  1K99-1900;  practiced  law,  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Island*,  1900-3;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1904r-6. 

Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Speaking. 

Lecturer,  Qneon's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  1886-7; 
Lecturer,  McMaster  College,  1890;  Lecturer,  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, 1888-92:  Header  in  Elocution,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  18924;  Instructor  in  Elocution,  ibid.,  1894-7; 
Ph.B.,  ibid.,  1897;  Assistant  Professor  of  PnbUc  Speaking, 
ibid,,  1897-1901. 

Bmilt  Janb  Rioe,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  History,  the  College  of  Education. 

Ph.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906;  Graduate  of  Oswego 
Normal  School,  1872;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School, 
Johnson,  Vt.,  1878;  Cook  County  Normal  School,  1873-96 ; 
Head  of  Department  of  History,  Chicago  Normal  School, 
1896-9;  Student  in  Europe,  1899-1900;  Head  of  Department 
of  History,  Chicago  Institute,  1900-1. 

Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art, 
the  College  of  Education. 

Graduate,  States  Normal  University,  1872;  taught,  country 
schools,  niinois,  1866-9;  Hyde  Park  public  schools,  1872-6; 
Peoria  County  Normal  School,  1876-9 ;  Chicago  public  schools, 
1879-^;  Clara  Conway  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1883-8; 

Srivate  work  in  Chicago,  1888-91 ;  Lake  Forest  University, 
hieago  Kindergarten  College,  1891-6 :  Appointed  Assistant  in 
the  XJniversity  of  Chicago^  1896;  Chicago  Normal  School, 
1896-9;  Student  of  Dramatic  Art  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  1899-1900:  taught,  Chicago  Institute,  1900-1 ; 
Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art,  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  1901—. 

Zonia  Barer,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography  and  Geology,  the  College  of 
Education. 

Cook  County  Normal  SchooL  1885;  Graduate  Student  in 
Geography Lt6id.,  1886;  S.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904; 
Principal,  Hillman  Street  SchooL  Youngstown.  O.,  1886-8: 
Critic  Teacher.  Cook  County  Normal  School,  1886-9 ;  Head  of 
Department  of  Geography,  ibid,,  1889-96;  Chicago  Normal 
School,  1896-9;  Travel  and  Study  in  the  Orient,  1899-1900; 
Chicago  Institute,  1900-1. 
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William  F.  £.  Qubley,  Associate  Curator  in  PalsBon- 
tology. 
State  Geologist,  lUinois,  18BS-7. 

Haits  M.  Schmidt-Wartsiibebg,Ph.D.,  ABsistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Qermanic  Philology.* 

Universities  of  Jena.  Berlin,  and  StruBsburB,  1881-") ;  State 
Examination,  StrasHburg,  1.SS5 ;  Toacher  of  Gf^rman,  Hobolcen 
Academy,  N.  J.,  1H86-7 ;  Acting  Frofoeisor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, University  of  North  Curolina,  Spring  Term.  IHS?; 
Fellow  of  Cornell  Univereityj  1887-8;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1888;  ProfesBorof  Latin  and  German,  University  of 
Deseret  (Univereity  of  Utah),  1888-90;  Professor  of  Modern 
Lianguagee.  Univert«ity  of  South  Dakota,  1890-1 ;  Professor  of 
Modern  Langaages,  Uuiversity  of  Mi8i;ii»sippi,  1891-3;  In- 
structor in  German,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1893-4; 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  1895-1900;  Member  of  the  Editorial 
Committee.  Modem  Lnngiiaae  Auociafion  of  America  (Ger- 
manic Department).  189&-1901 ;  Correspoiidirendes  Mitglied 
der  Lrttisch-Littortlrischen  Gcsellschaft.  1897. 

Paul  Oskab   Kkrn,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Qermanic  Philology. 

Abiturient«nezamen,  Berlin,  1877;  University  of  Berlin, 
1877-80;  Tutor  in  England,  1881;  Student  in  Berlin,  1882-i; 
Teacher  of  Languages,  Princeton  (111.)  High  School,  1887; 
Student  in  Paris  (Sorbtmne  and  College  de  France),  1888-9; 
Teacher  of  French  in  Chicago  Hi^h  School,  1889-95;  Gradu- 
ate  Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892;  Honorary  Fel- 
low in  (4erman,  ibid.,  18934 ;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1894-6 ;  Associate, 
ibid..  im&-^\  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1897;  Instructor  in  Germanic 
PhUolomr.  <&id..  1885-1902. 

Thobstein  B.  Vbblsn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.! 
A.B., CarletoD  College,  1880:  Graduate  Student,  Johna  Hop- 
kina  Unirenity:  Ph.D.,  Tale  UniTersity.  1884;  Fellow  in 
Eoonomica  and  Finance,  Gomeil  Uniyemiy,  1881-2 ;  Fellow, 
the  UniTerdty  of  GhicaffO,  1898-8:  Reader  in  Politioal  Boon- 
omy,  <Md..  1888-4:  AaMciate,  <M<I.,  1884^:  Initraotor,  ibid., 
1896-1900;  Aacistant  Profeasor,  ibid,,  1900-6. 

Fbanois  Asbubt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Germanic  Philology. 

A.B.,  Northweatem  Uniyersity.  1880;  A.M.,  <6id.,l%8;  Btn- 
dentin  Oermanio  Philology,  tlniyenityof  Oottin(ren,  1888^ 
1890;  Inatmctor  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  Cuaddock 
GoUece,  Qainoy,  IlL,  1880-3:  Fellow  in  Oermanio,  the  Oni- 
yeraity  of  Ghicaffo,  1883-6;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1886;  Aasistant  in 
Medill  Hiffh  School,  Ghioago,  1886-7;  Profeaaor  of  German, 
Cornell  College,  1887-1808:  Initmctor  in  Germanic  Philol- 
ogy, the  Uniyeraity  of  Chicago,  Summer  Ouartera,  1887, 1886, 
1802  ;  Inetmctor  in  Germanic  Piiilology,  ibid,,  1808-6. 

Maxims  Ingbes,  B.  te  Lbttbbs,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French. 
B.  ta  Lettrea.  Uniyeraity  de  France,  Acad6mie  de  Paria; 
Student  in  Modem  Languagea  and  Philology,  Germany, 
SiMiin,  England ;  Prof eaior  of  French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, M^ll  Uniyeraity,  180^1800;  Director,  Alliance  Fran- 
9aiae,  1801—;  ofBcier  d'Aoadteiie,  1802. 

Olof  Hbdkbn,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  (in  the 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Practical 
Theology  and  Exegesis. 
A.B.,  Uniyeraity  of  Upaala,  Sweden,  1882 ;  Priyate  Inatmctor 
in  German  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  College  of  Ostersund, 
1877.  and  in  Latin  and  German,  Upaala.  1882-8;  Student, 
Uniyeraity  of  Uiwula,  1882-3;  a,M,  OandidaUu,  Byangelical 
Lutheran  AugUBtanaSjnod,1885;  Pastor,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
1886-4W;  Pastor,  Brook&D.  N.  Y.,1880-«. 

Alice  Peloubvt  Nobton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Household  Administration. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1882:  A.M..  ibid,,  1887 :  Student,  Massa- 
ehuaetta  Institute  of  Technology,  1886-7 ;  Graduate,  Boston 
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Normal  School  of  Cookery,  1886;  Teacher,  Brookline.  Masa., 
High  School,  and  Superyiaor  of  Grammar  School  Work, 
1886-1800;  Chicago  Institute,  1800-1;  Lecturer  at  Hartford 
School  of  Sociology,  1884;  Lecturer  at  Lasell  Seminary, 
Aubumdale,  Maas.,  on  home  sanitation,  1808-9;  Lecturer  a ; 
Y.W.C.  A.  School  of  Domestic  Science,  Boaton,  1886-1800; 
Lecturer  at  Boston  Cooking  School,  188&-1800;  ChautauQua 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  1888-1806. 

F^EiANK  Mblvillx  Bbonson,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Greek,  the  Academy  for  Boys. 

Morgan  Park. 

A.B.,  Brown  Uniyeraity,  1884;  Principal  of  High  Schools, 
1884-7:  A.M.,  Brown  Uniyersity,  1887;  Instractor  in  Clas- 
sics, ibid.,  1887-8;  Instructor  in  Classics,  Cornell  Uniyersity. 
1888-02;  Academy  Inatmctor  in  Greek,  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  188^4. 

Watland  Johnson  Chasb,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  and  Dean  of  the  Academy  for  Boys. 

Morgan  Park, 
Graduate,  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy,  1884:  A.B.,  Brown 
Uniyeraity,  and  A.M.,  1880;  Inatmctor  in  Wayland  Seminary, 
Waabington,  D.C.,  1882;  Academy  Aaaociate  in  Bngliah^he 
Uniyeraity  of  Chicago,  1882-4;  Academy  Instructor  in  Hia- 
tonr,  1884^;  Acting  Dean  of  Morgan  Park  Academy,  1888- 

EbcBBBBT  Ellswobth  Slauoht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
f  esspr  of  Mathematics ;  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Recommendations. 

A3..  Colgate  Uniyeraity,  1888;  and  A.M.,<6id..  1886;  PhJ>., 
the  uniyeraity  of  Chicago,  1886 :  Inatmctor  in  Mathematics, 
Peddie  Institute,  HLghtstown,  N.  J.,  1883-8 ;  Principal,  Peddie 
Inatitute,  1888-82 ;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  1882-4:  Special  Instractor,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chi- 
cago, Summer  Quarter,  1894;  Reader  in  Mathematics,  ibid,, 
1884-6:  AsaisUnt  in  Mathematica,  ibid,,  1896-6;  Associate 
in  Mathematica,  ibid,,  1896-7:  Instructor  in  Mathematica, 
ibid,.  1887-1800:  DepartmenUl  Examiner  in  Mathematica, 
1887-1802,  1808- ;  In  Europe,  1802-3. 

Qbobgb  Cabtbb  Howland,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Italian  Philology. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1886,  and  A.M.,  1888:  Instructor  in 
Chicago  High  School.  1886-81 ;  Student  in  Madrid  and  Paria, 
1881-2;  Florence,  1868-4;  Inatmctor  in  the  Romance  Lan- 
guaffeaand  Literatures,  the  Uniyeraity  of  Chicago,  1882-6; 
Junior  College  Examiner,  i6icl.,  1896-8  ;  Dean  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity College.  1808-1800. 

Iba  Woods  Howbbth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology.  Valparaiso,  Ind, 

A.B.,  Noiiiu  li.  Indiana  Normal.  1885 ;  Piiutipal  t)f  Public 
Schoolb,  1885-7;  Teacher  of  Sciences  and  Matbewatica,  Hay- 
ward  Collojriato  Institute^  Fairfield,  111.,  18S7-9:  admitted  to 
Illinois  Bar,  1889;  Principal  of  High  School,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal„  1«S9-91;  A.B.,  Harvard  University.  1893;  A.M.,  the  Uni- 
versitiof  Chicagro,  1894 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1898;  Graduate  Scholar 
and  University  Extension  Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Polit- 
ical Economy,  ibid.,  1894-5;  Assistant  in  Sociolotfy,  ibid,, 
1805-6;  Secretary  of  the  University  Extension  Claps-study 
Department,  1896-1900;  Dean  in  University  To) Uf?'\  1^9«^  1900; 
Instructor  in  Sociolo*ry,  ifttd.,  1896-1902. 

David  Judson  Linolb,  PhJD.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology. 

S.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1886;  Assistant  in  Soienoe, 
Beloit  College,  1886-7 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Johna  Hopkina 
Uniyersity,  1887-0 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Tulane 
Uniyeraity,  New  Orleana,  La.,  188(MM):  Glraduate  Student, 
Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity,  1880-1 ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  ibid,, 
1881-2  ;Ph.lD.,i&i(f.,  1882;  Reader  in  Biology,  the  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago,  188^3:  AssisUnt  in  Physiology,  iMd,,  1883-4;  In 
struotor  in  Physiology,  <5<d.,  1884-1804. 

John  Qobdon  Wilson,  A.M.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A.M.,  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  1885:  M.B.,  CM.,  ibid,,  1888; 
Postgraduate  Study  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  188(K-1 ;  Surgeon, 
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Bellataouiton  Diipentary,  Olascow,  188&-7 ;  Dispenaaiy  Snr- 
ceoD,  Victoria  Infirmary,  Qlaagow,  1896-1900;  Fellow  in 
Anatomy,  the  Uniyeraity  of  Chicago,  1902 :  Aasooiate  in  Anat- 
omy, ibid,^  1908;  Instmctor  in  Anatomy,  iMd.,  1908-6. 

HxRBEBT  liOOKWOOD  WiLLBTT,  Ph.D.,  ABsistant  Pto- 
fessor  of  the  Semitic  Languagee  and  Litera- 
tures; Dean  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1886;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1887:  Qradnate 
Student,  Yale  UniTersity,  VSSO-U  Pastor,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1887- 
93;  Non-reeident  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Literature,  Bethany  Colloffe,  1892-8;  Qraduate  Student,  the 
UniTersity  of  Ghioa«p.  1S8S-0 ;  Instructor,  Bible  Chair,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1898-67Pn*D.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chieaco,  1896; 
Assistant  in  Semitic  Lanmiages,  i6id.,  1896-7;  Instructor, 
<6id.,  1897-1900;  the  UniTersity  of  Berlin,  1896-9. 

KuBT  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

((iermany),  Itltttt;  Student  of  Mathomaticsand  ABtronomy  at 
KOnigBbers,  1886-7 ;  at  Berlin,  1887-91 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Berlin,  1891;  Student  in  Mathematical  PhyeicB,  ibid.,  1893-3; 
Assistant  to  Professor  Tictjon  in  the  Berliner  Jakrbuch 
office  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Berlin,  1893;  Docent  in 
ABtronomy.  the  University  of  Chicago.  1893-4 ;  Reader,  ibid., 
1894^;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1885-6  :  Associate,  ibid.,  1896-7;  In- 
structor, ibid.,  1897-1901. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French  Literature;  Head  of  Beecher  House; 
Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  Literature 
(Women). 

S.B.,  VVr-Uoalny  (oUogo,  IN^ ;  Teacher  of  History,  lH^7-y; 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Minnesota,  1889-92 ;  Fellow 
in  History,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-3 ;  Docent  and 
Reader  in  Spanish  and  Latin-American  Institutions,  ibid., 
1893-5;  Dean  of  Women  in  Knox  College,  Galosburg,  111., 
1895-6;  Traveling  Fellow  iii,  Romance  Languages^ the  Uni- 
versity of^  Chicago,  1896-7;  Elfeve  titnlaire  de  TBcole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  University  of  Paris,  1897 ;  Aesociato  in  Ro- 
mance Languages,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1897-9;  in 
Paris,  1901-2 ;  Instructor  in  French  Literature,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1899-1905;  Officier  d'Acad6mie,  1905;  Dean  of 
the  Junior  College  of  Literature  (Women),  1906 — . 

Jaoob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Bncknell  University,  1887 ;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Buckneli  Academy,  1887^ :  Student  in  theUniversity  of  Berlin, 
1888-9;  A.M.,  Buckneli  University,  1890:  Follow  in  Mathemat- 
ics. Clark  University,  1889-92 ;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1892; 
Associate  in  Mathematics,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1892-4; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics.  i6td..  1894-7:  Studying  Prussian 
Methods  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics,  1897-S;  French 
and  German  Methods,  1901, 1904-5. 

Clyde  Webeb  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  Literature. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1888;  D.B.,  Yale  University,  1891; 
A.M..  Amherst  College,  1891;  Instructor  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  1891-2;  Reader,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1892-4 ;  Associat-e  in  Biblical  Literature, 
ibid.,  1894-6;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1896  ;  Instructor  in  New  Testament 
Literature,  ibid..  1896-1900;  in  Germany  and  Palestine, 
1900-1 ;  Editorial  Secretary,  the  Religious  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, 1903-5;  Acting  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Iiiterprntation.  thoChiratro  Thftoloiriral  Snminarv, 
1905-6. 

Gborgb  Amos  Dorset,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

A.B.,  DenisoD  UnWeraity*  1888;  Instmotor  in  History, 
Bait^  Colleffe,  Clinton.  Mo.,  1888-9;  A.B.,  Harvard  Univer- 
rity,  1880;  HemeDway  Fellow,  ibid,,  189»-4;  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1894; 
Assistant  in  Anthropology,  ibid,,  1894-5;  Instrnctor  in  An- 
thropology, ibid.,  IS&&-6;  Assistant  Curator  of  Somatology. 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  1896-7;  Cmator,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  ibid..  1897— ;  Professor  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy, Northwestern  University,  1900—;  Honorary  Commis- 
sioner to  Pern  and  Ecuador,  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
1891-2;  President,  American  Foik-Lore  Society,  1902;  Vice- 


President,  American  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of 
Science,  1903-4 :  Vice-President,  American  Anthropological 
Association,  190i— ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Societies  of  Stockholm  and  Paris. 

John  Paul   Goodb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant   Professor   of 
Geography. 

S.B.,  Cuin  toilj  of  Minnesota,  1889;  Professor  of  Natural 
Science,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  1889-98; 
Graduate  Student,  liarvard  University,  summer,  1894;  Grad- 
uate Student,  the  University  of  ('hicago,  summer,  1895 ;  In- 
structor in  Physiography,  University  of  MinneBota,  summer. 
1896;  Fellow  in  Geology,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896-7; 
Instructor  in  Physiography  and  Met^'orology,  ibid.<,  summers 
1897-1900,1902;  Graduate  Student,  t&td.,  1898-9;  Profesj^orof 
Physical  Science  and  Geography,  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  Charleston,  III,,  1899-1901:  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Pennsylvania,  1900-1;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1901 ;  Instructor  in  Geography,  ibid.,  1901-3;  Associate  Editor, 
Jfnn'7-n!  of  ^  ography. 

William  Hill,  A Jd.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1880;  A.B.,  Harrard  UniTersity, 
1891;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1892;  Lee  Memorial  FeUow  in  Harvard 
University,  1891-8;  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  ibid., 
1898;  Associate  in  Political  Economy,  the  University  of  Chi- 
oaco,  1808-4 ;  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1894-7. 

Charles  Ribobo  Maitn,  Ph J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

A.B.,  Columbia  Ckilleffe,  1890;  A.M.,  iMd.,  1891:  Universifer 
Fellow  in  Pliysics.  Columbia  College,  1890-2;  John  TyndaU 
FeUow  of  Columbia  College,  1892-fi ;  Ph.D.,  the  University  of 
Berlin,  1895 ;  Research  Assistant,  the  University  of  Chicairo, 
1898-7;  Associate  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1897-9;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  ibid,,  1899-1902. 

Charles  MANNiifG  Child,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Zoology. 

Ph.B.,  Wesley  an  CoUege,  1890;  8.M.,  ibid,,  1892:  Assistant  in 
Zoology  and  Botany,  fMd.,  two  years ;  Ph.D.,  Leipsig,  1894 ; 
Naples  ZoOlo^cal  Station,  1894 ;  Fellow  in  Zoology,  the  Uni- 


Edoab  Johnson  Qoodspbed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Qreek;  Assistant 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1890 ;  B.B.,  the  University  of  Chi- 
ca«o,1897;  Ph.D.,i6td.,  1S98;  Student,  Yale  University,  1890-1; 
Teacher  of  Classics,  Morgan  Park,  1891-2;  Fellow  in  Semitic* 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-3;  Graduate  Student,  ibid,, 
1892-8;  Honorary  Fellow  in  Now  Testament,  ibid.,  1895-7;  In- 
structor in  Classical  Languages,  South  Side  Academy,  Chi- 
cago, 1894-8 ;  Assistant  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1898-1900;  Associate,  ibid.,  1900-2;  In- 
structor, ibid.r  1902-5 ;  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  on  loave  of 
absence,  1898-1900. 

QoBDON  Jbnninqs  Laino,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Toronto,  1891 ;  Glaasical  Master,  Whetham 
College,  Vancouver,  British  Coinmbia,  1892-3;  Scholar  and 
Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895-6 :  Ph.D., 
ibid,,  1896;  Fellow.  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Rome,  1896-7;  Reader  in  Latin,  Bnrn  Mawr  College,  1897-8; 
Lecturer  in  Latin,  ibid,,  1886-9;  Instructor  in  Latin,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1899-1902. 

RoBBBT  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891;  Tutor  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1891-8; 
A.M.,  i6id..  1898;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Columbia  University 
1893;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1806;  Student.  Berlin  and  00ttin«ren 
Universities,  1895-6 ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  1896-7;  Associate,  ibid,,  1897-9;  Instructor,  ibid 
1899-1902. 
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Philip  Schuylbb  Allen,  Ph«D.,  ABsistant  ProfeflBor 
of  German  Literature. 

A^..  WilliamB  GoUdge,  1881 ;  Initraetor  in  Germaa,  AUen 
Aeaaemy,  Ghloa«o,  1891-2;  Student,  Uniyenity  of  Berlin, 
VStini'y  Instractor  in  £n«rli8h,  Shattaok  Sohoof,  Faribault, 
Minn.,  1894-4;  Fellow  in  German,  UnlTersity  of  Chioago, 
189&-1 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,.  VSSTl ;  Assistant  in  German,  ibid,,  im- 
1900;  Associate,  idid.,  1900-2;  Instractor,  ibid,,  190fr-8;  Man- 
aging Editor  of  ifodem  Philology, 

John  Cummings»  Ph.D.,  ABeistant  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Boonomy. 

A.B.,  Harrard  UniTersity,  1891:  A.M.,  ibid.,  1892;  Senior  Fel- 
low in  Politieal  Economy,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  189S-4; 
Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1894;  Instractor  in  Economics,  Harrard  Uni- 
Tersity, 1894-1900;  Dean  in  UniTersity  College,  1904-5. 

Gerald  Bibnst  Smith,  A.M.,  DJB.,  Agsistant  Pro- 
f esflor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

A.B.,  Brown  UniverBity.  1891 ;  A.M..  Columbia  Univenity, 
1898;  D.B.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1898;  Instructor, 
Oberlin  Academy.  1891-2;  instructor,  Worcester  Academy, 
1^2-5;  Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  Columbia 
UniTersity,  1895-S;  Traveling  Fellow,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1898-1900;  Student  in  University  of  Berlin,  1898; 
Marburg,  IS99 ;  Paris,  1900 ;  Instructor  in  Syst^jmatic  Theol- 
ogy, the  University  of  Chicago,  1900-4. 

Bradley  Moobs  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Plant  Morphology. 
A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  UniTenity,  1892:  Gradnate  Stu- 
dent, Harrard  UniTersity,  1892-6:  Ph.D.,  HarTard  Univer- 
■ity,  1S95;  Assistant  in  BoUny,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1895-6:  Associate  in  Botany,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
18Be-8;  Instructor,  ibid^  18^1902;  research  at  Naples  and 
Bonn,  Winter  1897-8;  Head  Instmctor  in  Botany,  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  1897— ;  Research  at  Naples,  Spring, 
1904. 

Herbert  Newbt  McCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Chemistry. 
8.B.,  Pnrdne  UniTersity,  1892:  Assistant  in  Chemietry,  ibid,, 
1892-3;  Chemist  for  Swift  A  Company,  Chicago,  1898-4 ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Fargo  College,  1894-6 :  Fel- 
low in  Chemistry,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1896-8;  Ph.D.. 
ibid.,  1896;  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1898-9;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  UniTersity  of  Utah,  1899-1901;  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  ibid.,  1901:  Instmctor  in  Chemistry,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901-8. 

James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  European  History;  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Houses. 
A.B.,  Rutgers  College,  1892 ;  Graduate  Student,  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  1892-8;  Fellow  in  History,  ibid.,  1898-5;  Ph.D., 
ibid,,  ^S»',  Assistant  in  History,  ibid.,  1896-7:  Associate, 
ibid,,  1897H»;  Instructor  in  European  History,  1899-1904. 

Hugo  Richard  Meyer,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Eiconomy.* 
A.B..  HarTard  UniTersity,  1892;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1894. 

Ne-wman  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Director  of  the  University 
Press. 

Ph.B..  Albion  College,  1898;  Clerk,  UniTersity  Extension 
DiTision  and  Graduate  Student  in  Political  Science,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1894-6;  Instructor  and  Secretary  of 
the  UniTersity  Extension  DiTision,  Correspondence-study 
Department,  1896-8;  Manager  the  Recorder  Preta,  Albion, 
Mich.,  1898-1900. 

Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics. 

S.B.,  UniTersity  c»f  Texas,  1898:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1894:  Ph.D.,  the 

UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1896;  Chemist  Geological  Sunrey  of 

Texas,  1892-3;  Fellow  in  Pure  Mathematics,  UniTersity  of 


Texas,  1893-4;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1894-6;  Student  at  Leipaig  and  Paris,  1896-7;  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  UniTersity  of  California,  1897-9; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  i6<d.,  1899 ;  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  UniTersity  off  Texas,  1899-1900; 
Editor  American  Mathematical  MontMv,  1902- ;  Associate 
Editor  Trantactiont  American  McUhemaiteal  Society,  1902- ; 
Research  Assistant  to  the  Carnegie  Institution,  1904. 

William  Vaughn  Moody,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  and  Rhetoric! 
A.B.,  HarTard  UniTersity,  1808 ;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1894 :  Assistant  in 
English,  ibid^  and  in  EadcUff e  College,  ISM-S ;  Instructor  in 
English  and  Rhetoric,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1895-1901. 

Prbdrio  Mason  Blanohard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Speaking. 

Ph.B.,  Oberlin  CoUege,  1898;  A.M.,  iMd.,  1897 ;  Graduate  of 
Emerson  College  of  Oratoryt  1896 ;  Instructor,  {6idM  1896-7; 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1897-1908. 


Assistant   Professor   of 


Carl  Kinsley,  A.M.,  M.E., 
Physics. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1893;  A.M.,  »&id.,  1896  :M.E.,  Cornell 
UniTersity,  1894;  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Washinston  UniTersity,  1894-8:  Scholar  in  Physics 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Johns  Hopkins  UniTersity, 
1886-^;  Electrical  Expert  for  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment, 1899-1901;  Fellow  in  Physics,  the  UniTersity  of  Chi- 
cago, 1901-2;  Instructor  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1902-3. 

Charles  Edward  Merriam,  A.M.,  PhJD.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Lenox  College,  1893 ;  Teacher  in  Iowa  Public  Schools, 
1893-4;  A.B.,  State  UniTersity  of  Iowa,  1895;  Instructor  in 
Lenox  College,  1895-6;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  UniTer^ 
sity,  1896^8;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Fellow  in  Political  Science, 
1897-8;  Lecturer,  ibid,,  im-9;  Ph.D.,  <6<cl.,  1900;  Student  in 
Berlin  and  Paris,  1899-1900;  Dooent  in  Political  Science, 
the  UniTorsity  of  Chicago,  190O-2 ;  Associate,  ibid,,  1902-8; 
Instructor,  ibid.,  1906-5 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1905—  . 

Stuart  Wellbr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pal»on- 
tologic  Geology. 

8.B.,  Cornell  University,  1S94;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1901;  Aasistant. 
MiHsouri  Geological  Survey,  1890j  Assistant,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  1S91;  Musoum  AsBistant  in  charge  of  PalflPoutoiogy, 
Cornell  University,  1892-3 ;  Assistant  in  Geologj',  ibid.,  1893-4 ; 
Assistant  in  Paleeontologv  and  Graduate  Student,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1894-5;  PaiaetmtoWiBt  to  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey,  1899—;  Geologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois, 
1906—;  Assistant  Geologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1901—: 
Assistant  in  Palteontologic  Geology,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  1S95-7;  ABsoolate,  ibid.,  1S97-190O;  Instructor,  ibid., 
1909-1. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

A.B.,  Albion  College  (Mich.),  1894;  Instractor  in  Aatronomy 
and  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  ibid.,  1892-4;  Soperintend- 
ent  of  Manufacturing  Statistics  of  the  State  Census  of 
Michigan,  1894-5 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Astronomy,  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago,  1895-6;  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  ibid., 
1896-8;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Associate  in  Astronomy,  ibid., 
1898-1900;  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1900^3. 

Willard  Clark  Qore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  the  College  of  Education. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1894;  Assistant  in  English, 
ibid.,  1894^;  Ph.M.,  ibid,,  1895;  Principal.  High  School, 
Riverside,  III.,  1896-9;  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  1899-1900 ;  Graduate  Student 
and  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  the  University  of  Chicago.  190O-1 : 
Fh.jy..  ibid.,  1901;  Teacher  of  Psychology,  Chicago  Normal 
School,  1901-2. 


^Resigned. 


fAbsent  on  leave. 
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Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  AsmBtant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy;  Head  of  North 
House. 
Ph.B.,  Univenity  of  South  Dakota,  1894;  Ph.D.,  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Chicago,  1806;.HarTard Law  School,  1884-6;  Unirer. 
Fity  of  Leipsiff,  1880:  Ecole  dee  Sciences  Politiqnes,  Paris, 
1890-1 ;  Fellow,  the  UniTerBity  of  Chicago.  1897-8;  Principal, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  High  School,  1889-1902 ;  In Btructor  in  Politi- 
cal Economy,  the  UniverBity  of  Chicago,  1902-4 ;  Aisistant 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1904—. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor,  and 
Secretary  of  the  University  Extension  Lecture- 
study  Department. 

Graduate,  State  Normal    School,    Kirksrille.    Mo.,    1887; 

Principal  Pablic  Schools,  Dayton,  Wash..  1888-93;  Ph.B.,  the 

UniTerBity  of  Chicago,  1885 :  Graduate  Scholar  in  Sociology, 

ibid,,  1895-6:  Instractor.  ibid.,  1886-1902. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells.  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Patholo^ ;  Dean  in  Medical  Work. 

Ph.  B.,  Yale  University,  1895 ;  A.M.,  Lake  Forest  Umversity, 
1897;  M.D..Ru8h  Med  icalCollesrp,  1898;  Ph.D.,  the  Univorsity 
of  Chicajfo,  19(«;  lutertie.  Cook  County  Hospital,  1898-9; 
Fellow  in  Pathology,  Ruwh  Medical  College,  190<);  Fellow 
and  AsBistant  iu  Pathology,  ibid.y  1901 ;  Associato  in  Pathol- 
ogy, the  UniverBity  of  Chicago,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  Pathol- 
ogy, ibid.,  1902^;  Student  in  Berlin,  1904-5;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  ibid.,  1901—. 

Preston  Kybs,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Bxperi mental  Pathology. 
A.B..  Bowdoin  CoUege,  1886;  A.M.,  ifrid.,  1900:  M.D.,  Johns 
HopldoB  UniTorsity,  1900;  Gkaduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1898;  Fellow  in  the  Rockefeller  Institntft  for  Medical 
Besearoh,  1902-S ;  Associate  in  Anatomy,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1901-2;  Associate  in  the  Memorial  Institute  for 
Infections  Diseases,  1904 ;  Instractor  in  Anatomy,  the  Uni- 
*  versity  of  Chicago,  1902^. 

Joseph  Edward  Ratoroft,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Culture,  and  Examining 
Physician. 

Director,  PhyBical  Culture,  Worcester  Academy,  1888-92; 
Inetructorin  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Culture,  1889-92 ; 
Director,  Physical  Culture,  Eagle  Lake  Assembly,  1895; 
Asaifltant  in  Physical  Culture,  tho  University  of  Chicago, 
1892-6;  A.Bm  ifetci..l896;  Head  of  Snell  House,  1896-9;  M.D., 
Rush  Medical  Collego,  1899;  Assistant  in  Diaoaaos  of  Chest, 
Throat,  and  Nose.  Rush  Medical  College,  1899-1904;  Instruc- 
tor, the  UniverBity  of  Chicago.  1896-1904. 

Waldemar  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phys- 
iological Chemistry. 
S.B»  Harvard  University,  1896;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1900;  Assistant 
in  Pbydoiotry.  Harvard  Medical  School,  1900-1 :  Assistant 
Professor  of  rharmacoloiry  and  Physiological  Chemistry, 
University  of  Missoori,  190»-6. 

Anton  Julius  Carlson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology. 
8.B.,  Angnstana  CoUege,  1896;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1899;  Student, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1899-1902;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1902 : 
Assistant  in  Physiology,  ibid.,  1902-3 :  Research  Assistant  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  190&-4. 

Carl  Johannes  Kroh,  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Physical  Training,  the  College  of 
Education. 

Fried!  iti  Ki.  ipp'a  Institute,  Baltimore.  1860-7;  Turnlehrer 
Seminar,  Milwaukee,  1878-9;  Instructor  in  Qyranastica,  Bal- 
timore, 1872-8;  Director  of  Phyaical  Culture,  Dayton,  O.. 
1879-81 ;  Cincinnati,  O.,  1881-91 ;  Head  of  Department  of 
Physical  Training.  Cook  County  and  Chicago  Normal  School, 
1891-9;  studied  Methode  of  Physical  Training  in  ?:urope, 
1885, 1899-1900, 19aJ;  Head  of  Depnrtment  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, School  of  Education,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1901-4. 


Frbdkrio  Jambs  Gurney,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Re- 
corder. 

A.B.,  UniTcrsity  of  Michigan,  1880;  D.B.,  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1888 ;  Instructor,  the  American 
Institute  of  Hebrew,  1882-6:  Instmotor  in  the  English  New 
Testament,  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1884-<( ;  Ex- 
aminer's Clerk,  the  University  of  Chicago,  189S-0 ;  Assistant 
to  \hB  Recorder,  ibid.,  1899-1906;  Assistant  Recorder,  ibid., 
1906-. 

Theodore   Lee    Nefp,  A.M.,  PhJ).,  Instructor   in 
French. 

Ph.H..  De  Pauw  UnivorHity.  1883,  and  A.M.,  1886:  Student  in 
Franco  and  Germany,  188-4-6;  Instructor  and  Associato  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages,  De  Pauw  University,  1886-90; 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Lunguages, 
Iowa  State  University,  1890-94;  Graduate  Btudent  in 
Romance  Languages,  the  University  of  Chicago,  lS93-i; 
Senior  Fellow,  ibid.,  1894-6;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1896;  Associate  in 
Romance  Languages,  t6td.,  1896-7;  in  Enrope,  1899-1900. 

LuANNA  Robertson,  PhJ).,  Instructor  in  Qerman; 
Head  of  Kelly  House. 

Ph.B.,  Wooster  Uniyersity,  1688;  Principal  of  Hi«h  School, 
BelleTue,  Ohio,  1888-6:  Student  in  Germany,  188&-6;  Ph.D., 
Wooster  UniTorsity,  1890 :  Student  in  Berlin,  1891-2 ;  Academy 
Associate,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-4:  Aoadenur  In- 
stractor, ibid,,  1894-1900;  Instractor,  Soath  Side  Academy, 
1900-3:  instractor  and  Dean  of  Women,  the  UniTersity  High 
School  190^4. 

Thor  Rothstein,  A.B.,  M.L.,  Instructor  in  Neuro- 
pathology. 

A.B.,  Sweden,  18S4;  Candida ftm  Medir(}-phiUmophicuJt,  Uni- 
Tersity of  Lund.  1^;  Assistant  in  Histology,  Karolinska 
Institute,  Stockholm,  1889-91 :  Candidaius  Medicincf^.  1891 ; 
Retzius*  prize,  1><90  and  1892 ;  Student  in  Kiel  and  Munich, 
1892 ;  Physician  in  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Sweden,  1894 ;  Resi- 
dent Physician  in  Clinic  for  Nervous  Diseases  at  Royal 
Seraphim  Lazarett,  Stockholm,  1895-6:  In  charge  of  Ex- 
traordinary Professorehip  in  Anatomy  and  Histology, 
Stockholm,  1897;  Licentiatus  Medicines,  1897. 

Ernest  Jean  Dubedout,  Db.  te  Lbttres,  Instructor 
in  French  Literature. 

B.  te  lettres,  1885 ;  Stadent  in  Madrid,  1885-7 ;  Lioenoi6  te  let- 
tres,  1888;  Professear  de  grammaire  sap^rieure  (9e),  College 
de  TiToli.  Bordeaux,  1889-9S;  Professear  de  litt^ratnre  fran- 
gaise,  Colltoe  S.  Ignace,  Paris,  1898-99:  Student,  Berlin,  1896; 
Professear  de  Rh6torique,  College  S.  JoMph,  Paris,  1900-1  ; 
Dr.  fts  lettres,  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1901. 

BiARTiN  SoHt^TZE,  Ph.D.,  lustructor  in  German. 

Graduate,  Gymnasium  of  Gftstrow,  Germany,  1886;  Student, 
University  of  Kruiburg  in  Bad  on,  18^6  j  University  of 
Rostock,  1887 ;  Passed  (Uvil  Service  Kxamination  in  Law, 
1H89;  Private  Teaching,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1890-2;  Assistant 
Editor,  P'o/fcfi6ia«,Pittsbum,  Pa.,  1892^;  Professor  of  Gor- 
man,  Reaver  Coll pge,  Beaver,  Pa,,  1891-5;  ProfesBor  of  Ger- 
man, Beaver  High  School,  ibid.,  1895;  Fellow  in  Germanics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897-9;  Ph.D.,  ibid..  1899;  Senior 
Follow,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  Instructor  in  German,  Northwestern 
University,  Kvanston,  111,*  1900-1;  Associate  in  German,  the 
University  of  Chicatro.  19tn-3. 

William  August  Peterson,  D.B.,  Instructor  (in  the 
Swedish  Theolo^cal  Seminary)  in  General  His- 
tory, Church  History,  and  the  Greek  and  Swed- 
ish Languages.  Morgan  Park, 
Student  at  Bethel  Theoloirical  Seminary,  Stookholm,  Sweden, 
1888-6;  Pastor,  Sala,  Sweden,  1886-3;  graduated  from  the 
Swedish  Department  of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Morgan  Park,  IU.,  1889,  and  from  the  American  De- 
partment, i6i({.,  with  degree  of  D.B.,  1890;  Post-Graduate, 
ibid,,  1890-1;  ordahied,  Sioux  Falls.  South   Dakota,   1891; 
Pastor^ioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  1891-2 ;  Graduate  Stadent 
of  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-5. 
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Christiaiv  JOBOurius  Olsen,  Instructor  (in  the 
Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in 
HomileticB,  Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 

Morgan  Park. 
PriTate  DiTinity  Coune.  Throodhjom,  Norway,  1880;  Sta- 
dent  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1884-6; 
Pastor,  Oconomowoo,  Wisconsin,  1886-8;  Pastor,  Ean.  Claire, 
Wis.,  188»4Mj^Editor  of  VcMfteren,  the  Dano-Norwegian  Bap- 
tist paper il894-6 ;  Instnictor  in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Sem- 
inary, the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1896—. 

Charles  Porter  Small,  M.D.,  the  University  Phy- 
sician. 

A.B.,  Colby  UniTersity.  1886;  A.M.,  iMd.,  1889;  M.D.,  Maine 
Medical  School,  1880 ;  House  Surgeon,  Maine  Oeneral  Hoe- 
pdtal,  1889-90;  Second  Assistant  Surgeon,  National  Soldiers' 
Home,  Togus,  Maine.  1890-1. 

JoHif  Adelbxrt  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Prac- 
tical Astronomy. 

8.B.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  1886;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. ilHd,,  1886-8;  S.M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Astronomer,  Prirate 
Obsenratory,  Marengo,  111.,  1802-9;  Volunteer  Research  As- 
sistant, the  Yerkes  Observatory,  1896, 1900 :  Assistant,  i6id.« 
1001 -8;  Carnegie  Inrestigator  in  Stellar  Photometry,  ibid,, 
lOOB-5. 

EARNEST  LeRot  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, the  University  High  School,  School  of 
Education. 

A.B.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1887 :  Instructor  in  Classics,  Harrard 
School,  New  York  City,  1880-91:  Academy  Associate  in  Mathe- 
'  matics,   the    University  of  Chicago,  1802-4;  Tutor,  ibid,^ 
1804-6. 

Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Botany. 

A.B..  Oberlln  CoUei^e,  1888 ;  Public  School  of  Pittsfleld,  O., 
lBSii~9:  Principal  f)f  Crookston,  Minnoaota  Hif^h  School, 
1880-08;  A.M.,  OberliaCoUoKe.  1893:  Student  in  the  UniTer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1^!M) ;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany,  ibid*, 
1806;  Ph.D.,  ibid,.  1897;  Agsistant,  ibid.,  1897-9;  Associate, 
ibid.,  If«^l901 ;  Resoarch  at  Bonn,  Germany,  19tn  2;  Memher 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  AB8(.>ciati4>a  Interna- 
tionale des  Botanistos,  Die  Dr-uteche  Botanische  Qesell- 
schaft:    Editor  of  Currpiit    Hittiuiical   Literatur(»,  Journal 

gf   Applied    Micrmcopy,    lSwy-iyti3;     American     Editor    of 
ytoloffy,  B€4ani9ehe»  CtnirdlbUUt,  1M8-. 

Edward  Ambrose  Beohtel,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Latin ;  Dean  in  University  College. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University .  1888 ;  UniTersity  Scholar, 
<Md..  1888-9:  Professor  of  Orecfk,  Mt.  Morris  College,  ni., 
1889-01 :  Professor  of  Latin,  Yankton  GoUeffe,  1802 ;  Instroctor 
in  Latin  and  Qreek,  Northwestern  UniTersity  Academy, 
1808-4 ;  Instructor  in  Latin.  Northwestern  UniTersity,  1804-7 ; 
Fellow,  the  UniTersity  of  Cnicago,  1897-8 ;  Assistant  in  Latin, 
ibid.,  1898-1900:  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1900;  Associate,  ibid.,  1900-2. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breokinridor,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  In- 
structor in  Household  Administration ;  Assistant 
Dean  of  Women;  Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of 
Arts  (Women). 

S.B.«  Wellesley  (yoUege,  1888;  Instnictor  in  Mathematics, 
Hi«h  School,  Washin^n,  D.  C,  188»-90:  Ph.M.,  the  UniTer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1807TFellow  in  Political  Science,  ibid,,  1897- 
1901;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1901 ;  J.  D.,  ibid.,  190A. 

Bdward  Soribner  Ames,  X.M.,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in 
Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Drake  UniTersity,  1889;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1891;  D.B.,  Tale 
UniTersity,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy,  Tale 
UniTersity,  1892-4:  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1394-5;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  18f«;  Instructor,  Disciples 
Dirinity  House,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1895-7 ;  Decent  in 


Browit  Posey,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  of  the 
Eye. 

Yanderbilt  UniTersity,  1886-9;  M.D..  UniTersity  of  Penn- 
syWania,  1892;  Post^iraduate  Medical  Work,  New  Tork 
City,  1892-3;  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  NaTy,  1808-6; 
House  Surgeon,  New  Tork  Ere  and  Ear  Infirmary.  1896-7: 
worked  in  Laboratories  of  Weigert  (Frankfurt,  a.M.)  and 
Leber  (Heidelberg)  and  in  the  clinics  of  Vienna,  1806-9; 
Assistant  in  Ophthalmology,  Rush  Medical  College,  1901-8; 
worked  in  clinics  of  Vienna  and  Laboratory  of  Axenfeld, 
Freiburg  i.B.,  1004. 

Torild  ARNOLDsoir,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German 
and  in  Scandinavian  Literatures.* 


Graduate  Qymaasiuin.  Stockholm,  1889;  Joridisk  Prelimi- 
nAroxamen^  UuBala  University,  1890;  Inetructor  in  Modem 
LangURKPs,  Monmouth  CoUoffe.  1899-1901;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1900; 


Philosophy,  ibid..  1806-7;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Peda 
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,  Butler  College,  1897-1900;   Pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park 


horch  of  the  Diseiples,  Chicago,  IlL,  1900—, 
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A.M.,  ibid.^  1906;  Instructor  in  French,  the  Cniveraity  of 
('hicaffo,  Summer  Quartor,  1901;  Graduate  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Lausanne,  1902-3;  Saragossa,  1903;  the  University  of 
(■hicaffo,  at  intervals  from  1899;  Instructor  in  Modern 
T..inL:ii!ic'  r-,  t'ni  versity  of  Utah,  19U1-4;  Professor,  i6id.,  1904— . 

Clarenob  Almon  Torrby,  Ph.B.,  Inspector  of  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

Ph.B.,  Cornell  CoUem,  1800;  Principal  of  Schools,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, la.,  1890-2:  Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-8: 
Assistant  Cataloguer,  <Md.,  1898-4. 

Hbrybt  Fostbr  Mallory,  A.B.,  Instructor,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Correspondence-study  Department. 

A.ii.,  Colcrate  University,  18i«j;  Instructor  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  St.  John's  Military  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  1890-2; 
Graduate  Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-7 ;  In- 
structor in  Grook  and  Latin,  Chicago  Academy,  Chicago, 
1892-:J;  Fellow  in  Semitic,  1893-5;  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896-7;  Instructor  in  Biblical 
Literature  and  Latin,  Kenwood  Institnto.  Chicago,  1897-9; 
Assistant,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1898-1900;  Associate. 
ibid.,  1900-2. 

Rorbrt  Johnsoiv  Bonnbr,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Qreek. 

A.]^.,    L  i.ivurbili     ui    I'wiwiitu,    ir-'Xi;    Ffilovv   iii     Lfiliu,    ibid., 

lh91-3;  (rraduato  of  Ontario  Law  School  and  Memher  of 
Ontario  Bar,  1894 ;  (^laeeical  Master,  Collegiatfl  InBtitnte, 
CoUingwood,  Ont.,  1895-9 ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  181*9-1900;  Profeasor  of  Latin,  John  B.  Stetson 
University,  1900-3 ;  ABsistant  in  Greek,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1905-4;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1904;  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
LHtin,  University  College,  ibid..  1904-5:  Associate  in  Greek, 
the  University   of   Chicago,    1905-6;    Instrnctor  in  Greek, 

Nbls  SoREifsoN  Lawdahl,  Instructor  (in  the  Dano- 
Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church 
History.  Morgan  Park. 

Stadent  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  lfi90-2 ; 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  UniTenitr  of  Chicairp,  1802-4; 
graduated  from  the  Dano-Norweorian  TneoloaricaTSemlnary 
of  the  UniverBitar  of  Chicago,  18M:  AsaiBtant  in  the  Dano- 
Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  1003 ;  ordained  in  Kaason, 
Minnesota,  July  11,  1808;  Pastor  in  Kasson,  May  18a]K)oto. 
ber  1886. 

JosBPHiNB  Chbstbr  Robbrtsoit,  A.B.,  Head  Cata- 
loguer. 

A.B.,  Wellealey  College,  1881 ;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools, 
Albion,  N.  T.,  1888-5;  Instrnctor  in  Shepardson  College, 
Granville,  Ohio,  1888-9 ;  Librarian.  Nortlifleld  Seminary.  1802 ; 
Librarian,  Stato  Normal  School.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1W8-4; 
Oradnate  Stadent.  the  Universi^  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1886;  Associate,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1804-7. 

Glbnit  Moodt  Hobbs,  S.6.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ics, the  School  of  Education. 
S.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1881 ;  Ph.D.,  the  University  of 
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Chicago,  1905 ;  Laboratory  AsAistant,  Uniyersity  of  lUinoii, 
1891-2;  Laboratory  Aasistaiit,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
189»-4 ;  Tutor,  ibid,,  1894-6 ;  Assistant,  i6id.,  1807-8 ;  Associate. 
ibid,.  189^-1901 :  Instructor,  i6id.,  1901-i5;  Instmctor,  School 
of  Education,  1906—. 

Lauder  William  Jonbs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1892;  Fellow  in  Chemistry.  iMd., 
1896-7:  Ph.DM  the  UniTorsity  of  Chicago.  1897;  Assistant  in 
Chemistry,  ibid,,  1897-1900;  Associate  in  Chemistry,  ibid,, 
1900-2. 

Qbobob  Elmer  Shambaugh,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1892;  M.D.,  UniTersityof  Penn- 
syWania,  1896 ;  Htndent  at  UniTersities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
1896-7;  Lecturer  in  Otology,  Chicago  Policlinic,  1898-1900; 
Instructor  in  Laryngology,  Woman's  Medical  College,  1898- 
1902;  Assistant  in  Otology,  Rush  Medical  College,  190O-4; 
Instructor  in  Otology,  ibid,,  1904—;  Assistant  Aurist  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  1902— . 

Ella  Adams  Moore,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  UniTersity.  1892 ;  Instructor  in  Latin,  De  Pauw 
UniTersity,  1892-8;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Cornell 
Uniyersil^.  1898-(;  Graduate  Student  in  Eniush,  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  C'hicago,  1894-6 :  in  Europe.  1897 ;  Lecturer  and 
Associate,  ibid,,  1896-1908;  in  Europe,  1901-2. 

George  Linnjsus  Marsh,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
English. 

A.B.,  Iowa  Colloge,  1^2 ;  admitted  to  Iowa  Bar,  1895;  Ghrad- 
nate  Student,  the  University  of  Ohicaffo,  1898-9;  A.M.,  ibid,, 
1899;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1899-1901 ;  Readnr,  ibid,,  1901-2; 
AsBociate,  i6td.,  1902^;  Instructor,  tfei'd.,  19(>4— ;  Special  In- 
structor, South  Side  Academy,  Summer,  1899;  Acting  As- 
Bistant  in  English.  Morgan  Park  Academy,  spring,  1900; 
Assistant  in  English,  Armour  Institute  of  Technoloffy, 
1901-2 ;  Ph.D.,  the  Univereity  of  Chicago,  1903. 

Hbnrt    Chakdler    Cowlbs,   Ph.D.,   Instructor   in 
Botany. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College.  1896 ;  Ph.D..  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1898;  Graduate  Student,  ibid,,  1894;  Professor  of  Naturtd 
Sciences,  Gates  College,  1894-6 ;  Special  Field  Assistant  in 
the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Summer  1896 ;  Fellow  in  Geology,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1896-6;  Fellow  in  Botany,  ibid.,  l£»6- 
7;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany,  i6id.,  1897-8 ;  Assistant, 
ibid,,  1898-1901;  Associate,  ibid,,  1901-2;  Instructor,  Ibid,, 
1902-. 

Qeorge  Breed  Zug,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History 
of  Art. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1893;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard 
UniTersity,  1808-4 ;  University  of  Berlin,  winter  J894-6 ;  Paris, 
1899-1900;  American  School  at  Rome,  and  tJniversity  of 
Rome,  winters,  1901-8. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Se- 
mitic Languages  and  Literatures. 
A.B.,  Des  Moines  College,  1803 ;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Des 
Moines  College  Academy,  1891-2 ;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Cedar 
Valley  Seminary,  Osage,  Iowa,  1893-6 ;  Graduate  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicajso,  1896-7;  Fellow,  ibid,^  1897^;  Ph.D., 
ibid,,  1899;  Docent  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
ibid,,  1899-1901;  Assistant,  ibid,,  1901-2;  Associate,  ibid,, 

RoRBRT  Franklin  Hoxir,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Ph.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow,  iMd.,  1893-6; 
Acting  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  1897-8:  Instructor  in  Economics,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1898-1901 ;  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Political  Science,  Washington  and  Lpe  University,  1901-2; 
Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics, Cornell  University,  1903-6:  Ph.D.,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1905;  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1906—. 


Adolf  Charles  von  Nos,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man Literature. 

Abiturientenexamen,  Imperial  Gymnasium,  Gras,  Austria, 
1893;  Student.  University  of  Graz,  1898-4;  Assistant,  ibid,, 
1896-7;  Student,  University  of  GOttingen,  1897-9 ;  Graduate 
student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  ^00:  A.B.,  ibid,,  1900; 
Instructor  in  German  and  French,  and  University  Extension 
Reader,  Burlington  (la.)  Institute,  1900-1;  Instructor  in 
German,  Leland  Stanxord  Jr.  University,  1901-3;  Fellow  in 
German,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1908-4;  Assistant  in 
German.  <6id.,  1904-6;  Ph.D.,  iMd.,  1905;  Instructor  in  Gezw 
man,  ibid,,  1906—. 

Daniel  Graisberrt  Retell,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor 
in  Anatomy. 

A.B..  University  of  Toronto,  1894 :  M.B.,  ibid,,  1900;  Member, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1900;  Fellow  in 
Anatomy,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1900-1;  Assistant  in 
Anatomy,  ibid,,  1901-2;  Associate,  ibid,,  1902S-8. 

Norman  MacLeod  Harris,  M.6.,  Instructor  in  Bac- 
teriology. 

M.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1894;  M.B.C.3.,  England  and 
L.R.C.P.,  London,  1896 ;  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  1896-7 ;  Assistant  in  Patholcwy*  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1897-8 ;  Instructor  in  Bacteriology,  ibid., 
1898-1900;  Associate  in  Bacteriology,  ibid,,  1900-3:  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1901. 

Howard  Taylor  Ricketts,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Pathology. 

A.B..  University  of  Nebraska,  1894;  M.Dm  Northwestern 
Medical  College,  1897 :  Interne,  Cook  Counter  Hospital,  1898-9; 
Fellow  in  Cutaneous  Pathology.  Rush  Medical  College,  1899- 
1901 ;  Assistant  in  Dermatology,  t&id.,  1899-1901:  Student  in 
Germany,  1901-2 ;  Associate  in  rathology,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  1902-3 ;  Instructor  in  Pathology,  ibid,,  1903—. 

Basil  Coleman  Htatt  Harvbt,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor 
in  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1894;  Graduate,  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Nova  Scotia,  1896;  M.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1898; 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  ibid,,  1896-7:  Member 
of  CoUoge  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ontario,  1898 ;  Assist- 
ant in  Anatompr,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1901-2;  Associate 
in  Anatomy,  ibid,,  1902-4;  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  ibid,, 
1904—. 

John  Charles  Hbssler,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Teacher  of  Science.  Lake  High  School,  Chicago.  1890-2 ;  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago, 
1892-9;  A.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Ph.D..  ibid,, 
1899. 

Joseph  Parker  Warren,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University.  1896;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1897:  Ph.D., 
i6u2.,  1902;  Assistant  in  History  and  Government  and  Gradu- 
ate Student,  Harvard  University,  1896-7,  1899-1900,  1901-2; 
Fellow  in  American  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1897-8 ;  Instructor  in  Government,  Harvard  Summer  School, 
1900,  1901,  and  1903;  Instructor  in  History,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  1901. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
A.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896 ;  Graduate  Student 
ibid,,  1896-7 ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  ibid,,  iaW-9 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1899 ; 
Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  Associate,  ibid,,  1900-2 

Hiram    Parker   Williamson,    A.M.,   Instructor   in 
French. 

S.Bm  Middlebury  College,  1896;  A.M..  ibid.,  1897;  Instructor 
in  French  and  German.  Rugby  School,  Kenilworth,  111., 
1897-9;  Graduate  Student  and  Instructor  in  French  in  the 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  of  Princeton  University, 
1899-1900 ;  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1900-1;  Associate  in  French 
Literature,  ihld,,  1901-2. 
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Thomas  Brucb  Fbbas,  A.B.,  Curator  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  UnWenity,  1886;  Principal  Hich 
ScbooL  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  1896-7;  Chemist,  Western  Eleetno 
Co.,  1807-8 ;  Laboratory  Inspector,  Department  of  Ghemia- 
try,  the  TJniTersity  of  Chicago,  189&-i9Q2;  Superintendent 
Laboratory  Supply  Department,  University  of  Chioairo 
Press,  IMS;  Manager  Western  Branch  of  Kmst  Leits,  1906; 
Curator  in  Chemistry,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1904—. 

Chablbb  Clauds  Quthbib,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physiology. 
8.B.,  Wood  Lawn  Institute,  1807 ;  Research  Assistant  in  Vet- 
erinary Science,  Missouri  University.  1809-1901;  M.D.,  ibid,. 
1901;  Fellow  in  Physioiogy,  tMd.,  1901-2;  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology,  Western  Beserre  University,  1902-8;  Assistant  in 
Physiology,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1903-4;  Associate  in 
Pby^ogy,  iMd^  l90A-«;  Instructor  in  Physiology,  iMd., 

Jamzs  Wsbbb  Libb,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

AJB.,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1807:  Assistant  in  English, 
ibid,^  1899-1900;  Associate  in  English,  Q>iA,^  1900-2;  Instructor 
in  English,  ibid,,  190S-. 

Waixaob   WAi;rBB   Atwood,    Ph.D.,    Instructor   in 
Physiography  and  General  Qeology. 

S.B.,   the  University  of  Chicago,  1897:    Ph.D.,   ibid,,   1903; 

ABfiifltant  Geoloffist,  New  Jersey  Geolo^cal  Survey,  1897; 
AsfiUtant  Geologist,  Wisconsin  Natural  History  Survey, 
189*-9;  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  Mathematics,  Lewis 
Institute*,  1897-9;  Instructor  in  Teachers' ColleRp,  the  Uni- 
versity of  ChicaRo,  1899 ;  Instructor  in  Field  Geology,  ihid,^ 
Summers,  1898.  1S99;  FpIIow  in  Geoloffy,  tfcid.,  1899-1900; 
Assistant  in  PhyaioRraphy,  tfetd.,  1901-2;  Associat-e,  ibid.^ 
1902-3;  Instractor  in  FhyeioRrajshy  and  General  Gool<wy, 
ifeid.,  1903— ;  Instructor  in  Physiogrraphy  and  Gooloffy,  Cui- 
ca^o  Institute,  1900-1 ;  AsBietant  GeolngiHt  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  1901— ;  Geoloffist,  lUinoia  Geological  Sur- 
vey, 1906-. 

Pebct  Holmbs  Botbton,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Amherat  College,  1897 ;  A.M.,  Harvard  UniTenibr,  1896; 
Instrnetor  in  English,  Smitti  Academy,  St.  Lonis.  18M&-19Q2; 
Reader  in  Bngliah,  the  Univenity  of  Chicago,  1902^;  Acting 
AMiatant  Professor  of  English,  Washington  UniTersity, 
Winter  Qnarter,  190S ;  Secretary  of  Instmotion^faantanqua 
Institution,  1908—;  Associate  Id  English,  the  tTniversity  of 
Chicago,  190S-5. 

RoBBBT  MoBBis,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political 
Ekx>nomy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashrille,  1897;  LL.B.,  West  Virginia 
Universi^,  1899;  A.B..  ibid,,  1889;  Fellow  and  Assistant  in 
Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1899-19U0;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1900;  Henry 
Lee  Fellow  in  Political  EcoDomy,  Harvard  University, 
1900-2;  A.M..  ibid,,  1902;  Senior  Fellow  in  Sociology,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1902-8;  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Political  Soieooe,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1904; 
Instmctor  in  Political  Economy,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
190i-. 

Habbt  Dblmont  Abblls,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  the  Academy  for  Boys. 

Morgan  Park. 

S.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  Oradnate  Student. 
ibid.,  1896 ;  Instmctor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Kenwood 
Preparatory  School,  1897-8;  Academy  Assistant  in  Introduc- 
tory Year.  1808-9;  Associate  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  ibid,, 
1899-1902 ;  Oradnate  Student  Chemistry,  ibid,.  Summer.  1908. 

Abtbub  Willis  Lbobabd,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English, 
the  Academy  for  Boys.  Morgan  Park, 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1897 ;  Fellow  in  English,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1897;  Instructor  in  Greek.  Princeton 
University,  1896-9;  Assistant  in  English.  Class  Study  Depart- 
ment, the  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900;  Assistant  in  Eug- 
lish,  the  Morgan  Park  Academy,  1900-2;   Associate,  ibid,. 


BuBTON  Jbssb  Simpson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

S.B..  the  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  M.D.,  Rush  Medical 
College,  1900. 

Edith  Fosteb  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1807;  Graduate  Student, 
<Md..  1897  {Assistant  in  Ei^Ush,  ihid.,  1897-8;  Associate  in 
English,  ilfid,,  l896-1900rDepartmental  Examiner  in  Eng- 
lish, <6ul.,  1899-1900;  Head  of  Kelly  House,  ibid,,  1896-1900; 
Grade  Teacher,  Chicago  Institute,  1900 ;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Correspondence-Study  Department,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  1900^. 

Tbbvob  Abnbtt,  A.B.,  University  Auditor. 

A.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1806;  FeUow  in  PoUtical 
Economy,  ibid,,  1899-1900;  University  Auditor,  ibid,,  19Q1-. 

William  Pibbob  Qobsuoh,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public 
Speaking. 

A.B.,  Knox  College  (111.),  1896;  AssUtant  in  English,  <6id., 
1898;  Tutor  in  PuUic  Speaking,  1898-9;  Instmctor  in  Public 
Speaking,  Duluth  High  School.  1900:  Assistant  in  Public 
Speaking,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1900-2 ;  Associate,  ibid,, 
19(tt-8;  Distruetor,  ibid,,  1903-. 

NoTT  Willl\m  Flint,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  English.* 

8.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Graduate  Student  in 
English,  ibid,,  1896-9:  Instructor  in  EngUsh,  ibid,,  1899-1900; 
Chicago  Institute,  UOO-1;  CJritic  Teacher.  Seventh  Grade, 
the  School  of  Education.  1901 ;  Associate  in  English,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  190M. 

Bbbbob  Ambbosb  Cohob,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in 
Anatomy.t 
A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1896 ;  M.B.,  <Md.,1901 ;  AssUtant 
in  Biology,  ibid,,  1900-1:  Instructor  in  Anatomy.  Cornell 
University.  1901-8;  Associate  in  Anatomy,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  190S-. 

Abthub  Constant  Lunn,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Applied  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  University,  1898;  A.M.,  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  190U:  Ghraduate  Student,  ibid,,  1898-9;  Fellow  in 
Astronomy,  ibid,,  1899-1901 ;  Assistant,  ibid..  Summer  Quar- 
ters. 1900, 1901 ;  Ph.D.,tMd.a904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
and  Astronomy,  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  1901-2. 

Fbank  Lbland  Tolman,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Loan  Depart 
ment. 
Ph.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1899;  Graduate  Student^ 
iMd.,  1899-1901 ;  Assistant,  Loan  Department,  1899-8;  Asso- 
ciate. 1903-5. 

John  Bboadus  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Experi 
meotal  Psychology. 
A.M.,  Furman  University,  1899;  Principal,  Batesburg  Insti- 
tute, Batesburg,  S.  C,  1899-1900;  Graduate  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1900-1;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  ibid,, 
1901-8 :  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  190S ;  Assistant  in  Experimental 
Psychology,  ibid,,  1906-4. 

Hbnbt  Pobteb  Chandleb,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in 
English ;  Secretary  to  the  President. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Uuiversity,  1901;  Associate  in  English,  the 
University  of  (/hioago,  1901^;  Assistant  Head  of  Hitchcock 
House;  J.D.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906. 

William  Law^bncb  Towbb,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Embry- 
ology. 

Harvard  University,  1893-6;  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
1898-9;  Graduate  School,  Harvard  University,  1899-1900;  S.B., 
the  University  nf  Chicago,  1902;  Assistant  in  Entomology, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture,  1803-4 ;  Assistant 
in  Zoology,  Harvard  College.  188&-6 ;  Instructor  in  Zoology, 
Central  Eligh  School,  Akron,  Ohio,  1897-8;  Assistant  in  ZoOl- 


1902-4. 


^Deceased. 
fEesigned. 
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Harvard  UniTersity,  1896-1900;  Radeliffe  Golleffe,  1899- 
;  ProfoMor  of  Biology  and  Hootgland  Profeuor  of  Physi- 
ology, Antiooh  College,  1900-1 ;  ABaistant  in  Embryology,  the 
UnrTorsity  of  Chicago,  1901-3;  Aasociate  in  Embryology* 
ibid.^  1908-4;  Inatnietor  in  Embryology,  ibid,,  1904—. 

Charles  Henry  Bbeson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  Indiana  Uniyersity,  189S;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1896;  Tntor  in 
Latin,  ibid,,  189:^  Instructor  in  Latin,  ibid,,  1896-6:  Gradn- 
ate  Student,  the  Unirersity  of  Chicago,  189&-7:  Head  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek,  Peoria  High  School,  1897-1901 ; 
Fellow  in  Latin,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1901-8;  Student, 
Uniyersity  of  Munich,  1908-5. 

Gertrude  Dudley,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1887-90;  Anderson  Normal  School, 
1884-6 ;  Baron  Posse  Bummer  School,  Boston,  1896 ;  Assistant, 
Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  1896;  Teacher 
of  Gymnastics  and  Physiology,  the  Misses  Mackie  School, 
Nowburgh,  N.  T.,  1896-8 :  Emerson's  Summer  School,  1887; 
Department  of  Physical  Culture,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago. 
1898—.  Dean  of  Women  and  Lecturer^School  of  Physical 
Education,  Yale  Uniyersity,  Summer,  1906. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushmaiv,  Instructor  in  Art,  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

Alt  6Ludeuu  L-irtKLit^i  '^»3w  York,  1887-9;  Art  iDstitute, 
Chicago,  1869-91 ;  ins  true  tor  in  Drawing,  Art  Institute,  1891 ; 
Art  Instructor,  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  1893;  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest  University,  1894-7 ;  Laboratory  ScbooL  the 
Uai varsity  of  Chicago,  1897-1903 ;  Supervisor  of  Art  in  Gram- 
mar aud  High  Schools,  Highland  Park,  1897-1902;  Secretary 
of  Drawing  Toachers  Section,  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, 19<KJ. 

Bleanob  Smith,  Instructor  in  Music,  the  School  of 
Education. 

Ghraduate  Ckx>k  (bounty  Normal  School;  Student  for  three 

etars  in  Hershey  Music  School,  Chicago;  Pupil  of  Julius 
ey.  Merits  Misskowld.  and  Ludwig  Bussler,  Berlin,  1889-92: 
Instmotorof  Music  in  Chicago  Kindergarten  CoUegcFroebel 
Kindergarten  School ;  Founder  of  Hull  House  Music  School, 
1895. 

Olaba  Isabel  Mitohsll,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art 
and  Textiles,  the  College  of  Education. 
Graduate.  Englewood  High  School.  1883:  Graduate.  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  1885;  teacher,  Englewood  Public 
School  1885-8:  Cook  County  Normal  School,  1892-5;  the  Uni- 
yersity of  Cnicago  Elementary  School,  1896-7;  Chicago 
Normal  School,  1897-9 ;  Student,  FennsyWania  School  of  Ap- 
plied Art,  1899-1900;  teacher,  Chicago  Institnte,  1900-1. 

Iba  B.  Mbtbbs.  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
College  of  Education. 

Graduate,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.,  1892;  Post 
Graduate,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  1894 ;  tauRht.  County 
School,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  1888-9;  Markleyeburg,  Fay- 
ette County,  Pa.,  1889-90;  Principal,  Markleysburg  schoole, 
1890-1 ;  Science  and  Geography,  Kahoka  Normal  School, 
1893;  Assistant  in  ScxDnce.  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
1894-6;  Chicago  Normal  School,  1896-9;  Student  of  Museum 
Methods,  Philadelphia,  Now  York,  and  Washington,  1899- 
IPCI':  Cnrator,  ChirftK*^  In«t.Unt«»,  nXMi-l, 

Bbbtha  Patnb,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training, 
the  School  of  Education. 

Graduate.  Home  School,  Racine,  Wis.,  1884;  Chicago  Froebel 
Association,  1886;  taught  Cook  County  Normal  School  Kind* 
ergarten,  1885-7;  Chicago  Public  Schwls,  1887-90;   St.  Mar- 

faret's,  Chicago,  1890-1 ;  Student,  the  William  L.  Tomlius 
eachors*  Institute,  1891-2;  Chicago  Froebel  ABSOciatioo, 
Post  Graduate  Course,  1892-3;  taught  singing.  La  Grange 
Public  Schools,  1892-3;  Assistant  in  Training  Department, 
Chicago  Froobel  Association,  1893-6;  Principal  of  Training 
Department,  i7)irf.,  1896-9;  Student,  theUniTeraity  of  Chicago 
and  Chicago  Teachers'  College,  18i>7-9;  University  of  Leipzig, 
1899-1900;  Teacher,  Chicago  Institute,  1900-1. 


AziTOiicBTTB  Bills  Hollisteb,  Instructor  in  Clay- 
working  and  Ceramics,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Student,  Art  Institute,  Chicago ;  Student  with  M.  Ingalbert 

and  M.  Bodin,  Paris. 

Qeoboia  Louisr  Chambbrlin,  Secretary  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  the 
University  Extension  Division. 

Ghraduate,  High  School.  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  1878;  Prirata 
Study,  1878^;  Reader,  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Clrole,  1882-90;  Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  1883-98 ;  Secre- 
tary, American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  1891-19')5 ;  pri- 
Tate  classes  in,  Biblical  Literature,  1898-1905;  conducted 
courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Pedagogyi  UniTemity 
College,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904—. 

Frbdbbick  Lbslib  Ransomb,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ore 
Deposits  (Winter  Quarter,  1907). 

S.B..  University  of  California,  1893;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1896;  Fel- 
low in  Mineralogy,  iMdM  1893-6 :  Assistant  in  Mineralc^  and 
Petrography,  Harvard  University,  1896-7 ;  Geologist,  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

Pbbct  Bbbnabd  Eokhabt,  Ph.B.,  LL.B»  Lecturer  on 
Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers,  and 
Damages. 

Ph.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1899;  LL.B.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1902:  practiced  law.  Chicago,  1902;  Lecturer,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  1903—. 


Hatdn  Evak  Joivbs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History,  the 
Academy  for  Boys.  Morgan  IPark, 

A.B..  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Ya..  1890;  Fellow  in 
Semitic  Languages,  the  Univorsitv  of  Chicago,  1895-8 :  Ph.D., 
ibid,,  1896 ;  Assistant  In  History,  Academy  for  Boys,  Morgan 
Park,  UL,  18991908. 

John  Jaoob  Mbtbb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 

Graduate  of  Concordia  College.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1891; 
Graduated  from  Concordia  (Theological)  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1898-1900;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  PhJ).,  ibid,,  1900; 
Assistant,  ibid.,  1900-2;  Associate,  ibid,,  1902—. 

AirifBTTB  CoviiroTON,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Art,  the  Col- 
lege of  Eiducation. 

A.B.,  Western  College  for  Women^  1896 ;  Art  Student  in  Cin- 
cinnati. New  York,  and  Europe  with  Mr.  Clement  J.  Bam- 
hom,  Mr.  J.  Twachtman,  Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  Mr.  Arthur 
Dow,  Mr.  Henry  Mosler ;  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  New  York,  1883;  Paintings  exhibited,  Cincin- 
nati Art  Museum  and  Indianapolis,  1902-8;  Drawings  shown 
at  Minneapolis  and  Qoaton,  1908;  Teacher,  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity. iaK-1902. 

Samubl  Albxandbb  Matthbws,  M.D.,  Associate  in 
Pharmacology.* 

M.D.,  University  of  Micfaigan,  189ft:  Graduate,  WashiiiKtoa 
Academy  (classical  couree),  1886;  Principal,  Hii?h  School, 
Ainsworth,  Iowa,  1887-9;  Student,  UnivBraity  of  Michifcan, 
1890-6;  Assistant  in  Physiolofrical  Chemistry  and  Pharma- 
cology, ibid^  1891^-4 ;  Member  of  Staff,  Internal  Medicine, 
Univoraity  Hospital,  ibid.,  1894-5;  Instructor  in,  and  Demon- 
strator of.  Pharmacology,  ibid.,  189!i-7:  Docent  in  Physi* 
oloRy.  the  University  of  ('hica«ro,  1898-9;  Physician  to  the 
American  Salt  CompaDy,  Bollo  Isle,  La.,  1900-2;  Assistant  in 
Pharmacoliiffy,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1903-4 ;  Associate 
in  Pharuiacology,  ibid.,  1904—. 


Willis  Boit  Holmbs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1897:  Assistant 
in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1896-7 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 


*  Resigned. 
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18W;  Instnietor,  MaMaohmetto  Inititate  of  TeehnologTi 
IMO;  Beseareh  and  Laboratory  AasUtant^he  Uniyersity  of 
Chieaco.  ISKXMI;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  iJniTersity  of  Mon- 
tana, 1M6. 

Susan  Hsueh  Ballou,  Ph.B.,  AsBociate  in  Latin. 

Ph.B..  the  Uniyersity  of  Chioaffo.  1807:  Graduate  Scholar 
in  Latin,  ibid.,  1897-8;  Aseistani  in  Latin,  ibid..  L<«9^1900; 
Associate  in  Latin,  ibid,,  1901—;  TraTelin«  Fellow  of  the 
Association  of  GoUeffiate  Alamn»,  and  member  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome.  1901-2. 

Flobknob  Lton,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

Stodent  Uniyersi^  of  Micbl«an,  1879-82 ;  Principal  of  Hlch 
School,  Owoeso,  Mich.,  1882-8;  Science  Teacher,  Detroit 
Hiffh  School,  1888-6  and  1887-90 ;  Student,  Uniyersity  of  Mich- 
imi,  1888-7 ;  S.B..  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1807 ;  Fellow  in 
Botany,  iMd.,  1808-^;  Instructor  in  Botany.  Smith  College, 
190O-1 ;  Ph.D.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  VKi. 

liKTBR  Babtlett  JoirBs,  A.B.,  Associate,  and  Director 
of  Music. 

A.B.,  Knox  College,  1897;  Teacher  of  Oratory  and  English, 
Ottawa  Uniyersity,  Kan.,  1897-8;  Graduate  Student  in  Eng- 
lish, the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1898-9;  Director  of  Music, 
iMd.,  1901—. 

Rbubbn  Mtbon  Stbono,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

A3.,  Oberlin  College,  1897;  Instructor  in  Zoology  and 
Physics,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  1897-8 ;  Graduate  Student  in 
Zoology,  Haryard  Uniyersity.  1898-1901;  A.M.,  Haryard  Uni- 
Tersity,  1899,  and  Ph.D.,  1901 ;  Assistant  in  Botany  and  Physi- 
Qgrapby,  Morgan  Park  Academy,  1901-2;  Instructor  in 
inology,  Hayerford  College,  1902-8;  Carnegie  Research 
Assistant,  1908-4. 

John  Thomas  Listbb,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  German  and 
French,  the  Academy  for  Boys.  Morgan  Park. 
A.B..  Butler  College.  1807 ;  Acting  Professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Eureka  College,  1898-9 :  Graduate  Student,  the  Uni- 
Torrity  of  Chicago,  189^1900;  Summer  Quarters,  1898,  1900, 
1902*  1908:  Student,  Uniyersity  of  Geneya,  Switserland, 
Summer,  1901 ;  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  190O-;);  Academy  Assistant  in  German 
and  French,  1908-5. 

JosBPH  Madison  Sniffxn,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physi- 
ography and  Botany,  the  Academy  for  Boys. 

Morgan  Park. 

A.B.,  Comell  College,  1896;  A.B..  Haryard  Uniyersity,  1902; 
Instructor  in  Greek,  Summer  School,  Comell  College,  1897 ; 
Principal  of  High  Schools,  1898-1901;  Student,  the  Uniyer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarters,  1902-8-4:  Assistant, 
Academy  for  Boys,  Morgan  Park,  1902-4. 

Hbnbibtta  KATHBRnns  Bbokbb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in 
German. 

A.B.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1900;  Ghraduate  Student, 
ibid,  1900-1;  FeUow  in  German,  ibid.,  1901-2;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1908. 

Saul  Epstbbii,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

S.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Califomia,  1900:  Ph.D.,  Uniyersity  of 
Zurich,  Switserland,  1901 ;  Student,  Uniyersity  of  GOttingen, 
1901-2;  Dooent  in  Mathematics,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
1902-3;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1908^;  Associate 
Editor,  School  Science  and  McUhematice. 

'Miurov  Ai.KXAin>BB  Buchanan,  A.B.,  Associate  in 
Romance  Languages.* 
A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Toronto,  1901 ;  Fellow,  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago.  1901-2;  Student  at  the  Bcolo  des  Hautee  Etudes, 
Paris,  1902-8 ;  Student  in  Madrid,  1903-4 ;  Assistant  in  French, 
the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1908-4. 

Chablbs  Gk>BTTSCH,  A.B.,PhJ>.,  Associate  in  Qerman. 
A.B.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1901:  Graduate  Student, 
ibid.,  1901- ;  FeUow  in  German,  ibid.,  1902-4;  Assistant  in 
German,  ibid.,  190B-6;  PhJ).,  ibid.,  1906. 


Hbnbi  Chables  Edouabd  David,  A.M.,  Associate  in 
French. 

&ole  Monge,  Paris,  1881-8;  Student  and  Teacher  of  French, 
French-American  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1897-1900;  A.B., 
the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  ibid., 
1902—;  Instractor  in  French,  the  Oxford  School,  Chicago, 
1900-2;  Assistant  in  French,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
1902-4. 

Chablbs  Andbbws  Huston,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Eng- 
lish.* 

A.B.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Cliicago,  1902 :  Fellow,  in  Political 
Economy,  ibid.,  1902-S;  Assistant  in  Eni^ish,  ibid.,  1908-4; 
Associate  in  English,  ibid.,  1904- 

Albbbt  Woelfbl,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

M.D.,  Uniyersity  of  Leipsig,  1902;  Instructor,  Rush  Medi- 
cal College,  1903;  Associate  in  the  Memorial  Institute  for 
Infectious  Diseases,  Chicago,  1903-4. 

David  Allan  Robbbtson,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English; 
Head  of  Snell  House. 
A.B..  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1902:  Graduate  Student  in 
^igLish,{6id.,1902— :  Fellow  in  English,  i6id.,  1904-5:  Reader 
inSngllsh.  ibid.,  1902-4:  Assistant  inBnglish,  ibid.,  1904-5; 
AsBooiato  in  English,  ibid.,  1905—.  Head  of  Snell  House, 
1905-6. 

Samuel  Nobthbup  Habpbb,  A.B.,  Associate  in  the 
Russian  Language  and  Literature. 
A.B.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chioairo,  1902;  Graduate,  L*ticole  des 
Langues  Orientales,  Paris.  1905. 

Bbbtbam  Gbiffith  Nblson,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Public 
Speaking. 
JLB.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1902. 
Edith  E>rHBL  Babnabd,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Quantita- 
tive Analyois. 
S.B.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1908. 

EiABLB    Bbownbll    Babcock,   Ph.B.,    Associate    in 
French. 
Ph.B.,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1903;  Instructor,  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York,  1903-5;  Associate  in  French,  the 
Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1905—. 

Ibbnb  Wabbbn,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School- 
Ldbrary  Economy,  the  College  of  Education. 
Graduate  Library  School  of  Armour  Institute  of  Tecbnol- 
r,  1896 ;  Organiser  of  Library  Staff,  ibid.,  1894;  Director, 
brary  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Steyens  Point, 
Wis.,  1896:  Librarian,  Chic         *'  "         " ~" 


go  Normal  ScJiool,  1897-9;  Li- 


ogy,  1896 ;  Organiser  of  Library  Staff,  ibid.,  1894;  Director, 
Library  Department,  State  Norma'       '      '    "  --  •   - 

Wis.,  1896;  Librarian,  Chicago  Nc 
brarian,  Chicago  Institute,  19U0-1. 

Fbbdbbiok  William  Sohbnk,  Law  Librarian. 

Assistent  Librarian,  Boston  T.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  1897-1900; 
Cataloguer.  Harvara  Law  Library,  1900-2 ;  Special  Student, 
Harvard  University,  1900-2;  Student,  Anmerst  Library 
School,  Summer,  1901;  Law  Librarian,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1902-. 

Annbttb  Butleb,  Associate  in  Wood- working,  the 
School  of  Education. 
Normal  Course  in  Sloyd  with  Miss  Anna  Murray.  1886; 
Teacher,  Settlement  Work.  1896-8 ;  Seward  Vacation  School, 
1897;  Harvard  School,  1897-8  :Arcady  Sloyd  School,  Monte- 
cito,  CaL,  1898-1901 ;  Student,  Training  School.  N&As,  Sweden, 
1900 ;  inspecting  the  Methods  of  Manual  Training  in  London, 
Gothenburg,  Gppenhagen,  Brussels,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. 1900. 


*fiesigned. 


Miss  Mabt  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Settlement;  Assistant  in 
Sociology. 

Fbanobs  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

A.6.,  University  of  Minnesota.  1882;  Assistant,  State  High 
School,  Austin,  liinn.,  1882-8;  Principal,  Preparatory 
School,  Salem,  Ore.,  1884-93. 
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Ebrstt  Gates,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Aaeistant  (the  Disciples' 
Divinity  House)  in  Church  History. 
A.B.,  Ohio  Normal  UniTeraity,  1887 ;  DiTinity  Student,  Union 
Tbeoloffieal  Seminary,  1891-4 :  Paetor,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1894-7;  Pastor,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  1897-1900:  Student,  the 
UniTersity  of  Ghioaffo,  1898—;  A.B.,  ibid,^  ISM;  D.B.,  ibid,. 


Stobrs  Babbows  Babbbtt,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Libra- 
rian of  the  Yerkee  Observatory. 

WilUavM  Bay,  Wis. 
A.B..  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  1889 :  FrincipaL  Middlebunr 
Academy,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  1889-91 ;  Teacher  of  Science,  High 
School,  Palmyra,  N.  T..  1891-2;  Graduate  Student,  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago,  189^;  Fellow  in  Astrophyttcs,  ibid,^ 
189S-V. 

Elizabbth   HopKiirs   Dunn,   AJd.,   M.D.,   Research 
Assistant  in  Neurology. 

A.B.,Iowa  Colleife,  1889;  A.M.,  »6id..l892;  M.D.,  Northwegt- 
ern  University  Woman^s  Medical  School,  1894  ;  Instructor  in 
PhysiolojBry,  t6>(i.,  1901-2;  (Ulnical  Assistaot  in  Nervous  Die- 
eases,  ibid.,  1898-19U1 :  Assistant  Professor  of  Nervous  Dis- 
eases,  ibid.,  1901 — ;  Graduate  Stadont,  the  Univr^rsity  of 
Chicago,  1898-1901 ;  Clinical  Assietant  in  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  Rush  Medical  CoUn^e,  1902—;  Technical  Assistant 
in  Nourology.  the  University  of  Chicago.  J901-3;  Rosearch 
Assistant  in  Neurology,  ibid.,  1903—. 

CoBA  Bellb  Pbbbinb,  A.B.,  Head  of  Accession  De- 
partment. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1891 ;  Graduate  Student,  the  UniTer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1892-8. 

Maude  Lavbnia  Radfobd,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Assistant  in 
English,  University  College. 

Ph.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1894;  Scholar  in  EngUsh, 
ibid.,  1894-6;  Ph.M.,  ibid,,  1896:  Lecturer  in  Englif^Tciass 
Study  Department,  the  University  Bxten»ionDiTiBion,<5id., 
1896-8;  AssisUnt  in  English,  University  College,  ibid,, 
1898—. 

William  Bubnett  McOallum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in 
Botany. 

B.S.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1894 :  Instructor  in  Biology. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ouelph,  Out.,  1896-8:  Head 
of  Department  of  Biology,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  1891-8;  Professor  of  Biology,  Wisconsin  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Platteville,  Wis.,  18S^;  Ph.D.,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  1904. 

Anna  Sophia  Packbb,  A.B.,  Accession  Assistant. 

A.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896 ;  Instructor,  Montdair, 
N.  J.,  Public  SchooL  1895-8. 

£bnest   db   KovEir   Lbffinowbll,   A.M.,   Research 
Assistant  in  Geology. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1896;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1899:  Instructor  in 
Science,  St.  Alban's  School.  Knoxville,  111.,  1896-6:  Graduate 
Student,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1896-7,  1902-3,  1904-5 ; 
Superintendent,  St.  Alban's  School,  Knoxville,  111.,  1903-4. 

Thomas  Matheson  Wilson,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in 
Physiology. 
A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1896;  Professional  Specialist  in 
Science,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  1867;  Head  Master's  Certificate. 
Province  of  Ontario,  1900;  High  School  Teacher,  Ontario, 
1897-1902;  S.M.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  Fellow  in 
Physiology,  ibid,,  1904;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1905—. 

Elliot  Snbll  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in 
Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1896;  Oerman  Universities,  1896^; 
Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1809-1900;  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry,  r^mell  University,  1900-1 ;  Fellow  in 
Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1908-4;  Ph.D.,  ibid,, 
1904. 


Maby  Heffbban,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  and  Curator  of 
the  Bacteriological  Museum. 
A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1896;  A.M..  ibid.,  1896;  Fellow  In 
Zoology  and  in  Bacteriolofinr,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1809-1W2;  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum,  ibid,, 
1902-;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Curator,  1904—. 

Anne   Stuabt   Dcnoan,   B.L.,  Second    Loan   Desk 
Assistant 
B.L.,  University  of  Michigan,   1807;  Library  Course,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1904-5. 

OsKAB  EcKSTBiN,  Ph.D.,  BesesTch  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry. 
Abiturientenexamen.  Oymnasium,  Munich,  Germany,  1897; 
Doctor  te  Sciences  Physiques.  University  of  Geneva,  1900; 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1900-2;  Privat-Docent,  ibid., 
1902;  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  190^4. 

Abthub  Gbant  Stillhambb,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Astro- 
physics, the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

S.B.,  Illinois  Wealeyan  University,  1898 ;  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, ibid.,  1896-9:  A.M.,  ibid..  1900:  Graduate  Student^  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1901-3;  Fellow  in  Physics,  tbid., 
1903-5. 

Shinkishi  Hatai,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

Graduate  of  Science  Department  of  Tohokugakuin  of 
Sendai,  Japan ;  Assistant  in  Biology,  First  High  School  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  1808-9;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1899-1901;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1902;  Instructor,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati.  1900-1. 

Hugh  McGuigan,  S.B.,  Assistant   in   Physiological 
Chemistry. 

S.R,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  1808;  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  ibid.,  1898-1908 :  Assistant  Professor,  {6td.,  1903-4; 
Scientific  Aid  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  1901 ;  Student,  University  of  Michigan, 
1901-2 ;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1908. 

Heinbioh  Hasselbbing,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

8.B.,  Cornell  University,  1809;  Assistant  in  Botany,  ibid., 
1899-1900;  First  Assistant  Horticulturist,  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  1900-1 ;  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy, Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
1901-8. 

Albbbt  Ellswobth  Hill,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

A.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1899 ;  Instructor  in  English, 
High  School,  Peoria,  HI.,  1899-1900;  Superintendent.  City 
Schools,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  1900-4;  Librarian  of  the  Modem 
Language  Libraries,  1904-6. 

John  Sundwall,  Ph.B.,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Ph.B.,  Central  University  of  Utah.  1900;  Principal  Kaysville 
Layton  School,  Utah,  1900-2 ;  Graduate  Student,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1902-5;  S.B.,  i6id.,  190ft;  Fellow  in  Anatomy, 
ibid,,  1905-6,  1906-7 ;  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  ibid,,  1906—. 

James   Henbt  Lees,   SJd.,  Research   Assistant   in 
Geology. 

Student,  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  1890-8, 1896-7;  Assistant 
Principal,  Greene,  la..  High  School,  1898-9;  A.B.,  Coe  Col- 


versity  of  cftiioago,  1903-6;  Fellow  in  Geology,  <6id.,  1903-4 ; 
Research  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid,,  1904-6. 

Joel  Ebnbst  Cabman,  S.B.,  Research   Assistant  in 
Geology. 

S.B.,  Simpson  College.  1901;  M.Di..  Iowa  State  Normal 
School,  1908;  Research  Assistant,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1905-. 
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HsBBERT  L.  SoLTOM,  S.M.,  Volunteer  Research  Assist- 
ant, the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

WilliaiMBay,  Wis, 

S.B..  Colombian  nniTersity.1902 :  S.M..  ibid,,  1903 ;  Examiner, 
Unitf^d  States  Patent  Office,  1902-A;  Obseryer,  United  States 
Weather  Bureao,  190&— :  Volonteer  fiesearch  Assistant, 
Yerkes  Observatory,  1905-6. 

£Dwuf  Gabvst  Kirk,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Wood's  Holl  Scholarship,  ZoOloffT,  1902;  S.B.,  the  UniTersity 
of  Cbi<»go,  1902 ;  Assistant  in  Zoology  and  Bmbryolofnr,  ibid,, 
1902-4 ;  Fellow  in  Anatomy,  i6id.^9(i-& ;  FeUow  in  Pathology. 
ibid,,  Snmmer  Quarters  1904,  1906;  Member  Association  of 
American  Anatomists ;  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  the  Unirersity 
of  Chicago,  1906. 

WnxiAM  Jbssb  Goad  Lakd,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Mor- 
phology. 

Principal.  Rome  Academy.  1806-4:  Principal,  High  School, 
Grand  Rrrers,  Ky»  1894-0 ;  Sapenntendent  of  Schools,  Ash- 
ley. 111..  1896-UOl:  8.B..  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1902;  Fel- 
low in  Botany,  ibid,,  1908 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1904 ;  Assistant  in  Mor- 
phology,  ibid,,  1904—. 

Oscar  Riddle,  A^.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  ZoOlofl^. 

Teacher  of  Biology,  Training  School  of  Porto  Rico,  San 
Juan,  P.  R..  1899-1901;  A.B.,  Indiana  UniTersity,  1902;  Grad- 
nate  Stodent,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1902-S:  Teacher  of 
Biology.  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1908-4 ;  Labora- 
tory Assistant  in  Zoology,  1904—. 

Harlak  Harlaud  Barrows,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

Graduate,  Tpsilanti  Normal  School,  1896:  Teacher  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  Ferris  Institute.  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
1896-1901;  S.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1908:  Graduate 
Student,  a>id.,  190»-;  Instructor  in  UniTersity  College,  ibid,, 
1908— 

Robert  Wilhelm  Hsgnbr,  S.  M.,  Laboratory  Assist- 
ant in  Zoology. 

S.B.  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  190S ;  S.M.,  ibid,,  1904 ;  Assist- 
ant  in  Nature  Study,  the  School  of  Education,  ibid,^  1904-5; 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology,  «6td.,  1906-6. 

Hannah  Veronica  Rtan.  Ph.B.,  Librarian  of  the 
Historical  Group  Library. 

Ph.B..  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.,  1903;  Cataloguer  for  His- 
torical Group.  i!»ui.jl90S;  Teacher  in  Cook  County  Schools, 
1906-4;  Teacher  in  High  School.  Chicago,  1904;  Graduate 
Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1906; 
Librarian  of  the  Historical  Group,  ibid.,  1906—. 

Tilden  Hendriovs  Stearns,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physi- 
cal Culture  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Academy  for  Boys.  Morgan  Park. 

A.B.,  Brown  UniTersity,  1908 ;  Graduate  Student,  HarTard 
UnlTersityjl908-6;  Graduate  Student  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1906;  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training  and 
Instructor  in  Swimming,  Brown  UniTersity.  1902-8;  Director 
of  Physical  Training  and  Swimming,  Pawtucket  Boy's  Club, 
1901-S;  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1908-5. 

Victor  Ernest  Shelford,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant 
in  Zoology. 

S.B..  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1908;  Tutor  in  Zoology. 
West  Yirsdnia  UniTersity,  1901 :  Preparator,  Department  of 
Zoology,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1908-4 ;  Graduate  Scholar 
in  Zoology,  ibid.,  1903-4;  Assistant  in  ZoOlosj,  ibid.,  Snm- 
mer Quarter,  1906;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  sSoOlogy,  ibid., 
1904-6. 

James  CuinD  Baird,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Manual  Train- 
ing, the  Academy  for  Boys.  Morgan  Park. 

Graduate,  Stanberry  Normal  School,  Missouri,  1899;  A.B., 
UniTersity  of  Minsouri,  1908:  Assistant  in  Manual  Train- 
ing, ibid..  Summer.  1903;  Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
Summer  Quarters,  1901, 1905. 


Emil  Goettsch,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

S.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1908;  Scholar  in  Anatomy, 
ibid,,  1908-4;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1904-5 ;  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
ibid.,  1906—. 

Ruth  Abrott,  BX.S.,  Assistant  in  Library,  School  of 
Education. 
B.L.S.,  UniTersity  of  Illinois  State  Library  School.  190S. 
BuoENB  Wesley  Sbaw,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

Teacher  of  Botany,  Preparatory  Department,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
UniTersity,  1906-6:  Assistant  in^Geology,  Ohio  Wesleyan 


UniTersity,  1904-5;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  ibid.,  1905;  S.B., 
ibid.,  1906;  Fellow  in  Geology,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1906-6;  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid.,  1906-. 

Samuel  Henry  Aybrs,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
S.R,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1906. 

Dennis  Emerson  Jaokson,  Assistant  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Hannah  Louisa  Livermore,  Assistant  in  Physical 
Culture. 

Ghraduate,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  1900;  Anderson 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.  19U2;  Chautauqua  School  of 
Physical  Education,  1908;  Tale  Summer  School  of  Physical 
Education,  1905;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  ibid., 

Raonhild  Gulbransen,  Technical  Assistant  in  Path- 
ology. 

Graduate  of  Academy.  Kristiania,  Norway,  1890;  Student  of 
Natural  Science,  Kristiania  and  Berlin,  1896-8;  Assistant  in 
Clinical  Laboratory,  Lying-in  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1902-8:  Technical  Assistant  in  Pathology,  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago,  1908—. 

Sarella  Randolph,  Assistant  in  Clay-Modeling,  the 
College  of  Education. 

Mary   Louise    Bates,   Librarian   of    the   Classical 
Libraries. 

Student,  Syracuse  UniTersity,  1908-6;  Certificate  in  Library 
Economy,  ibid.,  1906. 

Sarah  Ellen  Mills,  Librarian  of   the  Georse  C. 
Walker  Library.  Morgan  Park. 

Assistant  in  Library  of  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1890-2;  Librarian,  Morgan  Park  Village  library.  1890-4; 
Librarian,  George  C.  Walker  Library,  laM— . 

Oscar  Andrew  Knudson,  Assistant  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture. 

Instructor  in  Swimming,  Chicago  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association,  1894-190S. 


William  Clinton  Alden,  Ph.D.,  Decent  in  Geology. 

A.B.,  Cornell  College,  1898;  Assistant  Principal  of  High 
School.  Parker.  South  Dakota,  1898-4:  Principal  of  Schools, 
CentorTille.  South  Dakota.  1894-6;  Fellow  in  Geology,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1897-8 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1898 ;  Special  Field 
Assistant.  Onited  States  Geological  SurTOT,  1898-1901 ;  As- 
sistant Geologist,  United  States  Geological  SurTey.  1901—; 
Ph.D.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1908. 

Ghen-Iohiro  Yoshioka,  Ph.B.,  Docent  in  Japanese. 
Ph.B..  Northwestern  UniTersity.  1902. 

Edmund  Buckley,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative 
Religion.    (Summer  Quarter.) 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  UniTersity  of  Michigan,  1884;  Student  in 
Berlin  and  London.  1884-6 ;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Doshi- 
sha  College,  Kyoto,  Japan,  1886-92 ;  research  in  China,  India. 
Egypt,  and  Palestine,  1892-8 ;  Fellow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chi- 
cago, 1898-4;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1894;  Docent  in  Comparative 
Religion,  ibid.,  1894-. 
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Richard  Bubton,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Profegflorial 
Lecturer  in  English  Literature. 
A.B.,  Trinity  CoUege,  1883;  L.H.D.,  ihid,,  1902:  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1887 :  Instniotor  in  Old  English,  ibid,, 
1887^;  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Unirersity  of  Min- 
nesota, 1898-1902. 

ToYOKioHi  Iti^aoa,  PhJ).,  Profeeaorial  Lecturer  in 
Political  Science. 

Ph.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1887  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity,  1890 ;  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Waseda  University, 
Tokio ;  Lecturer  in  History,  Kciogijuku  University,  Tokio, 
1891-4;  ProfoBBor  Higher  CommGrciHl  College,  Tokio,  1894-7; 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1902;  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1902-3;  Associate  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science,  ibid.,  1903-5. 

Nathanibl  I.  RuBiNKAM,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  English. 

A.B.,  Princeton  Golleffe,  1874.  Stndent  at  Halle  UniTersity, 
1874-5 :  Theological  Diploma  (same  as  D.B.)  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1878 ;  Student  at  Berlin,  Basle,  and  Paris, 
18»^;  Ph.D.,  Basle  University,  1891;  In  Germany  and 
England,  1889-1901 ;  Lecturer  in  German  and  EngUshLiter- 
ature,  the  Unirersity  of  Chicago,  1802—. 

David  Beaton,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Lecturer  in  General  Lit- 
erature. 

A.M..  University  of  Edinburgh,  1876;  D.B.,  Theological  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland  Congregational  Church,  1879;  Presi- 
dent of  Redfield  College,  South  Dakota,  1881-6;  Superinten- 
dent and  Pastor,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  1886-91:  Pastor 
Lincoln  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  1891-1906; 
Lecturer  in  General  Literature,  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, the  University  of  Chicago,  1906—. 

Jaive  Addams,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

A.B.,  Rockford  College,  1881 ;  Head  Resident  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago;  LL.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1904. 

Horace  Spbncbr  Fiske,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature;  Assistant  Recorder. 

A.B.,  Beloit  CoUege,  1882;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1885:  A.M.,  Beloit  College,  1885;  Instructor,  Beloit  College 
Acaaomy,  188&-7 ;  Chair,  Political  Economy  and  Civics,  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  School,  1887-93 ;  Elected  to  Fellowship 
in  English  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  1892 ;  Student  at  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  Collei^e, 
Dublin.  1893-4;  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  University 
Extension  Division,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1894—;  Lit- 
erary Editor  of  the  World  ieeuicw,  Chicago,  1901-2;  Assistant 
Recorder,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1908—. 

Edward  Alfred  Steiner,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Slavic 
History  and  Literature. 

(gymnasium,  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  1881;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Heidelberg,  1886:  D.B.,  Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  O., 
1891;  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Berlin^  1902^;  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Christianity,  Iowa  College,  1908—. 

jAifSs  Samuel  Kirtlet,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  History. 

A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1883;  D.D.,  ibid.,  1894;  Student, 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1884-6;  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1895;  Pastor,  Baptist 
Church,  Versailles,  Ky.,  1888-9;  Pastor,  Delmar  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1889-96 ;  Pastor,  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1896-9:  Pastor,  Westport  Baptist 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1899-1908;  Pastor,  ^st  Baptist 
Church,  Elgin,  111.,  1908-. 

William  Normaiv  Guthrie,  L.B.,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in 
General  Literature. 

L.B.,  University  of  the  South.  1889:  A.M.,  t5td^l891;  Assist- 
ant Professor,  i6«d.,  1889-90;  Special  Student,  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1890-1 ; 
Instructor  in  English  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Columbia 
Athenaeum,  1891-2 ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Kenyon 


College.  1892-8;  Lecturer.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1808- 
1900;  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of  Arts  and  Lit- 
erature, 1900-3;  Lecturer,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1901—. 

Katharute  Elizabeth  Dopp,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Education. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1898;  Critic  Teacher,  State 
Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1898-6 :  Principal  of  Training 
School,  Moline,  111.,  1895-6;  Principal  of  Training  Depart- 
ment, State  Normal  School,  Madison,  S.  D^  1896-8;  Director 
of  Training,  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  189t^; 
Assistant  in  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
1899-1900:  Ph.D.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Teacher 
and  Author,  Associate  in  Education,  Extension  Division 
1902-5;  Lecturer  in  Education,  Extension  Division,  1904—. 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Royal  Conservatory,  Leipsic,  1898-9 ;  Instructor,  Chicago 
Musical  College,  1901-5;  Musical  Critic,  Chicago  Jouitial, 
1901-5 ;  Inter  Ocean,  1905—. 

Lewis  Nathaniel  Chase,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
General  Literature. 

A.B..  ColumbU  University,  1896;  A.Mm  1898;  Ph.D.,  190S; 
Student,  Harvard  University,  Summer  Term,  1897:  Graduate 
Student.  Columbia  University,  1897-99  and  1902-3:  Student, 
University  of  Grenoble,  Summer,  1900;  Assistant  in  Litera- 
ture, Columbia  University,  1899-1900 :  Assistant  in  Compara- 
tive Literature,  ibid,,  1900-1 ;  Tutor  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, ibid.,  1901-2 ;  Instructor  in  English,  Incfiana  University, 
190B-4;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  ibid.,  1904—. 

Chables  Alexander  Young,  Pb.B.,  Lecturer  in  Bib- 
lical History  and  Literature. 

Instructor  in  German.  History,  and  Psychology,  Pierce 
Christian  College,  1885-9;  Pastor,  Christian  Church,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1889-90:  Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  1890-1 :  Pastor,  Christian  Church,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Mich.,  and  Bible  Chair  Instructor,  1802-^;  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1896-^;  Ph.B.,  ibid,,  1898;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Hebrew.  University  of  Virginia,  1898-1900; 
Associate  Editor,  the  Christian  Century,  1900-6. 

Arthur  Eugene  Bestor,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science. 
A.6.,  the  University  of  Cliicago,  1901 ;  Professor  of  History, 
Franklin  College.  1901-3;  Graduate  Student,  the  University 
of  Chicago^903-5;  Fellow  in  History,  ibid.,  1903-6:  Assistant 
to  General  Director,  Chautauqua  Institution,  1906-6. 

William  M.  R.  French,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University;  Director  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Lecturer  in  English. 
Pastor,  All  Souls  Church,  Chicago. 


INSTRUCTORS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  SUMMER 
QUARTER,  1906 

Emlin  McClain,  A.m.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  late  Professor  of  Law 
and  Chancellor  of  the  College  of  Law,  University 
of  Iowa. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1871 ;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1872;  LL.B., 
«>id.,  1873;  A.M.,t6id.,1882;  LL.D.,  i6td.,  1891;  LL.D.,  Find- 
lay  College.  1891 ;  practiced  law,  Des  Moines.  la..  1873-81; 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Iowa,  1881-1900;  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  College  of  Law.  ibid,,  1887-90;  Chancellor,  t5id.,  1890- 
1900;  Iowa  Member  of  Commission  on  Uniform  Laws,  1894; 
Commissioner  to  Revise  Iowa  Code,  1894-7 ;  Official  Anno- 
tator  of  Code,  1897.  1902;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa, 
1900—;  taught  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
Summer  Quarters,  1905, 1906. 
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Albert  Hjbnbt  Newmai?,  D,D„  LIi.D.,  Profeesor  of 
Church  Historjt  Baylor  University. 

A.B.,  Mereer  Uniyenitv,  1871;  A.Mm  ibid,,  1875:  Graduate*  Booh- 
eeter  Theolocrleal  SiBminarj,  1875 ;  G^doate  Student,  South- 
ern Baptist  Seminary,  1875-6 ;  Professor  of  Chnroh  History. 
Boohester  TheolcMrieal  Seminary,  1877-81;  Professor  of 
Gbnreh  History,  HoMaster  University,  1881-1901;  Professor 
of  Chnroh  History,  Baylor  UniTersity,  1901— ;  LIj.D.,  South- 
western Baptist  University,  1888;  D.D.,  Meroer  UniTersity, 
1885. 

JoHif  Mason  Ttlsb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Amherst  College. 
A.B.,  Amherst  CoUere,  1878;  Graduate  Student.  Union  Theo- 
loffieal  Soninary,  1874-d:  Student  of  Biolosy,  UniTersitiee  of 
G6tt»nffen  and  Leipsi«,  li876-9 ;  Profeesor  of  Biology,  Amherst 
College,  1879—;  Ph.D.,  Colgate  University,  1888. 

Nathan  Abbott,  A3.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  Uniyersity. 
A.B.,  Tale  UniTersity,  1877;  LL.B.,  Boston  University,  1898; 
Tappan  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Miohigan^l891-2 ; 
Professor  of  Iiaw,  Northwestern  University,  1802-4;  Profes- 
sor of  Law  and  Dean  of  Law  l>epartmeni,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  Universi^,  1896—;  taught  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  Summer  Quarter,  1906. 

HszfBT  Chubohilii  King,  D,D.,  President  of  Oberlin 
College. 
A.B.,  Oberiin  College,  1879;  D.B.,  Oherlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 1882;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1883;  D.I>.,  Oberlin 
College,  1887;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  iMd., 
188^llo6;  AssoeUte  Professor  of  Philosophy,  ibid,,  1890-1; 
Professor,  ibid,.  1891-7;  Professor  of  Theology,  ibid.,  1897—; 
Dean,  ibid.,  1901-2. 

Jambb  Mabk  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.So.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

A.B.,  Princeton  Univer8ity,1884 :  Ph  J)m  <Mcl.,  1889 ;  Hon.  D.Sc., 
University  of  Oxford,  1900;  LLJ).,  University  of  Glasgow, 
1901;  LL.D.,  South  Carolina  College,  1905;  Instructor  in 
French  and  German,  Princeton  University.  1885-7;  Profes- 
fv>r  of  Philosophy,  Lake  Forest  Univeraity,  1887-9,  and 
University  of  Toronto,  1889-98 :  Prof essor  of  Psychology, 
Princeton  University ,1808-1901 ;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1908—;  Gold  Medal- 
ist, Boyai  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Denmark ;  Member,  Aris- 
totelian S< -    ...   - 

Sodologie  { 
of  Pkilotophy 
Pgyehology, 

Edwin  Hamlin  Woodruff,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law, 
Cornell  University. 
LL.B.,  Cornell  University,  1888;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid,, 
1889-90 :  Librarian,  Fiske  Library,  Florence,  Italy,  1890-1 ; 
Librarian,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1891-6;  Actimr 
Professor  of  Law,  ibid,,  1898-6;  Professor  of  Law,  ComeU 
University,  1896- ;  taught  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Max  Lbopold  Maboolis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Graduate,  Leibnix  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  Germany,  1889; 
Graduate  Student,  Columbia  College,  1889-92:  /LM,,ibid„ 
1890;  Fellow,  i5«d.,  1891-2 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1891 ;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Bxegesis,  Hebrew  Union  College, 
1892-7 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, University  of  California,  1897-8;  Associate  Professor, 
ibid,,  1898-1901. 

GsoBGK  NoBLiN,  pH.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado. 
A.B.,  Hastings  College,  1898 ;  Ph.D.,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1900;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Hastings  College,  1898-6 ;  Fellow 
in  Greek,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896-9 ;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1902;  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Colorado,  1899—. 


Waltbb  Whbelbb  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Missouri. 
A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1894;  Assistant  in  Mathematics, 
Columbia  University,  1894-5 :  John  Tyndall  Fellow  in  Phys- 
ics, ibid,,  1886-7:  Student,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  1895-7 ; 
Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1897-1900; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1899;  LL.M.^  ibid,,  1901;  Instructor  &  Jurispru- 
dence and  American  History,  University  of  Nebraska,  1901- 
2;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  ibid^  1902-3:  Professor  of 
Law,  ibid,,  1908-4;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Missouri, 
1904-. 

Qenbya  Misbneb,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Rockford  College. 
A.M.|  Queen's  University,  1809:  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  ibid,,  1896-9 ;  Graduate  Student,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  188^1900;  Fellow,  ibid.,  190U-3:  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1908; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Bockford  College,  1908; 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin  and  Ghreek,  ibid,,  1904—. 

WiLFBBD  ELociLTON  Manwabing,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Pathology,  Indiana  University. 
8.B.,  University  of  Midiigan,  1896 ;  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics, High  School.  PeoriaTm.,  1902-4 ;  Principal  of  High  School, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  1896-7;  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Univei^ 
sity,  1807-8;  Professor  of  Science,  and  Director  of  Gymnas- 
ium, Western  Military  Academy,  Upper  Alton,  HI.,  1898-9 ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1899-1901 ;  Student,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Summer  Quarters,  1889  and  1904;  Student,  Johns 
Hop^ks  University,  1901-4;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1904;  Special  Lecturer  in  Physics  and  Hygiene,  £astem 
Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Charleston,  Summer.  1902; 
Assistant  in  Pathology,  the  University  of  Chicaffo,  i904-5 ; 
Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  Indiana  University, 
1906—. 

Albbbt  Mabtin  Kales,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  Northwestern  University. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  LL3..  iMd.,  1889;  practiced 
law,  Chicago,  1809— :  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  North- 
western University.  1908—. 

EiLLBN  Chubohill  Semplx,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropo-Geography. 

A3.,  Yassar  College,  1882;  A.M.,  in  Sociology  and  Econom- 
ics, ibid,,  1891 ;  Student  in  Anthropo-geographv,  University 
of  Leipsig,  1891-2. 1895 ;  Author  of  American  Htttory  and  iU 
Otographic  CondiUont, 

Edwabd  OCTAvnis  SissoN,  Ph J>.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 

S.B.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  1886;  A.B.,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Dean,  South  Side  Academy, 
1892-7;  Director,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  1897-1904; 
Instructor  in  special  Pedagogy,  Summer  School  Chautau- 
ua.  N.  Y.,  1902 ;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University^  1905;  Assistant 
^rofessor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1906—. 

Bobbbt  Elkin  Neil  Dodgb,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

A.B..  Harvard  University.  1889:  A.M.,  <6((f..  1891;  Lecturer 
in  EngUsh,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  1894-5:  In- 
structor in  English  Literature,  Brown  University,  1866-8; 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1898-1908; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  ibid,,  1908—. 

Habdin   Cbaig,   Pb.D.,   Edgerstoune   Preceptor   in 
English,  Princeton  University. 

A.B.,  Centre  College,  1897 :  A.M.,  Princeton  University,  1899; 
Charles  Scribner  Memorial  Fellow  in  English,  t&<<i.,  1899- 
1901:  Th.I>„  ibid.,  1901;  Instructor  in  EngUsh,  ibid.,  1901-5; 
Edgerstoune  Preceptor  in  English,  ibid.,  1905- . 

Habold  Dbxteb  Hazeltinb,  A.6.,  LL.B.,  J.U.D.,  Lec- 
turer in  Law,  Cambridge  University,  England. 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  1894;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1803 ;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  London, 
and  University  of  Paris,  1898-19U5;  J.U.D.,  University  of 
Berlin,  1905 ;  Lecturer  in  Law,  Cambridge  University,  190^—. 
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James  H.  Van  Sickle,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic InetructioD,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1895;  A.M.,  ibid..  1896;  Gradu- 
ate of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Stat*5  Normal  School  (now  State  Nor- 
mal College),  1873;  Tenchor.  villaf?e  school,  New  Jersey, 
1874-.'i;  Special  Student,  Williams  CoUpge.  187.>-6:  Principal, 
Calodonia.  N.  Y.,  1876-80;  Teacher  Cook  Academy,  New 
York,  1880-2;  Principal.  Denver,  Colo.,  1882-90;  Superintend- 
ent, North  Side  Schools,  Denver.  1890-1900;  Superintendent, 
Baltimore.  1900—;  Lecturer  on  Education,  the  University  of 
Chirju-o,  Slimmer  <JMMrtiTH,  T<*fl"i  — , 

Dakibl  Peter  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Child-Study,  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 

A.B.,  Aoadia  College,  N.S.,  1805 ;  Susan  Linn  Safe  Scholar, 
Sage  School  of  PlQloflophy,  Cornell  UniTenity,  ISIXH) ;  Fel- 
low, the  University  of  Chicago.  1897-9;  Ph.D.,  i&id..  1899; 
Member  Board  of  Bxaminera  for  Teachers,  Ghioaffo  Pnblio 
Schools ;  Lecturer  on  Genetic  Psychology,  Extension  Courses, 
Chicago  Normal  School ;  Lecturer  on  Education,  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarters,  1904—. 

Flora  Julibttb  Cooks,  Principal  of  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  Chicago. 

Principal.  Toungstown,  Ohio,  1888:  Critic  Teacher,  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  1889-96;  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Grades,  Chicago  Normal  School,  1896-9;  Student  of  methods 
and  equipment  in  schools  of  San  Francisco,  Boston,  New 
York,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia,  189^-1900;  Principal 
Primary  Department,  Ctiicago  Institute.  1900-1 ;  Principal, 
Francis  W.  Parker  School,  1901— ;  Lecturer  on  Education, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1906. 

Irving  King,  A.6.,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Psychology 
and  Education,  Pratt  Institute. 

A.B.,  Earlham  College.  1896 ;  Graduate  Student,  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Chicago,  1900-3;  Follow,  ibid..  1901-3;  Superin- 
tendent Practice  School,  Louieiana  State  Normal  School, 
1902;  Aesistant  in  Philosophy,  Summer  Quarter,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicaiaro.  1902;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Wieconain 
State  Normal  School,  Oahkosh,  1903;  Instructor  in  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  19a5— ;  Ph.D.,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1904. 

Nels  Johann  Lennbs,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago. 

S.6.,  the  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1896;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. John  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago,  1888-1908; 
S.M.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Fellow  in  Mathe- 
matics, <Md.,  1904-5:  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wendell 
PhiUips  High  School,  Chicago,  1906—;  Assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics, the  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1906. 

Thomas  MoDougaix  Hills,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in 
Geology. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Wooeter,  1902:  Instructor,  <Md.,  1908; 
Graduate  Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906. 

Mart  Eleanor  Tarrant,  Assistant  in  Field  Botany. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Girls*  High  School,  1902; 
Head  of  Neighborhood  House,  Liouisrille,  Ky. ;  Assistant  in 
Field  Botany,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter, 
1906. 


THE  UNIVEBSITT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  A.M.,  Ph J>.,  Dean;  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy  and  Civics.* 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy. 


*For  academic  records  not  given  here,  see  Officers  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Administration,  pp.  11-32. 


LuANNA  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women;  Instructor 
in  Qerman. 

Carl  Johnson  Kroh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education. 

William    Rockwell    Wiokes,  A.M.,  Instructor    in 
Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1873:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1878;  Principal, 
Hiffh  School,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  1876-7;  Superintendent. 
Public  Schools,  Milan,  O..  1877-9;  Principal.  High  School, 
Norwalk,  O.,  1879-82;  Soperintondent,  PubUc  Schools, 
Oranvillo,  O.,  1882-4;  Instructc^r  in  Algebra  and  finslieh, 
( 'hicajjo  Manual  Trainintf  School,  1884-90;  Instructor  in  Al- 
*?ebra  and  Geometry,  ibid.,  1890-1908;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
n  t'  i<    .  the  University  High  School,  1903—. 

Frederick  Newton  Williams,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Graduate,  School  of  Design,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1882 :  Art  Instructor,  Holdemess  School,  188&-7 ; 
Art  Instructor,  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  1887; 
Student,  MassachusetU  State  Normal  Art  School,  1888: 
Instructor  in  Drawing,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
1889-1903;  Instructor  in  Drawing,  the  University  High 
School,  1908—. 

Earl  Bixby  Fbrson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Degree  of  Art  Master,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
1888;  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Boston  and  Brockton,  Mass., 
1882-4:  Instructor  in  Drawing.  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School,  1884-1903:  Instructor  in  Drawing,  the  University 
High  School,  1908-. 

Samuel  Carlisle  Johnston,   A.M.,    Instructor    in 
Greek. 

A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1884 ;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1887 :  Instmotor  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  CoUegiate  Institute,  Towanda,  Pa.,  1884-S. 
1887-9;  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Ancient  History,  Cook  Acad- 
emy. 1889-91 ;  Assistant  Principal,  Connecticut  Litnrarv  insti- 
tution, 1898-6;  Principal,  Putnam  Institute,  Cambridge, 
N.T.,  1885-7:  Instructor  in  Greek,  Colby  Academy,  1801-3; 
University  Scholar  in  Latin,  Ghreek,  and  Education,  Colum- 
bia University,  1896-8 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Greek,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1898-1900;  Instructor  in  Greek,  the  South 
Side  Academy,  and  University  College,  1900-2;  Matriculated 
Student  in  Halle-Wittenberg  University,  Germany,  1902-9; 
Instructor  in  Greek,  University  College,  1908;  Instructor, 
the  University  High  School,  190a-. 

Ernest  LeRot  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

A.B.,  Tale  University,  1887 ;  Instructor  in  Classics,  Harvard 
School,  New  York  City,  1889-91 ;  Academy  Associate  in  Mathe- 
matics, the  University  of  Chicago,  189S&-4;  Academy  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics,  ibid,,  1894-1906;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, the  University  High  School,  1906—. 

John  Maxwell  Crowe,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Hanover  College,  1890;  A.M.,i&<d.,  1896;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, the  University  of  Cliicago,  1897-9. 

Qlen  Moodt  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1891 ;  Ph.D.,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1905;  Laboratory  Assistant,  Universitv  of  Illinois, 
1891-2;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1893-4;  Tutor  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1894-6;  Assistant  in 
Physics,  t6id.,  1897-8;  Associate  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1806-1901; 
Instructor  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1901-6 ;  Instructor  in  Physics, 
the  University  High  School,  1906—. 

Arthur    Fairchild   Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
History. 

A.B.,  Beloit  College,  1893;  Instructor  in  History,  Beloit  Col- 
lege Academy,  1893-4 ;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History, 
Sparta  (Wis.)  High  School,  1894-6;  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
msiory,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  1896-1903;  In- 
structor in  History,  the  University  High  School,  1903—. 
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Cablkton  JoHif  Ltndb,  A.B.,  Inetructor  in  Physics. 
A.B..  UniTeraitT  of  Toronto,  1996;  Laboratory  Auiatant, 
UniTsraity  of  BofPalo,  1806;  Instraetor  in  Soinnce  Depart- 
ment, Aoademio  High  School.  Antmm,  N.  Y.,  1896-0;  Instmo- 
tor,  Sonth  Side  Academy,  1900-8;  Graduate  Student,  the 
Unlyertityof  Chica|ro,  1900-2,  190»-4;  Student,  UniTertitiea 
of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  1909-4. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jbbnsgak,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory. 

A.B^  Brown  UniTersity,  1806;  A.M.,  md.,  1808:  Graduate 
Student,  Brown  UniTersity.  1806-8;  Principal.  Bdgertown, 
Maa*.,  High  School,  1800-1901;  Assistant,  ibid,,  100^-4;  In- 
stroctor  in  History,  the  University  High  School,  190&-. 

Wallace  Waltkb   Atwood,    Ph.D.,   Instructor   in 
Pysiography. 

ElBifST  Rudolph  Brbslioh,  A3.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

A.B«  German  Wallace  GoUcm,  Berea,  O.,  1808;  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Hedding  CoUege,  1900:  A.M.,  the  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago,  1000;  Assistant,  Aasociate,  and  Instructor  in 
Mathematios^  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  DL, 
1000-4 ;  Instructor,  the  UniTersity  High  School,  1904—. 

Rot  Hutchinson  Bbownlbb,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

A3.,  Monmouth  College,  1898;  Student,  Johns  Hopidns 
UniTersity,  1806,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1800;  Professor 
of  Natural  Science,  Occidental  College,  Los  Anceles.  Cal.. 
1900-1 ;  Lecture  Assistant  in  Cbemistoy,  the  UniTersity  or 
Chicago,  1901-8;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  the  Uniyersity 
HighScliool,  190S~. 

Aix>LPH  Chablss  von  Nob,  Ph  J>.,  Instructor  in  Qer- 


Charles  Hbnbt  Van  Tutl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Graduate,  Classical  Course,  Cortland,  N.T.,  1886;  Principal, 
HUh  School,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  T.,  1886-7 ;  Principal,  High 
School,  HamUton,  N.  T.,  1887-1901;  Student  in  Chemistry, 
Colgate  UniTersity,  1900-1 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Pedagogy 
and  Phi]oM>phy.  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago  J906;  A.BT<Ma.. 
1902;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
lOOa-3;  Instructor  in  Latin,  the  UniTersity  High  School, 
lOOS— . 

Cassius  Bbuce  Avbrt,  Instructor  in  Wood-work. 

Associate  in  Woodshop,  lOOi-6:  Associate  in  Woodshop  and 
Drawing.  1006;  Associate  in  Machine  Shop,  1006:  Student, 
UniTersity  of  Michigan,  1001-4;  Instructor,  the  UniTersity 
High  School,  1904-. 

Ika  Bbnton  Mbtbbs,  Instructor  in  Biolofl^. 

Fbank  Hbnbt  Sblobn,  Instructor  in  Shopwork  and 
Drawing. 

Gradnate,  Northwestern  State  Nonnal  School.  Pennsylyania, 
1885:  Principal,  West  Springfield  icadeiny,  1885-6;  Instructor 
in  Manual  Training,  Northwestern  State  Normal  School, 
1880;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Brie  Ci^  Boys'  Club, 
UQ&-4 :  Instructor  in  Shopwork  and  Drawing,  the  Uniyersity 
High  School,  19Q6-. 

Angus  Matthbw  Fbbw,  MD.,  Associate  in  Physical 
Ekiucation, 

Student,  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1801-6;  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Culture,  Central  Uniyersity,  Richmond,  Ky., 
1806-«:  M.D.,  Hospital  CoUege  of  Medicine,  LouisTille.  Kj.\ 
1806;  Director  of  Physical  Culture,  Colby  College.  Water- 
▼iUe.  Mcm  1806-1006;  Awociate  in  Physical  Culture,  the  Uni- 
Tersity High  School,  100&-. 

Claude  Hbnbt  Cboss,  Associate  in  Forge  and  Foun- 
dry. 

Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry  Practice,  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  1002-8;  Associate  in  Forge  and  Foundry, 
the  Uniyersity  ffigh  School,  1906-. 


Sabah  Fbanobs  Pbllxtt,  A  Jl.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  Smith  Colleice,  1882;  Professor  of  History  and  Greek, 
Elmira  CoUege,  Elmira.  N.  T..  1884-00.  1801-2;  A.M.,  Cornell 
UniTersity,  180i ;  Reader  in  Latin,  the  UniTersity  of  Clii- 
cago,  1802-;  AssocUte  in  Latin,  ibid,,  100&-. 

Bbbthb  Eugenie  Paboot,  Associate  in  French. 

C.E.,  In«titut  Orftoe,  Vlllers  (^otterdts.  France,  1880;  PriTate 
work,  180O-0;  Instructor  in  French,  Auditorium  ConserTa- 
tory.  Chicago.  1889-1003:  Special  Student,  Institnt  Rudy, 
Paris,  1000;  Special  Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1001 ; 
Associate  in  French,  South  Side  Academy,  1901-3;  Associate 
in  French,  the  University  High  School,  lOOS^. 

Fbanobs  Ramsat  Angus,  A.6.,  Associate  in  French. 

A.B.,McGUl  UniTersity.  180S;  Graduate  Student.  iMd.,  and 
Normal  Training  in  French,  Montreal,  180^6;  Instructor, 
Westmount  Academy,  MontreaL  1806-1000;  Instructor,  South 
SideAcademy,  Chicago,  1000-1902:  Student  in  Paris.  1902-8; 
Associate  inFrench,  the  UniTersity  High  School,  190S-. 

Habbt  Flbtohbb  Scott,  AJ/L^  Associate  in  Latin. 

A.B.,minois  CoUege.  1806;  A.M..  ifridM  1800;  A.M.,  the  Uni- 
Tcrsi^  of  Chicago,  1003;  Teacher  of  Latin,  Chicago  Prepara- 
tory School,  1806-7:  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School.  Jack- 
souTlUe,  111.,  1807-0;  Tutor  in  Latin,  Indiana  UniTersity, 
1800 :  Teacher  of  Latin,  Shortridge  Hiffh  School,  Indianapo- 
lU,  Ind.,  1800-1008;  Associate  in  Latin,  the  Uniyersity  High 
School,  1008-. 

Fbanb  Babnbs  Chbbington,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Eng- 
lish. 
A.B.,Ohio  Wesleyan  UniTersity,  1800;  A.B.,  HarTard  UniTer- 
sity, 1000;  A.M.,  <Md..  1001 ;  Associate  in  English,  UniTersity 
Secondary  School,  1902-8;  Associate  in  E^igUsh,  the  UniTer- 
sity High  School,  1003-. 

AuoB  FiDBLicB  Pitkin,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physical 
Education. 

Graduate,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Oherlin  Col- 
lege, 1806;  M.D.,  Northwestern  UniTersity  Woman's  Medical 
School,  1000;  Interne,  Wesley  Hospital,  Chicago,  1001-2:  At- 
tending Surgeon,  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  1002;  PriTate 
Practice,  including  Instruction  in  Medical  Gymnastics, 
1002-. 

Hbnbibtta  Hblen  Chasb,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  French. 

Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1001;  Teacher  of  French 
and  Latin,  Santa  Rosa  Seminary.  Cal.,  1801-6;  Student,  Dies- 
den,  Germany,  1806-7:  Teacher  of  French,  German,  and  Eng« 
lish.  Saint  Alban'a  High  School,  18B7-9;  Teacher  of  French 
and  German,  Highland  Park,  111.,  High  School,  1001-2 ;  As»o- 
date  in  French.  South  Side  Academy.  190^-3;  Associate  in 
French,  the  UniTersity  High  School,  1908—. 

William  Rbbs  Davis,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

A.a,  Ripon  CoUege,  1901;  Principal.  High  School,  Rosen- 
dale,  Wis.,  1901;  Graduate  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1908;  Instructor  in  English,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
190e-3:  Associate  InEnglish,  the  UniTersity  High  School, 
1908-. 

Habbis   Fbanklin   MaoNeish,  S.M.,    Associate    in 
Mathematics. 


High  SoLool,  ifa)^. 

Chablss  Henbt  Tatlob,  Assistant  in  Physiography. 

Graduate,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  1902;  Principal, 
Ward  School,  Argentine,  Kan.,  190^3;  Yice-Principal,  Hiffh 
School,  Beloit,  Kan.,  1901-5;  Assistant  in  Physiography,  the 
UniTersity  High  School,  190^. 

William  Abmitaoe  Avebill,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physi- 
ography. 
A.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902:  Teacher  of  Science, 
SnlUTan,  111.,  High  School.  19oi-3,  Highland  Park,  HI.,  High 
School,  1903-5;  Assistant  in  Physiography,  the  UniTersity 
High  School,  1905-. 
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Thsodorb  Ballod  Hinoklby,    Ph.Bm   Aflsistant  in 
English. 

Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chioago,  1904;  Aseistant  in  Bofflish, 
the  Univenity  Hi«rh  School,  1905—. 

BsBTBAM  Hedlbt,  Aflsistant  in  Wood-work. 

Graduate  Diploma  in  Education  and  Mannal  Training, 
Tnaohers  Golleflret  Columbia  UniTersity,  1904 ;  Instructor  m 
Manual  Training,  New  York  Settlement  Schools,  1902-4;  In- 
structor in  Manual  Training,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Public 
Schools.  1904-5:  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Wood- work,  the 
UniTersity  High  Scbooi,  1906—. 

Zblma  Estbllb  Clabk,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

A.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago^897 ;  Instructor  in  English, 
Chicago  Preparatory  Schools,  1896-7 ;  Graduate  Student,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1867-8 :  Instructor  in  English,  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  High  School,  1808-1904;  Assistant  in  English,  the 
UniTersity  High  School,  1905—. 

Wllbebt  Lbstbr  Cabb,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

A.B.,  Drake  UniTersity,  1896;  A.M.,  tMd.',  1869;  Instructor  in 
Latin,  Drake  UniTersity,  1896-1900;  Assistant  Professor  in 
Latin,  ihid^  1900-2 ;  Instructor  in  Summer  Latin  School,  i6id., 
1869-1904;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1908-4;  Assis- 
tant in  Latin,  the  UniTersity  High  School,  1904—. 

Lydia  Maris  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Gennan. 

Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1901;  SuperTisor  of  Ger- 
man, Public  Schools,  Michigan  City,  Ind,  1901-2;  Graduate 
ritudent,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902-8;  Assistant  in 
German,  the  UniTersity  High  School,  1908—. 


THE  UNIYEBSITX  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

WiLBUB  Samuel  Jaokman,  A.B.,  Principal ;  Professor 
of  the  Teaching:  of  Natural  Science. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Instructor,  Kindergarten. 

Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Instructor,  Third  Year. 

QuDBUN  Thobne-Thomsen,  Instructor,  Third  Year. 

Gebtbude  Van  Hoesbn,  Instructor,  Fourth  Year. 

Aliob  Temple,  Instructor,  Seventh  Year. 

Cabolinb  May  Pieboe,  Instructor,  Seventh  Year. 

Annas  Hiooins,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Eighth  Year. 

Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902. 
Melva  Latham,  Instructor,  Ninth  Year. 
L.  Dow  McNeff,  Instructor,  Ninth  Year. 
Kathabine  Mabian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Tenth 

Year. 
Habby  Obbim  Gillet,  S.B.,  Instructor,  Tenth  Year, 

and  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 
Iba  Benton  Mbyebs,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of 

Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Maby  Ida  Mann,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Lobley  Ada  Ashl^an,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  French. 

Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906. 
Ibene  Wabben,  Librarian  and  Associate  in  School 
Library  Economy. 

Maby  Root  Keen,  Associate  in  Music. 

Zoe  Smith  Bbadley,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  Singing. 

A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  1899. 
Annette  Covington,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Art. 

A.B.,  Western  College  for  Women,  1805. 


Annette  Bctler,    Associate   in    Manual    Training 
Primary  Grades. 

Elizabeth  Euphbosynb  Lanoley,  Associate  in  Man- 
ual Training. 

Louise  Benedict  Tbow,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 

Elsabeth  Pobt,  Assistant,  Fourth  Year. 

Anna  Sohebz,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 
Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906. 

Ruth  Abbott,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Hbbmine  Stbllab,  Assistant  in  Drawing,  1905-6. 

LuoiA  Williams  Dement,  Assistant  in  Drawing,  1905-6* 

Estheb  Cbawpobd,  Assistant  in  Drawing,  1905-6. 

Gebtbude  Stiles,  Assistant  in  Bookbinding. 

Lblia  Pubdy,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 

Diploma,  the  College  of  Education,  1904;  Special  Diploma  in 
TextUee,  ibid.,  1905. 

Habbiet  Joob,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Clay  Modeling  and 
Ceramics. 
A.B.,  H.  Sophie  Newoomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1805. 
Sabella  Randolph,  Assistant  in  Clay  Modeling. 
Fbedebiok  Embbt  Walbath,  Assistant  in  Modeling. 

Jenny  Helen  Snow,  £id.B.,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Home 
Economics. 
Bd.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1904;  S.B.,  ibid,,  1905. 

RoBEBT  KiBKLAND  Naboubs,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Curator 
'  of  the  Museum. 

Diploma,  College  of  Bdocation,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1908;  Rd.B.,  ibid,,  1905. 


DEANS  OP  AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

John  J.  Schobingeb,  The  Harvard  School. 

4^10  Lake  at?.,  Chicago. 
Gymnasiam  Sohaffhansen  (Switserland),  1864;  Federal  Poly- 
technio  School  (Zdrioh),  1866 :  UniTersity  of  Lansanne,  1867 ; 
Instmotor  and  Director  of  the  Realscbnle,  Neunkirch, 
1868-78;  Principal  of  the  HarTard  School,  1B7&- ;  Dean,  ibid.^ 
1803-. 

A.  F.  Fleet,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Culver  Military  Academy. 

Culver,  Ind. 

UniTersity  of  Virginia,  1867 ;  eleTcn  years  Professor  of  Greek, 
Missoari  State  UniTersity ;  Founder,  and  for  six  years  Sn- 
perintendent  of  the  Missouri  Military  Academy ;  nine  years 
BQperintendent  of  CnlTer  Military  Academy. 

James  Pombboy  Stephenson,  PhJ>.,  Des  Moines  Col- 
lege. Des  Moines,  la. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  CoUege,  1867;  A.M..  ibid,,  1887;  A.M.,  UniTor- 
sity  of  Syracuse,  1802;  Ph.D.«  ibid,,  1892;  Graduate,  Kochea- 
ter  Theological  Seminary,  1871 ;  Pastor,  Warren,  C,  1872-6 : 
Pastor,  Ottawa,  Kan.,  1877-85;  Professor,  Des  Moines  Col- 
lege, 1887—;  Dean,  ibid,,  1900-. 

Abthub  Gaylobd  Slooum,  LL.D.,  Kalamazoo  College. 

KaJiamazoo,  Mich. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  1874:  A.M.,  ibid.,  1877;  LL.D., 
ibid,,  1892;  Principal,  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute,  187i-« ; 
Principal,  RiTersfde  CoUegiate  Institute,  WellsriUe,  N.  Y., 
1875-6;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Principal  «>f  Free 
Academy,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  1876-1892;  President,  Kaiamasoo 
College,  1892— . 
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JoHn  Milton  Dodson,  AJil., 
ical  College. 


A.B., 


M.D.,  Dean,  Rush  Med- 
Chicago. 


Uniyerrity  of  WiMwnsin.  1880:  A.M.  (in  oonne).  ibid., 
M.D.,  Rash  Medical  CoUese,  U62,  and  Jeffenon  Med- 


ical Collese,  1888;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Demonttrator, 
Roah  Medical  College,  188SMKS :  Profeaaor  of  Phyeiolonr  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  ibid.^  1883-4 ;  Professor  of  Fhysi- 
oloffy  and  Histology,  ibid.,  18M-1900 :  Professor  of  Medicine, 
«<J.,1900-;  Junior  Dean.  iMd.,  1898-0;  Dean,  i6id..  190O-; 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Northwestern  UniTersity 
Woman's  Medical  School,  1801h7 :  Professorial  Lectnrer  on 
Medicine,  and  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1901—. 

Frank    Billutgs,  S.M.,  MJ).,  Dean,  Rueh  Medical 

College.  CJueayu. 

M.D.,  Cbica^o  Medical  College,  1881;  S.M..  Northweetem 
UniverBity,  1890;  Intorne,  Coolc  County  Hospital,  1881-2; 
Student  in  Vienna,  1885-6;  Professor  of  Mod icino,  Northwest- 
ern Univereity  Medical  School,  1891-8 ;  Attendinff  Physlciaa 
to  St.  Lake's  and  the  Presbyterian,  Conanltin^  Physician  to 
the  Cook  County  Hospitals ;  President  of  Chicaifo  Medical 
Society,  1890 ;  Professor  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  College, 
1898—;  Dean  of  Faculty,  ibid,.  1900—;  President  of  American 
Medical  Association,  1902-4 ;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medi- 
cine, the  University  of  Chicago,  1901—. 

William  Parkxb  MoKss,  A.M^  D.B.,  FranceB  Shimer 
Academy.  Mt  Carroll,  lU. 

A.B.,  Wabash  College.  1883 ;  D.B.,  Baptist  Union  Theological 
1887;  equate  Btndcmt^  History  and  PhUoso- 


Sen&inj __ 

Shy,  University  of  Minxiesota,  1806-7 
[innesota.  18r    '----'•        •        - 

OUTet  Baptist 

Shimer  Academy,  1807—, 


A.M.,  UniTersity  of 


inncMta,  i80f:  DM,,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1807 :  Pastor 
Church,  Minneapolis,  1887-W;  Dean,  Frances 


AifiTA  R.  Haibb,  A.6.,  Uniyeraity  School  for  Qirls. 
21  and  22  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 
A.R,  Smith  College.  1888;  Instructor  in  Secondary  Schools, 
1883-7:  PrincipaL  Hardy  SchooL  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  1887-00; 
Pnncipal,  Hardy  SchooL  Duluth,  Minn.,  1800-6;  Principal, 
UniTersity  School  for  G-irls,  Chicago,  1807—. 

Theodobb  Chaloiv  BUBOB88,  Ph.D.,  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Peoria,  III. 

A JB.,  Hamilton  CoUege,  1888 ;  A.M.,  <Md.,  1886 :  Head  of  Class- 
ical  Department,  Fredonia,  N.  y.,  State  Normal  School, 
1883-06 :  Graduate  Student  in  Greek,  the  UniTersity  of  Chi- 
cago, 180^7 ;  Fellow  in  Greek,  ibid.,  1807-8 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1806  ; 


Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Bradley  Institute, 
Peoria,  111.,  1807-1008 ;  Professor,  i6td..  1008- ;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago  (summers) 
1000-6;  Dean  of  College,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute' 
1808—;  Acting  Director,  ibid.,  1003-4;  Director,  ibid.,  1004—; 

EuzABBTH  FAULKinsB,  A.B.,  Kenwood  Institute. 

iO  E.  Forty-seventh  et.^  Chicago. 
A.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1885;  Instructor  in  Latin 
and  English.  South  Chicago  HLrh  School,  1885-6;  Instructor 
in Greekand Latin,  Oak  ParkHigh  School,  1886-1888 ; Grad- 
uate Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1803—;  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Kenwood  Institute,  1803—;  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  HarTard  School,  1807-1001;  Dean,  Ken- 
wood Institute,  1004—. 

LiifooLN  HuLLBT,  Ph.D.,  The  John  B.  Stetson  Uni- 
versity. DeLand,  Fla. 
A.B.,  HarTard  UniTersity,  1880;  A.M.,  Bucknell  UniTersity, 
1801;  Ph.D.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1806;  Instructor  in 
Science,  Bucknell  UniTerafty,  1880-08TFellow,  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  180S-t;  Professor  of  Uistory,  Bucknell  UniTer- 
sity, 1888-1004 ;  Lecturer  for  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  1808-1004 ;  President,  John  B.  Stetson  UniTersity, 
10O4-. 

WiNFRBD  Ebubst  Qabbison,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Butler  Col- 
lege. Indianapolis,  Ind, 
A.B.,  Bureka  CoUege,  1802;  A.B.,  Tale  UniTersity,  1804:  Tale 
DiTinity  School,  1804-4:  DJB.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1807 :  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1807 ;  AssUtant  in  History  and  Instructor 
in  Disciples'  DiTinity  House,  ibid.,  1807-8;  Professor  of 
Churoh  History  and  AetingProf  essor  of  Hebrew,  BuUer  Col- 
lege, 1808-1000;  AssUtantEditor,  The  CKrittian  Bvanoelitt, 
St.  Louis,  1000^ ;  President,  Butler  CoUege,  10O4-. 

Bdwin  Putnam  Bbowit,  A.B.,  Wayland  Academy. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

A.B.,the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1806;  Graduate  Student, 
iMd..  1806-7:  Instructor,  Morgan  Park  Academy,  1806-7:  In- 
structor in  BngUsh,  Wayland  Academy,  1807-1001 ;  Principal, 
ibid.,  10O1-. 

BvBLTH  Matz,  Ph.B.,  Dearborn  Seminary. 

22S2  Calumet  av.,  Chicago. 
Ph.B.,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicafo,  1807:  Graduate  Student, 
ibid.,  1807-0 ;  Teacher  of  Science  in  the  UniTersity  School  for 
Girls,  1807-1000;  Principal  of  the  Dearborn  Seminary,  1000- 


OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 


Ibeke  Luobktia  Cabtxb,  Clerk,  Deans*  Offices,  Grad- 
uate Schools. 

Rbka  M.  Cobb,  President's  Secretary,  President's 
Office. 

Amnib  Cultoiv,  Clerk,  Editorial  Office. 

Bratbicb  Daviss,  Clerk,  Deans'  Offices,  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

Alma  Fbbbks  Qamblb,  Clerk,  Examiners'  Offices. 

Etta  Gibson,  Clerk,  Recorder's  Office. 

Dklla  Charlotte  Hallet,  Clerk,  Dean's  Office,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Keitkbchi  Hatashei,  Artist,  Zoological  Laboratory. 

A.  dbKhotinski,  Instrument-Maker,  Physical  Labora- 
tory. 

AinfA  Jbwbtt  Le  Fbtbe,  Clerk,  Dean's  Office,  College 
of  Education. 


Helen  Firman  Maok,  Stenographer,  President's 
Office. 

Murdoch  Haddon  MaoLean,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Charlotte  Pauline  Morton,  Clerk,  Recorder's  Office. 

Richard  George  Mters,  Campus  Foreman. 

Minnie  C.  Ott,  Clerk,  Dean's  Office,  Senior  Colleges 

Julius  Pearson,  Instrument-Maker,  Physical  Labo- 
ratory. 

Grace  Bertha  Soott,  Clerk,  Deans'  Office,  Divinity 
SchooL 

Mart  Elizabeth  Tiernbt,  Clerk,  Deans'  Offices, 
Junior  Colleges. 

Bertha  Wilkes,  Clerk,  President's  Office. 

Elizabeth  Yeomans,  Manager,  Women's  Commons. 
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Ibvutg  CowAiv  Allen,  SJi.,  Chemistry. 

Stndent,  UniToraifer  of  CalifornU,  1895-1900;  S.B.,  ibid.,  1890; 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1900:  Gradaate  Student,  UniTenity  of  Strass- 
burg,  190^;  Fellow,  the  UniTeraity  of  Chicago,  190^7. 

EiBNBST  Andebson,  S.B.,  S Ji.,  Chemistry. 

Student,  Trinity  UnirersitJ,  1900-2;  Student,  the  UniTeraity 
of  Cbioaffo.  Summer  Quarters,  1901, 1908, 1906:  Student,  Unf- 
Tersity  of  Texas,  1902-6;  S.B.,  i&i4.ri9&8;  S.M..  ibid.,  1904; 
Fellow,  ibid.,  1903^;  Fellow,  the  Uniyersity  of  Ctiicago,  1906-7. 

Soorr  Elias  William  Bedford,  A.M.,  Sociology. 

student.  Baker  UniTersity,  1896-1908;  A.B..  ibid.,  1902;  A.M., 
ibid.,  1908:  Principal,  Baker  UniTersity  Academy,  1908-5; 
Assistant  in  History,  ibid,,  1906-5;  Fellow,  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  1906-6;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Spubobon  Bell,  S.B.,  Political  ESconomy. 

Student,  UniTersity  of  Texas,  1867-1908;  S.B.,  ibid.,  1902; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  John  Tarleton  College,  1908-5; 
(Graduate  Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1905-6 ;  Fellow, 
ibid.,  1906-7. 

Robert  Louis  Benson,  A  Jd.,  Pathology. 

student,  UniTersity  of  liichimn,  1808-1904:  A.B..  ibid.,  1902; 
A.M..  ihid.,  1904:  Assistant  inChemistry, ibid.,  190^4; FeUow, 
the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

LiiLLiAN  Gat  Bebbt,  A.M.,  Latin. 

A.B.,  Indiana  UniTersity,  1809 ;  Instructor,  {M<l.,  1902-4;  As- 
sistant Professor,  ibid.,  1904-5:  A.M.,  iMd.,1906:  Graduate 
Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902-5;  Fellow,  ibid., 
1905-6, 1906-7. 

Qborob  David  Bibkhoff,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 

Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902-8;  Student,  HarTard 
UniTersity,  1903-6;  A.B..  ibid.,  1905;  Fellow,  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  1905-6, 1906-t. 

Mabt  Blount,  S.B.,  Zoology. 

Student,  UniTersity  of  Michigan.  1891-6;  S.B.,  ibid.,  1895; 
Teacher,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  High  School,  1899-1908;  Stu- 
dent, the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  190IS-5;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1905-6, 
1906-7. 

Kathabinb  Blunt,  A.B.,  Chemistry.* 

student,  Yassar  College.  1894-8:  A.B.,  t6id..l808;  Graduate 
Student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1902-8;  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry,  Yassar  College,  1908-5;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1905-6;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Walter  Daniel  Bonner,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

Student,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  UniTersity,  1908-6 :  Student, 
UniTersity  of  Nebraska,  19(»-6:  S.B.,  ibid.,  1906;  FeUow,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Donald  Elliott  Bridoman,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Student,  Hamline  UniTersity,  1900^;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1908;  Stu- 
dent, UniTersity  of  Munich,  1908-4:  Graduate  Student,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1904-5;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1905-6,  1906-7. 

Clyde  Brooks,  A.B.,  Physiology. 

Student,  UniTersity  of  Missouri,  1901-5:  A.B..  ibid.y^  1906:  As- 
sistant in  Physiology,  ibid,,  1905-6;  Fellow,  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1906-7. 

Howard  Gray  Brownson,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Student,  UniTersity  of  Illinois,  1903-6;  A.B.,  t&id.,1906;  Fel- 
low, the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  19U6-7. 


Lbonas  Lancelot  Bublinoame,  A.B.,  Botany. 

Student,  Ohio  Northern  UniTersity,  1898-1901;  Ph.B..  ibid., 
1901:  Instructor  in  Biology  andlGeology,  ibid.,  1901-4;  A.B., 
the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Stephen  Reid  Capps,  Jb.,  A.B.,  Geology. 


Student,  Illinois  College,  1896-1901 :  Student,  the  UniTersity 
'    "         ,  1901-8;  A.B.^  ibid.,  1908 :  Instructor,  the  UniTcr- 


of  Chicag 


•Babbott  Fellow  of  Yassar  College  daring  the  year  1905-6,  in 
residence  at  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago. 


sityHigEdchool,*1908Hi;  Graduate  Student,  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  1604-5;  FeUow,  ibid.,  1905-«,  1906-7. 

Benson  Bbush  Chablbs,  A.B.,  Semitics. 

Student,  Cornell  UniTersity.  1901-4;  Student,  American 
School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Besearoh,  Palestine,  1904-^; 
Student,  Cornell  UniTersity.  1905-6;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1906;  FeUow. 
the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Habby  Milton  Clem,  A.B.,  Geography. 

Graduate,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1902;  Student,  the 
UniTcrsityof  Chicago,  1906-4;  Student,  Indiana  UniTersity, 
1905-6;  A.B.,i6Mi.,  1%6;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1908-7.  ,  .^  , 

Mabgabbt  Davidson,  Ph.B.,  English. 

Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1899-1904;  Ph.B.,fMd., 
1908 ;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1905-6, 1906-7. 

June  Etta  Downey,  A.M.,  Philosophy. 

Student,  UniTersity  of  Wyoming,  1891-5:  A.B.,  tMd.,  1895; 
Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1896-8;  A.M.  JMd.,  1808; 
Instrnctorin  English  Language  and  Literature  UniTersity, 
of  Wyoming,  1808-9;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  nnd  Phi- 
losophy, ibtd..  1899-1902 ;  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 
Philosophy,  ibid..  190lH(;  Professor  of  PhUosophy,  ibid., 
1906;  Fellow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Clabbnce  Addison  DyK8TBA,A.B.,  History. 

Student,  Central  CoUege.  PeUa,  la.,  1899-1900:  Student,  Uni- 
Tersity of  Iowa,  190U-3;  A.B..  ibid.,  1908;  Graduate  Student, 
the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1903-4;  Instructor  in  History  and 
English  Literature,  Pensacola  Classical  School,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  1904-6;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Ana  Julb  Eitke,  Ph.B.,  Romance. 

Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1902-5;  Ph.B..  ibid.,  1906 ; 
Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  1905-6;  FeUow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Gbacb  Maxwell  Fernald,  A.M.,  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1899-1903;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1903-4; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1905:  Demonstrator  and  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1904-6;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Philip  Pitch,  A.B.,  Physics. 

Instructor,  East  DeuTcr  (Colo.)  High  School,  1899-1908; 
Student,  Colorado  CoUege,  1908-6;  Instructor.  Cutler  Acade- 
my, 1903-6;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Colorado  College,  1908-6; 
Student,  ttie  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 ; 
A.B.,  Colorado  CoUege,  1906;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chi- 
cago, 1906-7. 

Reginald  Rugolbs  Gates,  A.M.,  Botany. 

A.B.,  Mt.  AlUson  UniTersity,  1908;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1904:  B.Sc, 
McGiU  UniTersity,  1906;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1906-7. 

Louis  Raymond  Gray,  A.B.,  History. 

Student,  Indiana  UniTersity,  1900-5;  A.R,  /6id.,1905;  Grad- 
uate Student,  ibid.,  19(^-6:  A.M.,  ibid.,  1906;  FeUow,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

John  Leonard  Hancook,  A.M.,  Greek. 

Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901-5;  A3m  ibid.,  1906; 
A.M.,  Indiana  UniTersity,  1906;  Instructor  in  Latin,  <6td., 
1905-6;  FeUow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 
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JoasPH  KiNMoirr  Habt,  A.B^  Eccleeiastical  Sociology 

student,  Franklin  Ck>U6«e,  1896-1900:  A.B^  <Md..  1900:  Ormd- 
n«te  Stndent,  the  University  of  Chioaffo,  1900-6;  Fellow, 
<6«..  1900-7.  ^^ 

JoeRPH  WuxiAM  Hatbs,  A3.,  Psychology. 

student,  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  1890-1900;  Student.  Am- 
herst CoUese,  1900-8:  A.B..  ibid.,  1908;  Oradnate  Student,  the 
UniTersityof  Chicago,  190lr4 ;  Fellow,  <Md.,  1906-7. 

Paui.  Qustav  HxiNEMAir,  S.6.,  Bacteriology. 

student,  Oymnasium  and  Bealschule.  Hamburg,  1871-8 :  Stu- 
dent, Apothecaries*  Ckmege.  Hamburg,  1878-81;  Student,  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1908-4 ;  S.B.,  iMd.,  1904;  Graduate 
Student,  iMi.,  1904-6;  FeUow,  thid,,  1906-7. 

Jacob  Harold  Hkinzklman,  A.B.,  German. 

Student,  Illinois  SUte  Normal  UniTcrsity,  1802-6;  Principal 
of  Schools,  Peoria.  lU.,  1896-1901 ;  A.B.,  UnlTersity  of  Illinois, 
1908;  Graduate  Student,  the  UniTorsity  of  Chicago,  1902-8, 
1905-6;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  ID.,  1908-6; 
Fellow,  the  Unirersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Hbbbsrt  Wtnford  Hill,  Ph.M.,  EDgliah. 

Student,  Uniyersity  of  California,  1896-1900;  L.B..  ibid,,  1900; 
Instructor,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  1900-8;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  the  UniversTty  of  Chioa«ro,  1908-4;  Pb.M.,  ibid,, 
1904;  Instructor,  the  University  of  Texas,  1904-6;  Fellow,  the 
UnlTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Chablbs  Bllswobth  Hobnb,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Semitics. 

Student,  Waynesburg  College,  Pa.,  1898-7;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1807; 
Graduate  Student,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1897-9; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Waynesburg  College, 
1890-1904;  A.M.,  Harvard  University.  1904;  Student,  Uni- 
veraity  of  Leipzig,  1904-5;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1906-8.  1906-7. 

Naoeo  loHmoHS,  Rigaku9hij  Astronomy. 

Graduate,  Second  College,  Sendai,  1900;  RigalnuM,  Imperial 
University,  Tokio,  1903;  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant, 
University  Observatory.  <Md.,  1908-5;  G^duate  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1906-«;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Liouis  Inoold,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

student.  University  of  Missouri,  1898-1902;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1901; 
A.M.,  ibid,  1902;  Assistant,  ibid,,  190S-6;  Instructor  (in 
abmniia),  ibid,,  1905-8;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1906-6,  1906-7. 

Dknnis  EImbrson  Jackson,  A.Mn  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 
A.B.3  Indiana  University,  1905;  A.M..  ibid,,  1906;  Graduate 


Chicago,  1908-7. 


RoGBB  Millsb  Jonss,  A.B.,  Greek. 

Student,  Denison  University,  1901-5:  A.B.,  ibid,,  1905:  Grad- 
uate Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1905-6;  Fellow, 


ibid,,  1908-7. 

Frank  Jakbs  Katz,  A.B.,  Geology. 

Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1901-5;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1906; 
Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid.,  1905-6 ; 
Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

William  Gordon  Kelso,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Philosophy. 

11-5:  A.B..  ibid.,  1905;  Fel- 
;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1906;  Fellow, 


Student,  Princeton  University.  1901-5  ^  A.B.^  ibid.,  19^;  Fel- 
low in  Mental  Science,  iWd.,  1906-6; 

the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Thomas  Albert  Knott,  A.B.,  English. 

Student,  Northwestern  University,  1898-1902 ;  A.B.,<&td.,1902; 
Teacher,  Coshocton.  O.,  High  School,  1902-S;  Assistant  in 
English,  Bradley  Polytftcbnic  Institute ,1903-5;  Grsduate  Stu- 
dent, the  University  of  Chicago,  1905^;  FeUow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 


John  Matthias  Kubhns,  S.M.,  Physics. 

S.Bm.  University  of  Texas.  1899;  S.M.,  <Md.,  1901 ;  Instructor 
in  Physics,  ibtd,,  1901-6;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1906-7. 

Frank  Grant  Lewis,  A.B.,  New  Testament. 

A.B.,  Brown  University.  1808;  Graduate,  Bocheetar  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1896;  Graduate  Student,  the  University  of 
CUcago,  1905-6;  FeUow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Daihel  David  Luokenbtll,  A.M.,  Semitics. 

Student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899-1903:  A.B..  ibid,, 
1908;  Harrison  Scholar  in  Semitics,  ibid..  1908-4,  1904-^ ;  Stu- 
dent, University  of  BerlinJFriedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat), 
Summer  Semester,  1905;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago* 
1906-7. 

Samuel  MaoClintock,Ph.B.,  Political  Science. 

student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1892-6 ;  Ph.B.,  ibid.,  1896 ; 
Instructor  in  History,  Armour  Institute,  1896-7 ;  Instructor 
in  Bnglish,  Yaie-Prioceton  School,  1807-« ;  Instructor  in  His- 
toiTiManiia  Normal  School, P.  I..  1901-2 :  Division  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  C«bu,  P.  I.,  1902-6;  Fellow,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  A.B.,  Systematic  The- 
ology. 

student,  McMaster  University,  1890-1908;  A.B.,  <Md.,  1908; 
Liecturer  (pro  tempore),  ibid.,  1903-4;  Graduate  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1904-5;  FeUow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

lege, 

Uni-      William  Duncan  MaoMillan,  A.B.,  Astronomy. 

Student,  Lake  Forest  University,  1888-00;  A.B.,  Fort  Worth 
University.  1898;  Graduate  Student,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1906-6;  Fellow,  ibid,,  1906-7. 

Habbis  Franklin  MaoNbish,  S.B.,  S.M., Mathematics. 

S.B..  the  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  S.M.,  iMd.,  1904;  As- 
sistant in  Mathematics,  South  Side  Academy,  1W2-3 ;  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics,  University  High  School,  1903;  Fellow, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Mabt  Edith  McQrew,  A Jd.,Greek. 

Student,  University  of  California,  189»-1906;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1903; 
A.M.,  ibid,,  1905;  Assistant  in  Latin,  ibtd,,  1908-5;  Gaduate 
Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-6;  Fellow,  ibid., 
1906-7. 

RoBBBT  Jambs  Gsorob  McKnight,  A.B.,  Semitics. 

Student,  Geneva  College,  1892-6;  A.B.,  ibid.,  1896;  Student, 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1896-9; 
D.B.,  Princeton  Seminary,  1900;  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1901-2 ;  Principal,  Mercer  Academy  and  School  of 
Music,  19U2-4;  Columbia  University,  Summer,  1908;  Student, 
University  of  Leipsig,  1904-5;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1906-6,  1906-7. 

John  MoLauohlan,  AJi.,  Church  History. 

Student,  McMaster  University,  1899-1904:  A.B.,  <5id..  1908; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1904:  Graduate  Student,  the  tlniversity  of  Chi- 
cago, 1904-5;  Fellow,  ibid.,  19(»-6,  1906-7. 

Oscar  Edward  Mbinzbr,  A.B.,  Geology. 

Student,  Beloit  College,  1897-1901:  JL,B,,  ibid,,  1901;  Principal 
of  Public  Schools,  Frankfort,  SJ>.,  1901;  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Science,  Lenox  College.  1908-5 ;  Graduate  Student,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1905-6;  FeUow,  ibid.,  1906-7. 

Albert  Eli  Mbbrill,  A.B.,  Physics. 

Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1901-2  :A.B.,  ibid.,  1902 ; 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Williams  College, 
1902-8;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
1903-6;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1906-7. 
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Rowland  Hbctob  Mods,  A.M.,  Semitics. 

Student,  Univenity  of  Toronto,  18M-9 ;  A.B.,  UAd„  1896 ;  A.M., 
ibid,,  1899;  Stadent,  MoMaBter  UniTenitjr,  1899-1902:  Th.B., 
ibid,,  1901 :  D.Bm  ibid,,  1902 ;  Professor  of  Semitics,  Und,,  1906- 
5 ;  Fellow,  the  UniTorsity  of  Chicago,  1906-6, 1906-7. 

Rot  Lbb  MooDiB,A.B.,Pal8Bontology. 

Student,  University  of  Kansas,  1901-5;  A3.,  <Md.,1906;  Fel- 
low,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicaffo,  1906-6, 1906-7. 

Guy  Bubl  Mobbison,  A.B.,  PhyBiolofirical  ChemiBtry. 

Student,  Union  GoUoffO,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  189»-190e;  Student, 
Yale  University,  19(»-4;  A.B.,»Wd.,  1904;  Gradoate  Student, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  190R-6;  Fellow,  ibid,,  1906-7. 

Fbbdebio  Owbn  Nobton,  A.M.,  Greek. 

Stadent.  Prince  of  Wales  College,  P.B.I.,  1887-0;  Teacher, 
High  School,  New  Glasgow,  188(^1;  A.B.,  Kentucky  Univer- 
sitv,  1898;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1896;  Instmotor  in  Lathi,  Western 
Collegej>l895-1900;  Gradoate  Stndent,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1900-2;  Instraotor  in  Classics,  the  University  High 
School,  19062-8;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Ceoil  Clabe  Nobth,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Sociology. 

Stndent,  Nebraska  State  Normal.  1896-7;  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  1807-8, 1889-1902 ;  A3.,  ibid,,  1908 ;  Graduate 
Student,  Yale  University  190^-S:  Graduate  Student,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1903-6;  D.B.,  ibid,,  1906;  Fellow,  ibid., 
1906-7. 

EuGBifE  Bbyan  Patton,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Student,  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  1901-8;  Student, 
Washington  University,  1908-4;  A3.,  ibid,,  1904;  FeUow,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1906-6, 1906-7. 

Jobbph  PxTEBsoif,S.B.,  Psychology. 

student,  Brigham  Young  University,  1900-2;  B.Pd.,  iMd.,1902; 
Student,  University  of  California.  Summer.  1901,  1908;  Stu- 
dent, the  University  of  Chicago,  1901-5 ;  S.B..  ibid.,  1906 ;  Grad- 
uate Student,  <6i(l.,  1906-6rFeUow,  iMd.,  1906-7. 

Fbauk  Hbnby  Pike,  A.B.,  Physiology. 

Student,  Indiana  University,  1890-1906:  A.B.,  ibid,,  1906:  As- 
sistant in  Embryology,  Indiana  University  Biological  Station, 
Summw,  1906;  Graduate  Student,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1908-6:  Teacher,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  High  School,  1904-6;  Fel- 
low, the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-6, 1906-7. 

MiLO  Milton  Quaifb,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  History. 

Student,  Iowa  College,  1809-190S:  Ph.B..  i6»d.,  1906;  Teacher 
of  Latin  and  German.  ShefBeld.  m.,  High  School,  1908-4; 
Scholar  in  American  History,  University  of  Missouri,  1904-5: 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1906;  FeUow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-6, 
1906-7. 

Anna  Bbbtha  Rbed,  Ph.B.,  A  Ji.,  German. 

Student,  Illinois  Woman's  College,  1898-6:  Student,  De  Pauw 
University,  1806-8;  Ph.B.,  iMd.,  1896;  A.M.  i6uf.,l900:  Grad- 
uate Student^  Universitjrof  Berlin,  1902-3;  Graduate  Student, 

University  c    " ..      -  ^.  . 

cago,  1906-7 

WiLLLkM  John  Reed,  S.B.,  Geology. 

Student,  Northwestern  University.  1901-6;  S.B.,  ibid,,  1906; 
Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Edith  Rudolph,  A.B.,  Romance  Languages. 

Student,  Indiana  University,  190^;  A.B.,  iMd.,1906;  Fellow, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Evan  Taylob  Sagb,  A.M.,  Latin. 

Student,  University  of  Nebraska,  1898-1902;  A.B.,  ibid^  1902; 
A.M.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904 ;  Instructor  in  Latin, 
Hillside,  Wis.,  Home  School,  1904-5;  Fellow,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  IIWHI,  1906-7. 

Dbapeb  ToLicAN  Schoonovbb,  A.B.,  Latin. 

A.B.,  Washburn  College^899 :  Graduate  Stndent,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1899-1901;  Student,  American  School  fos 
Classical  Studies,  Rome,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Morgan 


uate  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1902-3 ;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  ZOrieh,  1008-4;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chi- 


Park  High  School,  1902-4:  Professor  of  Latin,  Beaver  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  1904-6;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Chables  Manfobd  Shabpb,  A.M.,  Systematic  Theol- 

Student,  Butler  CoUege,  1890-2:  Student.  University  of  Kan- 
aas,  1808-7;  A.B.,  iMd„  1897:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1899;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, the  University  of  Chicago,  1901-2;  Professor  in  Old 
Testament,  Bible  CoUege  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  1004-6; 
Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Chablbs  Albbbt  Shull,  S.B.,  2k)6logy. 

Student,  Antioch  CoUege,  O..  1900-2;  Student  the  University 
ofChicago,  1902^;  S3.,  ibid,,  1906;  FeUow,  ibid,,  1906^, 
1906-7. 

Henby  Smith,  A.M.,  History. 

Student,University  of  Illinois,  1900-2;  A.B.,  ibid,,  1902;  Grad- 
uate Student,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1902^ ;  A.M»  ibid,, 
1006:  Instructor  in  History,  Goshen  CoUege,  1906-5;  FeUow, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7. 

Matthew  Lyle  Spenobb,  A  Jd.,  English. 

A.B.,  Kentucky  We^eyan  CoUege,  1908;  A.M.,  <frM.,1904: 
A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1906;  FeUow,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  190&^  1906-7. 

Thomas  Caldebwood  Stephens,  M.D.,  2k)6logy. 

Student,  Duqnesne  CoUege,  1892-4:  Adrian  College,  18044; 
Kansas  City TTniversity,  1898^ ;  A.B.,  iMd..  1901j^tructor, 
ibid,,  1807-0,  1901-2;  Graduate  Student,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1900-1 ;  Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Assistant,  CoUege 
of  Physioians  and  Surgeons,  Kansas  City,  1902-4;  MJ).,  ibid,, 
1904;  Fellow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904-6, 1006-7. 

John  Sundwall,  Ph.B^  S.B.,  Anatomy. 

Student,  Central  University  of  Utah,  1898-1900:Ph.B.,  <Mtf.. 
1900:  Principal,  KaysviUe  Lavton  Soho<^  Utah,  1900-2; 
Graduate  Students  the  University  of  Chicago,  1902-6;  8.B., 
ibid,,  1906;  FeUow,  ibid.,  190&-«,  1906-7. 

William  Walkeb  Swanson,  A  Ji.,  Political  ESconomy. 
Student.  Queen's  University,  Ontario,  1001-6;  A.B.,  ibid., 
1006;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1906;  FeUow,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1906-7. 

Bebthold  Louis  Ullman,  A.B.,  Latin. 

A.B.,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Graduate  Student, 
ibid,,  1908-6;  Graduate  SchoUr,  iMd.,190^4;  FeUow,  <bid^, 
1904-6;  FeUow  on  leave  of  absence  and  Besearch  Assistant, 
1906-7. 

John  Fbbdebiok  Viohebt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Church 
History. 

Student,  McMaster  University,  1882-8:  A.B.,  ibid.,  1897;  A.M., 
ibid,,  1898 ;  D.B.,  ibid,,  1006 :  Pastor,  Victoria,  B.  C,  1809-1906 ; 
FeUow,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1006-7. 

Mabel  Thacseb  Wbllman,  A.B.,  Household  Admin- 
istration. 

A.B.,  WeUesley  CoUece,  1896:  Teacher,  Brookline  Schools, 
1806-1900;  Instructor,  Domestic  Science  Department,  Chau- 
tauqua Summer  School,  1899, 1902. 1906 :  Student,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1897-8, 1902;  Student,  Bussey 
Institution,  1901 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Home  Econo- 
mics, Bockford  CoUege,  1002-6;  FeUow,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1906-7. 

Edwabd  John  Williamson,  A.M.,  German. 

Student.  Qneen's  University.  Canada,  1894-1000;  A.B.,  ibid., 
1898;  A.M.,  ibid,,  190):  Tutor  in  Modem  Languages,  ibid., 
1899-1901;  Stadent,  University  of  Leipsig,  1901-3;  Lecturer 
on  Modem  Lan^nagee,  St.  John's  College,  Winnipeg,  1004-6 ; 
Student,  the  University  of  Ctilcago,  1906-6;  Fellow,  ibid., 
1006-7. 
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SnioJto  Tamanouohi,  Botany. 

Stadent,  Tokyo  Hiffh  School,  1889-94 ;  Student.  Tokyo  Hif her 
Normal  SohooUl3i-8;AMUtant,  iMd,,  1888-1900;  Auiiiltont 
ProfeMor,  ihid,,  1900-4;  Fellow,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1906^,  1908-7. 

Olabehob  Stons  Toakum,  S.B.,  A.B.,  Psychology. 
Student,  Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kan.,  1898-1902:  8.B., 


ibid,,  1901 ;  A.B.,  iMd,,  1908;  Oradoate  Student,  the  UnlTenity 
of  Chicago,  1902-«;  Fellow,  <Md.,1906-7. 

QhbN'IOHibo  Toshioka,  Ph.B.,  Sanskrit. 

Student,  Northwestern  UniTersity,  1899-1902;  Ph.B.,  ibid,, 
1902;  Graduate  Student,  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902-4; 
FeUow,  iMd.,  1904-6.  1906-7. 


SCHOLARS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905-6 


I.    GBADUAT£  SCHOLABS 
Appointed  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges 

William  Joseph  Bbadlbt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Philosophy. 
Aha  Julb  Enkb,  Ph.B.,  Romance. 
Nellis  Adkls  Fuller,  AJ3.,  Latin. 
Hkrbebt  Marcus  Goodbcak,  S.B.,  Anatomy. 
Alta  Jghubon,  Ph.B.,  Mathematics. 
HoBTENBE  CLEMSifT  Parker,  A.B.,  Hlstory. 
Joseph  Peterson,  S.B.,  Psychology. 
Wahda  May  Pfeiffer,  S.B.,  Botany. 
Paul  Vah  Clbef,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

IL    SBNIOB  COLIiBOB  SCHOLABS 
Appointed  f6r  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  CoUegee 

JuBsoif  Gerald  Bennett,  Mathematics. 

Emilt  Barnard  Cox,  Romance. 

Mary  Garrity,  History. 

Frederick  Hall  Kay,  Geography. 

Robert  Kuiper,  Greek. 

Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Astronomy. 

Caroline  McBridb,  English. 

Charles  Elmer  Nixon,  Physics. 

Chaunoby  J.  Vallbtte  Pettibone,  Germanic. 

Mubiel  Schenkenbubo,  Latin. 

Abthub  Cablton  Tbowbbidob,  Geology. 

Russell  Mobsb  Wildeb,  Chemistry. 

m.    AFFILIATION  SCHOLABS 
Appointed  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  an  Affiliated  Inttitntion 

Robert  Temple  Crouch,  Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Anna  Harrdbtte  Davis,  Frances  Shimer  Academy. 

lY.    JONIOB  COLLEGE  SCHOLABS 
Appointed  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  a  Co-operating  School 
DwiGHT  Akbrs,  Bloomington  High  School. 
Aaron  A  rein,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Clyde  Bauer,  Goshen  (Ind.)  High  School. 
Oscar  Blumbnthal,  Peoria  High  School. 
ConraD  Borch  ardt,  North  West  Diyision  High  School. 
Fred  Cornelius  Caldwell,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School. 


Mary  Ethel  Courtenay,  Englewood  High  School. 

David  Davis,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Abbam  Dekkeb,  Calumet  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Ebiokson,  Austin  High  School. 

IsADOBE  EStlingeb,  Jolist  High  School. 

Geobge  Fechtsb,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  High  School. 

Pebcy  Fbancis,  Ishpeming  (Mich.)  High  School. 

BuBDELLA  Fbbbman,  McKiuley  High  School. 

Lawbence  Gbannis,  Lake  View  High  School. 

Alva  Hendebson,   Colorado    Springs  (Colo.)  High 

School. 
Samuel  Howe,  Topeka  (Kan.)  High  School. 
Helen  Jacoby,  Manual  Training  (Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

High  School. 
Elizabeth  Cecelia  Janke,  Galveston  (Tex.)    High 

School. 
Abthub  Johnson,  DeKalb  High  School. 
Ruth  Kellogg,  Manual  Training  (Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

High  School. 
Fountain  Leigh,  DuQuoin  High  School. 
Chablbb  Lbviton,  Joseph  Medill  High  School. 
Abchie  Loombb,  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  High  School. 
HuLDA  LuDwiG,  Leadville  (Colo.)  High  School. 
Hbbbebt  Otto  Lussky,  Ottawa  High  School. 
Maby  Josephine  Moynihan,  Robert   Waller   High 

School. 
Benjamin  Fbankun  Nbwman,  Toledo  (O.)  Central 

High  School. 
Mabion  Peabody,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Chables  Pebby,  Wheaton  High  School. 
George  Stacby  Pfeiffeb,  R.  T.  Crane  High   and 

Manual  Training  School. 
NoBMA  Etta  Pfeiffeb,  Lake  High  School. 
Claba  Stbono  Rob,  Quincy  High  School. 
LiEiOH  Sanfobd,  Lyons  Township  (LaGrange)  High 

School. 
Rose  Josephine  Seitz,  Wendell  PhUlips  High  School. 
Tracy  Simpson,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Ada  Skinner,  Elgin  High  School. 
Solomon  Alexander  Steinbebg,    Louisville    (Ky.) 

Boys'  High  School. 
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Etbl  Strauohak,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Central  High 

School. 
Ansbl  Stubbs,  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  High  School. 
Mabel  Ebtbllb  Tubner,  Morgan  Park  High  School. 
EiLizA  Jaub  WiLKiifsoN,  South  Chicago  High  School. 

v.    SPBCIAL  SCHOLARS 

Ida  MoCartht,  Colonial  Dames. 

William  Vernon  Skilbs,  Colonial  Dames. 

HiLDUR  Christina  Wbstlund,  Lilian  Gertrude  Selz. 

YL    LAW  SCHOOL  UBBABY  SCHOLARS 

Elias  Conwat  Ashton. 
Claude  Albbbt  Bennett. 
Sydney  Abthur  Crtor. 
MiLLiMAN  White  Swbbt. 
Chester  Garfield  Vernibr. 
DuDLBT  Kbzer  Woodward. 

Vn.    COBBESPONDENCE^TUDY  SCHOLAES 
Clabb  a 
(Stadents  who  began  and  passed  the  greatest  number  of  Majors 
between  AprU  1, 1906,  and  AprU  1, 1906) 

Elsib  Franobs  DuBien,  Joliet,  111. 

Katherinb  Elizabeth  Fobsteb,  BuflPalo,  N.  T. 

(Won  for<the  second  time) 
Helen  Stoddabd  Loveland,  Chicago,  111. 


Class  B 
(Students  who  hare  began  and  passed  four  or  more  Majors  be- 
tween April  1, 1904,  and  April  1, 1906,  since  last  annoonoement) 
Henbt  Eastman  Bennett,  Lake  City,  Fla. 
RoTAL  Weslbt  Bullook,  Qreeley,  Colo. 
Bdwina  Loublla  Dobland,  Chicago,  111. 

Elsie  Franobs  DuBien,  Joliet,  111. 

(Entitled  to  two  scholarships  of  this  class) 
Walteb  Lindlbt  Elliott,  Valley,  Neb. 

Katherinb  Elizabeth  Fobsteb,  BuflPalo,  N.  Y. 

(Entitled  to  two  scholarships  of  this  class) 
Beulah  Watebs  Fbanklin,  Lexington,  111. 
Flobbnoe  Cubtis  Hanson,  Clean,  N.  T. 
Cabbie  B.  Hemengbb,  Rockford,  111. 
RosooB  Mtbl  Ihbio,  Wooster,  O. 
Helen  Stoddabd  Loveland,  Chicago,  111. 
Elizabbth  Mineb,  Chicago,  111. 
Blanohe  Ethbl  Thompson,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 

HoHO&ABLB  Mention 
(Students  who  hare  beflrnn  and  passed  three  Majors  between 

April  1,  1901,  and  April  1, 1906,  since  last  annonncement) 
Joseph  Bailbt  Campbell,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 
Mabt  Vibginia  Ellis,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Enoch  George  Patne,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Kittie  Monnibb  Quinohb,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Frbderick  Lamson  Whitnbt,  Osage,  la. 
Maby  Mobton  Wood,  Eastport,  Me. 
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UNIVERSITY  RULING  BODIES 


The  University  Senate 

The  Pbx8U>bnt»  Chairman 


The  Reoorder,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Ebi  Bakbb  Hulbsbt. 

Professor  Thomas  Chbowdbb  Chambbblin. 

Professor  Charles  0ns  Whitmar. 

Professor  Riohabd  Qbbbn  Moulton. 

Professor  John  Meblb  Coulter. 

Professor  William  Gabdnbr  Halb. 

Professor  Harrt  Pratt  Judson. 

Professor  Samuel  Wbudell  Williston. 

Professor  James  Laubenoe  Laughlin. 

Professor  Albert  Abbaham  Miohblsor. 

Professor  f^BAifK  Bioblow  Tabbrll. 

Professor  Err bst  DbWitt  Burton. 

Professor  Albion  Woodburt  Small. 

Professor  Paul  Shorbt. 

Professor  Hbnbt  Herbert  Donaldson. 

Professor  Flotd  Russell  Mbchbm. 

Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbuby. 

Professor  Stabb  Willabd  Cutting. 

Professor  Ernst  Freund. 

Professor  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 

Professor  John  Matthews  Manly. 

Professor  Geobgb  Neil  Stewart. 


Professor  ESliakim  Hastings  Moore. 

Professor  Robert  Francis  Harper. 

Professor  Ludvig  Hektoen. 

Professor  John  Ulrio  Nef. 

Professor  James  Hayden  Tufts. 

Professor  Edwin  Brant  Frost. 

Professor  Carl  Darling  Buck. 

Professor  Albxandeb  Smith. 

Professor  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg. 

Professor  Jambs  Rowland  Angell. 

Professor  Clabk  Butlbb  Whittieb. 

Professor  James  Pabkeb  Hall. 

Associate  Professor  Kabl  Pietsch. 

Professor  Charlbs  Richmond  Henderson, 

Bepreaenting  the  Collegiate  Alumni  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 1906-7. 

Professor  Edward  Capps, 

Bepreaenting  the  Graduate  Alumni  of  the  Con- 
gregation^ 1906-7, 

Professor  Franklin  Johnson, 

Representing  the  Divinity  Alumni  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 1906-7, 


The  University  Council 

The  President,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson, 
Chaplain, 

Dr.  Thomas  Wakefield  Qoodspsed, 

Registrar, 
Professor  Habry  Pratt  Judson, 

Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 

Science, 

Professor  Albion  Woodbury  Small, 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Lit- 
erature, 

Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury, 

Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science, 

Professor  Eri  Baker  Hulbbrt, 

Dean  of  the  Divinity  School, 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews, 

Junior  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School, 


Professor  James  Parker  Hall, 
Dean  of  the  Law  School, 

Associate  Professor  Francis  Wayland  Shbpardson 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges, 

Professor  George  Edgar  Vincent, 
Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges, 

Professor  Edward  Capps, 

Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges, 

Professor  Alexander  Smith, 

Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges, 

Associate  Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovbtt, 
Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges, 

Professor  William  Darnall  MacClintock, 
Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges, 


Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 
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Profeseor  Nathaniel  Butlkb, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  Director 

of  Co-operating  Work, 
Professorial  Lecturer  John  Milton  Dodson, 

Dean  of  Medical  Students. 
Assistant  Professor  Harrt  Gideon  Wells, 

Dean  in  Medical  Work. 
Professor  Mabion  Talbot, 

Dean  of  Women  and  Dean  in  the  Junior  Col- 
leges, 
Sophonisba  Pbbston  Bbbokinbidge, 

Annietant  Dean  of  Women  and  Dean  in  the 

Junior  Colleges. 
Assistant  Professor  EjIJZabbth  Wallace, 

Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Professor  Chables  Rbid  Babnes. 

Examiner  for  Colleges. 
Associate  Professor  Fbank  Justus  Milleb, 

Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Professor  Thomas  Ohbowdeb  Chambeblin, 

Director  of  Museums. 
Professor  Amos  Alonzo  Stago, 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Culture. 

Newman  Milleb, 

Director  of  the  University  Press. 

Professor  Cabl  Gustav  Laobboben, 

Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  Henbik  Gundebson, 

Dean  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Waltbb  a.  Payne, 

Secretary  of  the  Lecture  Study  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

Hebvet  Fosteb  Mallobt, 

Secretary  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  Extension  Division. 

Geobgia  Louise  Chambeblin, 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Beading  and 
Library  Work  of  tJie  University  Extension 
Division. 

Professor  Franklin  Winslow  Johnson, 
Principal  of  the  Academy  for  Boys. 

Assistant  Professor  Watland  Johnson  Chase, 
Dean  of  the  Academy  for  Boys. 

Professor  Hbnbt  Holmes  Belpield, 

Dean  of  the  University  High  School. 


Associate  Professor  William  Bishop  Owen, 
Dean  of  the  University  High  School. 

LUANNA  RoBEBTSON, 

Dean  of  Women,  the  University  High  School. 
Assistant  Professor  Hbbbbbt  Lookwood  Willbtt, 

Dean  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 
David  Allan  Robebtson, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

LoBiN  D.  Osbobn, 

President  of  Des  Moines  College. 

Abthub  Gatlobd  Slooum, 

President  of  Kalamazoo  College. 

Lincoln  Hullet, 

President  of  John  B.  Stetson  University. 

Winpbbd  Ebnest  Gabbison, 

President  of  Butler  College. 

Prof essor  Fbank  Billings, 

Dean  of  Bush  Medical  College. 

William  Pabkbb  McKee, 

Dean  of  Frances  Shimer  Academy. 

Thbodobb  Chalon  Bubobbs, 

Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 

John  J.  Schobinoeb, 

Principal  of  The  Harvard  School. 

EjLIzabbth  Faulknbb, 

Dean  of  Kenwood  Institute. 

EiDwiN  Putnam  Bbown, 

Principal  of  Wayland  Academy. 

A.  F.  Flbbt, 

Superintendent  of  Culver  Military  Academy. 

BvELTN  Mais, 

Principal  of  Dearborn  Seminary. 

Anna  R.  Haibb, 

Principal  of  University  School  for  Oirls. 

Professor  Ebnbst  DeWftt  Bubton, 

B^fn'esenting  the  Graduate  Alumni  of  the  Con- 
gregation^ 1906-7. 

Professor  Iba  Maubice  Pbice, 

Bepresenting  the  Divinity  Alumni  of  the  Con- 
gregation,  1906-7. 

Associate  Professor  Mtba  Reynolds, 

Bepresenting  the  Collegiate  Alumni  of  the  Con- 
gregation. 1906-7. 


The  Faculties  off  the  University 


The  Faculties  of  the  University  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Literature,  in  charge  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of 
the  Senior  CoUoffe  of  Arts  and  Literature.  The  affairs 
of  the  Senior  (Alleges  are  administered  by  a  Board 
which  ranks  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  United 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

2.  The  Faculty  of  Science,  in  charge  of  the  Ogden 
(Graduate)  School  of  Science  and  of  the  Senior  Col- 
lege of  Science. 


3.  The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  charge  of 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  the  English  Tneo- 
logical  Seminary,  the  Collejjgfe  of  Religious  and  Social 
Science,  and  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries. 

4.  The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 

5.  The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education. 

6.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

7.  The  United  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
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The  Admlnistrmtive  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges 

Ths  Pbksideut,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  tx  officio. 

The  University  Examiner  for  Colleges,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Fsahcib  Watlawd  Shepabdson,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Shaileb  Mathsws,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Jambs  Pabebb  Hall,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Nathaitikl  Butlbb,  ex  officio. 

Dean  John  Milton  Dodson,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Mabion  Talbot,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Jambs  Hatden  Tufts. 

Professor  Fbank  Bigblow  Tabbbll. 

Professor  Stabr  Willabd  Cutting. 

Professor  Ebnst  Fbbund. 

Professor  Julius  Stdboutz. 

Professor  Qbobob  William  Mtbbs. 

Associate  Pn^essor  Clabbncb  Fassbtt  Castlb. 


Associate  Professor  John  Wildman  Monobibf. 
Associate  Professor  Edwin  Oakbs  Jobdan. 
Associate  Professor  Addison  Websteb  Moobb. 
Associate  Professor  William  Isaao  Thomas. 
Assistant  Professor  Qbobge  Cabtbb  Howland. 
Assistant  Professor  Jacob  William  Albebt  Toung. 
Assistant  Professor  John  Cummings. 
Assistant  Professor  John  Paul  Qoodb. 
Assistant  Professor  Qbbald  Bibnbt  Smith. 
Assistant  Professor  Habby  Augustus  Bigblow. 
Assistant  Professor  Habby  Qidbon  Wells. 
Assistant  Professor  Alios  Pbloubbt  Nobton. 
Mr.  Chables  Joseph  Chambbblain. 
Mr.  NoBMAN  MaoLbod  Habbis. 
Dr.  HowABD  Taylob  Ricketts. 


The  Admlnlstnitive  Board  off  Medical  Affairs 


The  Pbbsident,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
Dean  John  Milton  Dodson,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Mabion  Talbot,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Habby  Gideon  Wells,  ex  officio. 


Professor  Chables  Otis  Whitman. 

Professor  Albebt  Abbaham  Mighblson. 

Professor  Chables  Reid  Babnes. 

Professor  Geobge  Neil  Stewabt. 

Professor  Ludvio  Hextoen. 

Professor  John  Ulbio  Nef. 

Professor  Samuel  Wendell  Williston. 

Professor  Fbank  Bilungs. 

Professor  Julius  Stieolitz. 

Professor  Nicholas  Senn. 

Professorial  Lecturer  Walteb  Stanlby  Hainbs. 

Professorial  Lecturer  Jambs  Nevins  Hyde. 

Professorial  Lecturer  Ephbaim  Fletcheb  Ingals. 

Professorial  Lecturer  Abthub  Dean  Bevan. 

Professorial  Lecturer  John  Clabbnoe  Websteb. 

Associate  Professor  Edwin  Oakbs  Jobdan. 


Associate  Professor  Fbank  Rattbay  Lillie. 

Associate  Professor  Albebt  Pbbsoott  Mathews. 

Associate  Professor  Robebt  Russell  Bbnsley. 

Assistant  Professor  Pbeston  Kyes. 

Assistant  Professor  David  Judson  Linglb. 

Assistant  Professor  Robbbt  Andbbws  Millikan. 

Assistant  Professor  Joseph  Edwabd  Rayoboft. 

Assistant  Professor  Hbbbebt  Newby  McCoy. 

Assistant  Professor  Chables  Manning  Child. 

Assistant  Professor  John  Qoedon  Wilson. 

Dr.  Bbown  Pusby. 

Dr.  Laudbb  William  Jones. 

Dr.  Qbobge  Elmeb  Shambaugh. 

Dr.  HowABD  Taylob  Rio  kbtts. 

Dr.  Bubton  Jbsse  Simpson. 

Dr.  Chables  Claude  Quthbie. 

Mr.  NoBMAN  MaoLeod  Habbis. 

Mr.  Basil  Coleman  Hyatt  Habvey. 

Mr.  John  Chables  Hessleb. 

Mr.  William  Lawbenoe  Toweb. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gbaisbebby  Revbll. 

Mr.  Willis  Boit  Holmes. 
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The  AdmlnUtrative  Board  of  the  University  Extension 


The  Pbesidknt,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio.  Associate 

Secretary  Walter  A.  Payne,  ex  officio.  Assistant 

Secretary  Hbbvbt  Foster  Mallort,  ex  officio.  Professor 

Secretary  Qeoboia  Louise  Chamberlin,  ex  officio  Professor 

Professor  Richard  Green  Moulton,  ex  officio.  Professor 

Professor  Ernest  DbWitt  Burton,  ex  officio.  Associate 

Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  ex  officio.  Associate 

Professor  George  William  Mtbrs,  ex  officio.  Associate 

Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  ex  officio.  Assistant 

Professor  Edwin  Erlb  Sparks,  ex  officio  Assistant 


Professor  Jared  Q.  Carter  Troop,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  ex  officio, 

Eliakim  Hastings  Moore. 

John  Matthews  Manly. 

Charles  Zubblin. 

Professor  Frank  Justus  Miller. 

Professor  Jerome  Hall  Raymond. 

Professor  Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins. 

Professor  John  Paul  Goods. 

Professor  Gerald  Bibney  Smith. 


The  Administrative  Board  off  Museums 

The  Presidrnt,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Charles  Otis  Whitman,  ex  officio, 
FroteBBOT  JoHix  Mbrle  Coulter,  so;  Oj0lcio. 
Professor  Emil  Gustav  Hirsoh,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Samuel  Wbndell  Williston,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Joseph  Pazson  Iddings,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Robbbt  Francis  Harper,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Edwin  Bblb  Spabks,  ex  officio. 
Professor  James  Hbnby  Bbeasted,  ex  officio. 
Professorial  Lecturer  Ebnest  R.  Dewsnup,  ex  officio. 
Associate  Professor  Fbedebiok  Stabb,  ex  officio. 
Associate  Professor  Fbank  Rattbay  Lillib,  ex  officio. 


Associate  Curator  William  F.  £.  Qublby,  ex  officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Stuabt  Wblleb,  ex  officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Bdgab  Johnson  Goodspbbd,  ex 
officio. 


Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Associate 
Associate 
Assistant 


Fbank  Bigelow  Tabbell. 

EiBNEST  DeWitt  Bubton. 

Chables  Rbid  Babnbs. 

Andbew  Cunningham  MoLaughlin. 

Julius  Stibglitz. 

Professor  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan. 

Professor  Robbbt  Russell  Benslby. 

Professor  Chables  Ribobg  Mann. 


The  Administrative  Board  off  Llhraries  and  Laboratories 

The  Pbbsident,  ex  officio 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Fbank  Fbost  Abbott,  ex  officio. 

Professor  James  Rowland  Angell,  ex  officio. 

Professor  John  Mbble  Coulteb,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Edwin  Bbant  Fbost,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Ludvig  Hektoen,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Julian  William  Mack,  ex  officio. 

Professor  John  Ulbio  Nep,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Albebt  Abbaham  Miohblson,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Julius  Steiglitz,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Geobge  Neil  Stewabt,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Iba  Maubice  Pbice,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Frank  Rattbay  Lillie,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Fbedebio  Ivbs  Carpenteb,  ex 

officio. 
Associate  Professor  Edwin  Oakes  Jobdan,  ex  officio. 


Associate  Professor  William  Isaac  Thomas,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Librarian  Zblla  Allen  Dixson,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Professor  Jambs  Westfall  Thompson,  ex 

officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Chablbs  Ribobg  Mann,  ex  officio. 
Director  Newman  Milleb,  ex  officio. 
Mr.  Iba  B.  Meybbs,  ex  officio, 
Mr.  Fbedebiok  William  Schbnok,  eo;  oj^leio. 
Professor  Ebnbst  DbWitt  Bubton. 
Professor  Clabke  Butleb  Whittieb. 
Professor  Andbew  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 
Professor  Geobge  William  Myebs. 
Professor  Fbank  Bigelow  Tabbell. 
Associate  Professor  Kabl  Pietsoh. 
Associate  Professor  Fbanois  Adelbebt  Blaokbubn. 
Assistant  Professor  Paul  Oskab  Keen. 
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The  Administrative  Board  off  Student  Organizations,  Publications,  and  Exhibitions 


The  Pbesidbnt,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Gicorob  Edqab  ViNOsirT,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Mabion  Talbot,  ex  officio. 

Profesaor  Robebt  Hbbriok,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Robert  Mobss  Lovbtt,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Solomon  Hen bt  Clabk,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Professor  Chablbs  Edwabd  Mbbblam,  ex 

officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Jambs  Westpall  Thompson,  ex 

officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Fbedbio  Mason  Blanohabd,  ex 

officio. 


Mr.  Joseph  Parkeb  Wabbbn,  ex  officio, 

Mr.  H«NBY  Porteb  Chandler,  ex  officio. 

Director  LiBsteb  Babtlbtt  Jonbs,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Joseph  Paxson  Iddings. 

Professor  Fbank  Pbost  Abbott. 

Professor  Clark  Butler  Whittieb. 

Associate  Professor  John  W.  Monobibf. 

Associate  Professor  Mtba  Reynolds. 

Associate  Professor  Emily  Jane  Riob. 

Asseciate  Professor  Fbanois  Wayland  Shepabdson. 

Assistant  Professor  Robebt  Andbews  Millikan. 


The  Administrative  Board  off  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 


The  Pbesident,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Fbanois  Wayland  Shbpabdson,  ex  officio. 

Dean  Qboboe  Edoab  Vinoent,  ex  officio. 

Director  Amos  Alonzo  Staog,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Professor  Cabl  Johannes  Kboh,  ex  officio. 

University  Physician,  Chables   Pobteb  Small,  ex 

officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Joseph  Edwabd  Raycbovt,  ex 

officio. 
Miss  Qkbtbude  Dudley,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Edwabd  Capps. 
Professor  Cabl  Dabling  Buck. 


Professor  James  Pabkbb  Ball. 
Professor  Robebt  Fbanois  Habpeb. 
Associate  Professor  Oliybb  Josbph  Thatoheb. 
Professor  Ebi  Baxbb  Hulbebt. 
Assistant  Professor  Elizabeth  Wallace. 
Mr.  Hbnby  Gobdon  Qale. 


BBPRBSBNTATIYES  OF 

The  Senior  Colleges. 
The  Junior  Colleges. 
And  the  Alumni  Club. 


The  Administrative  Board  off  the  University  Press 


The  Pbesident,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Director  Newman  Millbb,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Thomas  Chbowdeb  Chambeblin,  ex 

officio. 
Professor  John  Meble  Coultbb,  ex  offi^no. 
Professor  James  Laubenoe  LifUGHLiN,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Edwin  Bbant  Fbost,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Albion  Woodbuby  Small,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Robebt  Fbanois  Habpeb,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Wilbub  Samuel  Jaokman  ex  officio. 


Prof esdor  James  Haydbn  Tufts,  ex  officio. 
Assistant  Professor  Philip  Sohttyleb  Allen,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Edwabd  Capps. 
Professor  Ebnst  Fbeund. 
Professor  Ludvig  Hektobn. 
Professor  Shailbb  Mathews. 
Professor  Qeobgb  Edoab  Vincent. 
Associate  Professor  Fbbdinand  Sohwill. 
Assistant  Professor  Gobdon  Jennings  Laing. 
Mr.  Jambs  Wbbeb  Linn. 
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The  Administrative  Board  off  University  Relations 


SECTION  1.   THE  BOARD  OF  DELEGATES 
The  President,  Chairman* 
The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Chables  Reid  Barnes,  Examiner  for  Col- 
leges, ex  officio. 
Professor  Isaao  Bronson  Burgess. 
Professor  Wilbur  Samuel  Jaokman. 
Professor  Julius  Stibqutz. 
Associate  Professor  William  Bishop  Owen. 
Assistant  Professor  Qbrald  Birnet  Smith. 

Th9  Departmtntal  P«/«gat«f 
Philosophy,  James  Hayden  Tufts. 
Psychology,  James  Rowland  Anoell. 
Political  Economy,  John  Cumminos. 
Political  Science,  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
History,  Francis  Wayland  Shepardson. 
History  of  Art,  Qboroe  Breed  Zuo. 
Sociology,  Albion  Woodbury  Small. 
Pedagogy,  Nathaniel  Butler. 
Semitic,  Robert  Francis  Harper. 
Biblical  Greek,  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton. 
Classical  Greek,  Edward  Capps. 
Latin,  Frank  Frost  Abbott. 
Romance,  Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins. 
German,  Stabr  Willard  Cutting. 
English  and  General  Literature,  Frederic  Ives  Car- 
penter. 
Mathematics,  Eliakim  Hastings  Moore. 
Astronomy,  Kurt  Laves. 
Physics,  Charles  Riborg  Mann. 
Chemistry,  Alexander  Smith. 
Geology  and  Geography,  Rolun  D.  Salisbury. 
Zodlogy,  Frank  Rattray  Lillie. 
Anatomy,  Robert  Russell  Benslby. 
Physiology,  George  Neil  Stewart. 
Paleontology,  Samuel  Wendell  Williston. 
Botany,  Charles  Reid  Barnes. 
Pathology,  Harry  Gideon  Wells. 
Public  Speaking,  Fredric  Mason  Blanohard. 


SECTION  2.  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 
The  President,  Cfuiirman. 
The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
Associate  Professor  Frank  Justus  Miller,  J^a^min^r 

for  Secondary  Schools,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-opeixtt- 

ing  Work,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Isaac  Bronson  Burgess. 
Professor  Wilbur  Samuel  Jaokman. 
Professor  Julius  Stieglitz. 
Associate  Professor  William  Bishop  Owen. 
Assistant  Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith. 

Th9  D9partm%ittat  £xamln0ra 

Philosophy,  Addison  Webster  Moore. 

Psychology,  John  Broadus  Watson. 

Education,  Nathaniel  Butler. 

Political  Economy,  William  Hill. 

Political  Science,  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

History,  Jambs  Westfall  Thompson. 

Sociology,  George  Edgar  Vincent. 

Semitic,  Ira  Maurice  Price. 

Biblical  Greek,  Clyde  Weber  Votaw. 

Greek,  Edward  Capps. 

Latin,  William  Bishop  Owen. 

Romance,  Henri  Charles  Edouard  David. 

Germanic,  Paul  Oskar  Kern. 

English,  Robert  Hbrrick. 

Mathematics,  Herbert  Edward  Slaught. 

Astronomy,  Forest  Ray  Moulton. 

Physics,  Robert  Andrews  Millikan. 

Chemistry,  Alexander  Smith. 

Geology,  Rollin  D.  Salisbury. 

Anatomy,  Robert  Russell  Bensley. 

Physiology,  David  Judson  Lingle. 

Botany,  Henry  Chandler  Cowles. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Edwin  Cakes  Jordan. 

Public  Speaking,  Fredric  Mason  Blanohard. 


The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Cfiristian  Union 

The  President,  Chairman 
MEMBBBS  EX  OFFICIO 


The  Recorder. 
The  Chaplain. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of   the 

Christian  Union. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 

University  Settlement. 


The  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Toung  Women's 
Christian  League. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St  Andrew. 
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The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Brownaon      Profeeaor  Jopif  Mjcblb  Coulter. 


Club. 
The  Preeident  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Band. 

MRMBRRS  BT  APPOINTMENT 
Professor  Chablss  Rsid  Babnss. 


Professor  Eliakim  Hastings  Moobe. 
Professor  Albion  Woodbubt  Small. 
Pbofessob  James  Haydbn  Tufts. 
Assistant  Professor  Albebt  Habbis  Tolman. 
Mr.  Theodobs  Lbb  Neff. 
Mr.  Henbt  Pobteb  Chandlbb. 


The  Administrative  Board  off  Recommendations 

Thb  Pbbsidbnt,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Nathaihel  Butlbb,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Professor  Hebbbbt  Ellswobth  Slaught* 

ex  officio. 
Professor  Thomas  Chbowdbb  Chambbblin. 
Professor  William  Dabnall  MAoCLnrrocK. 


Professor  Welbub  Samuel  Jackman. 
Associate  Professor  Fbank  Justus  Milleb. 
Assistant  Professor  Qeobge  Cabtbb  Howland. 
Assistant  Professor  Qobdon  jEifinNos  Laino. 
Assistant  Professor  Chablbs  Ribobg  Mann. 
Mr.  Chables  Joseph  Chambeblain. 


And  one  representative  from  each  of  the  Departments  concerned. 


The  Board  of  Student  Employment 


The  President,  ex  officio. 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  to  the  President,  ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Toung  Women's  Christian 
League,  ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, ex  officio. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  St  udent  Em 
ployment,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Mtba  Reynolds. 

Associate  Librarian  Zella  Allen  Dixson. 

Assistant  Professor  John  Paul  Qoode. 


Assistant  Professor  Qobdon  Jennings  Laing. 

Assistant  Professor  Chablbs  Edwabd  Mbbbiam. 

Assistant  Professor  James  Westtall  Thompson. 

Miss  Sophonisba  Pbeston  Bbbokinbidob. 

Mr.  Hbnby  Qobdon  Qale. 

Mr.  Jambs  Wbbeb  Linn. 

Mr.  Bubton  Jesse  Simpson. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pabkbb  Wabbbn. 

Mr.  MuBDooH  Haddon  MaoLban. 

M  ss  Susan  Helen  Ballou. 

Miss  Fbanobs  a.  Tbomans. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND 

SCIENCE. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Acting  President  of  the  University,  Habbt  Pratt  Judson,  Hashell  MuBeum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

The  Uniyersity  Recorder,  Alonzo  Kstoham  Pabkbr,  HaskeU  Museum^  l^^rst  Floor,  Room  11. 

The  University  Chaplain,  Charles  RiOHMOit d  Hbndbbson,  Cohb  Lecture  HcUl,  First  Floor,  Room  1. 

The  University  Registrar,  Thomas  Wakefield  Qoodspbbd,  The  PresM  Building,  First  Floor. 

The  Dean  of  tiie  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  Habby  Pratt  Judson.  Haskell  Mueeum,  First 

Floor,  Room  10. 
The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  Albion  Woodbubt  Small,  HaekeU  MueeunKf 

First  Floor,  Room  14. 
The  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Fbanois  Watlakd  Shbpabdson,  HcukeU  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  13. 
The  Examiner  for  Colleges,  Charles  Reid  Barnes;  the  Elxaminer  for  Secondary  Schools,  Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  8. 
The  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Qbobge  Edoar  Vincent,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  9. 
The  Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  Alexander  Smith,  Ellis  Hall,  Robert  Morss  Lovbtt,  Lexington  Hall; 

Edward   Capps,   Sophonisba  Pbbston   Bbeokinbidob,   Elizabeth   Wallace,    William   Darnall 

MaoClintock,  Marion  Talbot. 
The  Dean  of  Women,  Mabion  Talbot,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  9. 
The  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Sophonisba  Preston  Breokinridoe,  Lexington  Hall 
The  Secretary  to  the  President,  Hbnrt  Porter  Chandler,  Hcukell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

THE  FACULTIES* 

tHARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  AJM,  LL.D.,  Acting  President  of  the  University ;  Professor  of  Comparative  Poli- 
tics and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism, 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  PhJ).,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology; 
Director  of  Museums. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology;  Curator 
of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  General  Literature. 

JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Ph  J>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

{WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ecclesi- 
astical  Sociology ;  University  Chaplain. 

SHERBURN  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

EMIL  GUST  A  V  HIRSCH,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph  J).,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  So.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physios. 


*The  names  in  each  group,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  namei  of  the  President  of  the  UniTersity  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faonltifta, 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  senioritjr. 

fAoting  President  of  the  University  from  January  16, 1906. 
^Absent  on  leare,  1906-7. 
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NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D^  LLJ>.,  Professor  of  Education;  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Eduecttion; 

Director  of  Co-operating  Work, 
FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archeology. 
OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

SRNEST  D«WITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation, 
ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  PhJ)^  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology;  Dean 

of  the  Oraduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
JOSEPH  PAXSON  lDDlSQQ,Fu,B,,  Professor  of  Petrology, 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology;  Examiner  for  Colleges. 
PAUL  SHORET,  Ph  J>.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek, 
BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph  J>.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  MedicevcU  and  English  History. 
WILLIAM  DARNALL  MaoCLINTOCK,  AJiL,  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Dean  of  the  Junior  College 

of  Philosophy  (Women). 
*  HENRY  HERBERT  DONALDSON,  Ph  J)..  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
GEORGE  BURMAN  FOSTER,  A.M.,  Pfl.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  LLJ^^  Professor  of  Household  Administration;  Dean  of  Women,  and  Head  of 

Oreen  House, 
BOLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Geography;  Dean  of  the  Odgen  {Graduate)  School  of  Science, 
STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph  J).,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  MoLAUGHLlN,    A.M.,  LL.B.,   Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

History. 
JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 
GEORGE  NEIL  8TEWAB,T,AM.,Qo,D.,Mjy.,D,PM,tProfessorandHeadof  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
FiTJAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  PhJ).,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  McUhematics. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
liUDVIG  HEKTOEN,  M  J>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
JOHN  ULRIC  NBF,  Ph.D..  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity 

School;  Junior  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 
JAMBS  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  D^fHirtment  of  Philosophy. 
JAMES  RICHARD  JEWETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature. 
BDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  A«Ji.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History;  Curator  of  the  Historical  Museum; 

Dean  of  University  CoUege. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D^  Professor  of  Sociology;  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  AM.  Professor  of  Astrophysics  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph  J>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  t?ie  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  PH.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Dean  in  the 

Junior  Colleges, 
JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  SaD.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  PhJ>.,  Professor  of  Greek;  Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  AHs  (Men). 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph3.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
AMOS  ALONZO  STAGG,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics, 


'Besigned. 
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JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  ProfeBSor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  HUtory;  Director  of  Haskell 

Oriental  Museum, 
QEORQE  WILLIAM  MTERS,  Ph J>.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Maihematies  and  Astronomy,  School  of 

Education, 
GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  S.B..  So.D,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Astrophysics. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M..  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology ;  Director  of  the 

Psychological  Laboratory. 
ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS.  PhJ).,  Professor  of  Physiological  CTiemistry. 
JAMES  PARKER  HALL,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
JOHN  MASON  TYLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Amherst  College ;  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer 

Quarter,  1906). 
JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Johns 

Hopkins  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
GEORGE  NORLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
GENEVA  MISENlil,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Rockford  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  D J).,  LL.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Sociology. 

WALTER  STANLEY  HAINES,  A Ji.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology, 

CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  Barrows  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 

ERNEST  R.  DEWSNUP,  A  Ji.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Railways,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
merce. 

JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1906). 

DANIEL  PETER  MacMILLAN,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Child-Study,  Chicago  Public  Schools;  Lecturer  on  Edu- 
cation (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

CHARLES  KENNETH  LEITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Lecturer  on  Pre- 
Cambrian  Geology  (Winter  Quarter,  1907). 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  AssoeiaU  Prof  essor  of  the  English  Language. 

HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

OLIVER  JOSEPH  THATCHER,  Ph.D.,  AssoeiaU  Professor  of  Mediceval  and  English  History. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin;  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools. 

KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olsbm  Foundation. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Head  of  Nancy  Foster  House. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Sec- 
tion of  Walker  Museum.         • 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  American  History ;  Dean  of 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Superintendent  of  Departmental 
Libraries. 

FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

♦CAMILLO  VON  KLENZB,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  German  Literature. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Dean  of  the  University  High  Scfiool. 

THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modem  History. 

ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENSLEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  AssoeiaU  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Embryology ;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Museum. 

JEROME  HALL  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

*RMiffned. 
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ROBERT  MOBSS  LOVETT,  A.B^  A$ioeiateProf€$aarof  English;  Dean  in  the  Junior  College: 
SOLOMON  HENRT  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  AesociaU  Profeeaor  of  Public  Speaking, 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  University  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D^  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

*HANS  M.  SOHMIDT-WARTEKBERQ,  Ph  J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

fTHORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D^  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT.  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemcaics:  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Recommendations. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWIiAND,  A.^L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology. 

IRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Ph.D^  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph  J).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A  Jtf.,  M.B..  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 

KURT  LAVES,  Ph J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B^  Assistant  Pro fessor  of  French  Literature;  Head  of  Beecher  House;  Dean 
of  the  Junior  College  of  Literature  (Women). 

JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  TOUNG,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW.  D.B.,  Ph-D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek. 

GEORGE  AMOS  DORSEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

JOHN  PAUL  GOODE.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  G^>graphy. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  AJd.,  Aseistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zodlogy. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  MoCO  Y,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

JABiES  WESTPALL  TR0MPQ01^,PkJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History;  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Houses. 

LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

^WUiLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assietant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

FREIDRIC  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  S^peaking. 

STUART  WBLLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Astronomy. 

CARL  KINSLEY,  AJL,  MJ2.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Physics. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRI AM,  Ph  J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAYEiNPOR^^PaJy.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Head  of  North  House. 

HARRY  GIDEON  WELLS,  Ph.D.,  M J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  RAYCROPT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 

WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

ANTON  JULIUS  CARLSON,  Ph.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

PRESTON  KYSS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Pathology. 


'Absent  on  leare. 
tB«dffnad. 
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BDWARD  OCTAVIUS  8ISS0N,  Ph.D.,  Autwtant  Professor  of  Education  University  of  lUinois;  Lecturer 

on  Educ(Uion  (Summer  Quarter  1906). 
ROBERT  ELKIN  NEIL  DODGE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer 

Quarter,  1906). 
HARDIN  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Preceptor  in  English,  Princeton  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
ELLEN  CHUROHILL  SEMPLE,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  AM^  Ph J>.,  Instructor  in  French. 

THOR  ROTHSTEIN,  A.B.,  M  J>.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

ERNEST  JEAN  DUBEDOUT,  Dr.  fts  Lbttbbs,  Instructor  in  French  Literature. 

MARTIN  SCHOTZE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 

JOHN  ADELBERT  PARKHURST,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A Jd.,  Ph J>.,  Instructor  in  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Dean  in  University  College. 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BBiECKINBIDQE^Pm.D.,  J. D., Instructor  in  Household  Administration;  AssUt- 

ant  Dean  of  Women;  Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  Arts  (Women). 
EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
BROWN  PUSEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 

^'TORILD  ARNOLDSON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German  and  Scandinavian  Languages. 
ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.Dm  Instructor  in  Greek  and  in  Arudent  History, 
LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 
HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology,  Head  of  Washington  House. 
ROBERT  FRANKLIN  HOXIE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CHARLES  HENRY  BEESON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS.  S.B..  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
BASIL  COLEMAN  HYATT  HARVEY,  A.B.,  MB.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
NORMAN  MaoLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
JOHN  CHARLES  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  AM.,  Instructor  in  French. 
HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
THOMAS  BRUCE  FREAS,  A.B.,  Curator,  Department  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  CLAUDE  GUTHRIE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 
PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
ROBERT  MORRIS,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
EDITH  FOSTER  FLINT,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
TREVOR  ARNETT,  A.B.,  University  Auditor. 

WILLIAM  PIERCE  GORSUCH,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
♦BENSON  AMBROSE  C0H0E,;A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Mathematics,  the  School  of  Education, 
ADOLPH  CHARLES  vow  NOfi,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 
JOHN  BROADUS  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Expenmental  Psychology. 
HENRY  PORTER  CHANDLER,  A.B..  Instructor  in  English;  Secretary  to  the  President. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Embryology. 
GERTRUDE  DUDLEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 


*  Resigned. 
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lilLIilAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art,  the  College  of  Education. 

CLARA  laABEL  MITCHELL,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art  and  Textiles,  the  College  of  Education. 

FREDERICK  LESLIE  RANSOME,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ore  Deposits  (Winter  Quarter,  1907). 

IRVING  KING,  PhJ).,  Pratt  Institute ;  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

NEIiS   JOHANN   LENNES,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wendell  PhiUips  High  School,  Chicago 

(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
MYRON  LESLIE  FULLER,  Lecturer  on  Hydrology  (Spring  Quarter,  1906). 

JOHN  JACOB  METER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 

«6AMUEL  ALEXANDER  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 

WILLIS  BOIT  HOLMES,  Ph.D^  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  AssodaU  in  LaUn. 

FLORENCE  MAT  LTON,  Ph.D.,  AssodaU  in  Morphology. 

REUBEN  MTRON  STRONG,  PhJD.,  AssoeiaU  in  Zodlogy. 

HENRIETTA  KATHKRINE  BECKER,  Ph.D^  Associate  in  German. 

4CMILTON  ALEXANDER  BUCHANAN,  A.B..  AssoeiaU  in  Bomance  Languages. 

CHARLES  GOETTSCH,  A.B.,  AssoeiaU  in  German. 

HENRI  CHARLES  EDOUARD  DAVID,  A.B.,  A.M.,  AssoeiaU  in  French. 

EDITH  ETHEL  BARNARD,  S.B.,  AssoeiaU  in  ChemUtry. 

BERTRAM  GRIFFITH  NELSON,  A.B.,  AssoeiaU  in  Public  Speaking. 

CHARLES  ANDREWS  HUSTON,  A.B.,  AssodaU  in  English. 

DAVID  ALLAN  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  AssodaU  in  EnglUh. 

ALBERT  WOELFEL,  M.D.,  AssodaU  in  Physiology. 

JAMBS  FINCH  ROTSTER.  A.B.,  AssodaU  in  EnglUh. 

SAMUEL  NORTHRUP  HARPER,  A.B.,  AssodaU  in  the  Russian  Language  and  LiUrature. 

EARLE  BROWNELL  BABCOCK,  A.B.,  Assodate  in  French. 

ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Wood-working,  the  School  of  Education. 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSTNE  LANGLET,  AssodaU  in  Manual  Training,  the  School  of  Education. 

ELIZABETH  HOPKINS  DUNN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

SHINKISHI  HATAI,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

HEINRICH  HASSELBRING,  SB.,  Assistant  in  Botany 

ALBERT  ELLSWORTH  HILL,  A.B.,  AssUtant  in  English. 

JOEL  ERNEST  CARMAN,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Geology. 

GEORGE  WINCHESTER,  S.B.,  A.B.,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Physics. 

OSKAR  ECKSTEIN,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

OSCAR  ANDREW  KNUDSON,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

JOSEPH  BEIFUS,  A.B.,  AssUtant  in  German. 

WILFRED  LEONARD  CHILDS,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

HUGH  McGUIGAN,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  MATHESON  WILSON,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

HANS  ERNEST  GRONO W,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

EHiLIOT  SNELL  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

MARY  HEFFERAN,  Ph.D.,  AssUtant  and  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum. 

EDWIN  GARVET  KIRK,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ARTHUR  GRANT  STILLHAMER,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Astrophysics. 

VICTOR  ERNEST  SHELFORD,  S.B.,  Laboratory  AssUtant  in  Zoology. 

EMIL  GOETTSCH,  S.B.,  AssUtant  in  Anatomy. 

t  PHILIP  FOX,  S.B.,  AssUtant  in  AstrophysUs. 


•Besiffned. 

t  Absent  on  leare,  190&-6. 
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ROBERT  JAMES  WALLACE,  PhotophyHcUt  at  the  Yerkes  ObBervcOary. 

WILLIAM  BURNETT  MoCALLUM,  Ph.D..  A»$i8tant  in  Botany. 

HANNAH  LOUISA  LIVERMORE,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  SARTAIN,  AsHstant  in  Physical  Culture. 

SARAH  GUYER,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

JAMES  HENRT  LEES,  S.M.,  Research  Assistant  in  Geology. 

ROBERT  WILHELM  HEGNER,  S.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

KATASHI  TAKAHASHI,  Technical  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  S.Bm  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Assistant  in  Geography. 

DAVID  ANDERSON  COVINGTON.  A.B.,  AJ4^  Assistant  in  Greek. 

ERNEST  DbKOVEN  LBFFINGWELL,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Geology,  1905-6. 

JOHN  THOMAS  PATTERSON,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  ZoClogy. 

OSCAR  RIDDLE,  S.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 

SAMUEL  HENRT  AYERS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM  JESSE  GOAI/ LAND,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Morphology. 

DENNIS  EMERSON  JACKSON,  A^,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

WILFRED  HAMILTON  MANWARING,  MJ>.,  Assistant  in  Pathology  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

MART  ELEANOR  TARRANT,  Assistant  in  Field  Botany  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

THOMAS  MoDOUGALL  BILLS,  Pu3.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  ALDEN.  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Field  Geology. 

GHEN-ICHIRO  TOSHIOKA,  Ph.B..  Docent  in  Japanese. 

OLAF  ALFRED  TOFFTEEN,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

EDMUND  BUCELET,  PhJ).,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion  (Summer  Quarter). 
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II.     INTRODUCTORY 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  work  of  instruction  in  Arte,  Literature,  and  Science  is  organized  as  follows:  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  College  of  Arts;  the  College  of  Literature; 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Science.  The  work  of  the  undergraduate  Col- 
leges is  divided,  for  purposes  of  classification  and  administration,  into  two  two-year  sections  instead  of  into 
classes  known  respectively  as  the  Senior  Colleges  and  the  Junior  Colleges.  The  Faculties  and  the  courses  of 
instruction  are  grouped  under  thirty-two  Departments  (see  Part  II,  Courses  of  Instruction). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  AND  THE  COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


THB  mriYlBSITT  YEAR 

The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  Quarters  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each.  The  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters  begin  on  the  first  day  oC  October, 
January,  and  April,  respectively,  and  the  Summer 
Quarter  on  the  day  next  following  the  last  day  of  the 
Spring  Quarter.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  equal  Terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
there  is  a  recess  of  about  a  week.  At  the  close  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  there  is  no  recess.  At  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  there  is  a  recess  of  about  four  weeks. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  any  one  of 


the  four  Quarters,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each  Quarter 
at  the  Quarterly  Convocation. 

0OUB8S8  OF  IirBTRUCnON 

A  course  of  instruction  which  meets  daily  (i.  e.,  four 
or  five  days  a  week)  throughout  the  Quarter  is  called 
a  Jfq/or.  A  course  which  meets  daily  throughout  a 
Term  is  called  a  Iftnor.  A  course  which  meets  two 
hours  daily  for  a  Term  is  called  a  J>ci%£tiU  Minor;  for 
the  Quarter,  a  Double  Major,  A  seminar  usually 
counts  as  a  Major, 


ni.    THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES.    ADMISSION 


§1.    Time  o£  Preparatiofi— Admission  Units. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is 
expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  second- 
ary school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is 
a  course  of  study  comprising  not  lees  than  150  hours 
of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared 
work. 

S  2.    Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission  and  their  Unit 
Values. 

The  work  accepted  for  admission  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  Departments  in  the  following  list  Under  each 
Department  the  subjects  for  examination  are  num- 
bered 1, 2,  3,  etc.  The  numbers  correspond  in  each 
case  with  those  given  under  the  several  Departments 
in  the  following  table.  The  unit  value  of  each  subject 
is  specified.  For  description  of  the  ground  covered 
by  each  of  these  units  see  S  7. 

Civics,  or  Political  Eiconomy,  %  unit. 

History  1,  Greek,  %  unit;  History  %  Roman,  % 
unit;  History  3a,  European,  MedisBval,  and  History 
3b,  European,  Modern,  together  1  unit;  History  4a, 
United  States,  Elementary,  %  unit;  History  4b,  United 


States,  Advanced,  1  unit;  History  5a,  English,  Ele- 
mentary, %  unit;  History  5b,  English,  Advanced,!  unit 

Greek  1,  Elementary,  1  unit;  Greek  2,  Anabasis  and 
Prose  Composition,  1  unit;  Greek  3,  Homer,  I  unit 

Latin  1,  Caesar;  Latin  2,  Elementary  Prose,  2  units; 
Latin  3,  Virgil;  Latin  4,  Cicero;  Latin  5,  Advanced 
Prose  Composition,  2  units. 

French  1, 2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

Spanish,  1  unit 

German,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit 

English,  3  units. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature,  %ot1  unit 

Mathematics  la.  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  1 
Mathematics  lb.  Algebra  through  Quadratics,  %  unit; 
Mathematics  2,  Plane  Geometry,  1  unit;  Mathematics 
3,  Solid  Geometry,  %  unit;  Mathematics  4,  Trigo- 
nometry, %  unit 

Astronomy,  %  unit. 

Physics,  1  unit. 

Chemistry,  1  unit 

Geology,  %  unit. 

Physiography,  }^  or  1  unit. 

Zoology,  1  unit 

Botany,  1  unit 


unit; 


V  or  ^  unit  each. 
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Physiology,  J^  unit. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  1  unit. 

Freehand  Drawing,  ^  or  1  unit. 

Shopwork,  1  unit. 
§  3.  Amount  of  Work. 

A  candidate  is  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  (§  2). 

§  4.  Specific  Subjects. 

Of  the  15  units  presented  for  admission,  3  units 
must  be  English;  3  units,  language  other  than  English; 
and  2%  units.  Mathematics.  One  additional  unit  of 
language  other  than  English  will  be  required  of  a 
student  who  enters  the  College  of  Literature. 

§5.  Limitations. 

(1)  Not  more  than  one  unit  each  of  United  States 
History  and  of  English  History  will  be  accepted.  (2) 
Not  more  than  4  units  in  Science  will  be  accepted. 
(3)  College  credit  for  work  done  in  a  high  school  or 
academy  in  excess  of  the  15  units  will  be  granted  only 
on  the  following  terms:  (a)  On  presentation  of  a 
certificate  of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  in 
quantity  and  kind  to  that  required  in  the  correspond- 
ing course  in  the  Junior  College;  and  (h)  on  passing 
an  examination  at  the  University  within  six  months 
after  admission. 
§  6.  Advised  Groupins^  of  Preparatory  Subjects. 

(1)  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College  of 
Arts  is  advised  to  present,  besides  the  required  Eng- 
lish and  Mathematics,  4  units  of  Latin  and  3  units  of 
Greek.  (2)  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  College 
of  Literature  or  the  College  of  Philosophy  is  advised 
to  present,  besides  the  required  English  and  Mathe- 
matics, 5  units  of  Latin,  French,  or  German,  and  2 
units  of  History.  (3)  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  College  of  Science  is  advised  to  present,  besides 
the  required,  English,  3  units  of  Mathematics,  4  units 
of  Latin,  French,  or  German,  and  2  units  of  Science. 

NoTBS.  —  (a)  While  Latin  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Ck>mmeroe  and 
Administration,  or  for  graduation  from  them,  all  students 
entering  these  colleges  are  advised  to  take  Latin;  and  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  or  to  teach  in  Political 
Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Bnglish,  or  who  expect  to  enter  the  Divinity  School, 
or  the  Law  School,  are  advised  to  take  at  least  3  units  of  Latin. 
Latin  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  School  as  well 
as  to  the  course  in  Medicine,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  graduate 
work  in  any  of  the  departments  mentioned. 

(&)  Students  who  intend  to  »tudy  Medicine  are  advised  to 
present  for  admission  2  units  of  Latin,  3  units  of  French  or 
Oerman,  1  unit  each  of  Physics  and  Cbemistry,  3  units  of  Mathe- 
matics (including  H  unit  of  Trigonometry).  All  of  these  sub- 
jects are  included  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
courses  in  Medicine. 


§  7.  Description  of  Subjects  accepted  for  Admission. 
The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is 
indicated  in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  numbers  in 
each  Department  correspond  with  those  in  the  tables 
above. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Some  standard  text,  such  as  Laughiin's  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Students  should 
have  access  also  to  selected  economic  treatises,  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work 
systematically  to  extend  their  research  into  local  con- 
ditions of  industry  and  agriculture.  }i  unit 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Civil  Qovernment.  Credit  will  be  given  for  such 
knowledge  of  this  subject  as  is  indicated  by  any 
standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and 
Sanford.  The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
book,  however,  but  should  be  accustomed  to  work  by 
topics.  ^  unit 

HISTORY 

1)  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.  C),  together  with  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  ancient  Oriental  history. 

iiunit 

2)  The  History  of  Rome  from  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Constantine  (337  A.  D.),  with  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  Republic  of  the  first  century 
B.  C,  and  the  history  of  the  Empire.        }^  unit 

Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the 
Ancient  World;  Botsford*s  History  of  Oreece  and 
History  of  Boms;  or  Botsford's  Ancient  History; 
West's  Ancient  History;  Oman's  History  of  Oreece; 
Morey^B  History  of  Rome ;  Morey's  History  of  Greece ; 
Myer*s  Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1904). 

3)  General  European  History. 

a)  The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine. 

b)  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the 
MedisBval  Period,  Thatcher  and  SchwilPs  Hie 
Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schwill's  History  of  Modem  Europe; 
or  Robinson's  History  of  Europe,  entire;  Adams's 
General  European  History;  Bourne's  Euro- 
pean History. 

1  unit.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  3a  or  36  sepa- 
rately. 
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i)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  elementary, 
a)  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  to  that  preceding.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas's, 
or  Johnston's  school  texts  are  recommended. 

h)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  advanced. 
This  requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 4a  is  included  in  45,  and  separate  credit 
will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46. 
Recommended  texts:  Channing's  StudenU^  His- 
tory of  the  United  Statee,  MeLaughlifCs  His- 
tory of  the  American  Nation,  and  Epochs  of 
American  History  (3  vols.),*  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart  1  unit 

5)  The  History  of  England,  elementary. 

a)  The  student  should  know  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  English 
people.  Recommended  texts:  Coman  and  Ken- 
dall's The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Lar- 
ned's  History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History 
of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Elementary 
English  History.  %  unit 

h)  The  History  of  England,  advanced.  This  re- 
quires more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding. 
5a  is  included  in  55,  and  separate  credit  will  not 
be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  5&.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Terry's  History  of  England, 
Gardiner's  Studenfs  History  of  England,  or 
Ransome's  History  of  England.  1  unit 

GREEK 

1)  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  An- 
abasis, either  at  sight  or  from  Books  I  to  IV,  with 
grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  College 
of  Arts. 

2)  Greek  grammar,  and  the  translation  into  Greek 
of  sentences  of  average  difficulty.  Required  of 
candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units.  To  sat- 
isfy this  requirement  four  books  of  the  AnahaMs 
should  be  read,  with  trequent  exercises  in  compo- 
sition. Candidates  offering  only  a  single  unit  will  be 
examined  by  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

3)  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  either  at  sight  or  from  Books  I  to 
VI,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and 
prosody. 


3)  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of 
Arts.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  read  at  least 
six  books  of  the  Iliad.  If  only  a  half-unit  is  offered 
an  extra  Major — one  of  the  elective  courses — will  be 
required  in  college.  It  is  possible  for  students  who 
desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  pre- 
paratory courses  in  college ;  see  Annual  Register.  The 
total  requirement  of  Greek,  both  preparatory  and 
college,  is  fulfilled  by  eight  Majors  of  work — courses 
00, 0, 1, 2,  3, 4,  and  one  Junior  College  elective. 

LATIN 

1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  narrative  prose  similar 
to  that  of  Caesar. 

2)  The  translation  into  Latin  of  sentences  of  aver- 
age difficulty  based  upon  CsBsar's  Qollic  War. 
1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3)  The  translation  at  sight  of  an  average  passage 
from  Virgil  or  Ovid,  with  questions  on  poetical 
forms  and  constructions  and  on  prosody.    1  unit 

4)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  piece  of  prose  equal 
in  difficulty  to  an  average  passage  of  Cicero's 
speeches  or  letters,  with  grammatical,  literary,  and 
biographical  questions. 

5)  The  translation  into  Ciceronian  Latin  of  a  con- 
nected passage  of  idiomatic  English. 

4)  and  5)  taken  together  constitute  I  unit. 

NOTB.  — While  I»atm  is  not  required  for  AdmiBsion  to  tlie 
GoUegea  of  Literature  and  of  Oimmeroe  and  Administration. 
or  sradnation  from  them,  all  students  entering  these  Colleges 
are  advised  to  take  X^atin;  and  students  who  expect  to  do 
advanced  work  or  to  teach  in  Political  Economy,  Political 
Science,  History,  Sociology,  French,  German,  or  English,  or  who 
expect  to  enter  the  Diyinity  School,  or  the  Law  School,  are 
advised  to  take  at  least  8  units  in  Latin.  Latin  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  Divinity  School,  as  well  as  to  the  course  in 
Medicine,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  graduate  work  in  any  of  the 
Departments  mentioned. 

FRENCH 
1)   The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise : 

a)  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  io- 
flectioD  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs ;  the  plural  of  nouns ;  the  infiec- 
lion  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  cod  junctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  syntax. 
h)  The  reading  of  not  less  than  200  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English) 
and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  pre- 
viously!  read. 
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c)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation ;  writing  French 
from  dictation. 

a),  &),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  rec- 
ommended to  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Either  this  unit,  or  the  first  unit 
of  German,  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2)  The  second  unit  of  French  should  comprise : 

a)  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, with  constant  application  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences;  mastery  of  the  forms  and 
use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectiyes,  of  all 
irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  usee  of 
the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

h)  The  reading  of  not  less  than  KK)  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or 
historical  or  biographical  sketches ;  constant 
practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions upon  the  texts  read;  frequent  abstracts, 
sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written  of  the 
text. 

o)  Continued  drill  in  pronunciation,  conversation, 
and  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are:  CoUm^ba 
(M^rim^);  c/eanne  dHAre  (Lamartine);  Lt  Boi  des 
Montagues  (About);  Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Bruno); 
Le  Petit  Chose  (Daudet);  Contes  hiographiques 
(Foa);  Le  Petit  Bobinson  de  Paris  (Foa);  La  Pou- 
dre  aux  Yeux  (Labiche  et  Martin);  Le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perriehon  (Labiche  et  Martin);  La  Oigale  chez 
les  Fourmis  (Legouv^  et  Labiche);  Sans  famiUe 
(Malot);  La  T(U^du  Petit  Pierre  (Mairet);  Le  Si^e 
de  Paris  (Sarcey);  La  Mare  au  Diable  (Sand); 
extracts  from  Michelet,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  stories, 
Verne's  stories. 

a),  6),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit 
French  2)  or  a  second  unit  of  German  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

3)  The  third  unit  of  French  calls  for  the  ability  to 
use  the  language  effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and 
written  expression.    The  work  should  comprise: 

a)  The  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  complete- 
ness. 

b)  The  reading  of  not  lees  than  600  pages  of  French 
of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the 
dramatic  form. 


c)  Constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases, 
abstracts,  or  reproductions  from   memory    of 
selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;   writing 
from  dictation. 
Suitable  texts  for  the  third  unit  are:  About's  sto- 
ries; Augier  and  Sandeau's  LeCfendre  de  M,  Poirier; 
Stranger's  poems;  Corneille's  Le  Oid  and  Horace; 
Copp^'s  poems;  La  Brute's  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Curi; 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  letters;    Victor   Hugo's  Her- 
nani  and  La  Chute;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti's  PMle^r 
d^ Islands;    Mignet*s   historical    writings;    Moli&re's 
V Avars  and  Le  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme;  Racine's 
Athalie,  Andromaque,  and  Esther;  Sandeau's  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Seiglitre;    Scribe's  plays:   Thierry's 
BMtsdes  TempM&rovingiens;  Th\et&'  VExpidiHon 
de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jonc; 
Voltaire's  historical  writings. 

a),  b),  and  o)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and 
may  be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modem  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. 

SPANISH 
This  unit  should  comprise: 

a)  Drill  in  pronunciation,  including  accentuation. 

b)  The  elements  of  grammar,  including  all  the  regular 
and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  forms 
and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  and 
meaning  of  the  common  prepositions,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions,  the  use  of  the  personal  accusative; 
and  other  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

e)  Study  of  not  lees  than  175  pages  of  graded  prose 
texts, 
a),  &),  and  o)  together  constitute  1  unit 

GERMAN 
1)  The  first  unit  should  comprise : 

a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

b)  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

o)  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  ;  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such 
nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  everyday 
lite,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the 
more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  upon  the  use  of 
the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax  and  word-order. 

d)  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  repro- 
duction of  natural  forms  of  expression. 
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e)  The  reading  of  from  100  to  200  pages  of  gradu- 
ated tezta,  chiefly  proae,  with  coDstant  practice 
in  translating  into  Qerman  easy  yariations  upon 
sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson,  and 
in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
preyiously  read. 
The  work  indicated  constitutes   1   unit  ;   recom- 
mended to  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration.   Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French 
is  reconmiended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts. 

2)  The  second  unit  calls  for  the  reading  of  about 
400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry* 
with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions 
of  the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the 
less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases, 
auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive), 
and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 
Suitable  reading  matter  (five  books)  must  be  se- 
lected from  the  following  works:  Andersen's 
Mdreheut  or  Andersen's  BUderbtmh  ohne  Bildert 
or  Leander's  Trdumereien— to  the  extent  of  about 
forty  pages;  after  that  Hauff's  Da$  kalte  Herz^ 
or  Zschokke's  Der  zerbroehene  Krug;  then  Hil- 
lem's  HOher  cUs  die  Kirche,  or  Storm's  Immensee; 
next  one  of  the  three  selections  in  Nichol's  Karl 
der  Grosse  nebat  ztoei  andem  Bildem  aus  dem 
MittelaUerJFtBYtAg),  preferably  Au8  dem  Kloster- 
lehen;  or  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  lastly,  Benedix's 
Der  Process,  or  Wilhelmi's  Finer  mttss  heirathen! 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  Qerman  2) 
or  a  second  unit  of  French  is  recommended  to  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature, 
of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3)  The  third  unit  calls  for  the  ability  to  use  the  lan- 
guage effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and  written 
exinression,  tested  by: 

a)  The  translation  of  continuous  English  prose  into 

idiomatic  German,  or 
h)  A  brief  essay  in  German  upon  one  or  two  sub- 
jects selected  from  the  following  works : 
1906-7.— Hauff,  Lichtenstein ;  Freytag,   Aus  dem 
Jahrhundert  des  grossen  Krieges;   Storm,  In  8t, 
J'Argen;  Leesing,  Iftnna  vonBartihelm, 

a)  and  b)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  may 
be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modem  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 


1907-8.— Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Das  Amulett 
(American  Book  Co.);  Theodore  Storm,  Pole  Pqppen- 
spdler  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.);  Heinrich  von  Treitschke, 
Das  deutsche  Ordensland  Preusxen  (Maynard,  Merrill 
Sc  Co.);  Hermann  Sudermann,  T^'a  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.). 

Those  who  begin  their  study  of  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity will  begin  with  Course  1:  Elementary  Qerman. 
Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  German  on 
admission  will  begin  with  Coursed:  Intermediate 
German;  those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will 
begin  with  Course  5:  Modem  Prose  Readings ;  and 
those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  wiU,  with  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  in  each  case,  elect  work 
from  the  Senior  College  courses. 

ENGLISH 
Three  units  of  entrance  credit  are  given  by  the 
University,  covering  the  following  subjects : 

1)  Elementary  Composition,  including  grammar,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  etc.,  and  the  reading  of  English 
classics  in  what  is  known  as  the  "general  list" 
as  follows:  1  unit 

1906, 1907,  and  1908.— Shakspere'sJf  oc&e^^  and  Ifer- 
ehant  of  Venice;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 
in  the  Spectator;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Cole- 
ridge's Andent  Mariner;  Scott's  IvanJioe  and  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

2)  Literature :  study  of  the  English  classics  in  what 
is  known  as  the  ^  list  for  intensive  study;"  and  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  chief  periods  of  Eng- 
lish literature  following  the  classic  studied. 

lunit 
1906,  1907,  and  1908.--Shakspere's  Julius  CkBsar; 
Milton's  LAUegrOt  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lyddas ; 
Burke's    Speech    on    Conciliation    with   America; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  and  Life  of  Johnson, 

3)  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  including  the  rhetor- 
ical treatment  of  the  whole  composition,  the  para- 
graph, and  the  sentence;  the  kinds  of  composition; 
diction;  usage — such  topics,  namely,  as  are  treated 
in  the  standard  textbooks  of  rhetoric.  1  unit 
It  should  be  noted: 

a)  That  the  three  units  described  above  represent 
approximately  half  work  in  English  literature 
and  half  work  in  rhetoric  and  composition. 

b)  That  the  division  of  the  units  by  topics  does  not 
imply  a  corresponding  separation  in  the  teach 
ing. 
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e)  That  the  three  units  are  griven  as  a  whole;  L  e., 
credit  will  not  be  given  for  one  or  two  units. 

d)  That  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw one  or  more  units  of  credit  from  students 
whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
is  found  to  be  seriously  defective  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  para- 
graphs. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  candidates  whose 
credentials  show  work  in  English  beyond  the  require- 
ments specitied  above  may  apply  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  may,  on  satisfactorily  passing  examinations, 
omit  either  or  both  of  Junior  College  Courses  1  and 
40.  The  examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be 
held  at  the  University  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Autumn  Quarter.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LTTERATUBE 

1)  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Establish- 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Return  from  the 
ExHe, —  The  following  texts  are  recommended  as 
indicating  the  character  of  the  work  required: 
Price,  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History,  §§50-80; 
Kent,  History  of  Hebrew  People,  Vol.  I,  §§73-109; 
Vol.  II,  §§1-212. 

2)  The  Life  of  JesHts. — The  requirement  will  be  met 
by  the  study  of  Burton  and  Mathews,  Constructive 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chaps.  2,  3,  20- 
27,  may,  if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or 
omitted. 

3)  Old  Testament  Xtteroture.— Robertson,  T?ie  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  requirement. 

4)  New  Testament  Literature.  —The  requirement 
will  be  met  by  the  study  of  McClymont,  The  New 
Testament  and  its  Writers,  chaps.  1-18. 

The  unit  consists  of  1),  2),  and  either  3)  or  4),  at  the 
option  of  the  student.  ^  ot  }4  ^^^^ 

MATHEMATICS 
la)  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  with  emphasis 
on  the  technique.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations,  the 
algebraic  formulation  of  problems,  and  the  simpler 
processes  of  radicals  and  exponents.  Required  of 
all  students.  1  unit 

lb)  Algebra  throtigh  Qtuidratic  Equations,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  statement  and  the  demonstration  of 
principles.    Special  attention  should  be  given  to 


radicals  and  exponents,  imaginaries,  systems  of 
equations,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  equations. 

H  ^nit 
NOTB.— It  is  desired  that  the  preparatory  schoob  sive  to  the 
sabjeot  of  Algebra,  beaidea  the  oaatomary  flrst-jear  oourae,  a 
more  adyanced  course,  not  earlier  than  the  third  year  of  their 
oarrioulum.  The  second  oonrse  should  include  a  reylew  of  the 
prcTions  work  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  topics  emphasised 
in  lb).  The  student  in  his  first  course  is  not  sufficiently  mature 
to' do  full  Justice  to  these  topics,  and  firstKWurse  work  will  not 
satisfy  the  requirement  lb), 

2)  Plane  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solution 
of  original  problems.    Required  of  all  students. 

1  unit 

3)  Solid  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demonstra- 
tion of  original  propositions  and  the  solution  of 
original  problems.  %  unit 

Nora.— Preparatory  schools  should  giTC  this  course  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their  curriculum. 

It  is  suggested  that  schools  and  teachers  individually 
consider  carefully  what  can  be  done  to  shape  instruc- 
tion in  Mathematics  so  that  it: 

1)  Proceeds /rom  particular  to  general,  from  concrete 
to  abstract 

2)  Treats  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra  (elements 
of  trigonometry)  as  phases  of  one  subject— mathe- 
matics. 

3)  Correlates  mathematics  closely  with  physics  and 
the  other  natural  sciences. 

4)  Utilizes  whatever  is  of  value  in  the  current  diacus- 
sions  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  connection  with  this  reference  is  made  to  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten,  of  Fifteen,  and  of 
Thirteen  of  the  National  Educational  Association  (Dr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn.),  and  the 
articles  and  citations  to  be  found  in  School  Science 
and  Mathematics  (Smith  &  Turton,  440  Kenwood 
Terrace,  Chicago). 

ASTRONOMY 
The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  proficiency 
in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  Astronomy, 
including  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spectroscopy  and  photography.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  Moulton's  Introduction  to  Astronomy 
will  afford  adequate  preparation  in  this  subject 

%unU 
PHYSICS 
In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the 
applicant  must  have  completed  a  course  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.    Not  less  than  one-third 
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of  the  total  aBflignment  must  have  been  devoted  to 
laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  bemg 
ooonted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  contain!  Dg  the  record  of  at  least  35 
laboratory  experiments  selected  from,  or  essentially 
like,  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Rec- 
ommended List  of  50  Laboratory  £zi>eriments  in 
Physics  for  Secondary  Schools*'  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
quirement. 1  unit 

CHEMISTRY 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the 
better  class  of  high  and  preparatory  schools,  covering 
thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per  week, 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being 
devoted  to  laboratory  work,  will  afford  the  necessary 
preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  reck- 
oned as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Remsen's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's,  Newell's, 
Young's,  Linebarger's,  Roscoe's,  and  Storer  and  Lind- 
say's Elementary  ChemUtries  are  suitable  textbooks 
for  preparation.  Smith  k  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chem- 
istry  and  Physios  (Longmans)  discusses  fully  the 
material  and  methods  approved  by  the  Department. 
The  standard  of  attainment  must  fit  for  admission 
to  the  special  college  course  in  general  Chemistry 
(2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite.  1  unit 

GEOLOGY 

1)  Elementary  Physiography,— The  requirement  for 
credit  in  this  course  includes:  (a)  a  knowledge  of 
the  simpler  facte  and  principles  involved  in  Mathe- 
matical Geography;  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
facts  concerning  atmospheric  movements,  precipi- 
tation, temperature,  etc.,  together  with  the  princi- 
ples governing  them;  (e)  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning 
its  movements  and  their  causes;  and,  (d)  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  features,  and  their  mode 
of  origin.  ^  unit 

2)  Advanced  Physiography. — ^For  this  course  more 
detailed  knowledge  will  be  required  concerning  the 
topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the^  candidate 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  climat- 
ology, the  modern  doctrines  concerning  the  evolu- 
tions and  natural  history  of  geographic  features, 
and  the  distribution  of  life  and  its  relations  to  sur- 
face conditions.  }{ unit 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both 
1)  and  2).  Thorough  courses  based  on  such  texts  as 
those  of  Gilbert  &  Brigham,  Dryer,  or  Davis,  meet  the 
requirement  for  1)  and  2). 


3)  Geology, — ^The  requirement  for  admission  embraces 
the  elementary  features  of  petrographical,  structu- 
ral, dynamical,  and  historical  Geology.  Familiarity 
with  the  modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents,  and 
clear  views  of  the  progress  and  relations  of  geo- 
logical events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course, 
based  on  such  a  book  as  Brigham's  Textbook  of 
Oeology,  or  Norton's  The  Elements  of  Oeology, 
meets  the  requirement.  %  unit 

1)  and  2),  or  1)  and  3),  may  be  offered  as  the  second 

unit  of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the 

College  of  Science  (§6). 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in 
General  Biology  will  be  required:  (a)  To  submit  to  the 
examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  animals  and  plants  studied.  (See 
statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above.) 
It  is  recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen 
principal  forms  be  undertaken,  that  these  studies  be 
'largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound 
microscope,  and  that  attention  be  given  chiefiy  to 
those  organisms  that  can  be  studied  in  a  living  condi- 
tion, {b)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  power  to  observe  accurately  and  intelli- 
gently. More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation, 
and  on  the  careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical 
terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a  few  general  questions 
about  familiar  animals  and  plants,  such  as  the  perch, 
crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern,  some  common  type 
of  fiowering  plant,  etc.  The  candidates  for  1906-7 
will  be  expected  to  have  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  reactions  of  the  earthworm  and  the 
life-history  of  the  fern.  1  unit 

ZOOLOGY 

If  admission  credit  in  Zoology  is  sought,  the  general 
character  of  the  work  required  will  be  the  same  as 
that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case 
the  number  of  types  of  animals  studied  should  be  in- 
creased, so  that  the  total  amount  of  work  offered  is 
not  less  than  that  specified  under  General  Biology. 

\0T%  unit 
BOTANY 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  prepara- 
tory work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  types  from 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including 
a  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  classification.  In  every  case  lab- 
oratory notebooks  (see  statement  concerning  notebook 
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under  Physics,  above)  must  be  submitted  to  the  ex- 
aminer, and  a  written  examination  passed. 

1  or  >i  unU 
NoTB.— Two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  Zoology  and 
Botany ;  but  a  unit's  credit  will  not  be  ffiren  for  either  of  these 
subjects,  if  credit  is  receiyed  for  General  Biology.  Any  one  of 
these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  science 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science  (§  6). 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
facts  given  in  Huxley's  Elementary  Text-Book  of 
Physiology  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course). 

%unU 
DRAWING 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  two  units  will  be 
given  in  drawing.*  This  unit  must  represent  not  less 
than  250  hours  of  work  in  freehand  or  mechanical 
drawing,  or  both.  Admission  in  drawing  is  given  upon 
examination  only;  but,  in  addition  to  taking  the  ex- 
amination, every  candidate  must  present  a  full  set  of 
drawings,  with  the  teacher's  certificate  that  they  are 
the  candidate's  work.  The  examination  is  tempora- . 
rily  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Freehand  Drawing.— The  applicant  must  possess 
ability  to  represent  simple  objects  in  outline  and  with 
shading.  The  examination  will  consist  of  drawing  a 
group  of  geometrical  solids,  a  simple  piece  of  machin- 
ery, or  an  architectural  ornament.  M  or  I  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing, — The  applicant  must  be  able 
to  make  projections  in  plan  and  elevation  of  geomet- 
rical figures,  and  to  prepare  working  drawings  of 
simple  architectural  and  mechanical  subjects.  The 
examination  will  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of 
principles  and  methods.  1  unit 

SHOP  WOBK 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  two  units  will  be 
given  for  shop  work.'*'  Each  of  these  unite  must  rep- 
resent not  less  than  250  hours  of  work  in  the  shop. 
This  credit  is  given  on  examination  only;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  examination,  every  candidate  must  present 
a  list  of  the  exercises  completed  by  him,  with  a  cer- 
tificate from  his  instructor  stating  that  the  list  is 
correct.  The  examination  is  temporarily  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

These  two  unite  consist  of  four  half  units,  each  rep- 
resenting not  less  than  125  hours  of  work,  as  follows: 
(1)  Carpentry  and  wood  turning;  (2)  Pattern  making, 
foundry  work,  and  forging;  (3)  Machine  shop  work; 
and  (4)  Advanced  machine  shop  work.  1  unit 

§8.  Examinations,  etc 

1.  General  remark  upon  the  requirement8,—The 


preparatory  teacher  should  note  that  the  University 
will  insist,  in  all  the  above  requirements,  upon  the 
power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  facts. 

2.  Timee  and  places  of  eosamtno^iont.— Examina- 
tions for  admission  are  held  at  the  University  in  June 
and  September.  They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of 
students  or  teachers  at  either  of  the  regular  dates  at 
other  places  in  which  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Applications  for  such  examinations  should 
be  made  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools  at 
least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given 
only  at  the  University,  and  that  by  special  permission 
of  the  Examiner,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $15  (the  amount 
being  dependent  on  the  number  of  examinations 
taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to  take 
all  the  examinations  at  one  time. 

3.  Eaoamination  or  inspection  fee,— A  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  for  examination  for  admission.  This  is  paid 
when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same  fee 
is  paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from  co- 
operating schools,  to  cover  cost  of  inspection. 

L  Students  from  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Vie  Uni- 
versity High  Sehook  and  the  Affiliated  and  Co-operat- 
ing Schools  are  admitted  to  the  University  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  suitfject  certificate  covering  each  of  the 
subjects  stated  above  as  required  for  admission. 
(See  No.  3  above). 

5.  Credit  cards,  —  Credit  cards  will  be  issued  to 
candidates  for  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  are 
passed,  or  subject  certificates  accepted.  A  credit 
card  is  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  and 
its  validity  may  be  renewed  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  in  additional  subjects  not  later  than 
one  year  from  that  date.  This  may  be  done  repeatedly, 
but  in  no  case  will  a  certificate  remain  valid  more 
than  four  years  from  the  original  date. 

6.  Advanced  standing  by  examination,  —  College 
credit  is  not  orcUnarily  given  for  entrance  examina- 
tions in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admis- 
sion; but  candidates  who  have  carried  their  work 
beyond  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  of  a  Junior  College  may  apply  for  examination 
for  advanced  standing.  Students  who  enter  from 
co-operating  schools  with  excess  admission  credit  of 
such  nature  and  amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  ad- 
vanced standing,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Ejxaminer 


*  Not  more  than  two  units  in  all  for  both  Drawing  and  Shop  Work  will  be  credited. 
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with  an  of&dal  Btatement  of  such  ezceea  credit,  au- 
thoriBiiig  the  proper  Departmental  Examiner  to  teat 
the  claim  by  examination  and  designate  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  aaaigned.  Students  from  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  the  University  High  School,  and  AflUiated 
Schools  receive  advanced  standing  for  excess  admis- 
sion credit  without  further  examination  in  the  ratio  of 
two  Majors  for  one  unit. 
§  9.  Admis9ion  from  Higher  IntiUutionB. 

Students  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing 
on  probation  (without  examination)  from  reputa- 
ble colleges,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to  exact 
examinations  if  the  subsequent  work  makes  this 
seem  necessary.  The  following  conditions  should 
be  noted: 
L  The  student  must  have  been  in  residence  at  least 

one  year  in  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 
1  The  applicant  must  present  a  statement  of  his 
preparatory  and  college  work  upon  a  form  sup- 
plied by  the  University,  and  file  with  this  (a)  a 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  (&)  an  official 
transcript  of  his  record  in  the  college  from  which 
he  comes. 


3.  Equal  credit  will  be  given  only  in  case  the  prepar- 
atory course  corresponds  to  the  admission  require- 
ments of  the  University. 

4.  Except  in  the  case  of  students  from  affiliated  col- 
leges, no  more  than  twenty-seven  (27)  Majors  of 
credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  given 
for  undergraduate  work  done  in  another  institu- 
tion, and  with  the  same  exception  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree will  not  be  conferred  on  a  student  before  be 
has  been  at  the  University  three  Quarters  and  re- 
ceived credit  for  nine  (9)  Majors  of  resident  work. 
Graduates  of  certain  affiliated  colleges  may  receive 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  after 
less  than  one  year's  residence. 

5.  Students  who  present  claims  for  advanced  stand- 
ing must  specify  in  their  statements,  at  the  outset, 
all  the  work  for  which  they  expect  to  receive 
credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  at  a  later  time  for 
work  not  thus  specified,  unless  the  case  is  re- 
opened by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

6.  Credits  provisionally  granted  on  admission  are 
not  recorded  until  final  approval  in  the  third 
Quarter  of  residence. 


IV.     THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 


§  1.  Amount  of  IForAf.— Thirty-six  Majors  are  ordi- 
narily required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Of  these 
thirty-six,  eighteen,  if  properly  selected  (§  5  be- 
low), render  a  student  eligible  for  the  title  of 
associate. 

§  2.  The  College  Work  is  of  three  kinds: 

a)  Bequired  in  College  of  all  candidates  for  a 
given  degree  (See  Table  B,  p.  20). 

b)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.  e.,  if  not 
presented  on  admission  (see  Table  C,  p.  20). 

c)  Elective:  Normally  about  eighteen  Majors  in 

A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and  S.B.  Curricula.    This 

amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance 

units  fail  to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (§  6, 

p.  II,  and  Table  A,  p.  20). 

NOTB— In  the  Cnrrionlam  of  Ck»iumeroe  and  Adminifltration 
the  student  will  elect  in  the  Senior  college  one  of  fonr  ffronps  of 
reqnired  ooones  (Banking,  Transportation,  Trade  and  Industry, 
Journalism). 

§  3.  Limitations  and  Explanations, 

a)  At  least  12*  of  the  9d  College  Majors  must  be 
courses  designated  as  Senior  College  courses, 
or  as  Graduate  courses  to  which  undergrad- 
uates are  admitted. 

h)  Not  more  than  15  of  the  96  College  Majors  may 
be  taken  in  one  department 

c)  Two  Majors  (or  one  preparatory  unit)  of  An- 


cient History  or  of  Qreek  Literature  t  will  be 
required  of  candidates  for  all  degrees  who  do 
not  offer  at  least  6  Majors  (or  three  prepara 
tory  units)  of  ancient  languages. 
%  4.  Public  Speaking  and  Physical  Culture, 

a)  Four  half-hours  of  Physical  Culture  weekly 
are  required  during  ten  quarters,  six  in  the 
Junior  College,  and  four  in  the  Senior  College. 
The  two  quarters  which  may  be  omitted  will  in 
each  case  be  determined  by  the  Department. 
h)  Two  hours  of  Public  Speaking  weekly  are  re- 
quired during  two  quarters  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  are  taken  after  the  completion  of 
English  1. 
§  5.  The  Title  of  Associate.— Th»  student  receives  the 
the  title  of  Associate  (and  is  admitted  to  the 
Senior  College)  when  he  has: 
L  Satisfied  all  admission  requirements,  i.  e.,  has  re- 
moved all  entrance  conditions. 


*  10  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units 
of  preparatory  I»atin  and  8  Majors  of  Ck>llege  I»atin;  and  2 
Majors  in  like  manner  will  be  allowed  from  the  12  for  a  student 
who  is  credited  with  8  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  8  Majors 
of  College  Greek. 

t  These  are  1  Major  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature,  and  a 
second  Major  which  shall  be  either  the  study  in  translation  of 
some  subject  in  Greek  Literature,  or  a  study  of  the  influence  of 
Hellenic  upon  English  Literature. 
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2.  Fulfilled  any  extra  requirements  imposed  on  ac- 
count either  of  excesaiye  absence  or  defective 
work  in  Bnglish. 

3.  Secured  credit  for  the  two  required  courses  in 
English  (1  and  3). 

4.  Secured  sixteen  additional  Majors  without  post- 
poning more  than  six  required  courses.  If,  how- 
ever, the  required  Majors  exceed  the  normal  18, 
the  excess  requirements  may  also  be  transferred  to 
the  Senior  College. 

5.  Fulfilled  the  requirements  in  Public  Speaking  (2 
Quarters  2  hours  a  week),  and  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture (6  Quarters,  4  half -hours  a  week). 


TABLE  B 
COLLBGB  WORK  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  CANDIDATES 


BACCALAUREATE 


TABLE  A 
TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
DEGREES 

(Inoliidiiiff  jprei>aratoi7  and  college  work  in  both  Junior  and 
Senior  CoUeffee.  One  preparatonr  unit  ii  oonnted  as  two  Col- 
lege  Majors.} 


A.B. 

Ph3. 

(Lit.) 

S.B. 

Ph.B. 

(C.AA.) 

Ed. 

Philoaophj,  Psyohokisy 

2 

4 

*9 
U 

'i 

8 

6 
2 

2 
18 

2 

4 

8(or4) 

14(orl8) 

8 
6 
5 
8 
2 
19 

1 

» 

2 

6 

4 
8 

6 
8 
9 
19 

h 

4 

18 

'8 

*5 
S 
2 
6 
18 

2 

4 

toiT,  Sociology 

Stto.:.::::::::::::::::: 

Latin,  French,  or  Ger- 
man  

French  or  German 

^iglish 

In  a  single  Department 
Mathematics 

4 
8 
6 
5 

Science 

2 

Mathematics  or  Science 

2 

Professional  Group 

» 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

Arts 

Ut. 

Set. 

Phil.tt 

Ed. 

Philosqphj 

\^ 

\^ 

nSl 

"i'iii' 

\^ 

Psychoioo^ . ., 

PoliticalEoonomj 

torr.  SooioloffT 

2MJ 

GrelS.?!?:/!;!!:.:;:..:: 

l^ 

Latin 

French  or  German 

ICnffllph      ,,.„,,..,,.,,. 

211} 

ZMJ 

2MJ 

2MJ 

2MJ 

Mathematics 

4S1 

t9MJ 

SMJ 

SSI 

Total 

13  Hj 

12  kU 

UMJ 

•^Mj 

UMJ 

^These  6  Majors,  four  of  which  must  be  Senior  College  Conrsas, 
must  be  taken  in  some  one  of  the  following  Departments:  Phi- 
loeophj,  Psjohology,  Political  Economy,  Political  Scieoce*  His- 
tory, Sociology,  Household  Administration,  History  of  Art, 
Greek,  Latin,  Romance  Language,  Germanic,  English,  General 
Literature,  the  Law  SchooL  The  6  Majors  must  be  bcued  on 
such  elementary  courses  as  the  Department  may  prescribe.  In 
the  case  of  Latin,  Courses  4, 5,  and  6,  and  in  the  case  of  Greek, 
Courses  2, 8,  and  4  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  6. 

tl  Major  in  either  Philosophy  or  Psychology,  not  both,  is  re- 
quired. 

I  These  9  Majors  must  be  taken  in  some  one  Science  or  in  Col- 
lege Mathematics,  or  6  in  one  Department,  with  three  other 
Majors  designated  by  that  Department. 

**It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  College 
the  student  elects  one  of  fiye  groups,  and  in  that  group  elects  18 
Majors  (see  lY,  8). 

ttThis  College  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
enter  the  0>llege  of  Ccmmerce  and  Administration  in  the  Senior 
Colleges ;  or  for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
Senior  College  work  in  Political  JBeonomy,  Political  Science, 
History,  and  Sociology. 


TABLE  C 

(X)LLBGB  WORK  ALSO  REQUIRED,  IF  THE  EQUIVALENT  IS  NOT  OFFERED  FOR  ADMISSION  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 

REQUIRED  UNITS  IN  ENGLISH,  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH,*  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Arts 

Literature 

Philosophy 

Education 

Political  Science 

IMJ 

History 

4  MJ  (or  2  units) 

4  MJ  (or  2  units) 

8MJ(ormunits) 

7  MJ(or  Sennits) 

4  MJ  (or  2  units) 

PoUtical    Economy.    Political    Sci- 
AfiicA.  Histonr.  SooioloffT 

18  MJ(or  Hi  units) 
tor4MJ(or2unit8) 

Greek 

«6MJ(or8unit8) 

Latin 

«8Mj(or4units) 

French  or  German 

«4Mj(or2units) 

4  BU  (or  2  units) 
of  one  or  other 

4  Ml  (or^unitn) 

Latin,  French,  or  German  ,  ^ . . , .  ^ . , . . 

t6Mi(or8units)or 
fft  lQ(or  2%  units) 

7  MJ(or  Sennits) 

*  t  See  footnotes  below  table  on  following  page. 
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TABLE  C-Oimt<n«e(l      • 

Arta 

Literatare 

Science 

PhiloM>pb7 

Bduoation 

Mathemaiicfl 

1  MJ  Tri«.(or  Hn) 

t(2MJ) 

Sdonoe 

2  MJ  (or  limit) 

8  MJ  (or  IVi  uniU) 

8MJ(or4nnits) 

8MJ(orlHnnits) 

2  BU  (or  1  unit) 

Total 

24  Mj  (or  12  units) 

16  IfJ  (or  8  units) 

16  BU  (or  8  units) 

17Mj(or85^nnits) 

12  MJ  (or  6  units) 

*In  the  OiUage  of  Arts  the  tliree  admissioD  units  of  language  other  than  English  are  included  in  the  requirements  herein  stated. 
16  Majors  in  Language  and  8  in  the  Historical  €(roup  (Political  Eeonom7t  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology),  or  5  in  Lan- 
guage and  4  in  tlie  Historical  Qroup. 

tfnthe  College  of  Education  2  Majors  of  ^^Arte*'  (Mechanical  or  Free-hand  Drawing,  etc)  wHl  be  required  if  not  offered  for 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


(Detailed  information  should  be  sought 
The  JvnioT  CoUegeSt  including  usually  the  firet 
and  second  yean  of  residence. — For  purposes  of 
administration,  instruction,  and  personal  associa- 
tion the  work  of  the  first  two  undergraduate  years 
is  organized   in  eight  Junior   Colleges,  known 
specifically  as:  Arts  College  (men).  Arts  College 
(women),  Literature    College   (men),  Literature 
College  (women).  Philosophy  College  (men).  Phi- 
losophy College  (women),  Science  College  (men), 
and  Science  College  (women). 
Junior  College  CouneU,— The  chairmen  of  the 
councils  of   the   eight   colleges    constitute   the 
Juidor  College  Student  Council. 
College  tneetin^t.— Each  Junior  College  holds  a 
weekly  meeting  at  which  addresses  are  delivered 
or  college  business  transacted. 
Chapel  oMemdly.— Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
meet  in  Chapel  assembly,  men  on  Mondays,  and 
women  on  Thursdays,  at  10: 30  a.  m.     Attendance 
is  required. 
Seholareh^. 

a)  The  University  has  established  Scholarships 
as  follows  :  (I)  for  Morgan  Park  Academy  and 
for  each  affiliated  secondary  school;  (2)  for 
each  high  school  in  Chicago ;  (3)  twenty-five 
Scholarships  to  be  assigned  to  co-operating 
schools  outside  of  Chicago.  (For  information 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  these 
Scholarships  are  awarded,  address  the  Exami- 
ner for  Secondary  Schools.) 

b)  Two  Scholarships  are  oflFered  as  prises  in  the 
Annual  Contest  in  Public  Speaking  between 
students  of  Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools 
held  at  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
Ajinual  Fall  Conference  of  the  University  and 
the  Secondary  Schools. 

e)  Twelve  Senior  College  Scholarships  (yielding 
the    equivalent  of  University  fees  for  three 


in  the  Undergraduaie  Handbook,) 

Quarters)  are  assigned  annually  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  a  Junior 
College  and  have  stood  highest  in  the  various 
Departments  whose  work  forms  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  <^  the  Junior  Colleges. 

In  making  the  nomination  for  Senior  Col- 
lege Scholarships  each  Department  takes  into 
consideration  the  following  points:  (1)  the 
general  quality  of  the  candidate's  work 
throughout  the  Junior  College ;  (2)  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  his  work  in  that  De- 
partment in  the  Junior  College ;  (3)  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  oourses  required  in  that  Depart- 
ment in  the  Junior  College. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for 
these  Scholarships,  provided  they  have  done 
as  much  as  one  year's  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 
d)  The  Selz  ScTiolarehip,  endowed  by  Mr.  Morris 
Sell  and  his  sons,  E.  F.  and  J.  Harry  Selz,  of 
Chicago,  in  honor  of  Rosa  F.  Selz  and  Lillian 
Q.  Selz,  yielding  the  annual  income  from  five 
thousand  dollars,  is  awarded  to  that  young 
woman  who  completes  the  first  year  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  with  the  highest  standing  in 
the  studies  of  that  year. 

6.  Honorable  nt^ntion.— On  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  lionorable  mention 
is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a 
standard  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

7.  Information  in  ddtotZ.— Information  in  detail 
concerning  the  organization,  work,  and  regulations 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  found  in  the  Under- 
graduate  Handbook, 
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THE  UNOLASSIPIBD  STUDENTS 


1.  Adminnon, — Undergraduate  etudente  not  seeking 
a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University  through  the  Exami- 
ner's Office,  under  the  following  conditions: 

a)  The  student  must  not  be  lees  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

h)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  entering 
a  regular  course. 

e)  Such  examinations  as  the  Examiner  and  the  instruc- 
tors concerned  may  deem  proper  prerequisites  to 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  must  be  satisfactorily 
passed.  For  such  examinations  the  regular  fee  for 
examinations  for  admission  is  charged. 

d)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  elemen- 
tary subjects  only.  For  example,  students  are  not 
received  for  beginning  French,  beginning  German, 
etc.,  unless  advanced  work  in  some  other  Depart- 
ment is  also  taken. 

2.  Selection  of  courses.— Unclassified  students  may 
take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  ade- 
quate preparation  rests  with  the  instructors  of 
courses  elected. 


3.  Status  of  unclassified  students,— IX  is  understood 

that  the  admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the 
University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the 
Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  use 
is  not  being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has 
admission  and  college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen 
units  (see  p.  57,  II,  1),  he  may  on  recommendation 
of  the  Dean,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Junior  Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

4.  iSegutremen^s.— Unclassified  students  are  subject 
to  all  the  genera]  regulations  of  the  University 
pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  including 
Chapel  assembly,  and  Physical  Culture,  unless  more 
than  one-half  their  work  is  in  the  Senior  Colleges 
or  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

5.  Honorary  students, — Persons  of  mature  age  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
in  the  University,  by  permission  of  the  President, 
without  preliminary  examinations  and  without 
responsibility  for  class  exercises  or  examinations. 
Such  students  receive  no  credit  on  the  Recorder's 
records. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 


1.  Divieions, — The  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges  are 
classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
of  Majors'  credit  on  the  University  records.  The 
sixth  division  includes  students  in  the  Senior  Col- 
leges with  a  total  credit  (including  Junior  College 
credits)  of  less  than  21  Majors;  the  fifth,  those  with 
21,  but  less  than  24;  the  fourth,  those  with  24,  but 
less  than  27;  the  third,  those  with  27  but  less  than 
30;  the  second,  those  with  30,  but  lees  than  33; 
the  first,  those  with  33  or  more. 

2.  Division  meetings.— The  students  of  each  division 
hold  an  official  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  each 
Quarter. 

3.  Senior  College  CemnctZ.— At  the  above  meeting 
the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student  eoun- 
eilor,  who  holds  office  for  two  consecutive  Quarters. 
Eligibility  for  the  office  of  councilor  is  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  eligibility  for  public  ap- 
pearance. 

The  councilors  thus  elected  constitute  the  Senior 
College  Student  Council.  The  Council  serves  as 
the  executive  committee  of  the  students  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  in  relation  to  the  Administrative 


Board.   Temporary  vacancies  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  Dean. 

4.  Chapel  osssniMi^.— Students  in  the  Senior  Col- 
leges meet  in  Chapel  assembly  Tuesdays  at  10:30 
A.  M.    Attendance  is  required. 

5.  ScJiolar ships, 

a)  Senior  College  Seholarships,''Qee  p.  22,  7,  e. 

b)  Special  Scholarships  open  to  students  of   the 
Senior  Colleges  are  the  following: 

1)  The  Zuinglius  Orover  Memorial  Scholarship 
has  been  endowed  by  the  alumns  of  Dear- 
born Seminary  of  Chicago  in  memory  of  the 
founder  of  that  Seminary.  It  provides  for 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  Quarters  ($120)  of 
"a  woman  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment."   It  is  awarded  annually. 

2)  The  Elbert  H,  Shirk  Scholarship,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Milton  Shirk,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Shirk,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Shirk 
Eidwards,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  father,  provides  for  the  tuition  f eee  of 
a  student  at  the  University  for  three  Quar- 
ters ($120). 
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3)  Th€  Henry  C.  Lyttan  Scholarship,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Lytton,  of  Chicago,  provides 
for  the  tuition  feee  of  a  student  for  three 
Quarters  ($120). 

4)  Tfie  Erum  M.  Barton  Scholarthip^  endowed 
by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of  Chicago,  provides 
for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three 
Quarters  ($120).  It  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in 
preparatOTy  work  and  in  college  shall  reach 
**B  +,**  and  who  shall  maintain  this  stand- 
ing, subject  to  forfeiture. 

6)  The  Catherine  M.  White  Seholar8hip».— 
Three  Scholarships,  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Catherine  M.  White,  of  Chicago,  each 
providing  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student 
for  three  Quarters  ($120). 

6)  The  Chicago  Scholarehip,  endowed  by  a 
friend  of  the  University,  provides  for  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  Quarters 
($120). 

7)  The  Jacob  So$enberg  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Jacob  Rosen- 
berg, of  Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fee 
of  a  student  for  three  Quarters  ($120). 

8)  The  Colonial  Dames' Scholarship.— The  Ool- 
onial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois have  provided  a  Scholarship  yielding 
annually  the  amount  of  $300,  to  be  awarded 
to  that  student  who,  having  finished  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Colleges,  shall  have  passed 
the  best  examination  in  American  History. 
The  award  of  this  Scholarship  will  be  made 
on  conditions  to  be  explained  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

e)  Qraduate  Scholarships^—Tyt/enty  Scholarships 
are  assigned  to  students  who  have  completed 
with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior  College.  Each 
Department  of  the  University,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has 
the  privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for 
that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Col- 
leges in  that  Department,  and  to  this  student 
there  is  given  a  Graduate  Scholarship  yielding 
in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University 
fees  for  three  Quarters,  provided  the  student 
continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  assignments  are  made  July  1,  and  in  no 
case  does  a  Scholarship  continue  beyond  July  1 
next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 
a  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges,— Houoxe  will  be 


awarded  in  the  Senior  Colleges  on  the  following 


a)  Honorable  mention  for  general  scholarship. 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  have 
had  (1)  neither  ^failure  nor  condition  in  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  (2)  an  aver- 
age rank  above  **  B,**  will  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  "with  honorable  mention  for  general 
scholarship.'* 

h)  Honors  in  Departments.  These  may  be  either 
honors  or  special  honors,  to  be  awarded  on  the 
ground  of  excellence  in  regular  and  in  special 
work,  respectively.  Candidates  for  either  class 
of  honors  must  have  had  neither  failure  nor 
condition  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges, 
and  must  have  had  an  average  grade  of  ^'B," 
on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

1)  A  candidate  for  honors  in  a  Department 
must  have  pursued  with  distinction  not  less 
than  six  Majors  in  that  Department;  provided 
two  or  more  closely  related  Departments  may 
recommend  for  joint  honors  a  candidate  who 
has  pursued  with  distinction  not  less  than 
nine  Majors  in  those  Departments. 

The  respective  Departments  may  specify 
the  courses  which  shall  be  counted  as  honor 
courses, and  also  prerequisite  courses  in  other 
Department^. 

2)  A  candidate  for  special  honors  must  pur- 
sue with  distinction  certain  additional  work 
prescribed  by  the  Department.  This  may  be 
performed  by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course 
during  each  of  not  more  than  five  Quarters, 
which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor 
require  an  additional  fee. 

7.  College  Credit  for  Professional  WbrA;.— Students 
who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divin- 
ity School,  the  Law  School,  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, or  in  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to 
shorten  considerably  the  time  required  to  secure 
the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under, 
a  plan  which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree 
certain  work  in  the  professional  schools.  Thus 
the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate 
may  be  used  entirely  for  professional  work  in  the 
Law  or  Divinity  Schools,  and  the  last  two  years 
for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor*s  degree  have  been 
satisfied.  Under  special  conditions  likewise,  a 
student  may  make  definite  progress  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Eiducation  while  pursuing 
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Btudies  in  the  Senior  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature, 
or  Science.  The  details  of  these  arrangements 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars 
of  Information  of  the  Professional  Schools. 

By  arrangement  between  the  University  and  the 
Institute  and  Training  School  of  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association,  students  who  have  com- 
pleted in  residence  at  the  University  the  require- 
ments of  the  Junior  College,  and  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  secretarial  work  in  the 


Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  are  permitted 
to  substitute  for  nine  Majors  of  the  Senior  College 
work  an  equivalent  amount  of  study  pursued  at 
the  Institute  and  Training  School.  The  Bachelor's 
degree  will  be  conferred  upon  such  students,  pro- 
vided that  the  other  Senior  College  requirements 
are  satisfied  in  residence  at  the  University,  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  work  of  the  last  Quarter  shall 
be  performed  in  residence  at  the  University. 


V.    THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

THE  FACULTIES 

The  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools  consist  of  all  the  instructors,  appointed  for  a  term  longer  than  one 
year,  offering  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of 
Science.  The  constituency  of  the  Faculties  varies  from  Quarter  to  Quarter,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  given 
here. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMISSION 


Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized:  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  granted : 

1.  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institutions 
of  good  standing,  and  who  hold  Bachelor's  degrees 
corresponding  to  those  conferred  by  the  University. 


Applications  for  admission,  in  the  case  of  students 
not  graduates  of  the  University,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Whenever  possible,  such  testimonials  should  take  the 
form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's 
fitness  for  graduate  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 


DEGREES 


Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a 
Doctor's  degree  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 
I.    Tht  Master^a  degrees,— Three  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, viz:  Mcuter  of  Arts,  Master  of  Seienee, 
and  Master  of  Philosophy. 
1.  Candidacy.— Any  member  of  the    Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  Quar- 
ter or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course 
is  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  correspond- 
ing Bachelor's  degree   in   the   University  of 
Chicago,*  may,   on   recommendation  by  the 
Department  or  Departments  in  which  he  is 
working,  be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree. 


Bequirements. — Students   thus   accepted    as 
candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's  degree  on 
fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 
a)  At  least  three  Quarters'  residence  at  the 

Universitv 
h)  A  satisfactory   examination   on  the  work 

taken  for  the  degree, 
c)  Either  of  the  following  sets  of  particular 
requirements: 

A.  T7ie  specialist  degree. — (1)  At  least  seven 
Majors  of  resident  graduate  work,  all 
falling  in  one  Department;  (2)  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  sati^actory  dissertation  on 
a  subject  approved  by  the  Department ; 
(3)  the  delivery  of  five  printed  or  type- 


*  Attention  is  partionlarly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "eqoiTalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to  quantity  only.    It  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Pliilosophy),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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written  copies,  inolnding  one  bound  copy, 
of  thie  diflBertation  to  the  Uniyerdty 
Librarian. 
B.  Th^  wm'^peciaXUt  de^jpree.— Nine  Majors 
of  resident  graduate  work  distributed 
among  three  Departments,  three  in  each, 
and  not  more  than  six  in  any  one  group 
of  Departments.  The  particular  courses 
to  be  offered  for  the  degree  are  accepted 
in  advance  by  the  Heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments concerned.  No  dissertation  is  re- 
quired. 
The  following  are  thereoognised  groups : 

(1)  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Educa- 
tion. 

(2)  Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
History,  SocicQogy. 

(3)  The  History  of  Art,  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Ck>mparative  Philology, 
Greek,  Latin. 

(4)  Comparative  Religion,  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Biblical  and 
Ptitristic  Greek. 

(5)  Romance,  Germanic,  English,  General 
Literature. 

(6)  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry. 

(7)  Geology,  Geography. 

(8)  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Neu- 
rology, Paleontology,  Botany,  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology. 

II.    Tht  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — ^Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  Quar- 
ter or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is 
equivalent^  to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,t  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal Department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must 
be  certified  by  the  Heads  of  those  Depart- 
ments,) may,  on  recommendation  by  the  prin- 
cipal Department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Doctor's  degree. 

2.  Bequiremente,  —  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's  degree, 


on  the  fulfilment  of   the  following  require- 
ments: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the 
University,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects,  each  acceptable  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  concerned,  and  to 
Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal work  is  done. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  degree. 

e)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed 
thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  candidate's 
work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression 
and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  several  Departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi^ 
losophy  may  not  take  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  work  in  one  Department,  and  may 
not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the 
degree  in  more  than  three  Departments. 

3.  TheHa^ — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  his  princi- 
pal subject.  This  production  must  be  scholarly  in 
character,  exhaustive  in  its  subject-matter,  and  must 
constitute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge. 

The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  submitted  in  written  form  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination,  and,  after  criticism,  in  typewritten 
form,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion ;  after  acceptance,  one  hundred  printed  copies  of 
the  same  must  be  deposited  in  the  Library  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  Accepted 
theses  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

The  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  final  examination 
only  when  the  thesis  is  complete  and  ready  for  the 
printer.^  The  degree  will  be  recommended  only  on  a 
written  certificate  of  the  Department  concerned  in  the 
Doctorate,  that  the  thesis  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and 
on  the  written  evidence  of  some  responsible  journal  or 


*6ee  footnote  on  preeedin^  pa^e. 

tincaae  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  decree  at  the  University  of  Gliioaso,  he  will  present  to  the  Dean  on  blanks 
famished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  onderghtdnate  work.  Tiie  Dean  cannot  always  report  upon  tliese  statements 
dnriog  the  opening  week  of  the  Qoartei. 

IBy  ^^oomplete*^  is  meant  that  erery  chapter  or  considerable  sabdirision  of  the  docoment  shall  be  worked  out  with  sach 
folniess  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  make  all  the  necessary  corrections  and  additions  on  the  proof. 
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publisher  that  the  required  number  of  printed  copies 
will  be  furnished  to  the  University  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

4.  Final  examinaHan,—  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy»  the  candidate  may  present  himself  for  examina- 
tion in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Department  or 
Departments  concerned. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(for  admission  to  candidacy,  see  Clause  1,  Art.  II, 
p.  11)  may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his 
principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and  secondary 
subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  or  Departments  con- 
cerned, and  (2)  after  he  has  presented  to  the  Dean 
(a)  a  written  certificate  of  the  principal  Department 
concerned  that  the  thesis  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and 
(&)  the  written  evidence  of  some  responsible  journal 
or  publisher  that  the  required  number  of  printed 
copies  will  be  furnished  the  University  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  examination  will  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
principal  Department  concerned,  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  Department,  or  a  represen- 
tative of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two,  of  any  other 
members  of  the  secondary  Department  who  may 
choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten 
or  printed  brief  of  his  work,  including  an  analysis  of 
the  thesis,  and  to  file  copies  of  the  samd  with  the 
Recorder  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week 
before  the  time  set  for  the  examination.  In  case  of  an 
examination  in  the  secondary  Department,  the  state- 
ment should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and 


the  statement  for  the  final  examination  should  include 
the  work  of  both  departments. 

RsMARK.»The  ddffree  of  Doctor  of  PhUomfphy  is  s^Ten,  not 
on  the  basU  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amoont  of  time  spent 
npon  a  speoiiied  programme,  bnt  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainment*  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
proTince,  shown  first  bj  the  production  of  a  thesis  erinoing  the 
power  of  independent  inrestigation  and  forming  an  actual  con- 
tribntion  to  existing  knowledge ;  and  secondly,  by  the  imssing 
of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's 
subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject, with  lees  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  sufaiject 
or  subjects. 

5.  Nonresident  work.— After  being  admitted,  the 
student  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  nine  Majors  non-resident  work  for 
resident  work  provided  that  (a)  the  non-resident 
work  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor or  instructor  of  the  University  Elxtension  Divi- 
sion of  the  University,  and  shall  be  a  full  equivalent  in 
amount  and  character  of  that  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tuted; and  (b)  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  be 
passed  upon  the  same  at  the  University. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  univereities^—GraduatewoA 
done  in  another  university  will  be  accepted  as  equiv- 
alent to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done 
is  of  high  standing,  and  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished 
that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily 
count  for  more  than  one  and  one-half  years  of  resi- 
dent work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted 
after  one  year  of  residence. 

NoTa.~In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  eandidmtes  for 
higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans  concerning  all 
technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


1.  The  University  Fellowships,— The  University 
appropriates  annually  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  for  Fellowships  in  the 
Graduate  Schools.  These  Fellowships  are  awarded 
by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
F^ident  and  the  nomination  of  Departments, 
to  Graduate  students  who  desire  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced work  in  some  special  line.  About  seventy 
Fellowships,  ranging  in  value  from  $120,  or  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  Quarters,  to 
$520,  are  assigned  each  year. 

2.  Applications  for  FeUowships.—  Applications  for 
Fellowships  should  be  addressed  to  the  President 


of  the  University,  and  should  be  in  his  hands  on 
or  before  March  1. 
3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships, 

a)  DcUe.— The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is 
usually  made  about  the  first  of  April.  A  Fel- 
lowship is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  year,  beginning  in  June  follow- 
ing the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required,— The  candidate  must 
have  attained  proficiency  in  some  Department. 
In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one 
year  in  resident  study  after  receiving  his 
Bachelor's  degree.    In  making  the  appointment. 
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special  weight  is  given  to  theees  indicating 
the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

4.  /S^oeeial  Feaiowthip%,—\vL  addition  to  the  regular 
UDiversity    Fellowahipe    mentioned  above,  there 
are    special  Fellowships  olffered  by    individuals. 
These  vary  somewhat   in   number   and   amount 
from  year  to  year.   At  present  they  are  as  follows : 
a)  The  Wmiam  A,  and   Fanny  C.  Taleott  Fel- 
lowships and  SehoUxrihips.^lTL  1896  William 
A.  Taicott,    of    Rockford,  Ill.»  endowed   four 
Fellowships  and   Scholarships,  two  of  which 
bear  his  name  and  two  the  name  of  his  widow, 
Fanny  C.  Taloott.    They  are  intended  prima- 
rily for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  Rockford 
College,  but,   in   the   absence   of   such   bene- 
ficiaries, may  be  assigned  to  others.    They  pay 
the  tuition  fees  of  those  appointed  to  them. 

6)  The  BtUkneU  FeUowMp,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  open  to 
graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  ap- 
pointment to  this  Fellowship  is  made  by  the 
faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

e)  The  Joseph  B,  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in 
Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr.  Berthold  Loewen- 
thal, of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son, 
Joseph  B.  Loewenthal.  it  yields  about  $420 
to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

5.  Oraduate  Scholarships.'—The  Scholarships  avail- 
able for  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  as 
follows : 

a)  Scholarships  for  eaeeUence  in  the  toork  of  the 
Senior  Colleges.—The  University  offers  twenty 
Scholarships  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
Senior  Colleges.  The  Scholarships  are  assigned 
annually,  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  Each 
Department  of  the  University,  with  the  approval 
of   the  Committee  on   Scholarships,   has   the 


privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that 
.year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
in  that  Department,  and  to  this  student  there  is 
given  a  Graduate  Scholarship  yielding  in  each 
case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  tuition  fees 
for  three  Quarters  ($120),  provided  the  student 
continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

b)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C.  Taleott  Fellow- 
ships and  Seholarships.See  Fellowships. 

e)  Affiliation  Seholarships,— Under  the  conditions 
of  affiliation  with  Kalamazoo  College,  Des 
Moines  College,  Butler  College,  and  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  the  three  students  who  stand 
highest  in  scholarship  and  general  excellence  in 
the  graduating  class  of  each  institution  are 
awarded  Scholarships  covering  the  University 
tuition  fees  for  three  Quarters  ($120). 

d)  SeJiolarships  for  Ptiblie  Speaking,— Three 
Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  amount  of  forty 
dollars  ($40),  or  the  tuition  fee  for  a  Quarter,  are 
awarded  the  winners  in  the  preliminary  contests 
in  Public  Speaking.  In  case  the  winner  in  a 
preliminary  contest  has  previously  secured  a 
Scholarship  in  this  way  in  the  Graduate  Schools, 
the  award  is  made  to  the  second  in  rank. 

e)  Scholarships  for  officers.  —  Forty  Scholar- 
ships, each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three 
Quarters  ($120),  are  assigned  annually  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties,  or  wives  of  members,  who 
may  desire  to  take  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
University. 

f)  Teachers  in  Affiliated  Schools.— Under  the  con- 
ditions of  affiliation,  teachers  in  the  various 
Affiliated  Schools  of  the  University  are  assigned 
vouchers  covering  the  tuition  fee.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  these  vouchers  may  be  ob- 
tained will  be  mailed  on  application. 

g)  General  Scholarships.— Forty  Scholarships,  each 
yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  Quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Grad- 
uate Schools  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Deans  of  these  schools. 


INCIDENTAL  PRIVILEGES 


1.  Physical  euUurc—Work  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  open  to  the  students  of  the 
Oraduate  Schools. 


2.  Chapel  assembly. — A  weekly  chapel  assembly  for 
the  students  of  the  Oraduate  Schools  is  held  on 
Thursdays,  at  10:90  a.  m.    Attendance  is  optional. 
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VI.     UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


ORGANIZATION 
Uniyersity  College  10  the  college  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It 
was  formerly  called  ''The  College  for  Teachers,"  as 
designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  active  teachers  of 
Chicago  and  vicinity.  This  service  the  College  still 
performs,  though  its  courses  are  open  to  all  persons 
upon  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  Colleges  at  the 
Quadrangles.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on 
Saturdays. 

ADMISSION 
L  Regv^UiT  attcdento.—Admission  to  regular  standing 
in  University  College  is  granted  to  the  following 
classes  of  students: 

a)  To  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  Junior  Col- 
leges, and  have  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. 
6)  To  graduates  of  schools  affiliated  or  co- 
operating with  the  Uniyersity  who  present 
certificates  covering  fifteen  units  of  admission 
requirements, 
c)  To  teachers  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of 
Chicago  or  vicinity  who  have  completed  a 
four-years'  course  in  a  Chicago  high  school  or 
the  equivalent  thereof. 

2.  {7ncto88i/led  8fiidento.~Persons  who  have  not 
had  the  requisite  amount  of  preparatory  training 
for  registration  as  regular  students  and  who  are 
not  seeking  degrees,  are  admitted  as  unclassified 
students  to  courses  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Dean  and  instructors,  they  are  prepared.  But 
unclassified  students  are  expected  to  classify  as 
soon  as  possible. 

3.  Honorary  atudenfa.— Persons  not  seeking  univer- 
sity credit  are  permitted  after  matriculation  to  reg- 
ister in  courses  with  the  consent  of  instructors 
without  preliminary  examinations  or  certificates, 
and  without  responsibility  for  class  exercises  or 
examinations.  Such  students  receive  no  credit  on 
the  Recorder's  books. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  completed  work  in  universities, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools  may  be  granted  advanced 
standing  by  the  University  upon  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates properly  executed. 

Probationary  advanced  standing  is  granted  by  the 
Dean  on  work  for  which  students  have  no  college 


statements,  for  entrance  into  courses  for  whose  pre- 
requisites satisfactory  claims  are  established,  with  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  work  is  successfully  com- 
pleted, credit  will  be  given  for  those  prerequisite 
courses.  Teachers  and  others  are  thus  enabled  to 
earn  credit  for  studies  privately  pursued. 
DEGREES 

1.  Candidates  for  Degrees.— Students  intending  to 
become  candidates  for  any  degree  must  comply 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  for  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  rules  of  the  University. 

2.  Bequirements  for  the  Ba/chelot's  Deorree.— Stu- 
dents may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or 
Bachelor  of  Education  upon  complying  with  the 
requirements  for  these  respective  degrees  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  College  of  Literature,  College  of 
Science,  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
or  College  of  Education. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  requirements  for 
the  Baccalaureate  degrees,  including  preparatory  and 
college  work.  One  preparatory  unit  is  counted  as  two 
College  Majors: 


A.a 

Ph.B. 
(Lit.) 

R.R. 

Ph.a 
(C&A) 

Philosophy,  PByohology 

2 

4 

« 
11 

'4 

8 

a 

2 

18 

2 

4 

8  (or  4) 
14  (or  18) 

19 

1 
8 

2 

6 

4 
8 

'i 

8 
9 
19 

Hietorj 

7 

PolitioaV    Eoonomy.    Political 

Science,  History,  Sodology. . . 

Greek. 

4 

I^tin 

Latin,  French,  or  German. 

French  or  German 

IS 

Enffliffht.... 

8 

In  a  rinffle  Department. 

Mathematics.T 

5 

gJJl^Jj^    "* 

8 

Mathematiot  or  Science 

2 

BlectiTes 

6 

Profeuional  Grono... 

18 

66 

66 

66 

66 

Requirements  for  the  title  of  Associate.  — The 
prescribed  work  indicated  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Philosophy,  is  counted  as  Junior  College 
work.  When  this  is  completed,  together  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  elective  Majors  to  make  the 
full  number  eighteen,  the  student  may  receive 
the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts,  in  Philosophy,  or  in 
Science. 

Entrance  to  the  Senior  Colleges.— A  student  may 
be  classed  as  a  Senior  College  student  upon  re- 
ceiving credit  for  eighteen  Majors  of  college  work; 
provided  that  the  prescribed  course  indicated 
above  (except  Philosophy)  are  included  in  the 
eighteen  Majors  offered  for  such  credit. 
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VII.    LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 


THE  LIBRARIBS 


Students  who  have  matriculated  and  paid  their 
library  fee  may  take  at  one  time  three  volumea  from 
the  General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  desired,  may  be  re- 
newed for  two  weeks.  The  approximate  estimate  of 
the  books  at  present  in  the  library  is  424,337.  The 
General  Library  is  open  on  every  week  day  from  8:30 
A.  M.  to  5:30  p.  M.    The  Library  receives  1,600  current 


periodical    publications,  including   the   transactions 
and  proceedings  of  learned  societies. 

AU  the  Branch  and  Departmental  Libraries  are 
catalogued  and  classified.  Most  of  the  collections 
in  the  General  Library  are  now  permanently  ar- 
ranged. Many  of  the  Departmental  Libraries  are 
open  in  the  evening. 


THE  LABORATORIBS 


The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory  contain  rooms  for  special  re- 
search, small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation, 
large  labcvatories  for  general  instruction,  lecture- 
rooms,  classrooms,  library,  museum,  and  offices. 


The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four 
buildings  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Anatomical, 
Botanical,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  Sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  labora- 
tories. 


THB  MUSEUMS 


The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of 
fossUs  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  various 
mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections,  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the 
Museum.  It  contains  also  the  lecture-rooms  and 
libraries  of  the^  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology. 


The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  a  series  of 
large  and  well-equipped  rooms  for  the  installation  and 
exhibition  of  museum  material.  The  Biblical,  the 
Ck>mparative  Religion,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian 
collections  occupy  the  second  floor.  A  large  assembly 
rocHu  and  administration  offices  are  on  the  first  fioor 
and  a  library  on  the  third  fioor. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 


The  Terkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  situated 
near  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.    Its  principal  instru- 


ment is  a  refracting  telescope  of  forty  inches  aper- 
ture. 


VIII.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 
ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 


I.   CBBDBNTIAL8 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  Ths  Uiovbh- 
aiTT  OF  Chioago,  Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  card  of  admiuion  eredits,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismUacU 
and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work, 
if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution;  and  a  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  a  Graduate  School. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office 
of  the  University  Examiners.  Detailed  directions  will 
be  furnished  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for  courses 
of  instruction  desired. 


n.    MATRICULATION  AND  BBQI8TRATION 
1.     TiMB  OP  RsOISTBATIOlf. 

a)  Students  in  residenee  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the 
second  week  in  August 

Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quaflers 
during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
Weekly  Calendar, 

b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a 
Quarter,  will  register  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  preceding  the  Quarter  in  which 
work  is  to  be  done. 
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2.    Order  op  Proobdurb  for  New  Studbivts. — New 

students  will 

a)  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school, 
present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission 
credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges  submit  ere  • 
dentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  may 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  are 
urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register. 

6)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired. 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  to 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  mem- 
bership in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated. 
c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of  study 
desired  for  the  ensuing  Quarter.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  will  be  given  a  registration 
card  for  the  Quarter,  on  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be 
entered. 

d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  Quarter. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the 
matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall, 
Room  7  A.    On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar 


will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be 
paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  The  University 
of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found 
below. 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only 
after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Chamqbs  in  Registration.  —  Registration  being 
once  effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only 
(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of 
change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the 
University,  no  fee  is  required. 

4.  Required  Phtsioal  Culturb. — Juniors  are  required 
to  take  continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and 
will  register  each  Quarter  for  a  course  in  that 
Department.  Seniors  take  courses  in  Physical 
Culture  during  at  least  four  Quarters,  and  will  in 
no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in  that  Depart- 
ment except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of 
the  director  of  Physical  Culture  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

5.  Rbquirbd  Publio  Speaking.— All  Juniors  upon 
completing  the  first  Major  in  required  English  will 
register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two 
successive  Quarters. 


PEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee,— A  fee  of 
95  is  payable  by  students  entering  the  Junior 
Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operat- 
ing schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee,— The  matriculation  fee  is  $5, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. 

a)  The  tuition  fee  is  940  per  Quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  95)  for  regular 
work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  Major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
Quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  7  A, 


4.  Laboratory  fee, — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a 
laboratory  fee  of  95  for  a  Major  course,  and  92.50 
for  a  Minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  92i50 
for  a  Major  course,  and  91.25  for  a  Minor  course, 
except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anatomy,  in  which  the 
fee  is  95  for  a  Major  course.  Ten  dollars  (910) 
is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in 
any  one  Department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular 
laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  95  worth  of  labora- 
tory material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  92.50  worth  of 
laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  ¥rill  b« 
redeemed. 

5.  OraducUion  fee.— The  general  graduation  fee,  in- 
cluding diploma,  is  910.  In  the  casje  of  students 
taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years*  course,  the 
charge  is  95. 
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ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND 

Nine  dormitorieB  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
Quadranglea  Two  of  theee  are  resenred  for  the  etu- 
dents  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  CounciL 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  t20 
to  174  per  Quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa- 
rate dining  haU  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board 
in  these  halls  is  $42  a  Quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  Quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms 
and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 


GfiNBRAL  EXPENSES 

annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student 
in  the  University,  residing  within  the  Quadrangles: 


Lowest 

ATerase 

Ldberal 

UniTeraity  bill,  tuition  

$120.00 

6aoo 

100.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105.00 
126.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 

Ront  aim)  OBre  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

LEQDdry .w 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  Btationery  • 

50.00 

Total 

$806.00 

$906.00 

$656.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  Quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat»  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  11.25 
a  week  upward,  the  $1.25  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.  The  Men's  Com- 
mons, Hutchinson  Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la 
carte,  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals  d  la 
carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons  will 
be  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  list  of  approved 
boarding  places  outside  the  Quadrangles  is  kept  on 
file  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and 
information  regarding  them  may  there  be  obtained. 


IX.     ORDER  OP  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,  1906-7 

(Friday,  Saturday, 


The  examination  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Col- 
leges will  be  held  as  follows : 

June  8, 9,  U,  and  12.    (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday.) 


September  14,  15,  17,  and  18. 
Monday,  and  Tuesday.) 

NoTB  1.— Bxaminations  may  be  taken  at  other  dates  only  on 
permission  of  the  £xaminer  for  Secondary  Schools  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  special  fee. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


I.     OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  UNION  AND  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Pbbsidszit,  CHARLES  A.  MARSH,  Chicago, 

Vioe-Pbe8idbnt,  BENJAMIN  A.  QREENE,  Evanston. 

Skcrktabt,  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED,  DJ>.,  Chicago, 

Tbbabubbb,  frank  J.  LLEWELLYN,  Chicago. 

AuDiTOB,  TREVOR  ARNETT,  Chicago. 

Counsel  and  Businbbb  Manaoeb,  WALLACE  HECKMAN,  Chicago. 


JESSE  A.  BALDWIN,  Chicago. 
EDWARD  GOODMAN,  Chicago. 


Class  I.— Tebm  Expires  1906 

WILLIAM  CLANCY,  Chicago. 
♦WILLIAM  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D J).,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 
FRANK  PETERSON,  Minneapolis. 


Class  II.— Term  Expires  1907 


CHARLES  A.  MARSH,  Chicago. 
JOHN  A.  REICHELT,  Chicago. 


JOHNSTON  MYERS,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
JUDSON  B.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


BENJAMIN  A.  GREENE,  D.D.,  Evanston. 


Class  III.— Term  Expires  1906 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLDEN,  Chicago.  AUSTIN  K  DsBLOIS,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

ERI  B.  HULBERT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  FRANK  J.  LLEWELLYN,  Chicago. 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

•Died  JannaiT  10, 1906. 
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II.     THE  FACULTY* 

t  WILLI  AM  RAINEY  HARPER.  Ph.D.,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History:  Dean  of 

the  Divinity  School. 
GALUSHA  ANDERSON,  S.TJ).,  LL.D.,  Profeseor  EmeHtus  of  HomiUtics. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LLJ>.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics, 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  AM.,  PhJ).,  DJ).,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 
ERNEST  DE  WITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bystematie  Theology  and  of  New  Testament  History; 
Junior  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

THEODORE  QERALD  SCARES,  AM.,  Ph.D.,  DJD.,  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

ALONZO  KETCHAM  PARKER,  D.D.,  Pro fessoricLl  Lecturer  on  Modem  Missions;  University  Recorder. 

JOHN  WILDMAN  MONCRIBF,  A.M.,  AssoeiaU  Professor  of  Church  HUtory. 

GERALD  BIRNEY  SMITH,  AM.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


ALBERT  HENRY  NEWMAN,  DJ).,LLD.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas 

(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
JOHNSTON  MYERS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Methods  of  Evangelism. 


HENRIK  GUNDERSEN,  A.M.,  D3^  Dean  of  the  DanoNorwegian  Theological  Seminary;  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  (in  theDano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Homiletics. 
NELS  S0RENSEN  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  {in  the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church 

History.  

CARL  GUSTAV  LAGERQREN,  AM.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary;  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B^  Assistant  Professor  (in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  of  Practical  Theology  and 

Exegesis. 
WILLIAM  AUGUST  PETERSON,  Instructor  (in  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary)  in  Church  History. 


CHARLES  EDMUND  HEWITT,  D.D.,  Student  Secretary  of  the  Divinity  School. 
SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.6.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
FREDRIC  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M^  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
LESTER  BARTLETT  JONES,  A^.,  Associate  and  Director  of  Music. 

DIVINITY  FELLOWS,  1906-6 

LESLIE    MOULTHROP   BURWELL,  A.B.,  D.B.,  ROWLAND  HECTOR  MODE.  A.B.,  A.M..  OW  Twto- 
New  Testament.  ment. 

COLIN  DONALD  CAMPBELL,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.B.,  ROY  BATCHELDER  NELSON,  A-B.,  New  Testa- 
New  Testament.  ment. 

CHARLES    ELLSWORTH    HORNE,    A.B^  AM.,  HARRY  LBROY  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Systematic 
Old  Testament.  Theology, 

JOHN  MoLAUCHLAN,  A.B.,  AM.,  Church  History.  JOHN  FREDERICK   VICHERT,  A.B.,  AM.,  D.B., 

ROBERT  J.  MoKNIGHT,  A.B..  Old  Testament.  Church  History. 

DOUGLAS  CLYDE  MACINTOSH,  A.B^  Systematic 
Theology. 


•The  names  in  each  erronp,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  President  of  the  UniTersity  and  the  Dean  of  the  Oiyinity 
School,  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  oolleflriate  seniority, 
t  Died  January  10«  1906. 
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III.    THE  DIVINITY  CONFERENCE 

The  Divinity  Conference  coneists  of  all  members  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  and  of  the  following  inatructors 
in  the  Faculties  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  whose  work  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School : 

IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Profes90T  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature: 
QEORQE  BURMAN  FOSTER,  A.M.,  ProfesBor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Profeeeor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  RICHARD  JEWETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature, 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLBTT,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ERRETT  GATES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  (in  the  Disciples'  Divinity  Hotise)  in  Church  History. 

IV.     THE  BAPTIST  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  THEOLOGICAL  UNION 

The  Committee  consists  of  one  hundred  members.  The  annual  meeting  occurs  in  June.  A  special  meeting 
may  be  held  by  a  notice  twenty  days  in  advance  and  an  announcement  in  the  call  of  the  special  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  The  function  of  the  Committee  is  advisory,  and  its  recommendations,  which  may  touch  any  matter 
involving  the  interests  of  the  Seminary  or  the  Theological  Union,  may  be  transmitted  either  to  the  Faculty  or 
to  the  Trustees  or  to  both. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  Advisory  Committees  of  other  denominations.  The 
following  are  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Committee : 

PfiBsiDENT  E.  Benjamik  AivDBEWS,  LL.D.,  Lincoln, 

Neb. 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoNLBT,  D.D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Rbv.  E.  R.  Cubbt,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hobabt,  D.D.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Rev.  J.  S.  KiBTLEY,  D.D.,  Elgin,  IlL 
Mb.  E.  J.  LuTDSAT,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rev.  p.  W.  Lonqfellow,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Mbbbdith,  D.D.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Mb.  Chables  Milleb,  Franklin,  Pa. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Mills,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Mb.  Andbew  MoLbisu,  Chicago,  111. 
Rbv.  E.  R.  Pope,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rev.  J.  Hebmah  Randall,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
PBBsiDEirr  RushRhees,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rbv.  J.  K  Riohabdson,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Mb.  JoHif  M.  RiMEWALT,  Mt  Carroll,  Dl. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Stott,  D.D.,  Franklin,  Ind. 
Rev.  John  F.  Watts,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


CLASS  I 
Tbbm  Expibbs  Ju^e,  1906 
Rev.  C.  W.  Bbiwstad,  Oakland,  Cal. 
REvf  Edwabd  Bbaislin,  D.D.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Mb.  John  H.  Chapman,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Cheney,  Ph.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Rbv.  W.  W.  Dawlet,  D.D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Elmeb  E.  Fbbbis,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rbv.  J.  N.  Field,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Pbbsident  John  H.  Habbis,  D.D.,  LiL.D.,  Lewisburg, 

Pa. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Chicago,  111. 
Mb.  Julius  A.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  R.  V.  Meigs,  Quincy,  111. 
Mb.  William  A.  Moobe«  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rev.  W.  a.  MoKillop,  Racine,  Wis. 
Rev.  W.  p.  Osgood,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Rev.  S.  E.  Pbioe,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
Pbesidbnt  J.   D.    S.  RiQGs,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Upper 

Alton,  lU. 
Mb.  D.  W.  Simpson,  Aurora,  111. 
Pbbsident  A.  O.  Slooum,  LL.D.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Rev.  R.  M.  West,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CLASS  II 
Teem  Expibes  June,  1907 
Rev.  James  P.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


CLASS  III 
Tebm  Expibbs  June,  1908 
Rev.  F.  L.  Andebson,  Chicago,  111. 
Pbofessob  W.  W.  Beman,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Rev.  a.  W.  Clabk,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Rev.  D.  H.  Coopbb,  D.D..  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Rev.  Fbank  H.  Coopeb,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Dayibs,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Judos  B.  F.  Duicwiddix,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Pessidbmt  W.  H.  p.  Faunoe,  D.D.,  ProTidence,  R.  I. 

PRssiDKZfT  L.  A.  Qabrison,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Rbv.  JoHif  OoRDON,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Mr.  Edwik  C.  Hewbtt,  LLJ>.,  Normal,  111. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Hobbs,  DJ).,  Delayan,  Wis. 

Rbv.  £.  F.  Jobdah,  Ph.D.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Prbsideut  J.  A.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  Ewing,  111. 

Rbv.  Spbmsbb  B.  Mbbbxr,  D.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Stilwbll,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pbofkssob  J.  Staklbt  Bbown,  Joliet,  IlL 

Rev.  H.  J.  Vobbubgh,  Oakland,  Gal. 

Rbv.  Waltbb  M.  Walkbb,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLASS  IV 
Txbm  Ezfibxs  Juke,  1908 
Rev.  Thomas  Akdebsok,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Bbakd,  Normal,  111. 
PsmciPAL  Bdwdt  p.  Bbowb,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Rbv.  E.  K.  Chabdiab,  D JD.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Clbvengbb,  Marion,  Ind. 
Mr.  R  B.  Gripfith,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Rev.  G.  a,  Haostrom,  Chicago,  111. 
Professor  C.  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  Franklin,  Ind. 
Rbv.  Mtron  W.  Hatnbs,  D  J).,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Rev.  Q.  F.  Holt,  D.D.,  Minneapolis*  Minn. 
Rev.  LoRAif  D.  Osborn,  PhJ>.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Parsons,  Ph J).,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
«Mr.  William  N.  Rowb,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Provessor  H.  L.  Stetson,  D.D.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Presidbnt  George  Sutherland,  D  J).,  Grand  Island, 

Neb. 
Rev.  Craiq  S.  Thoms,  Ph.D.,  Vermilion,  S.  D. 
Rbv.  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.D.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Rbv.  R  M.  Vaughan,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Rbv.  J.  W.  Wbddell,  D.D.,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

CLASS  V 
Tbrm  Expires  June,  1910 
Rev.  C.  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Bbnnbtt,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Burt,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  W.  H  Channon,  Quincy,  111. 
Rbv.  D.  T.  Dbnman,  \>I>,,  Oak  Park,  HI. 
Rbv.  W.  a.  Elliott,  Newton,  Kan. 
Rev.  O.  p.  Gifford,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rbv.  F.  M.  Huoklbbbrrt,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ind. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Hulburt,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Rbv.  John  L.  Jackson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Presidbnt  R  H.  Jbbsb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Principal  Milo  B.  Price,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Rbv.  H  O.  Rowlands,  D  J).,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Rbv.  T.  M.  Shanafblt,  D.D.,  Huron,  S.  D. 
Rev.  Thomas  Stephenson,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Rbv.  E.  p.  Tdllbb,  Chicago,  111. 
Rbv.  Kbbr  Botoe  Tuppbr,  DJ>.,  LL.D.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Mr.  G.  Jat  Vinton,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rev.  S.  E.  Wiloox,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


V.     AN  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was 
originally  established  and  is  still  controlled  by  the 
corporation  known  as  "The  Baptist  Theological  Union, 
located  at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1867,  and  for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased 
annually ;  able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty 
of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and 
large  liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided 
the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription 


of  11,000,000  to  the  University,  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realize 
this  condition  he  further  stipulated  that  $100,000  of 
his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  campus, 
and  that  $100,000  of  it  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered 
into  between  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions  by 
which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


•Deeeaied. 
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INFORMATION  AND  REGULATIONS 

(CONCEBKnrG  THE  DIVIlflTY  SCHOOL) 


I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Phe  Divinity  School  includee  — 

1)  The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  designed  pri- 
marily for  college  gradaatee. 

2)  The  English  TheologiecU  Seminary,  offering 
a  four  yeans'  preecribed  curriculum  in  Engliah 
subjects,  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  and  non-resident  correspond- 


ence courses  in  the  other   three   Quarters  of 
the  year. 

3)  The  DanO'Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
in  which  the  instruction  is  given  principally  in 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages. 

4)  T7ie  Swedieh  Theological  Seminary,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given  principally  in  the 
Swedish  language. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 


1.  FeUotoBhips. 

1)  The  following  Fellowships  are  available  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School : 
a)  The  Biblical  Fellowship,  yielding  $420  for 
one  year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has 
spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at 
a  theological  school  of  approved  standing, 
and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has 
shown  special  proficiency  in  biblical  subjects. 

h)  The  Hietorical  FeUowahip,  yielding  $420  for 
one  year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has 
spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at 
a  theological  school  of  approved  standing, 
and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has 
shown  special  proficiency  in  historical  sub- 
jects. 

e)  The  Theological  Fellowship,  yielding  $420  for 
one  year,  is  assigned  to  that  student  who  has 
spent  not  lees  than  two  years  in  residence  at 
a  theological  school  of   approved  standing, 
and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has 
shown  special  proficiency  in  theological  sub- 
jects. 
d)  The  Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship  of 
$6,000,  founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Drake,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose 
specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

NoTX.— The  aboTO  four  Fellowshipt  are,  hj  direction  of  the 
(onnders,  limited  to  Baptist  stadente. 

e)  Four  Divinity  School  Fellowships,  each  yield- 
ing $406  for  one  year,  are  assigned  to  students 


who  have  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  approved 
standing. 
NOTS.— The  above  four  Fellowshipt  are  not  limited  to  Baptist 
stndente. 

2)  Serviee,^ln  order  to  cultivate  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  and  to  obtain  for  him  the 
advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work, 
each  student  on  a  Fellowship  is  expected  to 
render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
assistance  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  service 
as  an  instructor,  or  as  assistant  in  reading 
examination  papers,  or  as  assistant  in  the 
departmental  library;  but  in  no  case  will  a 
student  be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more 
than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service. 

3)  Outside  worJc—DuTing  the  time  of  appointment 
a  Fellow  may  not  have  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  com- 
pensation without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  President 

4)  Method  of  ApplicationSee  page  66  of  this 
Register. 

2.  Scholarships.^The  following  Scholarships,  avail- 
able for  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School, 
are  by  direction  of  the  founders  limited  to  Baptist 
students : 

1)  The  Fan  Hii»an5c^2ar«^tp  of  $2,000,  endowed 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
unusual  promise. 
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2)  The  McClurg  Seholarship  of  $2,000»  founded  by 
Mi0B  Mary  F.  McOIurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  grad- 
uate of  Pillsbury  Academy  or  other  member  of 
the  Divinity  School  approved  by  the  donor  and 
the  Faculty. 

3)  The  Charles  Miller  Burehard  Memorial  Sehol- 
arahip  of  $2,500,  endowed  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bur- 
chard,  of  Kankakee,  111.,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved 
by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

4)  The  First  Baptist  Church  Indianapolis  Schol- 
arship  of  12,500,  endowed  by  E.  C.  Atkins,  Bsq., 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 

5)  The  Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship 
of  92,500,  endowed  by  Mra  Sarah  J.  Volintine, 
of  Aurora,  IlL,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 


benefit  of  a  theological  student  approved  by 
the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 
6)  The  Andrew  McLeish  Scholarship  of  13,000, 
endowed  by  Andrew  McLeish,  of  Chicago,  111., 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theo- 
logical student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the 
Faculty. 
3.  Scholarship  funds.— In   addition  to   the   above 
the  University  has  set  aside  the  income  from  cer- 
tain specific  sources  as  a   Divinity  Scholarship 
Fund.    The  income  from  these  sources  is  at  pres- 
ent about  $12,000. 

From  all  the  above-named  sources,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Northwestern  Baptist  Education 
Society  (see  under  Preaching  and  Religious  Work), 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  able  to  offer  to  all  ap- 
proved applicants  Annual  Scholarships  varying  from 
$105  to  $255  a  year  ($35  to  $85  a  Quarter),  and  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  advanced  students  Fellowships  of  $405 
and  $420  a  year. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition.-^The  tee  for  instruction  (including  inci- 
dental and  library  fees)  is  $40  a  Quarter; 
except  that  in  the  Summer  Quarter  a  merely 
nominal  fee  of  $5  a  Quarter,  $2JX)  a  Term,  is 
charged.  To  students  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time  there  is  a  charge  of  $5  as  a  matric- 
ulation fee. 

Room  rent. — By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Divinity  halls,  accommodating  140 
students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  University 
grounds,  in  which  furnished  rooms  are  rented  to 


students  regularly  matriculated  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  from  $8  to  $12  a  Quarter,  this  charge 
being  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  heat,  light, 
and  care  of  room.  Rooms  cannot  be  subrented, 
nor  can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made, 
except  by  permission  of  the  Registrar.  Applica- 
tions for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of 
the  University. 

Diploma  and  certificate  fees,— The  charge  for  the 
diploma  of  the  University  is  $10,  and  for  the 
certificate,  $5.00. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  University  Library  consists  of  the  General 
Library  and  Departmental  Libraries  for  the  several 
Departments,  and  contains  in  the  aggregate  approxi- 
mately 400,000  volumes.  The  General  Library  is  open 
to  Divinity  students,  and  each  Department  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  its  own  Departmental  Library, 
located  in  connection  with  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
Department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  intended  for  ref- 
erence and  special  research. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University  and 
of  special  value  to  the  Divinity  School  are  the  library 


of  Professor  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  late  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin;  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide;  the  Col- 
well  Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by 
Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  trans- 
lation collections  in  existence ;  and  the  original  library 
of  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consist- 
ing largely  of  books  in  History,  Science,  Sociology, 
and  Literature.  Large  accessions  are  also  being 
constantly  made  by  purchase  of  books,  especially 
for  the  Departmental  Libraries  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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II.     REGULATIONS  OP  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Besides  the  general  regulationB  of  the  Univeraity  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  following 
special  regulations  apply  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School : 


1.  iidmiMton. 

1)  Candidate  for  a  de^yree.— Candidates  for  a  de- 
gree in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are  re- 
quired to  present  the  diploma  of  an  accepted 
college,  certifying  that  they  have  received  the 
Bachelor's  degree. 

If  the  candidate's  college  degree  was  obtained 
without  classical  Greek,  he  must  (before  taking 
Course  1  in  New  Testament  Greek)  either  (a) 
pass  the  examination  in  Greek  1  and  2  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Junior  College  of  the  University, 
or  (b)  do  two  units  work  in  classical  Greek  in  an 
academy  or  college  of  the  University  (six  acad- 
emy Majors  or  four  college  Majors).  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  work  so  done  will  be  credited  as 
three  Majors  toward  the  requirements  for  a 
Divinity  degree,  if  the  student's  college  degree 
has  been  equalized  with  that  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  otherwise  as  four  Majors  toward 
the  equalization  of  his  college  degree  with  that 
of  the  University. 

If  the  candidate's  college  degree  was  obtained 
without  Latin,  he  must,  before  obtaining  a 
Divinity  degree,  fulfil  the  Latin  requirement  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

2)  UneloBsified  students.— Unclassified  students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  coursei^  of  instruction 
without  examination,  provided  that  (a)  they  can 
show  good  reason  for  not  entering  one  of  the 
regular  classes;  (6)  they  can  give  evidence  to  the 
Deans  and  the  particular  instructor  under  whom 
they  desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  proposed  subject  or  subjects. 

3)  StudentB  under  other  Faculties,— (a)  All  the 
departments  of  the  Divinity  School  are  open  to 
Graduate  and  Senior  College  students,  the  par- 
ticular courses  offered  being  determined  by  the 
Head  of  each  Department;  (h)  Senior  College 
students  who  have  completed  nine  Majors  of 
Senior  College  work  are  permitted  to  elect  the 
nine  remaining  Majors  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School,  and  the  Majors  so  elected  are  credited 
toward  the  D.B.  degree.  Work  of  the  same 
kind,  amount,  and  quality  done  in  other  insti- 
tutions receives  the  same  credit. 


4)  Admiseion  to  advanced  sfandtng.— Students 
coming  from  theological  schools  of  high  grade 
receive  credit  for  work  already  done. 

5)  Medical  mi«f<dnarie«.— Special  arrangements 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  preparing 
for  work  as  medical  misBionariee. 

2.  Degrees  Conferred.— The  Graduate  Divinity  School 

offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  D.B., 
A.M.,  and  PhJ).  Seventeen  Majors  of  the  cur- 
riculum are  the  same  for  all  students. 

3.  The  Thirteen  Prescribed  Mojors,— The  courses  from 

which  the  thirteen  prescribed  Majors  are  to  be 
selected  are  as  follows  : 

XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT 
80-82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  History.  3Mj 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  History,  including  a  study  of  Prophecy. 
8L  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 
82.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament, 
84.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books. 
Nora  1.— Of  these  four  Majors,  any  three  may  be  selected. 
NoTB  2.— In  the  plaoe  of  the  three  Surrey  Ck>nr8eB  in  "gngH^*? 
as  abore,  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  Doable  Major 
In  the  Hebrew  Lan^age  (Gonrae  1)  and  a  Major  in  Historical 
Hebrew  (Coarse  2). 

XLn.    NEW  TESTAMENT 
L   Introdnction  to  the  Stndyof  NewTestament  Greek. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 ;  2:00 
Assistant  Professors  Votaw  Ain>  Goodspeed 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  9:90 
Assistant  Professor  Qoodspbed 

2.  Introdnction  to  New  Testament  History. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1907 ;  9:30 
Professor  Mathews 

3.  Introdnction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1006, 1907 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter.  1906 
Professor  Burton 

XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

1.  Introduction  to  Theology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
Assistant  Professor  Smith 
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2.  The  Content  of  the  Gospel,  I. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Pkofobob  Mathxws 

3.  The  Content  of  the  Gospel,  II. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Mathews 

4.  Christian  Ethics.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

AssisTAitT  Professor  Smith 

NoTS.~The  required  courses  In  Systematic  Tlieology  are  1 
and  2,  and  either  S  or  4. 

XLV.   CHCmCH  HISTORY 
1.  Ontlines  of  Church  History. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906 ;  8:30 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 ;  8: 30 
AsBOOiATB  Professor  Monorief 

3.  Prior  to  Constantine. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906, 1907 ;  8: 30 
Professor  Hulrert 

4.  From  Constantine  to  Theodosins. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906. 1907 ;  8: 30 
Professor  Huleert 

18.  The  German  Reformation. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Johrson 

Norm.— The  required  oonrses  in  Ghnrch  Hiitorj  are  1,  8,  and 
ooe  oUier  selectea  from  the  following :  4,  IS. 

XLYU.    ECCLBSIASnCAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

63.  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  HmrDBRsoN 

4.  Election  of  field  of  work,  department  of  stttdy,  and 
degree,— It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  that 
when  the  student  has  completed  the  thirteen 
prescribed  Majors,  in  which  he  gains  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  theological  study,  he 
should  determine,  provisionally,  in  what  depart- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  the  Christian  ministry 
he  expects  to  do  his  future  work,  and  what  line 
of  study  he  wishes  to  emphasize  in  preparing  for 
such  work.  Accordingly,  on  the  completion  of 
the  thirteen  Majors  above  named  each  student 
submits  to  the  Faculty  for  approval  a  written 
statement  indicating — 

1)  His  selection  of  one  of  the  following  fields  of 
future  work  :  (a)  preaching,  (6)  religious  teach- 
ii^>  (c)  pastoral  work,  (d)  administrative  work, 
(e)  editorial  work,  </)  missionary  work. 

2)  One  of  the  following  Departments  as  that  of  hie 
principal  subject :  (a)  Old  Testament,  (6)  New 
Testament,  (c)  Churcb  History,  (d)  Systematic 


Theology,  (e)  Ecclesiastical  Sociology,  {fj  Homi- 
letics. 

3)  A  Professor  in  the  Department  in  which  he  has 
chosen  his  principal  subject,  as  his  adviser, 
under  whose  direction  he  does  his  subsequent 
work. 

i)  Which  of  the  following  degrees  he  is  seeking : 
(a)  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  (b)  Master  of  Arts,  (e) 
Doctor  of  Pliiloeophy.  But  the  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  select  his  principal 
subject  in  one  of  the  first  five  Departments 
named  above. 

5.  General    reguiremente  of    candidates    for    all 
degrees. 

1)  In  connection  with  the  thirteen  prescribed 
courses,  the  student  is  required  to  take:  (a) 
During  the  Autumn  Quarter,  one  hour  each 
week  in  English,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Homiletics.  (6)  During  the 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  one  hour  each 
week  in  Music. 

2)  Each  student  takes  one  Major  in  Public  Speak- 
ing. 

3)  In  the  case  of  men  who  indicate  preaching  or 
IMUitoral  or  missionary  work  as  their  field  of 
future  labor,  three  Majors  are  required  in  the 
Department  of  Homiletics,  namely,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  groups  1, 2  and  3;  4,  and  Course  6. 

4)  In  case  of  men  who  indicate  teaching  as  their 
field  of  future  labor,  three  pedagogical  courses 
(Majors)  are  required. 

5)  Hebrew  is  required  only  of  students  who  select 
the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  for 
any  degree,  and  of  students  who  select  the  New 
Testament  as  their  prindpal  subject  for  the 
I>octor*s  degree. 

6)  With  the  approval  of  the  Deans,  a  student  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  pursue  studies  in  any 
Department  of  the  University.  But  no  student 
may  do  more  than  one-third  of  his  work  in  any 
given  Quarter  in  non-Divinity  courses;  provided, 
however,  that  a  student  who  has  been  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  pur- 
sue such  courses  in  the  Department  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  closely  related  to  that  Department 
of  the  Divinity  School  in  which  his  principal 
work  is  done,  as  the  Head  of  the  Department 
may,  in  a  written  statement  to  the  Dean,  recom- 
mend and  accept  as  done  in  the  principal 
Department. 
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NOTB— All  Senior  CoUece  and  Oradnata  ocmnes  offered 
bj  membert  of  the  Dirinity  Conference  are  for  the  pnrposea  of 
thia  regulation  reckoned  as  Divinity  ooorset.  These  courses  are 
printed  In  the  Quarta^y  AnnouncemenU  nnder  the  head^'Conrses 
Offered  by  the  Divinity  SchooL'' 

7)  A  student  who  has  received,  or  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements for,  any  degree  from  the  University 
may,  whenever  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  another  degree,  receive  that  degree  without 
further  conditions  of  residence  or  interval  of 
time;  provided  that  this  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  the  existing  regulations  concerning 
the  crediting  of  the  same  work  for  two  degrees. 
6.  Requirements  far  the  degree  of  D^. 

1)  Further  eaurees.  — The  student  who,  having 
taken  the  required  Majors  as  stated  in  3  and  5 
above,  and  having  made  the  election  stated  in  4 
above,  is  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 

.  of  D.B.,  must  accomplish  ten  additional  Majors 
under  the  direction  of  his  adviser. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  required  not 
less  than  eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in 
residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work.  Of 
the  total  twenty-seven  not  less  than  nine  must 
have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must,  in 
order  to  receive  the  degree  of  D.B.  from  this  Uni- 
versity, after  matriculation  select  a  principal 
subject,  and  on  acceptance  by  the  Faculty  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  continue  in 
residence  not  less  than  three  Quarters,  and  ac- 
complish nine  Majors  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  in  which  the  principal  subject  lies. 

2)  Theeie.— The  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  theological  subject.  This 
production  must  be  scholarly  in  character,  and 
the  author  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
positions  taken  therein.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  instructor  to 
whose  Department  it  pertains,  at  least  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in 
written  form  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism, 
in  typewritten  form,  upon  the  thesis  paper  pre- 
scribed by  the  University,  six  weeks  before  the 
final  examination.  Any  exceptions  to  the  above 
rules  of  time  limit  will  be  considered  only  on 
recommendation  of  the  Department  concerned. 
The  student  is  permitted  to  ofifer  a  thesis  already 


presented  in  his  regular  class  work.    Accepted 
theses  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

The  degree  will  be  recommended  only  after 
two  bound,  printed  or  typewritten,  copies  of  the 
thesis  of  the  candidate  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Librarian  of  the  University. 
3)  FincU  examincUion, — The  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  final  examination  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ph.D.  degree,  except  that  no 
brief  of  the  student's  work  is  required. 
7.  Bequiremenie  for  the  degree  of  AJi. 

1)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  must  have 
completed  a  Bachelor's  course  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

2)  Further  eoureee,  — The  student  who,  having 
accomplished  seventeen  Majors  as  stated  in  3 
and  5  above,  and^aving  made  the  elections  in- 
dicated in  4  above,  is  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  ac- 
cepted as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M., 
must  accomplish  ten  additional  Majors.  Of 
these  six  must  be  in  that  Department  of  the  Di- 
vinity Rchool  in  which  his  principal  work  is 
done ;  the  remaining  elective  courses  may,  with 
the  approval  of  this  Department,  be  in  any 
Department  or  Departments  of  the  Divinity 
School  or  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  total  twenty-seven  Majors  thus  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  not  less  than 
eighteen  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence 
at  a  theological  school  of  recognized  high  stand- 
ing, and  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regulations  for  non-resident  work  (see 
below).  Of  the  total  twenty-seven  not  lees  than 
nine  must  have  been  pursued  at  the  University. 

Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must, 
in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  A  Jd.  from  this 
University,  after  matriculation  select  a  principal 
subject,  and,  after  acceptance  by  the  Faculty  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  continue  in 
residence  not  less  than  three  Quarters,  and 
accomplish  nine  Majors  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  principal  subject 
lies. 

3)  Thesis  and  examiwxtion.  — The  requirements 
with  respect  to  theses  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  D.B.  degree,  except  that  the  degree  shall 
be  recommended  only  after  five  bound  printed 
or  typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis,  upon  the 
thesis  paper  prescribed  by  the  University,  have 
been  deposited  with  the  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
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yeraity.  The  requirements  in  reepect  to  final 
examination  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ph  J),  degree. 

The  thesis  must  be  upon  some  question  con- 
nected with  the  principal  subject 
8.  Rtqa^mm/enU  for  the  degree  of  PhJ). 

1)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  PhJ>.  must 
have  completed  a  Bachelor's  course  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

2)  He  must  have  completed  thirteen  Majors  in  the- 
ological study,  distributed  as  stated  in  3  above. 

3)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  a  good  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
individual  Departments. 

4)  Having  made  the  elections  indicated  in  4  above, 
which  in  this  case  must  include  also  the  selec- 
tion of  a  secondary  subject,  and  having  been  by 
vote  of  the  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in 
residence  at  least  eight  Quarters  longer,  and 
accomplish  work  equivalent  to  at  least  twenty- 
four  Majors.  Of  his  elective  work,  two-thirds 
shall  be  given  to  his  principal  subject.    The 


remaining  one-third  must  be  taken  in  his  sec- 
ondary subject,  which  may  be  either  in  the 
Divinity  School  or  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  minimum 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not  less  than  three  must 
have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  recognized  high  standing,  and  the 
last  two  at  the  University. 


K8.— (1)  The  eandidata  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  ie 
permitted  to  take  the  degree  of  D.B.  or  A.M.  when  he  ihall  have 
completed  twenty-seren  Majors  aecordlng  to  the  preeoribed 
regolationa.  (2)  The  atadent  who  has  taken  the  degree  of  D3. 
or  A.Mm  and  who  is  thereupon  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  may  offer  toward  the  latter  degree  the  work  he 
has  already  done  in  the  Departments  which  be  chooses  for  his 
princii>al  and  secondary  snhjects. 

5)  Thesie.See  p.  64  of  this  RegUter. 

6)  FifMl  examination.See  p.  66  of  this  BegUter. 
9.  Non-reHdent  toork.—Qee  p.  66  of  this  Begiater, 

10.  Requirements  for  the  re-enacted  degree  of  D,B, 
Persons  who  have  received  the  degree  of  D.B. 
from  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 
may,  without  examination  or  thesis,  receive 
the  same  degree  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  applicant  must  pay  a  diploma  fee 
of  IQjOO  and  be  present  in  person  to  receive  the 
degree. 


III.     THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  following 
information  and  special  regulations  apply  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary : 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  approved  students  for  the  min- 
istry, and  to  men  and  women  who,  with  the  commen- 


dation of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives 
to  religious  work. 


REGULATIONS 


1.  Purpoees, — ^The  English  Theological  Seminary 
18  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
not  secured  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor  divinity- 
school  graduates,  approved  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry whose  scholastic  training  is  deficient,  and  men 
and  women  who,  with  the  commendation  of  their 
churches,  puri>ose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious 
work,  are  admitted  to  the  English  Theological  Semi- 
nary. For  students  of  this  description  the  season 
of  residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter  only.  The  Semi- 
nary provides   non-resident   correspondence   courses 


for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Spe- 
cial Circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study 
work  will  be  sent  on  application.) 

2.  Resident  courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter only,  and  consist  of  two  or  more  groups,  each  of 
three  Majors. 

3.  Non-resident  courses  continuing  those  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  are  offered  for  the  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring  Quarters.  These  are  so  arranged 
as  to  supplement  the  resident  work,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  student  is  able  to  complete 
during   the   thirty-six   weeks   of    non-residence   an 
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amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished  in  or  by  taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent 

the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.    Examinations  upon  from  the  University. 

the  non-resident  work  are  offered  at  the  University  7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  granted  to  each  student  who  (1)  completes  twenty-four 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  thus  includes  Majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not 
four  years  of  continuous  work,  namely,  four  Summer  more  than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence ; 
Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  Quarters  in  ab-  (2)  presents  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject 
sences.  approved  by  the  Professor  to  whose  Department  it 

5.  Of  the  twenty -four  Majors  thus  required,  six  pertains ;  the  subject  must  be  selected  and  approved 
may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  theologi-  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
cal  curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychology,  nation ;  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  and 
History,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics.  approved  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examina- 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by  tion ;  and  when  approved  it  will  become  the  property 
residing  at  the  University  one  Term  during  any  par-  of  the  University ;  (3)  passes  a  satisfactory  final  exami- 
ticular  Summer  Quarter,  instead  of  the  whole  Quarter,  nation  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  examinations. 

IV.     THE  SCANDINAVIAN  SEMINARIES 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries  was 
transferred  in  October,  1894,  from  Cobb  Lecture  HaU  to  WcUker  Hall  at  Morgan  Park.  The  Faculties  of  these 
Seminaries  have  been  organized  into  a  separate  Faculty  under  the  Divinity  Faculty  for  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  these  Seminaries  is  to  fit  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes  in  this  country  and  in  the  home  lands.  The  curriculum  consists  of  two  years  of  preparatory  studies 
and  two  years  of  strictly  Divinity  studies.  The  latter  include  Exegesis,  History,  Theology,  Homiletics,  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

The  regulations  respecting  admission.  Quarters,  Terms,  courses,  attendance,  and  standing  are  the  same  for 
students  in  WcUker  Hall  as  for  those  who  reside  in  the  Divinity  Halls  in  Chicago. 

The  dues  of  the  Scandinavian  students  are  $8.50  a  Quarter,  divided,  $6.00  for  heat  and  light,  $2.50  for 
library  fee. 

V.    ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mbmobandum  op  Agreement  between  the  Divikitt   Housrs  of  the  University  of  Chioaoo  and  the 

Universitt  of  Chioaoo 

First.  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  build  one  or  more 
halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names 
hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls  shall  be 
used  as  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  University  of  Chicago ;  it  being  further 
understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Second.  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students  of  said  House  all  the  privileges 
of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself;  it  being  fur- 
ther understood  that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theological  studies  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students,  after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study 
laid  down  by  the  University,  shall  receive  the  proper  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate 
degrees. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers,  who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said 
hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing  therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood: 
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1.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago;  shall  be 
invited  to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  on  questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon  such  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the 
University  Council,  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean. 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  Department  or  Departments 
of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election,  which  instruction  shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu 
of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Divinity  School. 

3.  That  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided  by  the  Divinity 
House  fA  the  University  oi  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial 
reeponsibility  in  connection  with  said  House,  its  officers,  or  teachers. 

Dkan  of  thx  Disoiplss'  DivnnTT  Houss,  Rbv.  HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT.  Ph.D. 

SSCBBTABT  OP  THE  CUMBERLAND  PrXSBTTEBIAN  DiVIK ITT  HoUSB, 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


I.     THE  FACULTY 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Acting  Pregident  of  the  University. 

JAMES  PARKER  HALL,  A.B.,  JiL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Dean  of  the  Law  School 

FLOYD  RUSSELL  MECHEM.  A.M..  Professor  of  Law, 

ERNST  FRBUND,  Ph.D..  J.U.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

HORACE  KENT  TENNEY,  A.B..  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

JULIAN  WILLIAM  MACK.  LL.B..  Professor  of  Law. 

CLARKE  BUTLER  WHITTIER,  A.B.,  LL.B..  Professor  of  Law. 

HARRY  AUGUSTUS  BIQELOW,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 


HENRY  VAUNUM  FREEMAN,  A.M.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  KREME^  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law. 
FRANCIS  WARNER  PARKER,  A.B.,  LL.B^  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 
FRANK  FREMONT  REED,  A.B^  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Copyright  and  Trade  Mark  Law. 
JOHN  MAXCY  ZANE,  A.B.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Mining  and  Irrigation  Law. 

PERCY  BERNARD  ECKHART,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers,  and 
Damages.  

EMLIN  MoCLAIN,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  late  Professor  of  Law  and 

Chancellor  of  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Iowa  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
NATHAN  ABBOTT.  A.B.,  LL.B..  ProUssor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 

University  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
EDWIN  HAMLIN  WOODRUFF.  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law,  Cornell  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
WALTER  WHEELER  COOK,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Missouri  (Summer  Quarter, 

1906). 
ALBERT  MARTIN  KALES,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  University  (Summer 

Quarter.  1906). 
HAROLD  DEXTER  HAZELTINE,  A.B.,  LL.B..  J.U.D.,  Lecturer  in  Law,  Cambridge  University,  England 

(Summer  Quarter,  1906).  

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SCHENK,  Librarian. 

IL     ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  was  estab-  English-speaking  jurisdiction.    By  taking  advantage 

lished  in  1902.    It  aims  to  give  a  thorough  legal  train-  of  the  Quarter  system  (see  *'  General  Information,"  p.  88, 

ing  to  students  whose  education  and  maturity  have  below)  students  may  complete  the  course  in  two  and 

fitted   them   to  pursue  serious   professional   study,  one-fourth  calendar  years. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  — the  study  and  Only  college  graduates  or  students  who  have  had 

discussion  of  cases — is  designed  to  give  an  effective  college  work  equivalent  to  three  years  in  the  Univer- 

knowledge  of   legal  principles  and   to  develop   the  sity  are  admitted  as  regular  students,  candidates  for 

power  of  independent  legal  reasoning.   The  course  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.)*    The  University 

study  offered,  requiring  three  academic  years  for  com-  permits  one  year  of  law  to  be  counted  as  the  fourth 

pletion,  is  not  local  in  its  scope,  but  constitutes  a  year  of  college  work,  and  confers  an  academic  Bache- 

thorough  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  lor's  degree  upon  candidates  for  J.D.  who  have  com- 


*Thi8  form  of  degree  {Jurit  Doctor)  has  been  ohosen  as  appropriate  torgrtMdMote  professional  work,  after  oonsnltation  with 
other  graduate  law  schools  and  in  the  expectation  of  its  adoption  by  them  in  the  near  fntnre. 
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pleted  one  year  in  the  Law  School,  thus  enabling  them 
to  obtain  both  the  academic  and  the  professional 
degree  in  six  years.  Mature  students  of  promising 
ability  who  cannot  meet  the  above  requirements 
may  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  (LIxB.)  upon  the  conditions  stated 
below,  p.  86,  under  ^  Admission  Requirements  ^  and 
"Degrees." 


It  is  very  desirable  that  the  preliminary  education 
of  law  students  should  include  work  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Political  Science,  and  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  third  college  year  for  pre>legal  study 
devoted  chiefly  to  these  subjects.  This  course  is 
not  required,  but  students  expecting  to  study  law 
are  strongly  advised  to  pursue  it  Its  suggested 
topics  are  found  below  under  ''Pre-Legal  Courses"  in 
Part  II  of  this  RegisUr, 


THE  LAW  BUILDING 


The  Law  School  occupies  a  new  building  within  the 
University  Quadrangles,  erected  especially  for  it  in 
IdOl  It  is  three  stories  high,  175  feet  long,  and  80 
feet  wide,  built  of  stone  in  the  English  Gothic  style 
of  architecture.  On  the  first  floor  are  four  lecture- 
rooms,  two  of  which  are  in  amphitheater  form.  The 
mesaanine  floor  is  occupied  by  the  library  stack-room, 
connected  with  the  reading-room  above  by  electric 
book  lifts  and  designed  to  contain  steel  stacks  for 
90,000  volumes.  Opening  into  the  stack-room  are 
studies  for  members  of  the  Faculty.  On  the  third  floor 
is   the   reading-room,  a  great   hall  with  high  tim- 


bered ceiling,  100  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  lighted 
on  all  sides  by  Gothic  windows.  It  has  wall  shelves 
for  14,000  books  and  provides  space  for  tables  accom- 
modating over  400  readers.  Adjoining  the  reading- 
room  is  the  oflBce  of  the  Dean.  In  the  basement  is  a 
smoking-room,  and  the  locker- room  containing  several 
hundred  steel-mesh  lockers  for  the  use  of  students. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  is  artificially  ven- 
tilated, is  provided  with  an  interior  telephone  system, 
and  in  every  respect  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  its 
purpose. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  Law  Library  contains  27,000  volumes.  Except 
a  few  county  court  decisions,  it  includes  all  of  the 
American,  ESnglish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Canadian,  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  and  higher  Indian  reports,  with  their 
digests ;  all  past  and  present  codes  and  statutory  re- 
visions of  those  jurisdictions ;  all  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  statutes,  and  (except  the  early  laws  of  some  of 
the  older  states)  the  session  laws  of  all  the  American 


states  and  Canadian  provinces ;  all  collateral  reports 
and  series  of  classifieil  cases  in  use;  an  extensive 
collection  of  treatises,  periodicals,  trials,  and  legal 
miscellany;  and  a  working  library  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Mexican  law. 

Students  in  the  Law  School  may  use  the  other  Uni- 
versity libraries,  containing  about  400,000  volumes. 


PRACTICE  COURSES,  MOOT  COURTS,  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


To  familiarize  students  with  the  more  generally  pre- 
vailing rules  of  procedure  in  American  courts,  courses 
in  Practice  are  offered  continuing  through  two  years. 
The  course  for  second-year  students  deals  with  pro- 
ceedings in  suits  before  judgment;  and  the  course  for 
third  year  students  includes  judgments,  their  enforce- 
ment and  review,  various  special  proceedings,  and  the 
preparation  of  briefs  and  argumenta  Both  courses  are 
required  of  all  law  students. 

A  number  of   law  clubs  exist  which  hold   Moot 


Courts  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  members 
of  the  Faculty.  Students  are  encouraged  to  form 
or  joiD  these  bodies  and  to  take  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  University  courses  in  Public  Speaking  and 
Debate  are  open  without  extra  charge  to  students  of 
the  Law  School,  and  the  latter  maintain  one  of  the 
University  debating  societiea  Law  students  are 
eligible  for  the  University  prize  debates,  and  for 
places  upon  the  intercollegiate  debating  teams. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PRE-LBGAL  COURSE 

Admission  to  the  pre-legal  course  is  granted  to 
students  who  have  completed  in  the  University  or 
elsewhere  at  least  eighteen  Majors  (two  years)  of 
college  work.  Credit  will  be  given  for  acceptable 
work  done  in  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank. 

Such  students,  after  completing  enough  pre-legal 
work  (see  «<Pre-Legal  Oourses,"  Part  II  of  this  Btg- 
titer)  to  give  them  altogether  twentynseven  Majors 
(three  years)  of  credit  in  the  University,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Law  School  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.).  Upon  the  completion  of  one 
year  of  law  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  requirements 
stated  below,  under  **  Degrees,"  they  will  receive  an 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University. 

The  pre-legal  course  is  not  required  for  admission  to 
the  Law  School,  but  students  intending  to  study  law 
are  strongly  advised  to  pursue  this  course  in  their 
third  college  year  and  to  choose  their  Junior  College 
electives  with  this  view.  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  are  also  urged  to  take  some  pre-legal  work, 
if  possible,  before  entering  the  Law  School. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

a)  Admission  to  the  Law  School  a$  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  J  J),  is  granted: 
1.  To  college  graduates  whose  degrees  represent 


college  work  equivalent  to  twenty-seven  Majors  (three 
years)  in  the  University. 

2.  To  students  who  have  completed  in  the  University 
or  elsewhere  twenty-seven  Majors  (three  years)  of  col- 
lege work.*  Credit  will  be  given  for  acoeptable  work 
done  in  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  Before 
receiving  the  degree  of  J.D.  such  students  must  ob- 
tain from  the  University  an  academic  degree,!  and  are 
permitted  to  count  toward  this  one  year  of  law.  The 
requirements  for  academic  degrees  will  be  found  below, 
under  "  Degrees.'* 

h)  Admission  to  the  Law  School  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  is  granted: 

1.  To  students  over  twenty-one  years  old  who  have 
completed  high-school  or  college  work  equivalent  to 
15  units  of  admission  credit  to  the  University  (the 
usual  college  entrance  requirement  —  ordinarily  sat- 
isfied by  four  years  of  high-school  work).  This  work 
must  include  three  units  in  English.  The  degree  is 
granted  to  those  only  who  complete  the  course  with  a 
high  average  standing. 

c)  Unclassified  students.— la  rare  instances  students 
over  twenty-one  years  old  who  cannot  meet  the  aboye 
requirements  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students, 
if  the  Law  Faculty  are  convinced  that  their  previous 
training  will  enable  them  satisfactorily  to  pursue  the 
work.    Such  students  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
Students  from  other  law  schools  of  high  grade  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  School,  will  or- 
dinarily receive  credit  (not  exceeding  two  years  in 
amount)  for  work  and  residence  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  such  schools  corresponding  in  character  to 
that  required  at  this  School.  The  right  is  reserved  to 
refuse  such  credit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  save  condi- 


tionally or  upon  examination.  (See  "Regulations/*  p.  87 
below.) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must 
be  twenty  two  years  old  to  be  admitted  to  seoond-year 
standing,  and  twenty-three  years  old  to  be  admitted  to 
third-year  standing. 

No  credit  wiU  he  given  for  work  not  done  in  resi- 
dence at  a  law  school 


DEGREES 


The  University  confers  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or 
S.B.  upon  Law  students  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  J.D.  who  have  completed  nine  Majors 
(one  year)  of  work  in  the  Law  School,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  admission  requirements  to  a  Junior  College, 
have  satisfied  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  Students  who  have  pursued  all  their  college  work 


in  the  University  must  complete    the  courses  pre- 
scribed for  the  college  in  which  they  are  registered. 

&)  Students  admitted  to  the  University  with  lees 
than  eighteen  Majors  (two  years)  of  credit  from  other 
colleges  must  make  up  the  deficiency  below  eighteen 
Majors  by  taking  prescribed  college  work  for  which 
they  have  not  credit;  above  eighteen  Majors,  pre-legal 


*  By  special  permiuion  of  the  Dean  admission  maybe  granted  to  students  who  have  credit  for  but  twenty-four  Majors,  but 
such  studentA  mnst  make  up  the  dofloienoy  before  obtaining  an  academic  degree  from  the  Unirersity.  Such  permission  will 
ordinarily  be  granted  only  in  the  Autumn  Qaarter  to  enable  students  to  take  adTantage  of  courses  beghining  then.  (See  **The 
Quarter  System/'  p.  88,  below.) 

t  Such  a  degree  from  any  other  institution,  if  representing  twenty-seven  Majors  of  work,  will  be  accepted. 
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oounes  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  any  further  defi- 
ciendee  in  prescribed  work,  except  English. 

e)  Students  admitted  to  the  University  with  at  least 
eighteen  Majors  (two  years)  of  credit  from  other  col- 
leges are  required  to  complete  only  enough  college 
work  to  give  them  altogether  twenty-seven  Majors, 
and  may  take  pre-legal  courses  to  satisfy  any  defi- 
ciences  in  prescribed  work,  except  English. 

If  a  student  has  deviated  more  than  three  Majors 
from  a  regular  course  of  study  required  at  the  college 
from  which  he  comes,  the  relief  from  prescribed  work 
permitted  to  him  under  h)  and  c)  above  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  amount  of  such  deviation  in  excess  of 
three  Majors.  Pre-legal  courses  may  be  taken  or  sub- 
stituted to  satisfy  this  extra  deficiency. 

Students  already  holding  such  degrees  from  other 
colleges  may  obtain  an  academic  degree  from  the 
University  upon  satisfying  the  above  requirements, 
but  such  students  may  not  receive  both  an  academic 
and  a  law  degree  with  less  than  six  Quarters  of  resi- 
dence in  the  University. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.)  is  conferred 
upon  candidates  therefor  who  are  college  graduates 
and  have  completed  the  three-year  professional  course. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B)  is  conferred 
upon  candidates  therefor  who  have  completed  the 
professional  course  with  a  high  average  standing. 

To  obtain  either  of  the  professional  degrees  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  twenty-seven  Majors  of  law  work, 
distributed  over  nine  Quarters  of  law  school  resi- 
dence, of  which  at  least  nine  Majors  of  work  and  three 
Quarters  of  residence  (including  the  last  Quarter  for 
which  credit  is  given)  must  have  been  at  this  School. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  and  the  Practice  courses 
are  required. 

Candidates  for  either  of  the  professional  degrees 
who  complete  the  course  with  high  distinction  will 
receive  the  degree  cum  laude. 

No  professional  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any 
student  markedly  deficient  in  English,  and  no  student 
may  receive  both  an  academic  and  a  professional 
degree  in  the  same  Quarter. 


FEES 


1.  MaMevlatUm  fee,—  A  matriculation  fee  of  15  is 
required  of  every  student  entering  the  University  for 
the  first  time. 

2.  TuUUm  fee.— The  tuition  fee  in  the  Law  School 
is  160  a  Quarter  (925  a  Term)  for  regular  work  (three 
Majors).  Students  who  take  half  work  or  less,  pay 
half  fees,  and  receive  residence-credit  j[>rorato.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Dean,  Law  students  may  take  extra 
work  in  the  Law  School  or  in  any  department  of  the 
University  without  extra  charge. 

Students  not  registered  in  the  Law  School  pay  95  a 
Major  extra  for  each  law  course  taken,  except  required 
law  courses  taken  by  fourth-year  students  registered 
in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and 


law  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  an  part  of  the  work  of  that  Depart- 
ment. Undergraduate  students  not  registered  in  the 
Law  School  must  pay  920  for  each  Major  law  course 
taken  as  extra  toork. 

For  the  pre-legal  course  the  tuition  fee  is  940  a 
Quarter  for  regular  work.  For  extra  work  915  a 
Major  is  charged. 

3.  Diploma  fee, — ^The  charge  for  the  diploma  of  the 
University  is  910. 

4.  Payment  of  hiUs.—AU  tuition  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  piest  day  of  each  Quarter  to 
the  Rboistrar,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  A7. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  small  number  of  scholarships,  each  yielding  a  por- 
tion of  the  tuition  fees  for  an  academic  year  (three 
Quarters),  are  awarded  annually  to  meritorious  mem- 
bers of  the  Law  School  needing  such  assistance,  in 
return  for  service  in  the  Law  Library.  A  preference 
is  given  to  students  of  high  rank.  Scholarships  for 
the  Summer  Quarter  only  are  awarded  separately  upon 


similar  term&  All  applications  for  scholarships  for 
the  Summer  Quarter  and  for  the  succeeding  year,  ac- 
companied by  statements  regarding  the  age,  educa- 
tion, occupation,  scholarship,  and  other  qualifications 
of  the  applicant,  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Dean  before  June  1. 


REGULATIONS 
Law  students  who  are  candidates  for  an  academic      case  of  students  already  holding  college  degrees  rep- 
degree  from  the  University  must  conform  to  the  gen-      resenting  twenty-seven  Majors  of  work, 
eral  mle^  and  regulations  governing  Senior  College         In    any  one  Quarter  first-year  students  may  not 
students.    A  number  of  these  rules  are  waived  in  the     register  for  more  than  three  Majors,  nor  other  stu- 
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dents  for  more  than  three  and  one-half  Majors  of  work, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

Students  may  not  take  examinations  (except  to 
remoTe  conditions)  in  more  than  ten  and  one-half 
Majors  of  resident  work  in  any  three  consecutive 
Quarters. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  and  the  Practice  courses 
are  required.  The  second  and  third-year  courses  are 
electiye  and  need  not  be  taken  in  any  fixed  order. 

To  obtain  credit  toward  a  law  degree  for  any  work 
done  in  the  School  students  must  pass  the  regular 
examinations,  which  are  by  printed  questions  to  be 
answered  in  writing.  Examinations  in  courses  con- 
tinuing more  than  one  Quarter  will  be  held  only  at 
the  completion  of  the  course.  No  special  examina- 
tions will  be  given,  nor  will  partial  credit  be  allowed 


for  any  uncompleted  course,  or  for  one  in  which  the 
student  has  not  passed  in  the  examination.  Additional 
examinations  in  first-year  subjects  only  will  be  held 
the  last  week  in  September  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  and  for  the  removal  of  conditions.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be 
made  not  later  tJuin  September  15,  Other  conditions 
may  be  removed  or  advanced  standing  obtained  at  the 
regular  examinations.  Students  who  pass  below  a  cer- 
tain gprade  in  a  course  must  take  it  again  before  re- 
examination. 

Regular  attendance  at  class  exercises  is  reqifired  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  credit  for  work  done,  and  the 
privilege  of  membership  in  the  School  may  be  with- 
drawn for  unsatisfactory  work  or  attendance. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THB  QUARTER  SYSTEM 

The  system  prevailing  in  the  University  of  dividing 
the  work  into  Quarters  is  adopted  in  the  Law  School. 
The  Quarters  are  designated  as  the  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  beginning  respectively  in 
1906-7  on  June  16,  October  1,  January  2,  and  April  L 
Eiach  Quarter  is  eleven  to  twelve  weeks  long,  and  is 
divided  into  two  Terms.  A  recess  of  about  one  week 
occurs  between  the  end  of  each  Quarter  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  except  that  there  is  no  recess  between 
the  end  of  the  Spring  and  the  beginning  of  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  and  that  there  is  a  recess  during  Septem- 
ber at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Any  three 
Quarters  count  as  an  academic  year,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  complete  the  three-year  law  course  in  two 
and  one-fourth  calendar  years. 

The  work  in  the  Law  School  is  so  arranged  that  it  is 
very  much  better  for  beginning  first-year  students  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  or  Autumn  Quar- 
ter than  at  any  other  time.  The  beginning  courses 
given  then  are  not  repeated  later,  and,  while  it  is 
possible  for  such  students  to  enter  in  the  Winter,  they 
are  sometimes  unable  then  to  obtain  full  work  for  which 
they  are  prepared.  Senior  College  students  should 
plan  their  work  to  enter  the  Law  School  in  June  or 
October.    Students  admitted   to  advanced  standing 


may  usually  enter  without  difficulty  in  the  middle  of 
the  Summer  or  Winter  Quarters,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  any  Quarter.  No  courses  begin  in  the  middle  of  the 
Autumn  or  Spring  Quarters. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

Applications  and  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Jambs  P.  Hall,  Dean  of  the  Law  School, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  A  student  from 
another  institutioQ  should  present  his  diploma ;  or,  if 
he  does  not  hold  a  degree  equivalent  to  three  years  of 
college  work  in  the  University,  he  should  bring  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  his  work.  Blank  forms  for  such 
statements  will  be  sent  upon  application.  All  creden- 
tials should  be  presented  at  the  office  of  the  Dean.  In 
cases  of  doubt,  correspondence  is  invited  upon  these 
matters  before  the  student  presents  himself  for  ad- 
mission. Directions  for  matriculation  and  registration 
will  be  furnished  in  the  Dean's  office. 

OTHER  INPORBfATlON 

For  information  regarding  Majors  and  Minors;  re- 
garding rooms,  board,  expenses,  and  opportunities  to 
students  for  self-help;  and  regarding  University  privi- 
leges and  other  general  matters,  see  this  Register^  pp. 
51  and  69. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  FACULTY 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Comparative 
Politics  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  QBEPAJRDQOJ^,  JlM..,Fh.D,,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration; 
Assoeuxte  Professor  of  American  History. 

BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medimval  and  English  History. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Gfeography. 

ERNST  FRBUND,  J.U J>.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  AssociaU  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  PhJD.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Political  Science. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph  J>.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Household  Administration. 

ROBERT  MORRIS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 


ORGANIZATION 


The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  has 
been  created  to  provide  profeesionai  training  for  the 
practical  work  of  bosineBB  in  Tarious  branches.  It  is 
governed  by  a  special  Faculty,  composed  of  all  those 
giving  instruction  in  the  College,  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  a  separate  Dean  as 


administrative  officer.  Students  are  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, and  they  will  be  enrolled  in  this  College  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  Higher  degrees 
will  be  given  for  additional  work  accomplished  after 
the  Bachelor's  degree  has  been  obtained. 


PURPOSE 


This  College  was  organized  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  courses  within  the  University  which 
should  fit  men  for  careers  in  the  practical  professions 
of  Banking,  Transportation,  Trade  and  Industry,  and 
Journalism,  by  training  them  to  think  in  the  problems 
which  must  arise  in  those  occupations.  This  work, 
however,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  technical 
work  of  the  office  or  shop,  which  must  always  be 
obtained  in  actual  business.  Yet  the  youths  who  intend 
to  go  from  the  high  school  directly  into  the  counting- 
room  or  the  shop  are  advised  that  they  will  be  better 
business  men  if  they  receive  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  which  underlie  their  respective  occupations. 
The  purely  technical  courses  of  mechanics  and  engi- 


neering given  in  schools  of  technology  will  here  be 
supplemented  by  those  bearing  on  the  economic, 
financial,  and  political  sides  of  their  professions.  Work 
of  this  broader  character  will  better  enable  students 
to  assume  positions  of  leadership  and  responsibility; 
and  after  this  training  the  students  should  more 
easily  acquire  the  routine  technicalities  of  business 
than  those  whose  minds  have  not  been  made  flexible 
and  acute.  The  students  may  expect  to  obtain  from 
their  courses  of  study  much  the  same  general  results 
as  are  gained  from  the  ordinary  undergraduate  elect- 
ives,  while  at  the  end  they  will  be  better  qualified  for 
direct  participation  in  one  of  the  active  careers  of 
Commerce  and  Administration. 


CURRICULUM 


The  work  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration is  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  other 
undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University.  The  en- 
trance requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (four  years)  are  the  same. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the 
University,  the  first  two  years  of  College  work  consti- 


tute the  Junior  College  of  Philosophy,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title  of  Associate  are 
given  and  the  student  enters  the  Senior  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administratlbn.  In  each  College 
eighteen  Majors  are  required,  those  of  the  Senior  Col- 
lege being  classified  in  special  groups. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE 

The  eighteen  Majors  of  the  Junior  College  include 
the  following  courses  which  are  required  of  all  students: 

Majors 

Political  Boonomy  (Coiines  1  and  2) 2 

Commercial  Geograpliy 1 

Bn^iflli  (Courses  1  and  8) 2 

Mathematics  or  Science 2 

They  also  include  the  following  courses  which  are  re- 
quired if  the  equivalent  was  not  offered  for  admission. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Majors 
1 

7 
7 
S 


Civil  Goremment  in  the  United  States 

History  (8Vi  preparatory  units,  or)    - 

Latin,  French,  or  German  (85^  preparatory  onits,  or) 

Science  {\%  preparatory  units,  or)    • 

The  remainder  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  College  is 
elective.  Public  speaking  is  required  two  hours  a 
week  during  two  Quarters.  Physical  Culture  is  re- 
quired four  half  hours  a  week  during  six  Quarters. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGE 


The  work  of  the  Senior  College  consists  of  eighteen 
Majors.  On  entering  this  College,  the  student  will 
elect,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Dean,  one  of 
four  groups  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  These 
groups  are  (a)  Banking,  (6)  Transportation,  (e)  Trade 
and  Industry,  (d)  Journalism. 

Physical  Culture  is  also  required  for  four  Quarters. 

A  preliminary  training  in  Bookkeeping  is  required 
of  all  students  taking  work  in  accounting.  Those  who 
are  without  this  preparation  will  take  the  course  in 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Bookkeeping  given  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics.  This  course  does  not 
count  as  one  of  the  Majors  necessary  for  graduation. 

The  courses  offered  in  each  of  the  groups  are  as 
follows: 


Banking— Beoomm^nded : 

Economic  History 

Law  of  Contracts     -      .      .      -      . 
Modem  Business  Methods  • 

Aocountins 

Money 

Theory  of  Banldnff 

Practtcai  Banking 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States 

Commercial  Crises 

Finance       

Railway  Transportation    •       -       .       • 

Trusts 

Law  of  Bills  and  Notes      .       .       .       . 


a)  Banking— Beoomm^nded:  Majors 

-  1 
2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

■  1 
1 
1 
1 

•  1 
1 

■  1% 

Equivalent  Majors  may  be  elected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean. 

h)  Transportation— i^ecommended:  Majors 

Economic  History 

Law  of  Contracts 

Modern  Business  Methods 

Accounting  •       -.4 

Railway  Transportation 

Comparatire  Railway  Legislation       ... 

Railway  Rates 

C^ovemment  Ownership 

Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping  ... 

American  Agriculture 

Trusts 

Labor  and  Canital 

Finance  

Economic  Oeography  of  North  America     • 
Law  of  Public  Semce  Companies  and  Carriers  • 

Equivalent   Majors    may  be  elected  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean. 


«) 


Trade  and  Industry— iSeeommended: 

Economic  History 

Law  of  Contracts 

Modem  Business  Methods  •       .       .       .       . 
Accounting  ....*..• 

Modem  Industries 

Tariffs  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping     • 

Money  

Theory  of  Banking 


Majors 


Labor  and  Capital 
Boonomips  of  Workingmen 


Tmdes-Unions 

The  Industrial  ReTolution     .       .       • 

Railway  Transportation    .... 

Finance       

Economic  Oeography  of  North  America 

Equivalent  Majors  may  be  elected  with  the  approval 

of  the  Dean. 


d)  Journalism— /Recommended ; 

History  of  Europe  in  Nineteenth  Century  - 
Constitutional  History  of  Bnglaufi  > 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  society  • 

Municipal  Gorerament 

Derelopment  and  Organisation  of  the  Press 

English 

ElectiTC 


Majors 


The  nine  elective  Majors  in  Group  (d)  are  to  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 


MINOR    OROUP8 


Two  Minor  groups,  in  Accounting  and  Insurance, 
have  been  established.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the 
number  of  courses  in  these  groups,  but  at  present  the 
following  are  offered: 


In  Insurance- 
Economics  of  Insurance    • 
Mathematics  of  Insurance 
Law  of  Insurance 


Majors 

1 

1 

1 

In  Accounting—  Majors 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Bookkeeping  (without 
credit). 

Principles  of  Accounting  •. 1 

Problems  of  AdTanced  Accounting     ....  l 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  these  lines  will 
arrange  with  the  Dean  as  to  the  other  work  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


L     INTRODUCTORY 
ORGANIZATION  AND  FACULTY 


The  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science  was 
established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago co-ordinate  with  the  (undergraduate)  College  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  the  College  of  Science,  and  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
SchooL  Courses  are  given  by  members  of  various  De- 
partments of  the  University  named  below.    The  Deans 


of  the  Divinity  School  are  to  be  consulted  by  all  stu- 
dents of  the  College  prior  to  their  registration.  The 
work  in  the  College  leads  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  and 
all  students  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of 
the  University  governing  candidacy  for  such  a  degree. 
Graduate  students  who  are  registered  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  may  become  candidates  for  D.B., 
A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  degrees. 


The  College  is  intended  for  the  following  classes  of 
students: 

1.  Students  preparing  to  be  7.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
or  to  fill  other  like  positions. 


2.  Students  preparing  for  the  work  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries, it  being  presumed  that  such  students  will 
pursue  first  a  course  in  this  College  and  then  a  medi- 
cal course. 


PURPOSE 

3.  Students  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry 
who,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances,  cannot 
afford  the  time  for  a  separate  college  and  Divinity 
course. 

4.  Students  preparing  for  various  forms  of  philan- 
thropic work,  such  as  secretaryships  of  bureaus  of 
associated  charities,  chaplaincies  or  teaching  positions 
in  correctional  institutions,  work  as  city  missionaries, 
etc. 


CURRICULUM 


The  work  of  the  College  of  Religious  and  Social 
Science  is  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  other 
undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  equivalent,  and  the  amount  of 
work  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  (four  years)  is 
the  same.  In  accordance  with  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  the  first  two  years  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Religious  and  Social  Science  constitute  the 
Junior  College,  on  the  completion  of  which  a  certifi- 
cate and  the  title  of  Associate  are  given  and  the  stu- 
dent enters  the  Senior  College.  In  each  College 
eighteen  Majors  are  required. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  is  arranged,  as  far  as 


possible,  to  accommodate  the  different  classes  of  stu- 
dents who  may  be  enrolled  in  its  courses.  The  main 
difference  lies  between  students  who  are  planning  to 
enter  the  ministry  and  those  who  are  intending  to 
enter  general  religious  or  philanthropic  work.  As 
will  appear  below,  the  student  makes  his  selection  be- 
tween the  two  general  curricula  in  accordance  with 
the  general  field  of  work  for  which  he  is  preparing. 

In  connection  with  the  Social  Science  Center  at  the 
University  College,  lectures  will  be  given  by  special- 
ists in  social  work.  Credit  will  be  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  University  regulations  governing  such 
work. 


II.     ADMISSION 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Religious  and  Social 
Science  as  a  regular  student  requires  the  completion 
of  four  years'  preparatory  work  in  a  secondary  school 
(high  school  or  academy),  of  high  grade.  It  is  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.B.  in  other  Colleges  of  the  University. 


The  courses  offered  in  the  College  are  also  open  to 
unclassified  students — ^that  is,  undergraduate  students 
not  seeking  a  degree — who  are  not  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  who  satisfy  the  Dean  and  the  in- 
structor concerned  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  work 
and  who  give  sufficient  reason  for  not  entering  as 
regular  students. 
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III.     CURRICULUM 


1.    In  the  Junior  College  the  student  may  elect 
between  the  two  following  curricula: 


JUNIOR  COLLBGB 


FOB  STUDENTS  MOT  DTTBirDnfO 
TO  BIfTEB  THB  MDIIBTBT 

Politioal  Eoonomy  1  and  2  2 
PoUtioal  Soienee  1  •  -  1 
History  1. 2,  and  8      •      -       8 


Sociology  71        .       .       .  l 

Romance  1, 2,  and  4,  or )    .  3 
German  1, 2,  and  8        ) 

English  1,  8,  and  40    •       -  8 

Oldl^tamentaO       •       •  1 

New  Test.  19  or  Old  Test.  81  1 

Chemistry  1         .       .       .  i 

Zoology        ....  1 

Public  Speaking,  lA  (elect.)  1 
Physical  Culture 


U 


FOR   STUDBMTS   DTnCMDIMO  TO 
BNTBB  THS  MIinSTBT 

Political  Economy  1  and  2  2 
Greek  0  (2  MJ)  or  elective  2 
History  land  2   ...       2 

n 

Sociok>gy71        ...      1 
Old  TMiament  1  (2MJ  h  2,  or 
Neir  Testament  1, 4, 2ft 
English  1, 8,  and  40    -       - 
Old  Testament  80A,  81 
New  Testament  19     .       - 
Chemistry  1         ... 
Zoology        .... 
Public  Speaking  lA  . 
PhysicalCulture 


18 


18 


2.    In  the  Senior  College  the  student  may  elect 
between  the  two  following  curricula: 
SENIOR  COLLEGE 


I.     THB    STUDENT    WILL    TAKE 
THB  FOLLOWINO  0OUB8B8 

Psychology  1       •       -       -  1 

Philosophy  2  (Ethics)       .  1 
Old  Testament  84  and     ) 

New  Testament  88,  or  68 )  2 

Sociology  ft8. 61, 64      -       .  8 

n.     IN    ADDITION    HE    WILL 

ELBOT  11  MAJOBS  FBOM 

THB  FOLLOWINO 

PhTsioloay  1. 

Philosophy  60  or  6ft. 

Sociology  80,  79, 69, 68.  78. 

Old  Testament  81  and  82. 

New  Testament  2  and  8. 

PoUtical  Economy  40, 41. 44, 28. 

Education  (to  be  determined 
after  consultation  with  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation). 

History  ^  16j^7. 18, 69, 70. 79. 


History 
EngUsh 


THE  STUDENT  WILL  TAKE  THB 
FOLLOWINO  0OUBSB8 

.         -         .        I 

(Ethics)       -      1 

-   •        2 

8 


Psychology  1 
Philosophy  2 


Systematic  Theology  2,  4, 

Church  History  1,8, 4 

Homiietios  2, 4  6  and 

Ecclesiastical  Sodoiogy 
68,  or  .      -       - 

Ecclesiastical  Sodoiogy 
100  and 8 Majors inPed. }-  4 
agogy  to  be  determined 
after  consultation  with 
the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education. 

Bible  (^igUsh,  Greek, or 
Hebrew)  8,  must  include 
Old  Testament  82,  New 
Testament  2  and  8,  if  not 
taken  before    ...      8 

Electire       ....      4 


For  the  detailed  description  of  these  required  and  recommended  courses  see  the  curricula  of  the  rarlous  Dei>artments  in  Part 
niofthisBesrtfSter. 
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THE  COURSES  IN  MEDICINE  AND   PREPARATORY  TO   MEDICINE 


OFFICERS  OF  MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION* 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  AJd.,  LKD.,  Acting  Pre$ident  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Comparative 
Polities  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  ZoOlogy;  Curator 
of  the  Zo6logiedl  Museum  (Wood's  Holl). 

NICHOLAS  SBNN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LLJ>.,  Professor  of  Surgery, 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  U.D.,Fm,J),,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  So  J).,  LLi.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

tHENRY  HERBERT  DONALDSON,  PaD.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 

MARION  TALBOT,  AM.,  IAjI>.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration;  Dean  of  Women. 

FRANK  BILUNGS,  SJC.,  M.D..  Prof essor  of  Medicine. 

GEORGE  NEIL  STEWART,  DBc.,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

LUDVIG  HBKTOEN,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

JOHN  ULRIC  NEF,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry;  Dean  in  the 
Junior  Colleges. 

JULIUS  STIBGLITZ,  Ph J).,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Pro/w«or  of  Physiological  Chemistry  (Wood's  Holl.) 

JAMES  NEVINS  HYDE,  A.M.9  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Skin,  GeniUhUrinary,  and  Venereal 
Diseases. 

EFHRADi  FLETCHER  INGALS,  A3L,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

WALTER  STANLEY  HAINES,  AM.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Towicology. 

JOHN  MILTON  DODSON,  AJd^  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine;  Dean  of  Medical  StudenU. 

ARTHUR  DEAN  BBVAN,  M J).,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  CLARENCE  WEBSTER,  MJ>.,  FJLC.P.  (Edin.),  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  PhJ>.,  AssodaU  Prof  essor  of  Bacteriology. 
ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENSLEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  ULLIE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Embryology ;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoological 
Museum  (Wood's  Holl). 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  FmD.,  Assistant  Professor  of  ZoOlogy. 

HERBERT  NBWBY  MoCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

HARRY  GIDEON  WELLS,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology;  Dean  in  Medical  Work. 

PRESTON  KYES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Pathology. 

ANTON  JULIUS  CARLSON,  VuJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

BROWN  PUSEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  AB.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

NORIiAN  MacLeod  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

BASIL  C.  L.  HARVEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

THOfiiAS  BRUCE  FREAS,  AB.,  Curator  in  Chemistry. 


*Tbe  names,  with  the  ezoeption  of  that  of  the  Preaident,  are  arranged  In  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 
tBedgned. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  HBSSLER.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  s 

CHARLES  CLAUDE  GUTHRIE,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Embryology. 

*  SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  MATTHEWS,  M.D..  AssociaU  in  Physiology. 

WILLIS  BOIT  HOLMES,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

REUBEN  MYRON  STRONG,  Ph.D.  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 

ALBERT  WOELPEL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

THOR  ROTHSTEIN,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Neuropathology. 

ELIZABETH  HOPKINS  DUNN,  M.D.,  Research  AsBistant  in  Neurology. 

MARY  HEFFERAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  and  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum. 

OSCAR  ECKSTEIN,  So.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

SHINKISHI  HATAI.  Ph.D..  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

HUGH  MoGUIGAN.  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  MATHESON  WILSON.  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

ELLIOT  SNELL  HALL,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

KATASHI  TAKAHASHI,  Technical  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE.  A.M.,  Laboratory  AsHstant  in  Zoology. 

FRANK  EUGENE  LUTZ,  A  Jd.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

OSCAR  RIDDLE,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

VICTOR  ERNEST  SHELFORD,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

EDITH  ETHEL  BARNARD,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  QuanUtaHve  Analysis. 

SAMUEL  HENRY  AYERS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

JAMES  WRIGHT  LAWRIE,  S.B.,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  IRVING,  Mechanical  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

WILFRED  HAMILTON  MANWARING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

PBLL0W5  APPOINTED  FOR  1906-7 

(In  the  Medical  Departments) 

RoBBRT  Louis  Benson,  A.M.,  Pathology.  Prank  Hsnbt  Pike,  A.B.,  Physiology. 

Mart  Blount,  S.B.,  Zoology.  Stephen  Walter  Ransom,  S.B.,  Neurology. 

Rush  Leslie  Burns,  S.B.,  Physiology.  Charles  Albert  Shull,  S.B.,  Zoology. 

Emil  Gobttsoh,  S.B.,  Anatomy.  Thomas  Caldbrwood  Stephens,  A.B.,  Zoology. 

Paul  Gustav  Heinbmann,  S.B.,  Bacteriology.  John  Sundwall,  Ph.B.,  Anatomy. 

Edwin  Garvet  Kirk,  S.B.,  Anatomy.  Benjamin  Tatlor  Tbrrt,  A.B.,  Pathology. 

Joseph  Edgar  Ttrbs,  A.B,  Pathology. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Chicago  has  offered  courses  suitable  for  students  who  were  preparing 
to  undertake  medical  work,  and  also'  in  several  of  the  subjects  usually  included  in  the  first  two  years  of  a 
medical  college  curriculum.  In  1899  provision  was  made  for  courses  in  Practical  Anatomy,  and  under  the 
arrangement  of  aflUiation  with  Rush  Medical  College,  the  University  offered,  during  the  session  of  1899-1900, 
courses  corresponding  to  all  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  of  that  institution.  Since  June  19,  1901,  the 
University  offers  instruction  in  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  curriculum;  namely,  in 
Anatomy,  both  gross  and  microscopic,  Neurology,  Embryology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Inorganic, 
Organic,  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pharmacology.  The  student 
who  has  completed  this  work  will  be  prepared  to  enter  directly  upon  the  clinical  work,  that  is  to  say,  the  work 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  medical  school.    All  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  Rush  Medical 

*  Resigned. 
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Ck)llege  is  offered  at  the  UniTersity  only.  Students  taking  this  work  at  the  University  will  matriculate  and 
register  as  students  of  Rush  Medical  College  and  likewise  as  students  of  the  University.  There  will  be  no 
extra  fee  for  such  registration  at  the  College. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  medical  course  who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  corresponding  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
year  of  an  institution  of  equal  rank,  and  have  had,  in  addition,  two  years  (eighteen  Majors)  of  college  work. 
This  preparation  should  include  a  thorough  course  in  Mathematics,  in  German  or  French,  and  in  the  sciences 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
of  the  University,  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and  a  medical  student  may  take  work  in  these 
branches  by  attendance  during  additional  Quarters  or  to  a  limited  extent  by  extra  work  during  his  attendance 
upon  the  medical  course.  Students  desiring  to  take  work  of  this  character  should  consult  with  the  Dean  of 
Medical  Students.  Students  having  completed  not  less  than  eighteen  Majors  of  University  work,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  a  high-grade  university  or  college,  and  having  acquired  a  good 
kiu)wledge  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Qerman,  will  be  allowed 
to  elect  their  work  in  the  medical  branches,  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  and  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.  (See  p.  ICX).)  Students  of  this  class  who  have  not  completed  the  work  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  may 
apply  their  credits  in  medical  courses  as  Senior  College  electives  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  (See  pp.  95,  ICX), 
101, 102.)  Not  only  is  the  medical  work  elective  for  students  who  are  thus  prepared,  but  the  courses  are  so 
arranged  that  their  attention  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  subject,  or  upon  allied  subjects. 

The  teaching  of  the  fundamental  medical  branches  in  an  institution  of  general  learning  is  believed  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  step  in  advance  in  medical  education.  The  student  pursuing  these  studies  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  institution  devoted  to  purely  scientific  work,  under  the  instruction  of  men  whose  time  is  wholly 
devoted  to  teaching  and  investigation  along  their  respective  lines  cannot  but  gain  a  broader  and  more 
thorough  conception  of  these  sciences.  Such  a  training  will  not  only  afford  a  better  preparation  for  the  clini- 
cal courses  of  the  medical  college  and  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  will  also  enable  the  student 
to  follow  more  easily  in  paths  along  which  medical  advances  promise  to  be  made,  and  to  apply  these  new  dis- 
coveries in  his  daily  work. 


LABORATORIES,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  LIBRARIES 

The  medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  Laboratories,  and  in  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory.  For  a  description  of  these  laboratories  and  their  equipment,  and  for  information  con- 
cerning the  General  Library  and  the  Departmental  Libraries,  see  General  Index  of  this  RegUter. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Medical  Courses  either  students  are  known  as  Unekusified  Students.    They 

as  (1)  Medical  Students,  or  (2)  Undergrcuiuate  Stu-  may  register  for   medical  subjects,  but  they  are  not 

dents  (candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  S.B.,  A.B.,  candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree  until  they  have  fulfiUed 

orPh.B.).    (3)  Qraduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  requirements  for  admission, 

or  of  other  universities  or  colleges  of  good  standing,  1.  Admission  as  a  Medical  Student. 

are  admitted  to  the  Medical  Course  as  Medical  Stu-  a)  Each  student  must  present  to  the  Faculty  cer- 

dents;  they  are  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  the  mem-  tificates  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  at 

bers  of    the  Graduate   Schools    of   the  University.  least  two  physicians  of  good  standing  in  the 

(4)  In  addition  to  students  in  regular  standiDg,  provi-  state  in  which  the  applicant  last  resided, 

sion  is  made  for  the  admission  to  the  University  of  h)  He  must  be  able  to  comply  with  the  require- 

ondergraduate  students  not  seeking  degrees.  Such  ments  for  admission  to  the  medical  courses  of 
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the  University  of  Chicago  (see  p.  16).  In  brief, 
they  consist  of  a  four-year  high-school  course 
plus  two  years  of  college  work,  which  must  have 
included  College  Physics,  General  Chemistry, 
and  Biology,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  French. 

c)  He  will  matriculate  and  register  as  a  student 
of  Rush  Medical  College  as  well  as  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  Such 
matriculation  and  registration  is  accomplished 
at  the  University  without  extra  fee. 
2.  AdmU9ion  as  an  Undergraduate  Student  (as  a 

candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree). 

a)  The  first  two  years*  work  in  Medicine  may  be 
taken  as  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  course  upon  fulfilmcfnt  of 
certain  requirements  for  the  degree  (see  p.  102). 
A  very  considerable  part  of  the  first  two 
years'  work  in  Medicine  may  also  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  courses 
(see  p.  102). 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  college  and  pre- 
pare to  take  the  medical  work  as  part  of  their 
Baccalaureate  course  may  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Junior  College  Course  (first  college 
year  or  at  any  further  stage  of  advancement).* 

h)  Each  student  must  present  to  the  Faculty  cer- 
tificates of  good  moral  character  signed  by  at 
least  two  physicians  of  good  standing  in  the 
state  in  which  the  applicant  last  resided. 

c)  In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Medi- 
cal Examining  Boards  of  several  states,  a  stu- 
dent will  matriculate  with  the  Dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College  (at  the  University)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work  in  Medicine.  He  wiU  con- 
sult with  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students  each 
Quarter  in  regard  to  his  work,  and  take  a  card 
of  advice  to  the  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges, 
with  whom  the  student  will  continue  to  register 
until  he  receives  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Credit 
will  not  he  given  toward  the  M.D,  degree  un- 
less the  student  complies  with  this  regulation. 


3.  Admission  cm  a  Oraduate  Student 
a)  Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  granted  (1)  to  those  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  Colleges  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  with  the  degree  A3.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B. ; 

(2)  to  those  holding  Baccalaureate  degrees  from 
other  institutions  of  good  standing. 

h)  Applications  for  admission  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents not  graduates  of  the  University  should  be 
accompanied  by  testimonials  as  to  character 
and  scholarship.  Such  testimonials  should  take 
the  form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses, 
or  satisfactory  evidence  in  some  other  form  of 
the  student's  fitness  for  admission. 

e)  A  Graduate  Student  taking  the  Medical  Course 
must  comply  with  la)  and  Ic).  He  will  consult 
each  Quarter  with  the  Dean  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents, and  will  take  a  card  of  advice  from  him 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  with  whom 
the  student  will  register.  Credit  wiU  not  he 
given  toward  the  MJ),  degree  unless  the  stu- 
dent complies  with  this  regulation. 

4.  Unclassified  Students, 
a)  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  as 

Unclassified  Students  (!)  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  (2)  must  show  good 
reason  for  not  entering  upon  a  regular  course; 

(3)  must  take  the  entrance  examinations  of  the 
Departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work;  (4) 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  and  the  particular 
instructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  study 
that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  the  courses 
elected. 

Unclassified  students  conform  to  all  regula- 
tions of  the  University,  and  having  been  ad- 
mitted, their  continuance  depends  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  satisfactory  standing. 

Note. —  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time  should  make  it  a  point  to  complete  all  arrangements 
for  entrance,  either  by  correspondence  or  in  person,  at 
least  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Quarter. 

REQUIRBMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  MEDICAL  COURSES! 

These  comprise  (a)  the  successful  completion  of  a  class)  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  (h)  18  Majors 
four-year  high-school  or  academy  course,  qualifying  (=6  Quarters)  of  the  usual  college  course,  or  a  full 
the  student  to  enter  the  Junior  College  (Freshman      equivalent  therefor. 

*  A  stadent  desiring  to  enter  the  coarse  as  a  candidate  for  the  S.B.,  A.B.  or  Ph.B.degree  is  requested  to  consult  pp.  B9, 
60,  61,  62,  of  ttiis  Register^  whore  a  complete  statement  is  given  of  the  reciairements  for  the  college  degrees  and  of  the  condi- 
tions for  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  the  Colleges.  He  is  also  invited  to  enter  into  correspondence  upon  the  subject  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

t  A  complete  and  more  detailed  statement  of  the  reouirements  and  the  ground  covered  by  each  subject  will  be  sent  to  any  prin- 
cipal, teacher,  or  student  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students. 
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A.    HIOH-SOHOOL  WORK  SBQUIBXD  FOB  ADMISSION 

The  high-Bchool  course  must  hare  included  at  least 
3  *  units  of  Latin  (Cesar  and  Ejlementary  Grammar); 
or  of  some  language  other  than  English.  3  units  of 
finglish  (Rhetoric,  Composition,  and  Literature);  2^^ 
units  of  Mathematics  (Algebra  through  Quadratics 
and  Plane  Geometry);  and  6^  units  in  any  of  the 
other  studies  usually  included  in  a  high-school  cur- 
riculum. A  diploma  is  not  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  preparation,  but  specific  statement 
is  required  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
in  each  branch  of  study.  Blanks  art  fumUJied  by  the 
Unwerwity  for  the  presentation  of  eueh  eredite,  and 
mil  be  mailed  on  applieation  to  the  Dean  of  Medical 
Studente. 

Such  credits  are  accepted  without  examination  from 
afiSliated  or  co-operating  schools  (see  list  below),  also 
from  the  accredited  schools  of  certain  state  universi- 
ties (see  list  below).  Students  from  schools  not  recog- 
nized by  the  University  must  submit  to  examination 
in  the  branches  required. 

1.  Times  and  places  of  examinations, — Examina- 
tions for  admission  are  held  three  times  a  year  at  the 
University.    (For  dates  see  the  Calendar,  p.  n.) 

2.  Fee  for  examination  for  admission. — A  fee  of 
15  is  charged  for  examination  for  admission.  This 
is  paid  when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same 
fee  is  paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from 
co-operating  schools. 

3.  Students  from  Morgan  Park  Academy,  the 
University  High  School  (the  South  Side  Academy 
and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  combined), 
and  the  Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Sclwols  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  a 
sutfject  certificate  covering  each  of  the  subjects  stated 
above  as  required  for  admission. 

4.  Accredited  Schools  of  certain  State  Universities, 
—For  the  year  beginning  June  17,  1906,  credits  from 
the  following  schools,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
list,  will  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Medical 
Course  of  the  University:  four-year  high  schools  and 


academies  on  the  accredited  lists  of  the  following  uni- 
versities: the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University 
of  Indiana,  and  the  University  of  Ohio. 

B.  OOLLSGB  WORK  RBQUIBSD  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  the  year  beginning  June  17, 1906,  there  will  be 
demanded,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sipn  to  the  Junior  College  (Freshman  class),  eighteen 
Majors  of  college  work,  six  of  which  must  have  been 
in  branches  which  especially  prepare  one  for  the  study 
of  Medicine  (see  pp.  100, 101  of  this  Register  for  the 
two-year  course  of  college  studies  recommended  for 
this  purpose).  Three  Majors  of  College  Chemistry  (or 
two  Majors  in  addition  to  one  year  of  high-school 
Chemistry),  one  Major  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  two 
Majors  of  college  Physics,  a  thorough  course  in 
elementary  Biology  (each  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
with  laboratory  work),  and  three  Majors  of  Latin 
(Caesar  and  Elementary  Prose),  unless  2  units  of  Latin 
have  been  taken  in  high  school,  must  have  been 
taken,  and  the  student  must  possess  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German  or  of  French.  This  preparation  may 
be  accomplished  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  six 
Quarters.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  Medical 
Courses  conditioned  in  not  more  than  six  Majors  of 
college  work,  but  all  of  the  required  high-school  work 
must  have  been  completed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  extra  credits 
which  will  be  required  in  addition  to  high-school  work 
may  be  secured  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  attend- 
ance during  extra  Quarters  before  entering  the  medical 
course,  or,  in  small  part,  by  taking  extra  work  in  these 
Colleges  during  the  student*s  attendance*  upon  the 
medical  course.  A  student  may  qualify  for  admission 
to  the  medical  course  by  prolonging  his  attendance  or 
taking  extra  work  in  the  University.  Credit  will  be 
accepted  for  such  work  in  any  other  college  or  univer- 
sity of  equal  standing. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE 


Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the 
Medical  Course  of  the  University  as  follows: 

Students  from  other  medical  schools  whose  stand- 
ards are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of  this  institution 
may  receive   credit   for  time   spent — estimated   in 


months — and  for  work  successfully  completed  in  such 
institutions,  provided  it  is  equivalent  to  corresponding 
work  in  the  medical  course  in  the  University.  Such 
a  student  should  give  an  explicit  statement  in  regard 
to  his  preliminary  education  before  beginning  the 


*  A  unit  correspondB  to  a  daily  recitatioa  tbronaboat  the  sohool  year  of  thirty-six  weeks. 
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study  of  Medicine,  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending 
of  each  session  attended  in  a  medical  college,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  college  and  a  statement  of  the 
studies  which  he  has  successfully  completed,  this 
latter  statement  setting  forth,  if  possible,  the  exact 
number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject.  The  credit 
claimed  in  each  branch  must  be  passed  upon  by  the 


Dean  of  Medical  Students  or  by  the  head  of  the  cor- 
responding Department  at  the  University. 

Application  &tonlp«.— Blanks  for  presenting  these 
credits  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Dean 
of  Medical  Students.  A  student  may  matriculate  at 
any  time  in  person,  or  by  correspondence. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
ROUTINB  OF  ENTRANCE 


Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Thb  Umiyxb- 
siTT  OF  Chicago,  Chicago,  IlL  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student 
should  bring  his  admisnan  eredita  (see  p.  96),  if  he 
is  entering  the  Medical  Course  at  its  beginning ;  his 
letter  of  diamiaadi  tLud  an  official  statement  concern- 
ing his  previous  work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced 


standing  from  another  institution;  and  his  diploma, 
if  he  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  School. 
These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office 
of  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  Room  13,  Physiology 
Building.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  in  the 
Dean's  office  as  to  the  mode  of  matriculating  and 
registering  for  courses  of  instruction  desired. 


PEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION.  DEPOSITS,  AND  APPARATUS 


1.  MatrictUation  fee, 

a)  The  matriculation  fee  is  15,  and  is  required 
of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 
It  is  payable  but  once. 

b)  A  medical  student  will  also  matriculate  as  a 
student  of  Rush  Medical  College.  No  extra  fee 
is  charged,  and  the  matriculation  is  good  for  the 
complete  medical  course,  including  the  clinical 
years. 

e)  An  undergraduate  student,  candidate  for  a 
bachelor's  degree,  who  wishes  to  take  the  medi- 
cal course  as  a  part  of  the  work  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  will  matriculate  also  as  a  student  of  Rush 
Medical  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  of  his  work  in  the  medical  course  (see  p. 
96, 2  c).  No  extra  fee  is  charged,  and  the  matric- 
ulation is  good  for  the  complete  medical  course, 
including  the  clinical  years. 

NOTB.— Matriculation  for  Bush  Medical  College  can  be 
aooompliahed  at  the  University  tbroogh  the  Dean  of  Medical 
Students. 

2.  Tuition  fee, 

a)  The  tuition  fee  for  the  medical  courses  (3  to 
3^  Majors  each  Quarter)  is  $00  per  Quarter, 
including  all  laboratory  fees. 

Under  the  medical-practice  acts  and  the  rules 
of  the  medical  examining  boards  of  most  of  the 
states  of  this  country,  an  applicant  for  a  license 
to  practice  must  have  attended  at  least  four 
annual  sessions  in  a  recognized  medical  school. 


Therefore,  a  student  taking  the  medical  courses 
with  a  view  of  procuring  the  degree  of  M.D. 
must  matriculate  as  a  medical  student  at  least 
forty<five  months  before  the  date  of  his  expected 
graduation  in  medicine.  From  the  date  of  such 
matriculation  he  is  required  to  pay  the  tuition 
fee  for  the  medical  courses,  whether  he  is  regis- 
tered as  a  Junior  College  student,  a  Senior  Col- 
lege student,  a  Graduate  student,  or  as  a  Medi- 
cal Course  student. 

In  order  that  a  Graduate  student,  Senior  or 
Junior  College  student,  may  have  his  work 
counted  toward  the  MJ>.  degree,  he  must  be 
matriculated  as  a  student  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege and  must  each  Quarter  secure  from  the 
Dean  of  Medical  Students  a  card  of  advice  as 
to'registration,  and  must  present  this  card  to  his 
own  Dean  on  registering  with  him. 

NoTB.— A  student  who  is  taking  the  medical  conrses  with  no 
intention  of  secnrins  the  medical  degree,  maj,  if  he  prefers,  pay 
the  nsnal  University  fee  of  $40  per  Qaarter,  with  additional 
laboratory  fees  as  foUows: 

In  Chemistry  and  Practical  Gross  Anatomy,  $5  for  a  Major 
.course  and  $2.50  for  a  Minor  course. 

In  all  Biological  Laboratory  courses,  except  Practical  Oross 
Anatomy,  $2JS0  for  a  Major  course  and  $1.25  f6r  a  Minor  course. 

h)  Students  taking  two  Majors  or  less  will  pay 

$20  per  Major  and  laboratory  fees, 
c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 

payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  baoh 

QUARTBR.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 

Cobb  Lecture  HaU,  Boom  Al, 
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Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University 
bills  are  paid.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation 
within  the  first  five  days  of  the  Quarter  are  not 
regarded  as  members  of  the  University.  After  the 
fifth  day,  to  secure  membership  in  the  University 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
15  for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

3.  DeponiXn, 

a)  A  deposit  of  15  is  required  from  each  student 
to  cover  the  cost  of  unnecessary  damage  in  the 
University  buildings,  and  of  avoidable  loss 
and  breakage  in  the  laboratories.  The  deposit 
must  be  made  on  entering  the  University.  De- 
ductions will  be  made  from  this  deposit  to 
cover  the  cost  of  articles  not  returned,  or  of 
damage  to  University  property.  Ejach  student 
will  be  charged  for  damage  or  loss  for  which  he 
is  individually  responsible,  and  for  his  pro  raia 
share  of  damage  or  loss,  the  responsibility  for 
which  cannot  be  individually  located.  The  bal- 
ance will  be  refunded. 
6)  Each  student  who  procures  a  skeleton  from  the 
Osteological  Laboratory  will  deposit  $12  for  the 
same,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  when  the 
skeleton  is  returned  uninjured;  he  may,  how- 
ever, retain  the  skeleton,  if  he  so  desires,  in  ex- 
change for  the  amount  deposited. 


4.  Mieroscopie  and  other  laboratory  apparatus  and 
supplies. 

a)  A  compound  microscope  is  required  for  most  of 
the  medical  courses.  Every  student  is  strongly 
advised  to  purchase  a  good  microscope,  with  an 
immersion  lens,  in  order  that  he  may  become 
familiar  with  the  same  instrument  which  he  will 
use  after  his  graduation.  Students  not  possess- 
ing a  microscope  may  rent  one  from  the  Univer- 
sity Supply  Department,  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per 
Quarter  for  a  compound  microscope,  and  $1 
additional  for  an  immersion  lens. 

h)  Biological  coupon  tickets  ($2.50  or  $5)  may  be 
procured  from  the  Registrar  for  the  purchase, 
at  the  Supply  Department,  of  dissecting  instru- 
ments, microscope  slidee,  covers,  and  slide-boxes, 
chemical  apparatus  (breakage),  and  such  other 
appliances  as  may  be  required  in  the  laboratory 
courses. 

e)  Students  taking  courses  in  Chemistry  are  re- 
quired to  purchase  Chemistry  coupon  tickets. 
Unused  portions  of  coupon  tickets  are  refunded. 

d)  The  necessary  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at 
the  University  Press. 

e)  All  students  taking  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Physical  Culture  are  required  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  gymnasium  suit  for  use  in  the 
gymnasium.   The  cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  $4. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

For  information  concerning  rooms,  board,  and 
general  expenses,  see  p.  67  of  this  Register, 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty  six  weeks  of  a  medical 
student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  Quad- 
rangles: 

THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM 


Lowest 

ATera^e 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition* 

$180.00 

00.00 

100.00 

15.00 

10.00 

nso.co 

105.00 
126.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$180.00 

R6Dt  and  oar6  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry  

TeztboolEB  and  stationery 

85.00 
50.00 

$365.00 

$456.00 

$715.00 

The  academic  year  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
of  Rush  Medical  College  is  divided  into  four  Quarters. 
These  are  designated  as  the  Summer,  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring  Quarters,  beginning,  respectively, 
about  June  17,  and  on  the  first  of  October,  the  first  of 
January,  and  the  first  of  April,  each  continuing  for 
twelve  weeks.  A  recess  of  one  week  9ccurs  between 
the  end  of  each  Quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
following,  excepting  that  there  is  no  recess  between 
the  end  of  the  Spring  and  the  beginning  of  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  and  that  there  is  a  recess  of  one  month 
at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 


THE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 
QUARTER  SYSTEM 

The  general  course  of  instruction  in  Rush  Medical 
College  requires  four  years  of  study  in  residence,  with 
a  minimum  of  attendance  upon  three  Quarters  of  each 
year.  These  years  are  designated  as  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years,  respectively. 

A  student  may  begin  his  college  work  on  the  first 
day  of  any  Quarter  (eee,  however,  p.  100,  §  5),  and 
may  continue  in  residence  for  as  many  successive 
Quarters  as  he  desires,  and  will  receive  credit  for 
work  accomplished.    Attendance  during  all  the  four 


*  Medical  students  attendins  the  first  Quarter  must  pay  the  matrictdation  fee  of  |5  to  the  University. 
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Quarters  of  the  year  b  optional,  but  will  not  secure 
a  time  credit  of  more  than  one  year  in  a  medical 
school.  At  least  forty-five  months  must  elapse  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  first  matriculation  and  the  date 
of  graduation.  Under  the  restrictions  imposed,  this 
system  does  not  conflict  with  the  existing  medical- 
practice  acts,  nor  with  the  rulings  of  the  various  State 
Boards  of  Medical  Examiners. 


THE  SUMMER  QUABTEB 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  special  opportunities 
afforded  for  medical  study  in  the  Summer  Quarter. 
The  climate  of  Chicago  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
midsummer  work.  Instruction  in  all  Departments  is 
given  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  ^ 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE  FOR  THE  FRESHMAN  AND 

SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


1.  Outline  of  the  course. — The  course  for  the  first  two 
years*  work  in  Medicine  consists  mainly  of  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences:  Human  Anat- 
omy, Microscopic  Anatomy,  Histology,  Neurology,  and 
Embryology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Toxicology,  Pharmacology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathol- 
ogy. All  of  this  work  is  given  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

2.  Amount  of  work,— The  amount  of  work  required 
is  18  Majors.  A  Major  (Mj)  is  the  unit  of  work,  and 
consists  of  5  hours  per  week  in  classroom  throughout 
one  Quarter  (12  weeks)  or  the  equivalent  amount  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  (a  total  of  60  hours'  classroom 
work  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  laboratory  work). 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  of  classroom  work. 

A  Minor  (M)  consists  of  5  hours  a  week  in  class- 
room throughout  one  Term  (6  weeks)  or  the  equiva- 
lent  amount  in  the  laboratory  (a  total  of  90  hours  of 
classroom  work,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  labora- 
tory work). 

A  Double  Major  (DMj)  course  occupies  twice  as 
many  hours  per  week  as  does  a  Major;  a  half  Major 
course  OPfj),  one-half  the  time  per  week. 
3.  The  curriculum, 

a)  £xcept  in  the  case  of  certain  students  with  spe- 
cial preparation  (see  below  4),  all  the  work  of 
the  medical  course  is  prescribed  for  those  who 
wish  to  receive  credit  for  the  first  two  years*  work 
in  Medicine.  For  students  entering  after  June 
16, 1905,  it  consists  of  the  following  courses:* 

(1)  Chbmistrt  (Toxicology):    %  Major  (19t) 

(2)  Anatomy:  1%  Majors,  as  follows: 

Human  Anatomy  (Osteology  and  Dissect- 
ing), 4  Majors  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6). 
Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology. 
1%  Majors  (10. 11). 
Embryology,  1  Major  (Zoology  20  or  21). 


Neurology,  1  Major  (Neurology  3). 

(3)  Phtsiolooy:  6}^  Majors,  as  follows: 

Physiology,  S}4  Majors  (12, 13, 14). 
Physiological  Chemistry,  1)4  Majors  (20). 
Pharmacology,  1%  Majors  (21). 

(4)  Patholoot:  Z)4  Majors,  as  follows: 

Bacteriology,  1%  Majors  (1). 
Pathology,  2  Majors  (2A,  2B). 

4.  Election  of  medical  courses.— Students  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  Medi- 
cine provided  they  have  had  the  following  preparation: 
18  Majors  (approximately  two  years)  of  college  work 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
done  in  some  other  university  or  college  of  good  stand- 
ing. This  work  must  have  included  2  Majors  of  Phys- 
ics, 3  Majors  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (or  2  Majors  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry  in  addition  to  one  year  of  high- 
school  Chemistry),  1  Major  of  Organic  Chemistry,  1 
Major  of  General  Biology  with  laboratory  work,  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German  or  of  French. 

In  electing  his  work  the  student  should  bear  in 
mind: 

a)  That  the  right  of  election  must  be  confirmed  in 

writing  in  advance  by  the  Dean. 
h)   That  his  registration  for  each  Quarter  must  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

c)  That  the  prerequisites  for  any  course  must  have 
been  satisfied  before  the  course  can  be  elected. 

d)  That  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  the  several 
branches  is  required  for  graduation  in  Medicine. 

5.  Arrangement  of  courses. — The  order  of  courses 
has  been  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  for  the 
student  beginning  his  medical  studies  with  any  single 
Quarter  of  the  year,  a  complete  annual  course  during 
any  three  consecutive  Quarters;  but  students  are  ad- 
vised to  begin  their  medical  work  proper  with  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  if  possible. 


*  Detailed  statements  conceromg  the  courses  are  given  below  under  the  Tarious  departments  of  instmction.    Thej  should  be 
consulted  in  every  case  in  regard  to  equivcUerU  courses  which  may  be  submitted  for  those  whose  numbers  are  given  in  the  above  table. 
fThe  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  course  numbers  in  the  corresponding  Department. 
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ABRANOEMENT  OF  CX)URSES  FOR  SIX  QUARTERS 


The  following  table  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
ooursee  for  the  six  Quarters  of  work  comprised  in  the 
first  two  years  of  Medicine  and  the  recommended  se- 
quence of  studies.  No  student,  however,  is  obliged  to 
fcdJow  the  order  given,  or  to  take  full  work  in  any 
Quarter.  Credit  will  be  given  for  every  course  satis- 
factorily completed. 

FIBST  NINB  MAJOB8  OF  WORK 

(Freahman  year  of  the  Medical  Conne) 

AMiwM^  Quarter,  1909 


Spring  Quarter,  1907 


Subject 


Embryology . 
Pbysioloffy.. 
Nearology... 


Depart-      Coarse      v«i«*» 
miSt  No.         ^^^^ 


Zoology 

Physiology 

Nearology 


20 
12 
8 


IMi 

i3 


SECOND  NINB  MAJORS  OF  WORK 

(Sophomore  year  of  the  Medical  Coarse) 

Aiiiwmn  Quarter,  1906 


Sabjeet 


Subject 

Depart- 
ment 

Coarse 
No. 

Valae 

Splanohnology,  Histology,  and 
Cytology 

Anatomy 
Anatomy 

Anatomy 

10 

lor2and 

4orS 

6 

IMJ 

DisMotion  (Hnman) 

Osteology  (Homan) 

2MJ 
HMJ 

Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Sabject 

Depart- 
ment 

<^r  1   ""^-0 

Splanchnology,  Histology,  and 

Cytology 

Dissection  (Haman) 

Pbysiologioal  Chemistry 

Anatomy 
Anatomy 
Physiology 

20         IHM 

Bacteriology . 
Physiology... 


Depart- 
ment 


Pathology 
Physiology 


Coarse 
No. 


1 
13 


Yalae 


i^^ 


Winter  Q%Mrter,  1907 


Sabject 


Physiology . 
Pathology.. 
Dissection.. 


Depart- 
ment 


Physiology 
Pathology 
Anatomy 


Coarse 
No. 


14 

2A 

8 


Valae 


IMJ 
lli 
IH 


Spring  Quarter,  1907 


Subject 


Pathology 

Pharmaooloffy 

Chemistry  of  Medicinal  Drags., 


Depart- 
ment 


Pathology 
Physiology 
Chemistry 


Coarse 
No. 


21 
19 


Valae 


IMJ 
IHM 

ViM 


For  other  courses  given  in  each  Quarter  see  departmental  statements. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  of  the  University  are  open  to  medical  students  on  the  same  conditions 
as  to  other  students  of  the  University.  A  complete  statement  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships,  are  given  on  p.  66  of  this  RegUter. 


FELLOWSHIPS,  HOSPITAL  INTERNES,  AND  PRIZES 
(RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE) 


A  detailed  statement  of  the  fellowships,  intemeships, 
and  prizes  open  to  students  of  Rush  Medical  College 


is  given  in  the  annual  Circular  of  Information,  which 
may  be  had  on  application. 


COURSES  GIVEN  IN  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 


In  the  Summer  Quarter,  1906,  the  following  courses 
for  medical  and  pre- medical  students  are  announced 
(for  further  information  see  the  Quarterly  Announce- 
ments^ Summer  Quarter,  1906,  and  the  departmental 
statements  in  this  Register):  General  Physics  (lA,  2, 
and  3),  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1,  2,  lA,  IB,  2A, 
2B),  General  Organic  Chemistry  (17,  18,  20,  21,  22), 
Qualitative  Analysis  (6  and  7),  Quantitative  Analysis 
(8  and  9),  Bacteriology  (lA,  4),  Embryology  (21),  His- 


tologry.  Splanchnology  (11  A),  Osteology  (6A),  Phyei* 
ology  (13, 15,  21,  43,  44,  51, 1  and  2),  Pathology  2,  and 
advanced  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Anatomy,  Neurology,  and  Pathology.  Special  courses 
for  physicians  are  given  in  Anatomy  and  Pathology. 

Supervision  of  work. — In  addition  to  the  regular 
supervision  of  the  Dean,  the  grades  of  medical  stu- 
dents are  reviewed  each  Quarter  by  the  Committee  on 
Promotions,  representing  all  the  Departments  giving 
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medical  instruction  of  the  first  two  years.  If  a  stu- 
dent*8  work  is  poor,  the  committee  may  revise  or  limit 
his  registration,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  may  request 
his  withdrawal  from  the  medical  courses. 

Certificate  of  completion  of  the  first  18  Majors. — 
On  completion  of  his  first  two  years  in  Medicine,  the 
work  of  each  student  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Promotions.  If  his  work  is  considered  satisfac- 
tory, a  certificate  of  completion  of  the  first  18  Majors 
of  medical  studies  is  issued.   If  his  work  is  considered 


unsatisfactory  or  doubtful,  the  committee  may  require 
further  work  in  one  or  more  Departments,  or  subject 
the  student  to  such  examination  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  Junior 
class  in  Rush  Medical  College  without  the  above- 
mentioned  certificate.  Students  with  conditions  in 
work  of  the  first  two  years  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
proceed  with  their  clinical  studies,  but  such  permis- 
sion does  not  constitute  admission  to  the  Junior 
class. 


THE  DEGREES  OP  8.B.,*  A.B.,  AND  PH.B. 


1.    ttEDICAL  WOBK  IN  THB  COUBSBS  FOB  THB  BACHE- 
LOR'S DEGBEB 

The  first  two  years*  work  in  Medicine  consists  almost 
entirely  of  courses  in  pure  science,  which  are  open  as 
electives  to  all  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  at 
the  University,  who  have  had  the  necessary  preliminary 
work  in  science. 


Full  details  in  reference  to  these  combined  courses 
are  given  in  the  annual  Circular  of  Information  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Courses.! 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
(IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  THB  UNIVERSITF  OF  CHICAGO) 


The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine : 

The  candidate  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  studied  Medicine  the  legal 
period.  He  must  have  paid  all  dues,  must  have  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements,  and  must  have  main- 
tained unexceptional  conduct  while  at  the  College. 

He  must  have  attended  twelve  full  quarters,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  time,  in  a  recognized  medical 
school,  of  which  at  least  the  last  three  quarters  must 
have  been  in  this  institution,  and  forty-five  months 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his  fbrst 
course  of  medical  lectures  and  the  date  of  his  gradua- 
tion. 

He  must  have  completed,  successfully,  all  of  the 
work  required,  as  fbllowE(:  18  Majors  of  work  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  comprising  a  mini- 
mum of  6  Majors  in  Anatomy  (from  courses  offered  in 
the  Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Neurology  and  the 
Subdepartment  of  Embryology;  these  courses  include 
both  Qross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy]:);  5  Majors  in 
Physiology  (from  courses  offered  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology  and  the  Subdepartment  of  Physiological 
Chemistry);  1  Major  in  Pharmacology;  3  Majors  in 
the  Departments  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology;  3 

*Tho  required  courses  for  the  S.B.  degree  are  given  in  bold>faced  type;  the  courses  recommended  to  be  chosen  as  eleotiyes  ar# 
given  in  common  type. 

tSee  also  the  article  in  the  Medical  Number  of  the  UrUvenity  Record^  May«  1903,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 
iThey  must  include  the  dissection  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  human  body. 


Majors  in  one  or  more  of  these  Departments  of  hi 
choice. 

His  work  for  the  first  two  years  must  be  pronounced 
satisfactory  by  the  Committee  on  Promotions,  when  a 
certificate  for  the  completion  of  the  first  18  Majors 
of  medical  work  will  be  issued  to  him. 

Twenty-one  Majors  of  work  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  comprising  a  minimum  of  2  Majors  in  Phar- 
macy, Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Preventive 
Medicine  ;  1  Major  in  Pathology ;  4  Majors  in  Medi- 
cine ;  5}4  Majors  in  Surgery,  at  least  1  Major  of  which 
must  be  in  Surgical  Anatomy;  3  Majors  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  at  least  2  Majors  of  which  must  be 
in  Obstetrics;  1^  Majors  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Throat,  and  Nose ;  1  Major  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear ;  1  Major  in  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  at  least 
A  Majors  in  each;  2  additional  Majors  in  any  branch  or 
branches  of  his  choice. 

He  must  have  passed,  successfully,  a  final  exanuna- 
tion,  both  written  and  practical,  in  (1)  Medicine ;  (2) 
Surgery ;  (3)  Obstetrics,  and  (4)  one  of  the  following 
branches,  chosen  by  him :  (a)  Gynecology ;  (b)  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Throat,  and  Nose ;  (c)  Ophthalmology 
and  Otology ;  or  (d)  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  Acting  PresideDt  of  the  University,  Harbt  Pbatt  Judbon,  HaskeU  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

Tiie  University  Recorder,  Alonso  Kstoham  Parksr,  HcukeU  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  11. 

Tbe  Secretary  to  the  President,  Hbnbt  Pobteb  Chaitdler,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

Tbe  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Nathanibl  Butlbb,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 

Tiie  Dean  of  the  Technological  Course   of   the   University  High  School,  Hbnbt  Holmbs  Bblfibld,  Manual 

Training  Building,  Room  102. 
The  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  William  Bishop  Owbn,  Manual  Training 

Building,  Room  164. 
The  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Luakna  Robbbtson,  Manual  Training  Building,  Room  165. 
The  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  Wilbub  Samxtbl  Jaokman,  Emmons   Blaine  Hall, 

Room  19a 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

HARRT  PRATT  JUDSON,  AJtf^  LL.D.,  Acting  President  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Comparative 
Polities  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M^  LL.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 

WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School;  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  PhJ).,  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School;  Associate 
Professor  of  Education, 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  MTERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 

JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLEl,  AJ£,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer 
Quarter,  1906). 

DANIEL  P.  MaoMILLAN,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Child-Study  in  Chicago  Public  Schools;  Lecturer  on  Educa- 
tion (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

BMILY  JANE  RICE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Literature, 

MARTHA  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Beading,  and  Dramatic  Art, 

ZONIA  BABER,  S.B.,  AssocicUe  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  PhJ).,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics, 

WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  PTi.D„  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology, 

CABL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training, 

ELEANOR  SMITH,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Music, 

BERTHA  PAYNE,  Instr%tetor  in  Kindergarten  Training, 

LILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 

ANTOINETTE  BELLE  HOLLISTER,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling, 

IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  B.R,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of  Museum. 

IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian^  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 

CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNB  LANGLEY,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Sloyd  for  PHmary  Grades. 

ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Constructive  Work  for  Primary  Grades, 

AMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  Associate  in  Household  Economics. 
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GERTRUDE  SMITH,  A»»i%tant  in  Music;  Piano  and  Theory, 

LELIA  PURD7,  ABsiatant  in  Textiles. 

RUTH  ABBOTT,  B.L.S..  Assistant  in  Library, 

FR£2DERICK  EMERY  WALRATH,  Assistant  in  AH  and  Clay  Modeling. 

GEORQ  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

ZOE  SMITH  BRADLEY,  Jlfunc,  Voice  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

[For  the  Facnlty  of  the  UniTenitj  High  School,  see  p.  28  of  this  BegUUr.2 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

[For  the  Faonltj  of  the  UniTeraity  Elementary  School,  see  p.  80  of  this  Begitter.] 


THE   SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION 
HISTORY  AND  AIM 


The  School  of  Education  of  the  Universitjr  of  Chi- 
cago was  formed  by  the  consolidation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  McCormick  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the 
late  Colonel  Francis  W.Parker;  the  Laboratory  School 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John 
Dewey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education;  the 
South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Asso- 
ciate Professor  William  B.  Owen,  of  the  University; 
and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  whose  head 
for  many  years  has  been  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield.  There 
is,  therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a 


complete  school  system — ^kindergarten,  elementary, 
high  school,  and  college  grades — with  opportunities 
for  training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educa- 
tional surroundings,  and  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
great  university.  The  fundamental  element  in  the 
significance  of  this  School  of  Education,  is  the  desire 
and  resolute  purpose  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  through  inspiring 
teachers  with  more  vital  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  their  work,  and  through  furniahing 
them  with  the  intellectual  equipments  necessary  to 
make  them  effective  and  apt  in  carrying  out  such 
broadened  and  deep  ideals. 


THE  BUILDINGS 


The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situ- 
ated on  Scammon  court,  between  Kimbark  and  Mon- 
roe avenues,  the  main  building  facing  the  Midway 
Plaisance. 

First  floor — On  the  first  floor  are  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  College  and  of  the  Elementary  School, 
the  Kindergarten  and  the  following  four  grades  of  the 
Elementary  School,  the  departments  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics  of  the  College  and  High  School,  and  other 
classrooms. 

Second  floor — On  the  second  floor  is  the  Library, 
with  some  15,000  volumes;  a  reading-room;  a  Seminar 
room;  the  departments  of  Geography,  History,  and 
Oral  Reading;  a  gymnasium,  with  office  and  examina- 
tion rooms,  for  the  primary  grades;  and  classrooms 
for  grades  from  the  seventh  to  ninth  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  There  is  also  a  complete  theater  with 
stage,  footlights,  drop  curtain,  etc.  This  room  will 
accommodate  about  200  persons,  and  in  it  many  plays 
are  given  during  the  year  by  the  children  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School. 


27itrd>loor— Immediately  above  the  Library  is  the 
Museum,  which  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
school;  the  laboratories  of  Psychology,  Nature  Study, 
Home  Economics,  and  Chemistry;  the  tenth  Grade  of 
the  Elementary  School. 

Fourth  floor— On.  the  fourth  floor  are  the  depart- 
ments of  Music,  Elementary  Wood- working,  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Clay-Modeling  and  Pottery,  Sewing  and 
Textiles,  Photography. 

A  special  feature  of  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Lunch- 
room. This  is  equipped  to  serve  luncheon  to  1,000  per- 
sons, and  has  seating  accommodation  for  200  at  one  time. 

On  the  deck  of  the  central  tower  of  the  building 
(which  also  furnishes  space  for  the  meteorological 
instruments)  a  camera  obecura  has  been  constructed, 
by  means  of  which  a  large  picture  of  any  section  of 
the  surrounding  landscape  can  be  projected  into  a 
dark  room  immediately  below. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  kiln-room 
and  the  casting-room. 

The  Manual-Training  Building  of  the  School  of  Eklu- 
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cation  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  is  completely  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its 
dimensions  are  360  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between 
are  one-story  high  and  are  lighted  by  a  saw-tooth 
roof.  The  drawing-rooms  are  well  lighted  and  are  fur- 
nished with  the  latest  appliances,  including  facilities 
for  blue-printing.  The  wood-shops  have  a  complete 
outfit  of  benches,  carpenters'  and  turners'  tools,  lathes, 
planer,  band  and  circular  saw,  and  complete  facilities 
for  cabinet-making.  The  forge-shop  is  furnished 
with  down-draft  forges,  pressure  blower  and  exhaust 
fiui,  a  complete  outfit  of  smithing  tools,  gas  furnace  for 
tempering  and  brasing,  and  also  drill  and  emery 
wheels.  The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  cupola,  facili- 
ties  for  floor  and  bench- work,  two  brass  furnaces,  core 
oven  with  reyolving  iron  shelves,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  patterns  and  flasks.  The  machine  shop  is 
equipped  with  eighteen  lathes  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  swing,  planer,  shaper,  two  universal  milling 
machines,  two  drill  presses,  sensitive  drill,  water  tool 
grinder,  universal  grinder,  and  a  large  assortment  of 


small  tools.  All  machinery  in  the  building  is  driven 
by  electric  motors. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court, 
consists  of  two  rooms,  each  96  by  60  feet  in  size, 
flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms. 
The  south  gymnasium  is  equipped  with'  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  a  number  of  ^'developing 
appliances*'  and  apparatus  designed  for  the  use  of 
girls.  Four  periods  per  week  are  prescribed  for  each 
student,  three  attendance  records  in  the  technical  de- 
partment of  the  High  School  being  the  minimum. 
Four  experienced  specialists  competent  to  advise  and 
instruct  in  all  phases  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  gen- 
eral  plan,  comprise  the  staff  of  the  physical  training 
department. 

The  school  garden  occupies  about  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  well  planted  grounds.  This  area  has  been  set 
aside  permanently  for  the  use  of  the  school  as  a  means 
of  study  and  recreation.  It  contains  a  sylvan  theater, 
with  an  ample  natural  stage  and  space  accommoda- 
tions for  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people. 


THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION 


The  College  of  Education  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  It  is  not 
cmly  a  college  of  the  University  with  all  college  privi- 
leges, but  also  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  has  therefore  a  very  intimate  connection, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  University  High  School, 
Academic  and  Manual  Training  Departments,  and  the 
University  Elementary  School,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  every  department  of  the  University  itself,  par- 
ticularly the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology. This  union  of  educational  forces  makes  it 
poenble  to  combine  theory  and  practice  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory way  and  thus  attain  the  desired  end  of  giving 
the  Btudents-in-training  command  of  the  fundamental 
intellectual  tools  of  the  work  which  they  are  about  to 
undertake. 

Chapel  assembly --Btxxdenis  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation meet  in  Chapel  assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10: 30 
A.  M.,  Room  214.    Attendance  is  required. 

Bhysieal  eulture^Two  hours  a  week  during  four 
Quarters  are  required  of  students  in  Courses  A  and 
B;  during  two  Quarters,  of  students  in  the  Arts  and 
Teclmology  courses. 

College  of  Edueatian  Council— The  Council  is  com- 
poeed  of  five  members  elected  as  follows:  one  from 
students  in  Course  A,  one  from  those  in  the  Kinder- 


garten course,  one  from  those  in  Arts  and  Technology, 
and  two  from  those  in  Course  B.  This  Council  serves 
as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  only  those  may  be 
chosen  as  Councilors  whose  academic  records  make 
them  eligible  for  public  appearance. 

Unelassifled  students— For  regulations  governing 
unclassified  students,  see  p.  62  of  this  Register, 

Practice'teaehing. — No  person  may  receive  the  di- 
ploma, certificate,  or  degree  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion who  has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  practice-teaching.  These  are  outlined  in  connec- 
tion with  the  curricula  of  the  various  courses. 

The  general  statement  is  as  follows : 

Students  registering  for  practice  are  required  to  give 
at  least  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work.  In  addition,  they 
must  attend  the  critic  meetings  conducted  by  the 
principals  and  the  critic  teachers  at  prearranged  hours, 
and  allow  for  such  other  time  in  the  practice  school 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  efficiency  on  their  part 
and  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Three  classes  of  Curricula  have  been  arranged  in  the 
College  of  Education: 

I.    THB  TWO  TRABS  OOUBSB8 

(a)  General  Course  A :    For  elementary  school  teach- 
ers:   two  years,  based  upon  graduation  from  a 
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high  school  haying  a  four  years'  course  and  recog- 
nized by  the  University. 

(h)  Kindergarten  Course:  for  the  training  of  persons 
who  desire  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten.  This  diff- 
ers but  slightly  from  the  general  course.  It  has 
the  same  admission  requirements  and  extends 
over  the  same  amount  of  time. 

(c)  Home  Economies,  Two  years,  based  upon  the 
same  admission  requirements  as  above,  excepting 
as  specified  in  the  description  of  the  course  below. 

II.    THB  FOUB  TBABS  COUB8BB 

(a)  Qeneral  Course  B :  For  persons  intending  to  teach 
in  almost  any  division  of  school  work,  but  es* 
pecially  as  secondary-school  teachers,  critic  teach- 
ers, departmental  supervisors  in  elementary  and 
normal  schools,  etc.:  Four  years,  based  upon  grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  having  a  four  years' 
oburse  and  recognized  by  the  University.  Of  the 
fifteen  units,  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed. 
The  degree  of  Ed.  B.  is  conferred  at  the  success- 
ful completion  of  this  course. 

(h)  Courses  for  students  preparing  to,  teach  particu- 
lar sutjjects  in  secondary  and  normal  schools: 
four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  Ed.  B.  and  based 
upon  the  general  admission  requirements  for  the 
degrees  A.B.,  S.B.,  andPh.B. 

III.    OOUB8B8  IV  ARTS  AMD  TBOHirOLOGT 

Two  years,  based  in  general  upon  the  same  admis- 
sion requirements  as  for  General  Course  A,  and  in- 
tended for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
special  subjects  in  elementary  schools;  also  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  supervisors  and  special  or  depart- 
mental teachers  in  normal  schools,  mechanical  and 


agricultural  colleges,  high   schools,   and  large  city 
school  systems. 

These  courses  have  their  own  specific  requirements 
indicated  in  the  detailed  statements  found  in  Part 
II  (Courses  of  Instruction)  and  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

Qwral  BtgutrtmwitB  for  Admtatton 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Ekiuca- 
tion  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a 
first-class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less 
than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Eiducation.  For  admis- 
sion to  Course  B  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed.  For 
details  see  admission  under  each  curriculum  given 
below.  For  requirements  of  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity, see  pp.  51-58  of  this  Register. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMA 

1.  A  student  must  have  been  registered  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  certificate,  or  degree,  aod  pursuing  courses 
prescribed  by  the  College  at  least  three  Quarters  before 
graduation  from  the  College  of  Eiducation. 

2.  No  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma,  certificate, 
or  degree  from  the  College  of  Eiducation  until  the 
Faculty  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  succees- 
fuUy  in  some  specified  g^ade,  department,  or  school. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  the  various  gene- 
ral courses  and  curricula,  see  the  Bulletin  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  College  of  Eiducation. 

For  description  of  the  separate  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion, see  Part  II,  of  this  Register. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  established  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Chicago  March  23, 1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named 
school  was  incorporated  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901. 

In  1903  the  two  schools  were  combined  to  form  the 
University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of 
the  group  of  schools  known  as  the  School  of  Education. 

The  School  Tear  is  divided  into  four  Quarters  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each.  The  majority  of  students 
are  expected  to  spend  but  three  Quarters  of  the  year 
in  study.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  and  students 


in  attendance  during  these  Quarters  (i.  e.,  October  to 
June  inclusive)  are  advised  to  take  their  vacation  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  those  offered  in  the  remaining  Quarters. 
The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  consider- 
ably different.  In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations 
are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to  fewer 
subjects.  A  special  circular,  describing  the  work  of 
the  Quarter,  is  published  during  the  Spring  Quarter, 
and  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  High  School  are 
arranged  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all  subjects  that 
may  fairly  belong  to  a  secondary  school  curriculum. 
They  provide  a  systematic  and  practical  training  for 
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Btudento  whose  formal  education  ends  with  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  also  an  adequate  preparation  for 
any  college  or  technical  school  in  the  country.  A  con- 
nderable  portion  of  the  work  is  elective.  The  choice 
ofBtudies  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the  needs  and 


future  pursuits  of  the  pupil;  in  part,  by  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  studies  themselves.  The  wide  range 
of  electivee  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  exer- 
cise a  large  degree  of  choice.  This  choice,  however,  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deans. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL 


The  University  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  divisions  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Allowing  two  years  in  the  kindergarten,  the  school 
oovers  a  period  of  ten  school  years,  closing  with,  but 
mclnding  what  is  generally  known  as  the  eighth  grade. 
£ach  school  year  is  represented  by  one  or  more  sec- 
tioDB  of  about  thirty-two  pupils  each  as  a  maximum* 
under  the  charge  of  a  critic  teacher  wi^  a  corps  of 
aasistantB.  The  Oritic  Teacher,  under  the  Princi- 
pal, is  vested  with  final  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  section  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  and  for 
the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  each 
•ection  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes;  for  prac- 
tice teaching  when  necessary,  the  class  is  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  largest  unit  of  the  school  is  the 
Division,  which  embraces  two  sections  or  school  years. 
This  combination  is  made  with  a  view  to  simplifying 
certain  problems  relating  to  promotion.  The  C(^- 
bge  teachers  co-operate  with  the  Principal  and  Critic 
Teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the  de- 
felopment  of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  supervision  of 
those  who  are  in  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  School  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for 
offering  instruction  of  high  grade.  Among  these  may 
bemeotioned  the  following  well-equipped  departments: 


domestic  arts  and  science,  including  cooking  and  tex- 
tiles; manual  training;  fine  arts,  including  drawing, 
painting,  clay* modeling,  book-binding,  and  pottery; 
physical  culture,  including  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
work;  natural  science,  geography,  and  history.  A 
museum  supplied  with  fine  working-collections,  and 
the  general  library  of  the  School  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  hundreds  of 
lantern  slides,  and  about  twenty  thousand  mounted 
pictures,  strongly  supplement  the  work  of  the  School. 

The  house  equipment  is  reinforced  by  carefully 
planned  field  and  excursion  work,  which  keeps  the 
pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life 
about  them. 

An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  has  been  set  aside  for 
permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  facilities  for  horticulture,  the  garden  also 
offers  opportunity  for  bee  keeping,  the  study  and 
,  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor 
instruments.  It  contains  a  small  water  garden  con- 
structed by  the  pupils,  and  a  sylvan  theater. 

The  work  is  in  part  departmental,  but  the  aim  is  so 
to  organize  it  that  it  may  most  effectively  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  children.  The  school  is  11 
session  three  full  Quarters,  with  an  extra  Term  under 
special  conditions  during  the  summer. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  now  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thnrber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and 
School  and  CoUege,  it  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  pur- 
pose during  these  fourteen  years.  It  is  the  organ  of 
no  particular  school  of  thought,  nor  does  it  represent 
Any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to 
be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  to  understand  the  significance  of 
their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  a  publication  of 
the  School  of  Education.    It  presents  the  questions 


of  method  in  teaching  and  of  subject-matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  (1)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  Ejlementary  School;  (2)  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education;  (3)  teach- 
ers engaged  in  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
outside  of  the  School  of  Education ;  (4)  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  special  teachers  in  element- 
ary schools;  (5)  instructors  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges  who  are  making  special  studies  in  particular 
departments  or  branches  of  subject-matter.  The  in- 
vestigations and  conclusions  of  all  classes  of  workers 
in  the  educational  world  whose  interests  touch  in  any 
way  those  of  the  elementary  school  are  represented 
in  this  journal. 
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THE  LIBRARY 


The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some 
15,000  volumes.  It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  wol*k.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  Pictures  illustrating  all  subjects  of 
study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for  use.    The 


library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists 
and  the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  dippings. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  number  of  Scholarships  are  assigned  each  year 
in  the  College  of  Education.  In  distributing  these 
Scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  fur- 
nish proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those 
who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  inten- 


tion of  remaining  at  least  three  Quarters,  and  who 
register  for  full  work.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship 
is  the  amount  of  the  tuition. 

Each  student  holding  a  Scholarship  is  expected  to 
render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in 
time  to  about  one  hour  daily. 


STUDENT  SERVICE 


A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to 
remunerated  service  as  messengers,  library  assist- 
ants, Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  QuoZt/lcatioTM.— One  Quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence for  which  fees  were  paid  in  full;  satisfactory 
standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration, — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President 
and  the  Business  Manager.    As  a  rule,  twenty  cents 


per  hour  is  allowed  for  service.  For  such  service  the 
student  will  receive  a  voucher  which,  when  presented 
to  the  Etegistrar  within  twenty  days  of  issue,  will  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  the  Quarter. 

NoTB.--Stadeiitf  who  do  not  give  satiafaotory  serrioe  will 
forfeit  all  remuneration.  Absences  are  charged  against  sta- 
dents  from  the  opening  of  the  Qoarter  nntil  the  time  that  the 
▼oncher  is  presented  and  the  tuition  settled,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  mode  of  payment. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Acting  Prbsidbnt  op  the  Univibsity,  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON. 

Sbobbtabt  op  the  Leotubb-Study  Depabtment,  WALTER  A.  PAYNE. 

Sbobbtaby  op  the  CJobbbspondence-Stddy  Dbpabtment,  HERVEY  POSTER  MALLORY. 

Seobetaby  op  the  Reading  and  Libbaby  Depabtment  in  the  Am ebican  Institute  op  Saobed  Liteba- 

TUBE.  GEORGIA  LOUISE  CHAMBERLIN. 
Assooiatb  Libbabian,  ZELLA  ALLEN  DIXSON. 
Chaibmen  op  Section  Committbbs: 

General  Literature,  RICHARD  GREEN  M(5ULTON. 

Sacred  Literature,  ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON. 

Historical  and  Social  Sciences,  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS. 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  JOHN  MERLE  COULTER. 

Education,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS. 


THE  FACULTY 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  AM.,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Profe89(yr  of  Church  History  and  HomUetics, 

ERI  BAKER  HULBERT,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeswr  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History, 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Pro/c««or  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  General  Literature, 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 
CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin, 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 
NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education, 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation, 
CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph J).,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Qreek  Language  and  Literature. 
BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediceval  and  English  History, 
WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Prof essor  of  English  Literature. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
BIARION  TALBOT,  AJM.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE.  PhJ).,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
8HAILER  MATHEWS,  AJtf.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 

JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Professw  of  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology;  Director  of 

the  Psychological  Laboratory. 
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THEODORE  GERALD  SOARES,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

QEORQE  RICHER  BERRY.  Ph.D..  Non-Resident  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

GENEVA  MISENER.  Ph.D.,  NonRendent  Professor  of  Greek. 

JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS.  A.B.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Social  Economies. 

RICHARD  BURTON,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  English  Literature. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

TOYOKICHI  lYENAGA.  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D..  Aesociate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

JOHN  WILDMAN  MONCRIEF,  A  Jd.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 

PRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bomanee  Philology. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  PK.D.,AssoeiaUProfesaor  of  Sociology. 

THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  AssoeiaU  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Pk.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Philosophy. 

JEROME  HALL  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Embryology. 

JARED  G.  CARTER  TROOP,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

EMILY  JANE  RIC£i,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Literature. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  English  Literature. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

MAXIME  INGRES,  B.teLBTTBBS,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph J).,  Assistant  Professor  of  MaihemaUcs. 

PRANK  MELVILLE  BRONSON,  A.M.,  Academy  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology. 

JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

GEORGE  AMOS  DORSBY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

IRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Pn.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

KURT  LAVES.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

GERALD  BIRNEY  SMITH,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

JAMES  WESTPALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History. 

LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  Ph  J).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

FOREST  RAY  yL0ULT01<,PH,D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

NATHANIEL  I.  RUBINKAM,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature. 

JANE  ADDAMS,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

HORACE  SPENCER  PISKE,  A.M,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature. 

EDWARD  ALFRED  STEINER,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Slavic  History  and  Literature. 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  Lecturer  in  EnglUh. 

WILLIAM  M.  R.  FRENCH,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 
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WELIilAM  NORMAN  GUTHRIE,  A.M.,  iMturtr  in  General  Literature. 
JAMES  SAMUEL  KIRTLEY,  A.B.,  D.D..  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature. 

LEWIS  NATHANIEL  CHASE,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  General  Literature. 

CHARLES  ALEXANDER  YOUNG,  Ph.B.,  Lecturer  in  Biblical  History  and  Literature. 

ARTHUR  EUGENE  BBSTOR,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

GLENN  DILLARD  GUNN,  Lecturer  in  Mueic. 

DAVID  BEATON,  A.M..  Lecturer  in  General  Literature. 

THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  A^.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

ERNEST  JEAN  DUBEDOUT,  Dr.  fes  Lbttres.  Instructor  in  French  Literature. 

SAMUEL  CARLYLE  JOHNSTON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  (the  Uniyeraity  High  School). 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  PH.D.,  Instructor  in  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  PhJ>.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Household  AdminiHration. 

EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Ancient  History. 

JOSEPHINE  CHESTER  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Head  Cataloguer. 

GLENN  MOODY  HOBBS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (the  Univereity  High  School). 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

ELLA  ADAMS  MOORE,  Ph.B.,  Non-Resident  Instructor  in  English. 

GEORGE  LINNEUS  MARSH,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Instructor  in  English. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

USX  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Instrwtor  in  French  and  Comparative  Literature. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ADOLF  CHARLES  von  N0£,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 

KATHERINE  ELIZABETH  DOPP.  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Instructor  in  Education. 

DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

NORMAN  MaoLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B..  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

CHARLES  CLAUDE  GUTHRIE,  M.D.,  In&tructor  in  Phyeiology. 

ROBERT  MORRIS,  LL3^  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

EDITH  FOSTER  FLINT.  Ph.B.,  AJd.,  Instructor  in  English. 

PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JOHN  BROADUS  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  ExpeHmentaX  Psychology. 

CHARLES  HENRY  BBESON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  LaHn. 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Embryology. 

BERTHA  PAYNE,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

EARL  BIXBY  FERSON,  Instructor  in  Drawing  (the  University  High  School). 

WILBERT  SHEPARD  DREW,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  (the  University  High  School). 

ALICE  HARVEY  PUTNAM,  Non-Resident  Instructor  in  Education. 

CASSIUS  BRUCE  AVERY,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

LESTER  BARTLETT  JONES,  A.B.,  Associate  and  Director  of  Music. 

SARAH  FRANCES  PELLETT,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Latin  (the  University  High  School). 

JOHN  JACOB  MEYER.  Ph.D..  Associate  in  German. 

HENRIETTA  KATHERINE  BECKER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 

REUBEN  MYRON  STRONG.  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 

HENRI  CHARLES  EDOUARD  DAVID,  A.M..  Associate  in  French. 

SRRETT  GATES,  D.B.,  Ph.D..  Associate  in  Church  History. 
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SAMUEL  NORTHRUP  HARPER,  A.B.,  A88oeiaU  in  theRmsian  Language  and  Literature. 

PRANCES  ADA  KNOX.  A.B.,  AsHstant  in  History. 

MAUDE  LAVINIA  RADFORD,  Ph.M.,  Assistant  in  English  (University  College). 

JOHN  DORSEY  WOLCOTT,  Ph.D..  Assistant  in  the  Classical  Libraries. 

WILLIAM  BURNETT  MoCALLUM,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

WILLIAM  JESSE  QOAD  LAND,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Morphology. 

HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS.  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

HANS  ERNST  GRONOW,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

CHARLES  MacDONALD  CARSON.  A.B..  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

VICTOR  ERNEST  SHELFORD.  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 

PAUL  GUSTAV  HEINEMANN,  S.B.,  Fellow  in  Bacteriology. 

ROWLAND  HECTOR  MODE,  A.M.,  Fellow  in  Semitic. 

OSCAR  EDWARD  MEINZER,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Geology. 

AGNES  MATHILDE  WBRGELAND,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  History. 

HOWELL  EMLYN  DA  VIES,  M.D.,  PhJ>.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Bacteriology. 

LAETITIA  MOON  CONARD,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Comparative  Religion. 

FREDERICK  OTTO  SCHUB,  Ph.D..  Non-Resident  Reader  in  German. 

OSCAR  TUNSTAL  MORGAN,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

DANIEL  PETER  MacMILLAN,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Philosophy. 

FRED  HARVEY  HALL  CALHOUN,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Geology. 

HARRY  FOSTER  BAIN,Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Geology. 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  ALDEN,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Geology. 

WILLIAM  HARVEY  ALLEN.  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Sociology. 

ANNIE  MARION  MacLEAN,  Ph J).,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Sociology. 

MERRITT  LORRAINE  HOBLIT,  A.M.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Spanish. 

CLIFTON  DURANT  HOWE,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Botany. 

MYRON  LUCIUS  ASHLEY,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Philosophy. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  BAILEY,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

CHARLOTTE  JEAN  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Italian. 

SAUL  EPSTEEN,  PH.Dn  Non-Resident  Reader  in  Mathematics. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

LOUISE  MALLINCKRODT  KUEFFNER,  AJM.,  Non-Resident  Reader  in  German. 

AUGUSTUS  RAYMOND  HATTON,  Ph.B.,  Reader  in  Political  Science. 

MABEL  BANTA  BEESON.  AJd.,  Non  Resident  Reader  in  LaHn. 

ANA  JULE  ENKE,  Ph.B.,  Reader  in  Spanish. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

All  non-resident  work  of  the  University  is  conducted  work  of  local  study  clubs,  (4)  by  offering  courses  of 

through  the  University  Extension  Division.    The  Uni-  reading  or  study  to  individuals  or  groups  not  desiring 

versity  extends  its  teaching  beyond  its  classrooms  in  a  personal  instructor.    Special  circulars  are  issued 

four   different  ways:   (1)  by  lecture-study   courses,  explaining  the  work  offered  in  these  several  depart- 

(2)  by  correspondence  courses,  (3)  by  directing  the  ments.    These  circulars  may  be  had  on  application. 

I.     THE  LECTURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT    . 

1.    Lecture-Study  Courses.— University  Extension  lee-  cable  facility  for  reading,  study,  and  writing  in 

tures  are  distinguished  from  ordinary  lectures,  (1)  connection  with  the  course,  and  (4)  in  extending 

in  seeking  to  stimulate  and  to  instruct,  rather  than  recognition  for  work  done.    The  aids  for  student 

to  entertain;   (2)  in  being  given  in  series,  rather  work  consist  of  the  syZZo^iM,  the  revieii?,  the  tim^ten 

than  as  single  lectures;  (3)  in  offering  every  practi-  exercise,  and  the  traveling  library.    The  perform- 
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ance  of  designated  work  ia  voluntary.  Those  who 
prefer  to  take  the  lectures  only  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

2.  The  Method.'In  order  to  make  the  teaching  at  the 
same  time  attractiye  and  instructiye,  a  special 
method  has  been  adopted  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  serviceable  for  this  particular 
work.    It  embraces  the  following  elements: 

1)  The  Lecture  is  given  weekly  or  fortnightly 
throughout  a  period  of  si  x  or  twelve  weeks.  Each 
course  consists  of  six  or  more  lectures  relating  to 
one  topic,  and  delivered  by  one  lecturer. 

2)  The  Class  or  Review  is  a  conference  between 
the  lecturer  and  those  of  his  audience  who  desire 
to  pursue  the  subject  somewhat  more  in  detail 
than  is  possible  in  the  lecture*  which  it  usually 
immediately  precedes  or  follows. 

3)  For  each  course  of  lectures  a  SyUabus  or  printed 
outline  is  issued,  with  suggestions  as  to  reading 
upon  special  points  intended  to  be  of  material 
value  to  the  students  in  following  these  lectures. 

4)  In  connection  with  many  of  the  courses  a  Library 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  volumes,  selected  by  the 
lecturer,  is  sent  to  the  center  and  left  there  while 
the  course  is  in  progress  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  center. 

5)  Topics  are  indicated  upon  which  members  of  the 
center  are  encouraged  to  prepare  papers  to  be 
submitted  to  the  lecturer  for  correction. 

6)  Provision  is  made  for  examination  and  issuing  cer- 
tificates to  those  who  have  met  the  requirements. 

3.  University  Recognition  of  Lecture-Stody  Work  .— 
1)  Examinations  are  permitted  on  all  courses  of 

six  lecture  studies  and  upward.  Students  are 
qualified  for  the  examination  who  (a)  have  at- 
tended not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  lectures  and  classes  included  in  the  course 
of  instruction;   (b)  have  written,  to  the  satis- 


faction of  the  lecturer,  exercises  ui)on  topics 
assigned  in  connection  with  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  lectures  of  the  course. 

2)  Credit  for  work  done  on  University  Extension 
lecture-study  courses  is  given  on  the  books  of 
the  University  on  the  following  conditions: 

a)  No  application  for  credit  will  be  considered 
unless  the  applicant  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  lecturer  before  the  examination  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  written  exercises,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  in  theses  of  greater  length. 

b)  Applicants  for  credit  must  consult  the  lec- 
turer at  the  opening  of  the  course,  when  he 
will  designate  subjects  and  topics  upon 
which  the  work  must  be  based.  Formal 
registration  must  be  made  with  the  Univer- 
sity before  the  second  lecture,  upon  blanks 
which  can  be  secured  from  the  local  sec- 
retary. 

c)  The  applicant  shall  pass  an  examination  on 
the  course  at  such  time  as  is  most  convenient 
to  himself  and  his  instructor  either  at  the 
University,  or,  if  elsewhere,  under  supervision 
which  has  been  approved  by  his  Dean. 

d)  No  examination  or  other  special  fee  is  charged 
applicants  for  credit. 

e)  To  students  satisfying  these  requirements 
credit  for  a  Minor  will  be  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

/)  If  the  lecturer  or  any  other  leader  approved 
by  the  University  conducts  a  supplementary 
class  in  connection  with  a  course  of  twelve 
lecture  studies,  a  student  doing  satisfactory 
work  therein  in  addition  to  the  work  above 
mentioned  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
lecturer,  become  a  candidate  for  credit  for  a 
Major. 

3)  A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  is  required 
of  an  applicant  for  a  degree. 


II.     THE   CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY   DEPARTMENT 


1.  Teaching  by  Correspondence.  —  Experience  has 
shown  that  many  subjects  can  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully by  correspondence.  Direction  and 
coBRBonoN  can  oftentimes  be  given  as  effec- 
tively in  writing  as  by  word  of  mouth.  Obvi- 
ously, self-reliance,  initiative,  perseverance,  ac- 
curacy, and  kindred  qualities  are  peculiarly  en- 
couraged and  developed  by  this  method  of  in- 
struction. 


2.  Pnrpose  and  Constituency.  —  This  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division  does  not  pro- 
vide a  CURRICULUM  leading  to  a  degree,  but 
furnishes  a  list  op  courses  from  which  the 
student  may  choose  such  as  will  a£Pord  helpful 
and  stimulating  study.  It  aims  to  offer  any. 
one  anywhere  the  opportunity  of  securing  in- 
struction from  specialists. 

8.  Method  of  Instmction.— Each  correspondence  course 
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is  designed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  correspond- 
ing residence  course,  and  contains  therefore  a 
definite  amount  of  work.  A  Major  (Mj)  calls 
for  an  amount  of  work  which  a  student  in  resi- 
dence would  be  expected  to  accomplish  in 
twelve  weeks,  reciting  five  hours  per  week.  A 
Minor  (M)  calls  for  one-half  as  much  work  as  a 
Major.  The  correspondence  student  has  a  min- 
imum of  twelve  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
•months,  depending  on  the  date  of  registration, 
(or,  if  extension  of  time  is  granted,  of  twenty- 
seven  months)  for  completing  either  a  Major  or 
a  Minor  course.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  per- 
missible to  finish  courses  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  good  work.  Courses  are  of  two 
kinds,  formal  and  informal. 

a)  The  formal  course  furnishes  a  systematic  and 
progressive  presentation  of  the  subject  in  a 
given  number  of  lessons.  Every  lesson  is  care- 
fully criticised  by  the  instructor  and  returned, 
so  that  each  student  receives  personal  guid- 
ance AND  INSTRUCTION  throughout  the  course. 

b)  The  INFORMAL  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  pursuing  studies  of  an  advanced  nature. 
The  course  is  usually  arranged  between  instruc- 
tor and  student  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  latter. 

Courses  are  formal  when  not  otherwise  indicated. 

Admission. 

No  preliminary  examination  or  proof  of  previous 
work  is  required  of  applicants  for  correspond- 
ence courses.  Before  matriculating  or  register- 
ing a  student,  however,  the  University  does 
require  certain  information  called  for  on  the 
formal  application  blank,  and  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  applicants,  or  to  recommend  other 
courses  than  those  chosen,  if  the  data  furnished 
on  the  blank  justify  such  action.  If  the  corre- 
spondence student  later  comes  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  he  must  comply  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  residence  courses.  (See 
this  Register  pp.  51-58.) 


5.  Recognition  for  Work. 

a)  A  certificate  is  granted  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  recitation  work  in  any  Major  or 
Minor  course. 

b)  Admission  credit  is  given  for  courses  covering 
college-entrance  requirements,  which  are  satis- 
factorily completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

c)  Credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree  (cf.  §6,  b)  (1)) 
is  given  for  courses  of  a  college  grade  satisfac- 
torily completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

6.  Regulations. 

a)  The  University  of  Chicago  grants  no  degree  for 
work  done  wholly  in  absence.  A  minimum  of 
nine  Majors  (one  year's  work)  of  residence  study 
at  The  Univbrsitt  of  Chicago  is  required  of 
everyone  upon  whom  any  degree  is  conferred. 

b)  Correspondence  courses  are  accepted  as  meeting 
the  study  requirement  for  the  different  degrees 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  candidate  for  a  Bachelor  degree  (A.B., 
Ph.B.,  or  S.B.)  may  do  eighteen  of  the  re- 
quired thirty-six  Majors  of  college  work,  by 
correspondence. 

(2)  The  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  ( A.M., 
Ph.M.,  or  S.M.)  may  not  offer  correspondence 
work  for  any  of  that  required  for  this  degree, 
inasmuch  as  the  maximum  time  and  study 
requirement  for  this  degree  (nine  months 
and  nine  Majors)  is  at  the  same  time  the 
minimum  requirement  for  any  degree. 

(3)  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
(Ph  J>.)  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  his  work  lies  before 
choosing  correspondence  courses  for  credit. 
While  it  is  permissible  to  do  one-third  of  the 
work  required  for  the  degree  by  correspond- 
ence, very  few  non-resident  students  com- 
mand the  necessary  library  or  laboratory 
facilities  for  graduate  study. 

7.  Scholarships. 

Scholarships  yielding  tuition  in  residence  are 
awarded  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete 
and  pass  a  given  number  of  correspondence 
courses. 


III.     THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  SACRED  LITERATURE 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

As  early  as  1879  a  growing  realization  of  inadequate  opportunities  for  biblical  instruction  became  apparent 
among  educators.  Dr.  William  R  Harper,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan 
Park,  111.,  prepared  a  series  of  textbooks  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek  by  modem 
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methods.  In  February,  1881,  a  correspondence  school  of  Hebrew  was  organized  by  him  under  the  name  of  the 
IifSTrruTB  OF  Hkbrbw.  Twenty  students  constituted  the  initial  class.  The  Institutb  was  encouraged  and 
fostered  in  its  work  by  about  seyenty  teachers  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  connected  with  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  There  was  no  distinction  of  views,  men  of  widely  differing  schools  of 
thought  uniting  in  this  common  effort.  The  student  body  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  its  first  year  forty-four 
states  and  eight  foreign  countries  were  represented.  In  time  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  school  must  be  extended  to  students  of  the  English  Bible.  In  1889  a  reorganization  was 
effected,  and  an  institution  having  a  much  broader  purpose  was  established  under  the  name  Thb  Ambrioan 
Ihstitutb  of  Saobbd  Litbbaturb.  In  the  first  prospectus  the  aim  of  the  new  organization  is  stated  in  the 
following  terms:  *'To  promote  the  philological,  literary,  historical,  and  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures  by 
means  of  such  instrumentalities  as  may  be  found  practicable."  This  ideal  has  not  been  changed,  although 
changing  circumstances  and  demands  have  involved  modifications  in  methods  and  work. 

In  1891  the  heaquarters  of  the  Institutk  were  removed  from  New  Haven  to  Chicago  and  located  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  principal  of  the  Institutb  having  accepted  the  presidency  of  that  institution. 

Since  the  organization  in  1879  the  demand  for  popular  work  had  been  continually  increasing.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Institctb  should  be  a  medium  through  which  the  many  biblical  scholars  engaged  in  teaching  in 
universities  and  seminaries  throughout  the  country  might  come  in  contact  with  the  people. 

Accordingly  the  Council  of  Seventy  was  organized  in  1896  and  the  Institutb  was  placed  under  its 
direction.  The  headquarters  were  located  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
Senate  of  the  Council,  appointed  from  members  of  the  Council  in  the  institutions  of  Chicago.  The  organization 
was  not  endowed,  and  the  constantly  growing  work  being  endangered  by  the  lack  of  essentials  to  a  permanent 
existence,  the  Council  of  Sbventt  unanimously  consented  to  accept  the  opportunity  given  them  by  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  incorporate  the  Institutb  in  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  and  to  continue  its  work  under  the  advantages  offered  by  association  with  a  well  established 
educational  institution.    This  transfer  was  formally  consummated  July  \  1905. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole  to  conduct  all  non-residence  work  of  whatever  character  in 
subjects  pertaining  to  Sacred  Literature.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  provide  through  the  Institutr 
for  churches,  schools,  pastors,  teachers,  and  the  general  christian  public,  facilities  for  non-resident  study  in 
the  Bible  and  kindred  subjects  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  grades,  and  topics,  that  satisfactory  aid  may  be 
given  to  any  person  or  group  of  persons  seeking  assistance,  advice  or  training,  in  topics  associated  with 
religious  education. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  officers  of  administration  are  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Secretaries  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Literature  Section. 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  INSTITUTB 

The  Lecture  Study  and  Correspondence  Courses  offered  in  the  Institutb  of  Sacred  Literaturb  are 
described  under  their  respective  departments  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  Reading  and  Library  Department  of  the  Institute  are  included  all  courses  of  prescribed  reading, 
professional  or  non-professional,  elementary  study  courses  without  correspondence  instruction  for  individuals 
or  groups,  and  rapid  survey  courses  for  the  training  of  Sunday-school  teachers. 

In  the  conduct  of  Professional  Reading  courses  a  list  of  books  in  a  given  subject  is  recommended  after 
approval  by  the  Council  of  Seventy,  and  the  reader  is  provided  with  special  reviews  of  these  books,  and  with 
further  suggestions  for  reading  outside  the  prescribed  courses.  In  more  elementary  reading  courses  a  monthly 
bulletin  of  suggestions  and  questions  for  consideration  is  sent  to  the  student.  In  elementary  study  courses 
the  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  pamphlet  containing  suggestions  and  directions  for  daily  study  with 
review  questions.  In  rapid  survey  courses  the  work  is  more  comprehensive  and  accompanied  with  suggestions 
for  reading  and  experimental  work  such  as  would  be  of  especial  assistance  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 
Students  are  given  the  privilege  of  frequent  consultation  by  mail.    Leaders  of  clubs  have  special  assistance. 
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For  work  done  in  the  Reading  and  Library  department  certificates  are  issued  to  students  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  each  course.    Such  certificates  do  not  entitle  the  student  to  credit  toward  a  degree. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance.  The  fee  for  an  elementary  study  course  is  fifty  cents;  for  professional 
reading  courses,  one  dollar;  for  a  training  course,  five  dollars.  No  matriculation  fee  is  required  for  work  in 
the  Reading  and  Library  department. 

THE  COUNCIL  OP  SEVUNTY 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Sacred  Literature  Section,  the  Counoil  op  Ssvbntt,  with  its  members  and  associate 
members,  constitute  an  Advisory  Board,  to  which  all  matters  of  educational  importance  are  submitted.  The 
declaration  of  principles  which  the  Couicoil  authorized  in  1895,  is  representative  of  their  attitude  and  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

DBOLABATION    OF   PRIlfOIPLES 

The  Council  does  not  stand  for  any  theory  of  interpretation,  or  school  of  criticism,  or  denomination;  but 
for  a  definite  endeavor  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Qod  as  interpreted  in  the  best  light  of  today. 
FVom  this  i>oint  of  view  also  the  contributions  of  other  religious  literatures  are  sought  by  the  Council,  that 
through  the  study  of  these  literatures  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  more  clearly  understood.  The 
Council  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  belief  that  the  Bible  is  a  unique  revelation  from  God,  and  it  strives  in  a 
constructive  spirit  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  to  extend  its  influence  among  the  people. 
While,  therefore,  a  large  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  individual  teacher,  the  position  occupied  by  the  Council  is 
altogether  evangelical.  For  a  list  of  the  members  and  associate  members  of  the  Council  of  Sbvsntt  see  the 
special  bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Litbbatubb. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES  AND  LABORATORIES* 


THE  LIBRARIES 
THE  LIBRARY  STAFF 


ZxxLA  Allen  Dixsoif,   Aaaociate  Ltbrtxrian, 
WojuAM  Isaac  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Depart- 
mental Librartea, 
JosBPHiKs  Chbstkb  Robebtson,  Heod  Cataloguer. 
Coba  Belle  Pebbikb,  Head  of  Accession  Depart- 
ment 
CLASEifCE   Almon   Tobbet,   Inspcctor    of   Depart- 
mental Libraries, 
Fbamk  Leland  Tolman,  Loan  Desk  Assistant 
Amos  Stuabt  Duncan,  Second  Loan  Desk  Assistant 
Anna  Sophla  Packbb,  Accession  Assistant 
Julia  Louise  Dickinson,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 
BCaboabst  Anne  Habdingb,  In  Charge  of  Traveling 

Libraries. 
Ruth  Edna  Moboan,  Second  Assistant  Cataloguer. 


Hannah  Vbbonica  Rtan,  Assistant  in  Historical 
Library  Group. 

Emma  L.  Dickinson,  Assistant  in  Biological  Library. 

Albbbt  Shebwood  Wilson,  Assistant  in  Haskell  Li- 
brary. 

Albsbt  Ellswobth  Hill,  Assistant  in  Modem  Lan- 
guage Libraries. 

Mabt  Louise  Bates.  Assistant  in  Classical  Library. 

Stobbs  Babbows  Babbett,  JLi&rarian  at  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory Library. 

Fbbdebick  William  Schenk,  Librarian  in  the  Law 
Library. 

Ibbne  Wabben,  Librarian  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Sabah  Ellen  Mills,  Librarian  at  the  Academy  for 
Boys,  Morgan  Park. 


LIBRARY  ADVISERS 


Associate  Pbofessob  William  Isaac  Thomas,  His- 
torical Group. 

Pbofessob  Iba  Maubice  Pbicb,  Haskell  Library. 

Pbofessob  Fbank  Fbost  Abbott,  Classical  Library. 

Pbofessob  EIdwin  Bbant  Fbost,  Yerkes  Observatory 
Library. 

Pbofessob  John  Matthews  Manlt,  Modem  Language 
Libraries. 

Pbofessob  Olabkb  Butlbb  Whittieb,  Law  School 
Library. 

Pbofessob  Eliakim  Hastings  Moobe,  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy. 


Assistant  Pbofessob  ChablesRibobg  Mann,  Physics. 

Pbofessob  Rollin  D.  Salisbubt,  Geology  and 
Geography. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Fbank  Rattbat  Lillie,  Bi- 
ology Library. 

Pbofessob  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chemistry. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Solomon  Henbt  Clabk,  Public 
Speaking. 

Lesteb  Babtlett  Jones,  Music. 

Pbofessob  Amos  Alonzo  Stago,  Physical  Culture. 

Pbofessob  Jambs  Rowland  Angbll,  Psychology. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  General  Library  is  for  the  use  of  students  in  all 
Departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have 
matriculated  and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  at 
one  time  three  volumes  from  the  General  Library. 
These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks. 

Former  students  may  continue  to  use  the  Library  by 
the  payment  of  the  library  fee  of  $2.50  per  Quarter. 

The  General  Library  is  temporarily  located  in  the 
Press  building,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  EHlis  Avenue. 

The  approximate  estimate  of  the  books  belonging  to 
the  Library  is  447,166,  distributed  as  follows :  Baptist 


Union  Theological  Seminary  Library,  40,000  volumes; 
the  old  University,  10,000;  the  Edward  Olson  Library, 
5,000  (not  yet  delivered  to  the  University) ;  Berlin 
purchase,  175,000;  number  of  volumes  in  the  General 
Library  and  Departmental  Libraries,  July  1,  1906: 
Astronomy,  876;  Biology,  15,938;  Chemistry,  2,362; 
English,  9,791;  EDglish,  German,  Romance,  657;  Gen- 
eral Library,  278,985;  Geography  and  Geology,  6,496; 
German,  14,490;  Greek  and  Latin,  11,100;  Haskell.15,244; 
Historical  Group.  43,470;  History  of  Art,  1,226;  Law 
School,  25,798;  Mathematics,  3,600;  Music,  217;  Peda- 
gogy and  School  of  Education,  5,729;  Physical  Cul- 
ture, 770;  Physics,  2,225;  Psychology,  65;  Public  Speak- 


*  For  the  AdministratiTe  Board  of  Libraries  and  Laboratories  see  p.  40. 
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ing,  321;  Romance,  5327;  Sanakrit  and  Comparatiye 
Philology,  2,179.    Total,  447,166  yolumea. 

The  General  Library  receiyea  1,481  current  periodi- 
cal publicationa,  including  the  tranaactiona  and  pro- 


ceedinga  of  learned  aocietiee.  All  the  Branch  and  De- 
partmental librariea  are  catalogued  and  claaaified. 
Moat  of  the  collectiona  in  the  General  Library  are 
now  permanently  arranged. 


THE  KENT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 
JOBN  ULiBIC  NEF,  Director 


The  Chemical  Laboratory,  provided  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kent,  waa  opened  January  1, 
1894. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  as  follows: 

The  basement  containa  a  furnace-room,  with  a  set  of 
gas  furnaces,  with  air-blast  of  the  most  modem  con- 
struction, for  crucible  work,  muffle  work,  tube-heating, 
and  other  purposes ;  a  constant-temperature  room,  a 
room  fitted  with  steam  and  other  appliances  for  work 
on  a  large  scale,  a  mechanical  workshop,  and  storage- 
rooms. 

On  the  first  fioor  are  one  small  and  two  large 
lecture-rooms,  and  a  large  lecture-hall  seating 
three  hundred  persons,  fitted  for  use  aa  a  chemi- 
cal lecture-room,  if  desired.  This  floor  also  con- 
tains a  chemical  museum,  a  large  priyate  laboratory, 
a  room  with  northern  exposure,  especially  fitted  for 
use  as  a  gas-analysis  laboratory,  and  also  apparatus 
and  preparation  rooms  connected  with  the  lecture- 
rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  laboratories  in- 


tended for  research  and  quantitatiye  analysis;  three 
private  laboratories  for  the  professors ;  balance,  com- 
bustion, and  air-furnace  rooms*,  a  balcony  for  out-of- 
door  work;  and  the  chemical  library,  which  con- 
taina full  sets  of  the  most  important  journals,  as  well 
as  the  most  important  textbooks  and  other  works, 
relating  to  chemistry. 

On  the  third  floor  are  three  large  laboratories  for 
general  and  analytical  chemistry,  a  storeroom,  a  prep- 
aration room,  a  room  especially  fitted  for  optical  and 
photographic  work,  a  balance-room,  and  two  private 
laboratories.  The  most  modem  system  of  ventilation 
has  been  adopted,  air  of  constant  temperature  being 
forced  in  by  fans  from  below,  and  withdrawn  by  a  fan 
above.  The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electric 
lights,  and  the  laboratories  are  provided  with  elec- 
tricity adapted  to  every  kind  of  electro-chemical  work. 

The  fullest  opportunity  will  be  given  for  doing 
research  work.  All  possible  aid  will  be  afforded 
those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
the  laboratory. 


THE  RYERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 
ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Director 


The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  was  completed 
January  1,1894.  In  the  design  and  construction  of 
this  building  no  element  of  utility  has  been  omitted, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  include  all  the  desirable 
features  of  a  first-class  physical  laboratory. 

All  the  walls  and  floors  are  strong  and  heavy ;  the 
laboratories  on  the  first  fioor  are  provided  with  piers 
of  masonry,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  slate  wall-shelves 
which  are  found  throughout  the  building.  Every 
laboratory  is  provided  with  gas  for  light  or  fuel,  elec- 
tricity for  light  and  power,  water,  compressed  air,  and 
vacuum  pipes. 

The  first  fioor  is  devoted  to  laboratories  for  research 
work,  two  large  constant-temperature  rooms,  and  the 
mechanician's  room,  which  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
tools  and  appliances  necessary  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  physical  apparatus. 

On  the  second  fioor  are  found  a  large  general  labora- 


tory for  advanced  undergraduate  work,  optical  labora- 
tories, a  chemical  laboratory,  a  large  dark-room,  two 
developing-rooms,  and  the  large  lecture-hall  with  ita 
adjoining  apparatus  and  preparation  rooms. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  a  general  laboratory 
for  the  undergraduate  work  in  general  physics,  which 
with  its  adjoining  apparatus  and  preparation  rooms 
occupies  the  entire  floor  of  the  east  wing.  On  the 
same  floor  are  found  two  general  laboratories  and 
classrooms. 

The  central  part  of  the  fourth  floor  forms  a  hall  for 
experiments  requiring  a  large  space.  The  roof  above 
this  portion  is  flat  and  suitable  for  observations  in  the 
open  air. 

Recent  investigationB  have  shown  that  the  location 
of  tlie  Ryerson  Laboratory  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  that  the  outside  disturbances,  which  are  usually 
so  annoying,  are  at  a  minimum. 
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THE  YEBKES  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 

OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director. 

SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  Professor  of  Practiced  Astronomy. 

EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy. 

GEORGE  ELLBRY  HALE,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Mt.  Wilson,  California. 

JOHN  ADELBERT  PARKHURST,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

STORRS  BARROWS  BARRETT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

PHILIP  FOX,  Assistant  in  Astrophysics* 

ARTHUR  GRANT  STILLHAMER,  Assistant  in  Astrophysics. 

ROBERT  JAMES  WALLACE,  Photophysicist 

FRANK  CRAIG  JORDAN,  FeUow  1905-6. 

FRANK  LOXLEY  GRIFFIN,  Fellow  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 

FLORENCE  ALBERTA  GRAVES,  Ph.B.,  Computer.^ 

GRACE  ISABEL  MALTMAN,  A.B.,  SUnographer.t 

MARY  FRANCES  WENTWORTH,  Stenographer. t 

Inottlgatlom  oomduettd  by  grant  of  tk%  CarH§g/§  Inttltutlon,  ynd§r  tk§  dlnetlon  of  Prof— or  Hah. 

LOUISE  WARE,  A.B.,  SUllar  Parcdlaxes. 


OSCAR  F.  ROMARE,  Instrument  Maker.  FRANK  R.  SULLIVAN,  Engineer  in  Charge  of 

40-inch  Telescope. 
HERBERT  L.  SOLYOM,  S.M.  (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau),  Volunteer  Research  Assistant  (1905-6). 

THE  OBSERVATORY 


The  Yerkes  Obeeryatory  was  founded  in  1892, 
through  the  munificence  ol  the  late  Charles  T. 
Yerkes,  of*  Chicago.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a 
refracting  telescope  of  40  inches'  aperture,  which  is 
provided  with  a  micrometer,  a  photometer,  an  attach- 
ment for  direct  photography  of  celestial  objects,  a  stel- 
lar spectrograph,  a  solar  spectrograph,  and  a  spectro- 
heliograph. 

The  construction  of  the  main  building  of  the  Ob- 
senratory  was  completed  in  1897.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  Latin  cross,  with  three  domes  and  a  meridian- 
room  at  the  extremities.  The  principal  axis  of  the 
building  is  about  390  feet  long,  with  the  dome  for  the 
40- inch  telescope  at  the  western  end.  This  dome  is  90 
feet  in  diameter,  allowing  ample  space  for  the  tube  of 
the  great  telescope,  which,  with  its  attachments,  is 
nearly  70  feet  long.  The  elevating-fioor  of  the  observ- 
ing-room  is  75  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  movable 
through  a  range  of  23  feet  by  means  of  electric 
motors. 


One  of  the  two  smaller  domes  contains  the  12-inch 
telescope  formerly  at  the  Kenwood  Observatory,  and 
in  the  other  is  mounted  a  24-inch  reflector.  Between 
these  domes  is  the  heliostat  room,  100  feet  long  by  12 
feet  wide. 

The  body  of  the  building  contains  offices  and  com- 
puting-rooms, a  library,  lecture-room,  photographic 
laboratory,  dark-rooms,  chemical  laboratory,  instru- 
ment rooms,  etc.  In  the  basement  are  photographic 
rooms,  a  room  containing  a  large  concave  grating 
spectroscope,  spectroscopic  laboratory,  optical  shop, 
and  machine  shops.  The  engines,  dynamos,  and  boil- 
ers for  supplying  heat  and  power  are  in  the  power- 
house at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
Observatory. 

Much  of  the  special  apparatus  needed  for  the  re- 
searches conducted  at  the  Observatory  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  well -equipped  shops  in  the  basement. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope,  having  two 
photographic  doublets  of  10  and  6  inches'  aperture, 


*On  leaTe  of  absence  (1905-6). 
fTo  January,  1906. 
t  From  January,  1906. 
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with  a  guiding  telescope  of  5  inches'  aperture,  occu- 
pies a  separate  building  near  the  Obeenratory. 

The  Observatory  is  situated  one  mile  from  the  town 
of  Williams  Bay,  on  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  in  an 
ideal  rural  region,  free  from  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
cities,  and  removed  from  the  tremors  of  railroad  traffic. 
Williams  Bay  is  seventy-six  miles  from  Chicago,  and  is 
reached  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOB  STUDENTS 

Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
are  offered  opportunity  to  profit  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  instrumental  facilities  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
Those  who  are  qualified  for  such  work  take  part  in  the 
investigations  in  progress  at  the  Observatory.  As  soon 
as  capacity  for  original  research  has  been  sufficiently 
developed,  students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  inves- 
tigations of  their  own. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATORS 

The  facilities  employed  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
for  the  prosecution  of  special  researches  in  various 
fields  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  in  some 
cases  of  an  exceptional  nature.  It  has  accordingly 
been  felt  that,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  work  of  the  members  of  the 
staff,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  men  of  science 
connected  with  other  institutions  to  carry  on  special 
investigations  at  the  Observatory.  The  Director  has 
been  authorized  to  extend  invitations  to  undertake 
such  special  work  to  those  who  may  seem  likely  to 
make  good  use  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded. 


VOLUNTEER  RESRAROH  ASSISTANTS 

It  may  not  infrequently  be  the  case  that  students 
who  have  taken  higher  degrees  in  Astronomy,  Astro- 
physics, or  Physics,  or  have  completed  advanced 
studies  in  these  subjects  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  some  other  institution,  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  spend  some  time  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  in 
order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  work«  To 
meet  this  need  the  position  of  Volunteer  Research 
Assistant  has  been  established.  Those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  are  expected  to  carry  on  such 
work  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  during  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Observatory.  They  receive  no  pay  for 
their  services,  but  are  given  every  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  the  investigations  in 
progress,  and  in  some  cases  to  conduct  researches  of 
their  own. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  OBSERVATORT 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  is  at  present  princi- 
pally published  in  the  PuhlicationB  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  in  the  form  of  quarto  volumes  contain- 
ing detailed  accounts  of  special  researches;  and  in  the 
Astrophysical  Journal,  edited  by  the  Director  fA  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent 
scientists,  and  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

OBSBBVATORT  LIBRARY 

The  library  contains  sets  of  many  of  the  astronom- 
ical periodicals,  charts,  star  catalogues,  annals  of  ob- 
servatories, and  numerous  general  works. 


THE  WALKER  MUSEUM 
THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Director 


The  Walker  Museum  is  located  in  a  fireproof  struc- 
ture provided  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  George 
C.  Walker.  The  collections  are  estimated  to  em- 
brace between  400,000  and  500,000  specimens. 

The  general  geological  collection  contains  material 
illustrating  structural  phenomena  and  the  modes  of 
action  of  dynamic  agencies;  that  of  fossils  includes  a 
systematic  series  arranged  on  a  stratigraphic  basis, 
illustrating  the  successive  faunas  and  floras;  that  of 
illustrative  geographical  material  embraces  a  large 
series  of  models,  maps,  and  photographs,  illustrating 
the  topography  and  geology  of  various  countries; 
that  of  economic  Geology  embraces  a  large  series  of 
ores  and  other  mining  products,  representing  the  lead- 
ing mining  districts  of  the  United  States  and  of  many 
foreign  countries;  that  of  Mineralogy  contains  a  sys- 


tematic series  of  minerals  arranged  for  the  illustration 
of  lectures  and  for  public  exhibition.  There  is  also 
on  exhibition  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  W.  C.  E.See- 
boeck;  that  of  Petrography  embraces  igneous,  sedi- 
mentary, and  metamorphic  rocks  in  systematic  series, 
together  with  special  collections  of  volcanic  rocks 
from  a  number  of  localities  in  western  America. 

The  anthropological  collection  contains  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  ethnographic  and  archsaologic 
material.  In  addition  to  this  the  following  collec- 
tions are  on  deposit  and  furnish  material  for  study: 
The  Ryerson  Collection  in  Mexican  Archsaology, 
numbering  more  than  3,000  pieces.  The  Ryerson  Col- 
lection from  the  Cliff-Dwellings  and  Cave-Houses  of 
Utah;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  photographs 
which  add  much  to  its  educational  value.    These  two 
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collectionB  are  deposited  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 
The  Fulcomer  Collection  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  northwest  coast,  illustrating  the  Ethnography 
of  the  Eskimos,  the  Aleuts,  and  their  neighbors.  It 
is  deposited  by  Miss  Anna  Fulcomer.  The  Clement 
Collection  from  Japan,  containing  art  work  in  lacquer 
and  porcelain,  and  an  interesting  series  of  articles 
used  in  the  curious  Doll's  Festival.  It  is  deposited 
by  Professor  E.  W.  Clement,  of  Tokio,  Japan.  The 
International  Folk-Lore  Association  Collection,  in- 
cluding masks,  games,  religious  objects,  and  a  large 
series  of  the  wooden  dolls  made  by  the  Moki  Indians 
of  Arizona  and  described  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
^  The  collection  was  made  by  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Bassett 
and  transferred  by  her  to  the  association. 

The  inyestigatiye  Paleontologic  Collection  of  Inver- 
tebrates contains  a  large  amount  of  choice  material, 
especially  from  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Mississippi 
basin,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  type-specimens. 
The  Qurley  Collection,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of 
this  collection,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able private  collections  of  fossils  in  America.    Other 


important  collections,  which  have  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Museum,  are  the  James  Collection,  the 
Washburn  Collection,  the  Krantz  Collection,  the 
Weller  Collection,  the  Sampson  Collection,  the  Faber 
Collection,  the  Bassler  Collection  of  Bryozoa,  and  the 
Van  Home  Collection.  The  last  of  these  is  of  especial 
interest  because  it  consists  largely  of  material  from 
the  local  Niagaran  formation  of  northeastern  Illinois 
and  southeastern  Wisconsin. 

The  collections  of  vertebrate  fossils  include  exten- 
sive series  of  the  American  Permian  reptiles,  Triassic 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  Niobrara  Cretaceous  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  with  a  considerable  material  from 
the  Laramie  Cretaceous  and  White  River  Oligocene. 
Field  parties  during  the  past  two  years  have  added 
numerous  valuable  and  new  forms  available  for  inves- 
tigative study. 

The  collections  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology  have 
been  increased  by  donations  during  the  year  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Posey,  Dr.  F.  H.  Calhoun,  Mr.  C.E.  Monroe, 
Dr.  George  H.  Qirty,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Bassler,  and  by 
material  collected  by  Assistant  Professor  Stuart 
Weller  and  Mr.  E.  DeK.  Leffingwell. 


THE  HASKELL  ORIENTAL  MUSEUM 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Dirtcxor 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEBD,  A%%%%tani  Director 

THE  BUILDING 


The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  is  a  fireproof  stone 
structure  of  three  stories  and  basement,  erected 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell  by 
a  gift  of  $100,000  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband  Mr. 
Frederick  Haskell.  Besides  the  offices  on  the  first 
floor  temporarily  occupied  for  general  purposes,  and  a 
large  library  room  on  the  top  floor,  it  contains  a  series 
of  large  and  well -lighted  rooms  for  the  installation 
and  exhibition  of  museum  materials. 

The  collections  occupy  chiefly  the  second  floor.  In 
the  not  distant  future  they  will  be  augmented  by  the 
discoveries  from  the  expeditions  of  the  University  in 
the  Orient    They  embrace  the  following : 

THE  BIBLICAL  COLLECmON 

includes  relief  maps,  wall  maps,  and  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  casts 
of  the  accessible  monuments,  like  the  Moabite  stone, 
the  Siloam  inscription,  the  Greek  tablet  from  the 
temple  mount,  etc.;  a  series  of  over  nine  hundred  ori- 
ental photographs  of  Palestine  and  countries  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  basin.  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
all  original  matter  illustrative  of  oriental  life,  ancient 
and  modem,  is  being  collected  and  installed. 


THE  CX)MPABATrVB-BELIGION  OOLLECTION 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion  has  a 
large  loan  collection  of  cultus-implements  illustrative 
of  Japanese  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  and  of  Hinduism, 
made,  during  a  long  residence  in  the  East,  by  Dr.  E. 
Buckley,  a  Docent  in  the  University.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  collection  is  its  inclusion  of  the 
smaller  cultus-implements,  which  are  usually  neg- 
lected in  favor  of  more  artistically  effective  idols.  This 
Shinto  collection  is  both  complete  and  unique.  The 
Mus^  Guimet  at  Paris,  and  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum 
at  Oxford,  each  contains  only  a  few  Shinto  articles, 
while  no  other,  except  possibly  the  Leiden  Museum, 
contains  any  at  all.  The  entire  collection  numbers 
about  four  hundred  articles.  Six  antique  Indian 
paintings  from  Calcutta  were  given  by  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson. 

THE  ASSTBIAN  OOLLECTION 

is  made  up  of  a  fine  series  of  casts,  including  the  better 
known  monuments  of  Assyria,  chiefly  from  originals 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  material  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  for  the  student  to  learn  the  reading  of 
texts  from  the  monuments  and  tablets  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Assyrian  art. 
The  Museum  has  also  a  collection  of  original  docu- 
ments numbering  about  one  thousand. 
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Thie  is  the  largest  collection  in  the  Museum,  em- 
bracing some  fiye  thousand  original  monuments,  either 
written  or  material  documents,  from  all  the  great 
epochs  of  Egyptian  history  and  archsBology.  They 
have  come  chiefly  from  the  excavations  of  Petrie, 
Quibell,  and  Naville,  besides  a  collection  made  in  the 
Nile  valley  for  the  University  by  the  Director  in 
1894-^.  Most  notable  is  the  entire  series  of  ancient 
oriental  weights  collected  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  embracing  about  two  thousand  specimens  of 
great  beauty  in  basalt,  syenite,  limestone,  bronze,  etc. 
They  are  mostly  Egyptian,  but  a  large  percentage  is 
also  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and  Greek.  They  come 
chiefly  from  Naukratis  and  Defenneh. 

The  Museum  is  in  constant  connection  with  the 
field,  and  receives  accessions  from  the  excavations  of 
each  winter  in  Egypt.  It  is  hoped  that  the  University 
Expeditions  may  also  contribute  to  this  collection. 

A  large  series  of  casts,  especially  bas-reliefs  from 
the  Old  Empire,  well  represent  the  monumental  mate- 
rials in  the  foreign  museums.  Beside  these,  the 
Museum  possesses  a  collection  of  photographs,  nearly 
twelve  hundred  in  number,  illustrating  Elgypt  and  its 


remains  still  in  situ,  as  well  as  the  chief  antiquities 
of  the  museums  of  Gizeh,  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 

THE  OBIBNTAL  BXPLORATION  FUND 

General  Director,  William  Rainet  Harpeb.*^ 
Director  for  Assyro-Babylonia,  Robert  Francis  Har- 
per. 
Director  for  Egypt,  James  Hbitrt  Breasted. 
Director  for   Syria  and  Palestine,  Jambs   Richard 

Jbwktt. 
Secretary,  Iba  Maubioe  Pbicb. 
Treasurer,  Chables  L.  Hutchinson. 

This  enterprise  was  organized  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1908,  and  a  substantial  gift  of  money  by 
one  of  the  University's  friends  in  July,  of  that  year, 
rendered  certain  the  continuance  of  the  work  for  at 
least  ten  years.  The  Fund  has  had  a  succee^ul  expe- 
dition carrying  on  excavations  in  Babylonia  at  Bismya 
(ancient  Adab)  for  two  seasons  (1003-5).  In  1906  the 
work  was  transferred  to  Egypt.  The  field  in  which  it 
hopes  to  operate  is  confined  to  hither  Asia  and  Egypt, 
where  it  purposes  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  discover, 
record,  and  preserve  the  fast-perishing  remains  of  an- 
cient civilizations. 


THE  HULL  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES 

DIRECTORS 
CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory, 

,  Director  of  the  Anatomical  Laboratory, 

GEORGE  NEIL  STEWART,  Director  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 
JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory, 

THE  BUILDINGS 


On  December  14, 1896,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  presented  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
property  valued  at  one  million  dollars.  The  purpose 
of  the  gift  is  indicated  by  the  donor  as  follows:  '*The 
whole  gift  shall  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  spread 
of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological  sciences. 
By  this  I  mean  to  provide:  (1)  That  the  gift  shall  de- 
velop the  work  now  represented  in  the  several  bio- 
logical departments  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  by 
the  expansion  of  their  present  resources.  (2)  That  it 
shall  be  applied  in  part  to  an  inland  experimental  sta- 
tion, and  to  a  marine  biological  laboratory.  (3)  That 
a  portion  of  the  instruction  supported  by  this  gift 
shall  take  the  form  of  University  extension  lectures 
to  be  delivered  by  recognized  authorities  at  suitable 


points  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago.  These  lectures 
shall  communicate,  in  form  as  free  from  technicalities 
as  possible,  the  results  of  biological  research.  One 
purpose  of  these  lectures  shall  be  to  make  public  the 
advances  of  science  in  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

^To  secure  the  above  ends  a  portion  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  capital  sum  thus  given  may  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  for  equipment,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.  The  remainder,  or  not  less  than 
one-half  the  capital  sum,  shall  be  invested,  and  the 
income  therefrom  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  research,  instruction,  and  publication.*' 

From  this  fund  there  have  been  erected,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  University  grounds,  four  buildings 
to  serve  as  laboratories  for  the  Anatomical,  Botani- 


•  Bled  January  10, 1906. 
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cal,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  ScienccB.  Medical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Anatomical,  Physiological, 
and  Zoological  Laboratories. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
The  Zoological  Laboratory  is  120  by  60  feet,  and  four 
stories  high,  ezclusiye  of  the  basement.  On  the  first 
floor  are  located  the  library  of  the  biological  depart- 
ments, a  synoptical  museum,  a  large  laboratory  for 
elementary  Zoology,  and  a  laboratory  for  research 
work  in  Pathology.  The  second  floor  contains  one 
large  laboratory  for  beginners  in  research,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  laboratories  for  more  adyanced  work. 
1^  third  floor  contains  three  large  laboratories  for 
oomparatiTe  Anatomy  and  Embryology,  and  a  number 
of  rooms  for  research.  The  fourth  floor  is  demoted  to 
the  laboratories  <A  Bacteriology,  which  are  supplied 
with  sterilisers,  incubators,  special  microscopes,  and 
other  bacteriological  apparatus,  and  are  furnished 
with  tables  for  microscopical  work  and  for  the  usual 
laboratory  manipulations.  The  basement  contains 
one  large  room  with  glass-covered  extension  on  the 
south  side,  designed  for  an  aquarium;  two  rooms  for 
use  as  aviaries,  vivaria,  etc.;  one  room  for  paleonto- 
logical  material;  and  one  for  taxidermy  and  museum 
purposes.  The  best  optical  and  other  apparatus  de- 
manded by  soOiogical  work  are  provided.  There  are 
series  of  models  and  charts  illustrating  embryological 
and  morphological  subjects,  and  ample  facilities  for 
keeping  land  and  aquatic  animals  under  favorable 
conditions  for  study. 

THE  ANATOMICAL  LABORATORY 
The  Anatomical  Laboratory  is  120  by  60  feet,  and 
four  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  attic, 
and  was  consteucted  to  provide  for  Anatomy,  both 
gross  and  microscopic,  including  Neurology.  In  the 
basement  are  special  rooms  for  keeping  frogs  and 
similar  animals  at  low  temperatures,  a  bone-room, 
a  cold-storage  room  for  anatomical  material,  and  a  cre- 
matory. The  first  fioor  is  occupied  by  three  large 
laboratories  for  microscopic  work  (Histology,  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy,  Neurology,  and  Pathology),  and  a 
large  photographic  room  containing  a  stone  pier  and 
connected  with  a  dark-room.  On  the  second  fioor 
there  are  an  additional  room  for  general  class  work  in 
microscopic  branches,  a  lecture-room,  and  an  osteo- 
logical  laboratory.  Here,  too,  are  located  the  labora- 
tories of  the  staff  in  Neurology  and  a  laboratory  for 
advanced  work  and  original  research  in  Neurology. 
On  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  situated  the  dis- 
secting-rooms for  Human  Anatomy,  the  private  labora- 
tories for  instructors  and  research  workers,  and  two 
laboratories  for  the  making  of  special  preparations. 


In  the  attic  there  is  a  well- lighted  operating  room 
adjoining  a  large  animal  room;  in  addition,  several 
storerooms  are  situated  here.  The  laboratories  are 
well  equipped  for  work  in  gross  and  microscopic 
Anatomy  and  in  Pathology,  and  especial  facilities  are 
afforded  for  advanced  work  and  original  research. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
The  Physiological  Laboratory  is  102  by  52  feet  and 
four  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  attic. 
The  basement  contains  a  cold-storage  room,  aquarium 
room,  an  animal  room,  dark-room,  and  storerooms. 
It  is  connected  with  the  greenhouse  of  the  laboratory. 
The  flrst  floor  contains  general  laboratories  for  begin- 
ners, a  shop,  a  storeroom,  a  lecture-room,  and  a'  photo- 
graphic room.  The  second  floor  contains  a  large  lec- 
ture-room with  preparation  room  and  storeroom,  the 
departmental  library,  an  optical  room,  two  dark-rooms, 
and  a  private  laboratory.  The  third  floor  contains 
two  laboratories  for  advanced  workers  in  Physiology, 
a  laboratory  for  beginners  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacology,  a  balance-room,  and  several  smaller 
rooms  for  work  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macology. The  fourth  floor  contains  two  rooms  with 
cages  for  animals  and  two  operating  rooms.  In  addi- 
tion, two  laboratories  for  work  in  Physiological  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacology,  a  combustion  room,  and  a 
room  for  work  in  gas  sjoialysis.  The  laboratories  are 
well  equipped  both  for  general  instruction  in  Phys- 
i<riogy.  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacology, 
and  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  these  sciences. 

THB  BOTANICAL  LABORATORY 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  a  building  102  by  52 
feet,  four  stories  high,  with  basement,  and  roof  green- 
house. 

The  basement  contains  rooms  for  the  preparation 
of  material,  and  for  general  storage. 

The  first  fioor  contains  the  general  lecture-hall,  one 
general  laboratory  for  elementary  work,  offices,  and 
the  general  storerooms  of  the  Biological  Departments. 

The  second  fioor  contains  three  laboratories  for  work 
in  the  Morphology  of  seed  plants,  three  private  re- 
search-rooms, two  offices,  and  a  clubroom. 

The  third  floor  is  arranged  for  work  in  the  Mor- 
phology of  cryptogams,  and  in  Ecology,  containing 
three  laboratories,  and  eight  private  research-rooms. 

The  fourth  floor  is  used  for  plant  physiology,  with 
two  general  laboratories,  accommodating  thirty- two 
students,  photographic  and  physiological  dark-rooms, 
workshop,  two  research-rooms,  and  a  storeroom. 

The  roof  greenhouse  is  intended  for  experimental 
work  in  connection  with  the  physiological  laboratories. 
It  also  serves  to  furnish  material  for  the  morphologi- 
cal laboratories. 

A  limited  amount  of  ground  for  experimental  work 
has  been  secured. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS* 


ORGANIZATION  AND  SCOPE 


The  University  Prees  constitutes  one  of  the  five 
Divisions  of  the  University.  It  is  organized  prima- 
rily to  print  and  publish  scientific  and  educational 
books,  monographs,  and  journals,  the  scope  of  its 
activities  being  defined  by  a  constitution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  general,  the  lines  of  its  work 
are  as  follows:  manufacturing  and  publishing  books 
and  journals;  retailing  textbooks  and  supplies;  and 
purchasing  books  for  the  libraries  and  supplies  for  the 
Departments  of  the  University.  The  management  of 
the  Press  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  while  the  general  administra- 
tion is  in  charge  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees from  members  of  the  Faculties. 

The  manufacturing  plant  is  equipped  to  do  all  kinds 
of  printing  and  bookmaking.  In  the  composing-room, 
apart  from  the  common  fonts  of  book  and  job  type  for 
hand  oomposition,Lanston  monotype  and  Mergenthaler 
linotyi>e  machines  are  employed.  Assortments  of  ac- 
cents, mathematical  and  astronomical  signs,  and  fonts 
of  Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Ethiopic  type 
are  a  part  of  the  mechanical  equipment.  The  press- 
rooms contain  job  and  cylinder  presses,  and  the  bind- 
ery is  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
production  of  first-class  book  work. 

The  scope  of  the  Publication  Department  includes 
the  business  management  of  the  various  departmental 
journals,  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
the  distribution  of  all  official  documents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  catalogue  is  issued  which  gives  detailed 
information  regarding  all  publications.  The  list  of 
book  titles  now  numbers  about  375,  and  fourteen  jour- 
nals are  issued  at  regular  intervals.  Many  important 
publications  have  been  issued  as  departmental  series. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  Contributions  to 
Philosophy;  Contributions  to  Education;  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology;  Germanic  Studies;  English 
Studies;  Historical  and  Linguistic  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture Related  to  the  New  Testament;  E>x>nomic  Studies; 
Bulletins  of  Anthropology;  Divinity  Studies;  Contri- 
butions from  Walker  Museum;  Bulletins  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory;  and  the  Decennial  Publications.  The 
volumes  of  the  latter  are  issued  in  two  parts,  those  of 
the  first  part  being  quarto  and  ten  in  number,  each 
article  appearing  as  a  reprint  in  paper  binding.  The 
second  includes  eighteen  octavo  volumes. 


The  journals  published  by  the  University  Press  are 
as  follows: 

The  BtbliecU  Worlds  monthly. 

The  School  Revitw,  monthly  except  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  monthly  except 
July  and  August. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  monthly. 

The  Aetrophyeical  JoumtU,  monthly  exoept  Feb- 
ruary and  August. 

The  JoumcU  of  Geology,  semi-quarterly. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  U-monthly. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  monthly  except 
August  and  September. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  quarterly. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languagee  and 
Literatures,  quarterly. 

Ckusical  Philology,  quarterly. 

CkueiccU  JoumtU,  eight  times  a  year. 

Modem  Philology,  quarterly. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLIOATIONS 

The  list  of  official  publications  is  as  follows: 
The  Univereity  Record, 
The  Weekly  Calendar, 
The  Annual  Regieter, 

FHBBUARTt 

Circular  of  Information,  Divinity  School. 
Bulletin  of  Information,  Lecture  Study. 
Announcements,  Summer  Quarter. 

MABOH 

Circular  of  Information,  Graduate  Schools. 
Bulletin  of  Information,  School  of  Education,  Sum- 
mer Quarter. 
Announcements, 

APBIL 

Circular  of  Information,  Colleges. 

Bulletin  of  Information,  School  of  BSducation. 

Announcements,  Law  School. 

MAT 

Circular  of  Information,  Medicine. 
Announcements,  Open  Lectures. 

JUHE 

Announcements,  Correspondence-Study. 
Bulletin  of  Information,  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. 


*For  the  Adminfttratiye  Board  of  the  UniTenity  Press^see  p.  48. 

tTtiiB  Bohedole  is  sabjeot  to  ohanflre  only  by  rote  of  the  UniTertity  Gomicil. 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  FOR  BOYS 

MORGAN  PARK.  ILL. 


THE  FACULTY 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President  of  the  University, 

FRANKLIN  WINSLOW  JOHNSON.  A.M.,  Pnneipal  of  the  Academy. 

WATLiAND  JOHNSON  CHASE,  AM,,  Dean,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 

ISAAC  BRONSON  BURGESS.  A  Ji..  Professor  of  LaHn. 

FRANK  MELVILIiE  BRONSON,  A Jd.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

HARRT  DELMONT  ABELLS,  S.B^  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

ARTHUR  WILLIS  LEONARD,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

ERNEST  AUGUST  WREIDT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  MADISON  SNIFFEN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany  and  Physiography, 

JOHN  THOMAS  LISTER,  AJB.,  Assistant  in  German  and  French. 

JAMES  CLAUD  BAIRD,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training. 

TILDEN  HENDRICKS  STEARNS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Training, 

BERTRAM  GRIFFITH  NELSON,  A  J3.,  Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

SARAH  ELLEN  MILLS,  Librarian. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
SITUATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 


The  Academy  is  situated  at  Morgan  Park,  on  the 
line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago  Terminal  railroads,  about  thirteen  miles 
south  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  eight  southwest 
from  the  Uniyersity  site.  It  is  also  connected  with 
the  city  by  the  Chicago  Southern  Electric  Traction 
Company. 

The  buildings  of  the  Academy,  all  of  which  are  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone,  are  as  follows:  Blake 
Hall,  which  contains  the  chapel,  the  recitation  rooms, 
and  the  administratiTe  offices;  the  George  C.  Walker 
Library,  containing  6,000  well-chosen  volumes,  and 
having  also  a  reading-room  well  furnished  with  cur- 
rent literature;  the  Science  Laboratory,  with  two  lec- 
ture-rooms. The  Gymnasium,  which  contains  a  large 
room  100  feet  by  70  feet,  with  high  roof  and  earth 
floor,  equipped  for  baseball  practice,  basket-ball, 
hand-ball,  running  and  jumping,  and  other  indoor 


sports;  an  apparatus  room,  70  feet  by  45  feet,  fuUy 
equipped ;  locker  and  dressing-room  with  shower  and 
tub  baths;  a  pair  of  first-class  bowling  alleys ;  boxing- 
room,  trophy-room,  and  offices  of  the  phsrsical  director. 
Morgan  Hall,  West  Hall,  and  East  Hall,  the  dormi- 
tories, providing  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  students.  The  rooms  in  these  are  steam 
heated  and  well  lighted  and,  varying  as  to  size,  are  all 
of  them  sufficiently  large  for  comfort.  In  East  Hall  is 
the  dining-room  of  the  Academy  Commons. 

Adjacent  to  East  and  West  Halls  and  to  the  site  of 
the  gymnasium  is  the  athletic  field  of  eight  acres. 
This  is  thoroughly  drained  and  has  been  graded  to  a 
perfect  level,  and  around  the  edge  of  the  oval  an  excel- 
lent bicycle  and  training-track  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in 
length  has  been  laid.  It  offers  the  best  of  facilities 
for  football,  baseball,  and  other  outdoor  sports.  Five 
excellent  clay  tennis  courts  are  also  provided. 


ADMISSION 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Academy  must 
bring  from  schools  most  recently  attended  certifi- 
cates of  work  done.  These  certificates  must  show 
explicitly  both  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the 
previous  work,  as  these  will  be  important  in  de- 
termining the  entrance  status  of  the  new  students. 


The  two  days  preceding  the  regular  opening  of 
school  will  be  devoted  to  ascertaining  the  charac- 
ter, purpose,  and  attainments  of  new  pupils,  and  to 
this  end  both  oral  and  written  recitations  and  con- 
ferences in  and  out  of  the  classroom  will  be  em- 
ployed. 
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THE  CURRICULUM 


The  Academy  off  era  three  couraes  of  study  based 
upon  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.»  Ph.B., 
and  8.B.  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  A.B. 
course  contains  four  yearo  of  Latin,  one  year  of  his- 
tory, three  yearo  of  Mathematics,  three  yearo  of  Eng- 
lish, one  year  of  French  or  German,  one  year  of 
Physics,  three  yearo  of  Greek. 

In  the  Ph.B.  group,  two  yearo  of  German  or  French 
and  one  year  of  History  are  substituted  for  the  three 
yearo  of  Greek  in  the  A.B.  group.  In  the  8.B.  group 
there  are  substituted  for  the  Greek  of  the  A.B.  two 
yearo  of  German  or  French  and  one  year  of  Science ; 
and,  in  addition,  two  yearo  of  Science  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  two  yearo  of  Latin,  this  course  thus  offering 
either  four  years  of  Science  and  two  of  Latin,  or  two 
of  Science  and  four  of  Latin. 

Four  yearo  are  required  to  prepare  for  the  best  col- 
leges by  students  well  grounded  in  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  and  five  yearo  by  those  whose  grammar- 
school  education  is  defective.  To  supply  defects  in 
previous  preparation,  classes  aro  formed  in  English 
Grammar  and  Comi>oeition  and  in  Arithmetic  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter.  Delinquent  students  of  the  first- 
year  class  aro  thus  prepared  to  begin  Latin  and  Alge- 
bra at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 

Manual  Training.— A  course  in  Manual  Training 
is  included  in  the  curriculum,  not  with  the  purpose 


of  fitting  for  a  trade,  but  because  of  its  general  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  io  planned  as  to  cover  two  yean  of 
work,  and  includes  shop- work  and  freehand  and  me- 
chanical drawing.  The  work  is  largely  individual, 
and  begins  with  each  pupil  at  that  point  to  which  he 
has  progressed  in  previous  work.  It  is  at  present  an 
elective  course,  not  being  included  in  any  of  the  three 
groups  mentioned  above. 

Bible  Study, — Five  courses  are  offered  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  every  pupil  is  required  to  take  one 
course.  The  study  is  literary,  historical,  and  ethical, 
dealing  with  the  great  essentials,  but  avoiding  contro- 
verted mattera.  The  methods  employed  aro  those  of 
the  regular  classroom. 

Public  Speaking,— An  elective  course  is  given  in 
this  subject  once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  The 
principles  of  vocal  expression  aro  studied  and  applied, 
the  students  of  the  course  being  required  to  speak  at 
each  recitation,  with  the  object  of  developing  direct, 
earnest,  and  self-possessed  utterance. 

Physical  Culture.— The  school  provides  gymnasium 
advantages  and  a  competent  gymnasium  instructor. 
Regular  class  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of 
all.  This  is  not  considered  meroly  as  exercise,  bat 
rather  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  proper  system  of 
education. 


EXPENSES 


The  fee  is  $40  a  Quarter.  There  is  an  additional 
laboratory  fee  for  students  taking  the  couroes  in  sci- 
ence, as  follows:  in  Chemistry,  $3  per  Quarter;  in 
Physics,  $1.50  per  Quarter,  in  Botany,  $1  per  Quarter. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  student  fairly  approx- 
imate to  some  one  of  the  following  estimates:  $280, 
$400,  and  $500.  The  elements  of  cost  on  which  the 
variations  depend  are  (a)  room   rent,  which  varies 


from  $6  per  Quarter  for  a  small  single  room  to  $60  for 
a  two-room  suite;  (5)  board,  which  is  furnished  in  the 
Academy  Commons  at  $48  per  Quarter,  and  at  the 
Students*  Boarding  Club  at  $30;  and  (o)  sundry  ex- 
penses, which  would  include  laundry,  books,  and 
stationery  and  other  incidentals,  and  may  vary  from 
$30  to  $70  for  the  year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1.  AcKidemy  Scholar$hip8. — ^The  Academy  at  present 
offers  fifteen  full  Scholarsnips  and  fifteen  half  Scholar- 
ships, in  addition  to  the  Walker  Scholarships  (see  2 
below).  The  full  Scholarohips  are  equivalent  in 
amount  to  the  tuition;  the  half  Scholarships,  to  half 
the  tuition.  To  those  who  need  them  these  Scholar- 
ships are  granted  solely  on  the  ground  of  merit. 

2.  Walker  Scholarships  for  residents  of  Morgan 
Park.— Mi.  George  C.  Walker  has  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  five  full  and  ten  half  Scholarships 
for  the  children  of  residents  of  Morgan  Park.  These 
Scholarohips  are  awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Academy  Scholarships,  except  that  they  are  assigned 
without  regard  to  financial  need. 

Scholarohips  are  awarded,  as  vacancies  occur,  at  the 
end  of  each  Quarter,  and  terminate  January  1  of  each 


vear.  A  Scholarohip  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
m  case  of  unsatisfactory  standing  or  conduct. 

The  term  <*  Scholar  **  is  applied  both  to  those  who 
receive  a  romission  of  tuition  for  excellent  work  and 
also  to  all  others  of  equal  rank. 

3.  Scholarships  for  success  in  public  debate.— There 
has  always  been  in  the  school  much  interost  in  debate, 
and  for  the  last  three  yearo  this  general  interest  has 
been  quickened  through  the  Inter-Academic  Debating 
League.  To  recognize  the  value  of  this  sort  of  train- 
ing, and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  interest  in  it, 
three  full  Scholarships,  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  year,  aro 
given  to  three  students  who  win  in  comi>etitive  debate 
the  right  to  represent  the  Academy  in  the  Inter- 
Academic  contests,  and  to  a  fourth  student,  the  alter- 
nate, a  full  Scholarohip  for  one  Quarter  is  awarded. 
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RELATIONS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  WITH   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES* 


The  University  dedree  to  promote  such  correlation 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  work  that  the 
utmost  economy  of  educational  effort  may  be  attained. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  University  attempts  to 
arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relations  with 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges  which  share  the  same 


purpose.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  institutions.  In  general, 
they  may  be  classed  under  the  two  terms,  afflUa- 
tUm  and  eo-operation.  The  explanations  which 
follow  show  the  general  features  of  the  two  types  of 
relation. 


I.    THE  AFFILIATED  RELATION 


Four  forms  of  affiliation  are  possible: 

1.  Organic  membenhip  in  the  UniverHty,  —  The 
affiliated  institution  in  this  relation  is  treated  as  a 
department  of  the  University.  It  has  its  own  Dean  and 
Faculty,  and  is  governed  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  competent  University  authorities. 

2.  Semi -organic  union  with  the  University, — 
A  stipulated  number  of  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
institution  affiliated.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
University  assumes  no  financial  responsibility,  but 


through  its  representatives  the  University  shares  in 
the  administration  of  the  affiliated  institution. 

3.  Alliance  between  the  University  and  com- 
pletely independent  institutions,— 'Undei  the  terms  of 
the  alliance,  the  trustees  of  the  affiliated  institutions 
permit  administration  of  the  educational  policy  by  the 
faculty  in  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, subject  to  restrictions  adopted  by  the  trus- 
tees of  both  institutions  in  the  terms  of  agreement. 

4.  Tentative  afflliation^  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing by  experiment  whether  affiliation  of  the  second  or 
third  form  will  be  reciprocally  advantageous. 


II.    THE  CX)-OPERATIVE  RELATION 


In  the  co-operative  relation,  the  University  has  no 
right  to  advise  with  reference  to  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  teachers.  This  detail  indicates  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  difference  between  affiliation  and 
oo-operation.  In  the  latter  case  consultation  upon 
standards  and  plans  of  work  is  the  essential.  The 
extent  to  which  such  consultation  is  mutually  desir- 
able must  be  discovered  by  experience.  The  lines 
along  which  the  University  is  at  present  seeking  to 
promote  co-operation  with  colleges  may  be  indicated 
as  follows : 

COOPBBATION  WITH  COLLfiQES 

Specialization  in  the  departments  of  the  University 
has  virtually  founded  many  schools  of  investigation, 
in  i^ace  of  the  single  instructor,  or  the  limited  number 
of  instructors,  who  represent  departments  in  the 
greater  number  of  colleges.  The  force  of  investiga- 
tors in  a  single  department  in  the  University  consti- 
tutes a  group  of  specialists  to  whom  isolated  instruct- 
ors in  the  same  subject  naturally  look  for  assistance 
and  leadership. 

Since  instructors  in  numerous  colleges  have  volun- 
tarily associated  themselves  with  various  departments 
of  the  University,  it  seems  wise  to  encourage  and  to 
invite  more  general  cooperation,  with  a  view  to  corre- 


lation of  undergraduate  instruction  according  to  plans 
and  standards  accepted  by  the  University.  Heads  of 
departments  in  colleges  are  accordingly  urged  to  visit 
the  department  in  the  University  corresponding  with 
their  own;  to  become  acquainted  with  methods  of 
instruction  and  investigation  in  the  University,  and  to 
confer  with  the  members  of  the  University  depart- 
ment with  a  view  to  co-ordination  of  the  college  work 
with  that  of  the  University. 

The  method  of  co-operation  thus  suggested  is  without 
formal  contract.  Its  object  is  to  develop  uniformity 
of  standard  and,  as  far  as  possible,  substantial  simi- 
larity of  method  between  courses  nominally  identical 
in  the  colleges  of  the  University  and  elsewhere.  The 
primary  advantage  to  the  University  from  this  relation 
is  in  the  more  uniform  preparation  of  Graduate  stu- 
dents for  courses  in  the  University.  Less  important, 
but,  from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  hardly  less 
desirable,  is  the  resulting  removal  of  uncertainty  about 
the  value  to  be  assigned  to  courses  pursued  in  other 
institutions  before  entering  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
the  University. 

The  advantage  to  the  college  instructor  consists 
primarily  in  his  removal  from  the  professional  isola- 
tion of  which  BO  many  college  professors  are  painfully 
conscious,  into  active  membership  of  a  society  devoted 


*  For  the  AdmioiatrmiiTe  Board  of  UniToraity  Relations,  see  p.  42. 
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to  the  department  of  inyesti^tion  in  which  each  mem- 
ber is  chiefly  interested.  The  members  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  Faculty  are  prepared  to  welcome  this  form  of 
oo-operation,  and  to  give  their  beet  effort  toward  real- 
izing its  possibilities. 


The  advantages  to  the  college,  one  or  more  of  whose 
departments  are  thus  unofficially  associated  with  the 
University,  are  in  kind  like  those  of  more  complete 
and  official  co-operation. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  NOT  AFFILIATED 


1.  The  University  will  undertake  to  visit  a  limited 
number  of  schools  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
such  schools  may  have  a  place  in  the  list  of  approved 
schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  formal  ap- 
proval will  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  University 
Relations,  upon  a  joint  recommendation  of  two  visiting 
officers  of  the  University. 

2.  Graduates  of  schools  thus  approved  are  admitted 
to  the  University  upon  certificates  in  the  various  sub- 
jects  required  for  admission  to  the  University,  each  of 
these  certificates  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  and  by 
the  teacher  who  gave  instruction  in  that  subject. 

3.  The  character  of  the  work  of  students  so  admit- 
ted to  the  University  will  be  taken  as  a  further  test  of 
the  work  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  the  records  of 
the  first  year's  work  of  his  new  students  in  college  will 
be  sent  to  each  principal. 

4.  Twenty -five  scholarships  have  been  provided  for 


co-operating  schools  outside  of  Chicago,  to  be  assigned 
to  candidates  recommended  by  their  principals,  in 
accordance  with  the  excellence  of  the  records  which 
are  presented.  Each  of  these  scholarships  secures  to 
the  student  tuition  for  one  year  (three  Quarters)  at  the 
University.    See  p.  61,  No.  6  of  this  Begister, 

5.  It  is  understood  that  each  student  admitted  upon 
certificate  will  pay  an  inspection  fee  of  $5  upon  ma- 
triculation. This  fee  is  distinct  from  the  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5. 

6.  Each  year,  early  in  November,  there  is  held  at 
the  University  a  joint  conference  of  all  affiliated  and 
co-operating  schools,  in  which  all  principals  and  teach- 
ers participate.  This  conference  is  in  part  of  a  general 
character,  and  in  part  departmental. 

7.  A  list  of  schools  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Uni- 
versity Relations  is  given  on  pp.  131,  132  of  this 
BegUter, 


THE  AFFILIATED  INSTITUTIONS 


J.    DE8  MOINES  COLLEGE 
(Des  Moines,  lotoa) 
LoBAH  D.  OsBORN,  Ph  J>.,  President. 
James  Pombbot  SrspHENSoir,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Des  Moines  College  was  incorporated  in  1865.  In 
July,  1892,  it  became  an  Affiliated  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  one  institution  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Baptists  of  Iowa,  under  whose 
patronage  it  is  conducted. 


IL    KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE 
(Kalamazoo,  Mich.) 
Arthur  Gatlord  Slooum,  LL.D.,  President. 

The  plan  of  establishing  the  Kalamazoo  College,  or, 
as  it  was  known  in  its  early  days,  '*  The  Kalamazoo 
Literary  Institute,"  originated  with  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Merrill,  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College,  now 
Colby  College.  Hon.  Caleb  Eldred  and  others  were 
also  actively  interested  in  the  foundation  and  organi- 
zation of  the  College.  The  original  charter  for  "  The 
Michigan  and  Huron  Institute,"  or,  as  it  was  later 
named,   "The  Kalamazoo   Literary   Institute,"    was 


granted  April  22, 1833.  For  a  few  years  following  1837 
the  school  was  a  "  branch  "  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. In  February,  1855,  a  college  charter  of  liberal 
nature  was  granted  by  the  legislature.  By  this  char- 
ter women  were  granted  equal  privileges  with  men, 
so  that  Kalamazoo  was  one  of  the  first  coeducational 
colleges  in  America. 

During  the  college  year,  1895-6,  an  agreement  for 
mutual  advantage  was  consummated  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Chicago.  By  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  the  College  is  known  as  a  college 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 


III.    JOHN  B,  STETSON  UNIVEBSITY 
(De  Land,  Fla.) 

LiNOOLN  HuLLBT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President. 
Charles  S.  Farriss,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 
J.  Archt  Smith,  SJd.,  Sc.D.,  Dean. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  with  a  faculty  of  more 
than  forty  members,  comprises  four  colleges  and  five 
schools.  It  has  fourteen  buildings,  a  large  endow- 
ment, and  ample  facilities,  including  a  beautiful  audi- 
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torium,  well  equipped  gymnaeium,  twelve  laboratorieB, 
Beyeral  muaeums,  and  a  large  library.  It  has  won  a 
reputation  for  high  academic  standards  and  thorough 
work.  Students'  credits  are  accepted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  with  which  Stetson  University  is 
affiliated. 

Stetson  University  is  located  at  DeLand,  Florida,  a 
hundred  mUes  south  of  Jacksonville,  in  a  region  noted 
tor  its  attractions  during  the  winter  months. 


IV.  BUTLER  COLLEGE 
{Indianapolia,  IndL) 
WiNFBBD  Bbnest  QABBisoif,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  President. 
In  the  year  1849,  it  was  decided  by  the  Christian 
churches  of  Indiana  to  build  an  institution  of  higher 
education  at  Indianapolis,  under  the  name  of  the 
Northwestern  Christian  University.  A  liberal  char- 
ter from  the  legislature  went  into  effect  January  15, 
1850,  and  the  University  was  formally  opened 
November  1,  1855.  In  1873  it  was  determined  to 
remove  to  Irvington,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the 
college  classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location.  The 
change  in  the  name  of  the  institution  (Northwestern 
Chrislaan  University  to  Butler  University)  was  made 
February  28,  1877.  By  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  April  8,  1896,  the  name  "Butler  College" 
was  adopted  in  lieu  of  •«  Butler  University,''  to  desig- 
nate the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in 
the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal 
name  of  the  corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 


F.    BUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
(Chicago) 
Prahk  Billikgs,  S.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
JoHH  Mii/row  DoDSOif,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Students. 
Jambs  Nivms  Hydb,  A Jd.,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the 

Council  of  Adniinistration  and  of  the  Faculty. 
Sphraih  Flbtohib  Imoals,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Comptroller. 


VL 


THE  FBANCE8  8HIMEB  ACADEMY   OF 
THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
(Mount  Carroll,  HI) 


William   Pabkbb   MoKbe,   A.M.,  D.B.y  Dean. 

The  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  while  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  University,  holds  an  especially  close  rela- 
tion to  the  University.  It  is  the  school  which,  for 
more  than  forty  years,   was  known   as  the  Mount 


Carroll  Seminary.  Its  founder,  Mrs.  F.  A.  W.  Shimer, 
desiring  to  perpetuate  the  work  of  a  long  life,  offered 
to  transfer  to  the  University  of  Chicago  the  entire 
school  property  with  a  considerable  endowment  fund 
contingent  upon  her  death.  In  1896  the  property  was 
transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  representing  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Alumn»  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Carroll. 

The  relation  of  the  Frances  Shimer  Academy  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  a  double  one.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  Affiliated  Academy  of  the  University, 
and  as  such  the  work  of  instruction  is  under  the  direct 
oversight  of  the  University.  In  the  second  place,  five 
of  the  fifteen  Trustees  are  officers  of  the  University. 


VII.   BBADLEY   POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

(Peoria,  III.) 
Thbodorb  Chalon  BnBOE88,PH.D.,  Director. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  was  founded  in  1897 
by  Mrs.  Lydia  Bradley,  of  Peoria,  111.,  who  has  gen- 
erously supplied  all  necessary  funds.  The  Institute 
is  situated  at  Peoria.  The  buildings  at  present  are 
two  in  number :  Bradley  Hall,  containing  classrooms, 
laboratories,  shops,  offices,  and  assembly  rooms— in  all 
thirty-eight  rooms;  and  the  Horological  Building, 
built  and  equipped  for  the  work  of  training  watch- 
makers and  jewelers.  These  two  buildings  accommo- 
date respectively  the  two  schools  of  the  Institute,  viz., 
the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Horology. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  a  six-year 
course,  including  such  subjects  as  are  usually  taught 
in  academies  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  college, 
classified  under  the  following  groups  —  Science,  Engi- 
neering, Classics,  Literature,  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Institute  offers  special  facilities  for  those  who 
desire  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Economy,  or  Tech- 
nical Work. 


VIIL    THE  HABVABD  SCHOOL 
(4670  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago) 
John  J.  Schobingbb,  Dean  and  Principal. 
John  Cowles  Gbant,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Princi- 
pal. 
The  Harvard  School  for  Boys  is  the  oldest  college 
preparatory  school  in  Chicago.  It  was  founded  in  1867, 
and  has  been  under  its  present  management  for  the 
last  thirty  years.    Its  principal  work  has  been  the 
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preparation  of  boye  for  college  and  the  scientific 
schools.  All  the  courses  required  for  preparation  for 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  for  eastern 
colleges,  are  offered.  The  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  are  adapted  to  the  modem  methods  of 
science  teaching. 

The  School  consists  of  a  Primary  Department  and 
of  a  Higher  Department.  The  Higher  Department 
has  a  four-year  course  and  a  six-year  course,  both 
preparatory  to  college  or  scientific  school.  In  the 
Primary  Department,  pupils  of  the  youngest  school 
age  are  received,  and  prepared  for  the  work  of  the 
Higher  Department. 

Manual  Training  is  begun  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment and  carried  on  throughout  the  course. 

Physical  Culture  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  School,  and  is  conducted  by  a  special  teacher, 
in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and  on  large  athletic 
grounds,  which  form  part  of  the  School  premises. 


IX,    KENWOOD  INSTITUTE 
(Chicago) 
Elizabbth  Faulkner,  A.B.,  Dean. 
Stella  Dtbr  Lobino  and  Isabel  C.  Buckingham, 
Principals. 
Kenwood  Institute,  located  at  No.  40  East  Forty 
seventh  Street,  has  been  a  college  preparatory  school 
for  girls  since  its  incorporation  in  1886.    It  became 
an  Affiliated  Academy  of  the  University  in  1893  under 
the  direction  of  John  C.  Grant,  Dean,  and  Annice  B. 
Bradford  Butts,  Principal.    It  continued  under  their 
guidance  until  the  death  of  Miss  Butts  in  1904.    Since 
March  1, 1904,  the  school  has  been  under  its  present 
management.   The  curriculum  includes  all  the  courses 
preparatory  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and,  as  pre- 
liminary to  these,  intermediate,  primary,  and  kinder- 
garten Departments.    Students  from  this  school  are 
admitted  to  all  the  women's  colleges  that   receive 
pupils  on  certificate. 


X. 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 
{Beaver  Dam,  WU,) 
Edwin  Putnam  Bbown,  A.B.,  Principal. 


XL    CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

(Culver,  Ind,) 

Colonel  A.  F.  Fleet,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent. 

Culver  Military  Academy  was  founded  in  1894  by 

Mr.  H.  H.  Culver,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  view  of 

helping  the  boys  of  the  present  day  to  secure  that  edu- 


cation which  would  best  fit  them  for  college  or  univer- 
sity, or  for  an  honorable  and  useful  business  career. 
It  is  located  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Mazin- 
kuckee,  near  the  town  of  Culver,  Ind.,  on  the  Van- 
dalia  Railroad,  84  miles  from  Chicago  and  110  from 
Indianapolis. 

The  aim  of  this  Academy  is  to  furnish  university 
preparatory  work  of  a  high  grade,  and  to  give  to  all 
its  students  thorough  individual  training  in  the  class- 
room under  judicious  and  competent  instructors, 
and  to  combine  with  this  the  physical  exercise  and 
moral  restraint  necessary  for  good  health,  and  the 
military  discipline  which  develops  habits  of  system, 
promptness,  self-control,  and  obedience  to  law,  and 
which  makes  of  the  cadet  thus  trained  a  successful 
man  and  a  good  citizen. 


XIL    DEARBORN  SEMINARY 
(Chicago) 
Evelyn  Matz,  Ph.B.,  PrincipaL 

Dearborn  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  September, 
1865,  as  a  school  for  girls,  and  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  Chicago.  It  was  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Zuinglius  Qrover,  a  man  who  was  well 
known  in  the  educational  work  of  the  city.  From 
1885  until  1899  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Purington,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  principal  of  the 
Seminary.  In  1899  the  school  was  reincorporated 
and  became  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Its  present  site,  2252  Calumet  Avenue,  has  been 
occupied  for  eighteen  years. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  complete  prepa- 
ration for  college.  In  addition  to  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment there  are  Intermediate,  Primary,  and  Kindergar- 
ten Departments. 


XI IL    THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

(Chic<igo) 
Anna  B.  Hairb,  A3.,  Dean. 

The  University  School  for  Girls  admits  pupils  in 
the  Academic,  Intermediate,  Primary,  and  Kinder- 
garten Departments.  The  courses  of  study  are  planned 
to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  that  admit  women.  Special  courses  are 
also  given  in  Music,  Drawing,  and  Painting,  Physical 
Training,  Manual  Training,  and  Cooking.  Examina- 
tions admitting  to  the  University  of  Chicago  are  given 
at  the  school.  The  certificate  of  the  School  also 
admits  pupils  without  entrance  examinations  to  Smith, 
Vassar,  Welles!  ey.  Mount  Holyoke,  and  other  colleges. 
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AFFILIATED  AND  CO-OPERATING  SCHOOLS 


AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS 


iLLDfOn— 

Bradley  Poly teehnio  lostiinto,  Peoria ;  dean,  Theodore  C. 
BugeM.  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chioaco;  dean,  Erelyn  Mats. 
Fraooes  Shimer  Academy,  Mount  Carroll:  dean,  WiUiam  P. 
MeKee.  The  Harrard  School,  Chioaffo ;  dean,  John  J.  Schobin- 
fer.   The  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicaffo;  dean,  Elisabeth  Faulk- 


ner.   The  UniTenity  School  for  Girls,  Chicago;  dean,  Anna  R. 

Haire. 

Indiana— 

Cnlver  Military  Academy,  Culver;  dean,  Colonel  A.  F.  Fleet. 
Wiscoifsnf— 

Wayland  Academy,  Beayer  Dam ;  dean,  Bdwin  P.  Brown. 


CX).OPERATING  SCHOOLS 

The  Univeraity  has  established  Relations  of  Co-operation  with  the  following  Secondary  Schools: 


iLLDfOtS— 

Aostin  Hiffh  School,  Chicago;  principal,  €^rge  H.  Bock- 
wood.  Cahimet  Hiffh  School,  Ctiioaso;  principal,  A.  S.HalL 
Crane  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  Chicano;  principal, 

A.  R.  Robinson.  Bnglewood  High  School,  Cliicaffo ;  principal, 
James  E.  Armstrong.  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago ; 
principal.  Flora  J.  Cooke.  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago; 
principal,  Hiram  Loomis.  Jefferson  High  School,  Chicago; 
principal.  Charles  A.  Cook.  John  Marshall  High  School,  Chi- 
eago;  principal,  L.  J.  Block.  Lake  High  School,  Chicago; 
principal,  Edward  F.  Steams.  Lake  View  High  School,  Chi- 
cago; principal,  B.  F.  Buck.  Joseph  Medill  High  School,  Chi- 
cago ;  principal,  Bdward  C.  Boaseter.  Northwest  Division  High 
School,  Chicago ;  principal,  Franklin  P.  Fiak.  Robert  A.  Waller 
High  School,  Chicago ;  principal,  O.  S.  Westoott.  South  Chicago 
High  School,  Chicago ;  principal,  Charles  I.  Parker.  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School,  Chicago ;  principal,  Sx>encor  R.  Smith. 
Wimam  McKinley  High  School,  Chicago;  principal,  Oeorge  M. 
Clayberg.  The  UniTenity  School  for  Boys,  Chicago ;  principal, 
E.G.  Coulter.  The  Starrett  School  for  Oirls;  principal,  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Starrett.  Alton  High  School ;  principal.  J.  E.  Tnmer. 
Atlanta  High  School;  principal,  Mary  Naff.  Bast  Side  High 
School,  Aurora;  principal,  C.  L.  Phelps.  West  Side  High 
School,  Aurora;  principal,  C.  P.  Briggs.  Beardstown  High 
School;  principal,  Blya  J.  Sannders.  Sonth  BalTidere  High 
School ;  principal,  C.  O.  Townsend.  Bloomington  High  School ; 
principal,  E.  L.  Boyer.    Bine  Island  High  School ;  principal,  J. 

B.  Lemon.  Charleston  High  School ;  principal,  William  Wallis. 
CUnton  High  School;  principal,  Martha  Hnnt.  Clyde  High 
School;  principal,  H.  Y.  Church.  Danville  High  School; 
principal,  B.  D.  Martin.  Decatnr  High  School;  principal, 
8.W.  Bhrman.  DeKalb  High  School;  principal,  F.  M.  Giles. 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb;  president, 
John  W.  Cook.  Des  Plaines  High  School;  principal.  W.  L. 
Smyser.  Dixon  (North  Side)  High  School;  principal,  Lydia 
WilUamsoQ.  Dixon  (Sonth  Side)  High  School;  principal, 
B.  F.  Bnllard.  DnQnoin  High  School;  principal,  M.  8.  Moore. 
Bast  St.  Louis  High  School ;  principal,  Charles  Manners.  Elgin 
High  School;    principal,  E.  J.  Kelsey.    Elgin  Academy;  dean, 

George  N.  Sleight.     Eranston  High  School;  principal,  

.    Freeport  High  School;  principal,  L.  A.  Fnl- 

vidsr.  Qeneaeo  High  School;  principal,  H.  H.  Frost.  Harrey 
High  School :  principal,  J.  Elmer  Cable.  Harana  High  School ; 
principal,  Sara  B.  Pierce.  Highland  Park  (Deerfleld  Township) 
High  School;  principal, Richard  L.  Sandwich.  Hinsdale  High 
School;  principal,  Mary  Macnair.    Jacksonrille  High  School; 

^incipal, .    Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jack- 

•oarille;  president,  J.  B.  Harker.  Joliet  High  School;  prin- 
cipal, J.  Stanley  Brown.    Kankakee  High  School;  principal. 


.    La  (Grange  (Lyons  Township)  High  School ; 

principal,  E.  R.  Cole.  Kenilworth  (New  Trier  Township)  High 
School:  principal,  B.  D.  Parker.  Kewanee  High  School;  prin- 
cipal, Arthur  D.  Brookiield.  Ferry  Hall  Seminary,  Lake 
Forest;  principal,  Sabra  L.  Sargent.  Lake  Forest  School  for 
Boys,  Lake  Forest ;  principal,  J.  C.  Sloan.  La  Salle  High  School ; 
principal,  T.  J.  Mc(3ormaek.  Lincoln  High  School;  principal, 
I.  M.  Allen.  Macomb  High  School ;  principal,  Charles  E.  Law- 
yer. Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Macomb ;  president, 
J.  W.  Henninger.  Mattoon  High  School;  principal,  J.  P.  (Gil- 
bert. Mendota  (West  Side)  High  School ;  principal,  Myra  J. 
Howes.  Moline  High  School;  principal,  F.  A.  Thomas.  Mon- 
mouth High  School ;  principal,  W.  L.  Hanson.  Morgan  Park 
High  School;  principal,  J.  H.  HeU.  Morris  High  School, 
principal,  Joseph  S.  Hunter.  Morrison  High  School ;  principal, 
(shraoe  BushneU.  Normal  High  School ;  principal,  L.  F.  Fulwiler. 
Oak  Park  High  School;  principal,  John  C.  Hanna.  Ottawa 
High  School;  principal,  J.  O.  Leslie.  Peoria  High  School; 
principal,  A.  W.  Beasley.  Polo  High  School;  principal, 
Lillian  Joee.    Pontiac  High  School ;  principal,  C.  E.  DeButts. 

Princeton  High  School;  principal, McOill.    QuinoyHigh 

School ;  principal,  J.  E.  Pearson.  EiTsrside  High  School ;  prin- 
cipal, E.  L.  Hardy.  Rockford  High  School ;  principal,  B.  U. 
Graff.  Bock  Island  High  School;  principal,  H.  B.  Brown. 
Springfield  High  School ;  principal,  L.  M.  Castle.  St.  Charles 
High  School;  principal,  H.  Larina  Moore.  Sterhng  High 
School;  principal,  E.  T.  Austip.  Streator  High  School;  prin- 
cipal, R.  R.  Upton.  Sycamore  High  School;  principal,  J<  M. 
Adea.  Tuscola  High  School ;  principal,  F.  C.  Bohannan.  Wau- 
kegan  High  School;  principal,  W.  J.  Stebbins.  Wheaton  High 
School ;  principal,  Ella  Oragg. 
Calxfobmia— 

Los  Angeles  High  School;  principal,  W.  H.  Hough.  San 
Francisco  (Girls)  High  School;  principal,  Bllsha  Brooks.  San 
Francisco  (Lowell)  High  School;  principal,  Frank  Morton. 

COLOXAOO— 

Colorado  Springs  High  School ;  principal,  J.  C.  Bichards. 
Denrer  (District  No.  1 ;  High  School)  principal,  W.  H.  Smiley. 
DeuTor  (North  Side)  High  School;  principal, Edward  L.  Brown. 
DeuTor  (West  Side)  High  School;  principal,  E.  F.  Hermanns. 
Leadyille  High  School ;  principal,  W.  M.  Parker.  Pueblo  (Cen- 
tennial) High  School;  Principal,  John  M.  Downen.  Pueblo 
(Central)  High  School ;  principal,  Isora  Scott. 

Gbobgia— 

Atlanta  (Girls)  EOgh  School;  principal,  Nettie  C.  Sergeant 

Indiana— 

Anderson  High  School ;  principal,  J.  B.  Pearcy.  Auburn  High 
School;  principal,  J.  H.  Wagner.    Attica  High  School;  prin- 
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cipal,  W.  F.  Mnlliniz.  Grawfordsrille  Hifh  School;  prin- 
cipal, Anna  Wilaon.  Elkhart  Hi«h  School ;  principal,  S.  B. 
McCracken.  ETanirille  High  School ;  principal,  J.  O.  Collicott. 
PrankfoH  High  School;  principal,  John  J.  liitchelL  Fort 
Wayne  High  School;  principal,  Chatter  T.  Lane.  QoahenHigh 
School;  principal,  Lillian  Michael.  Huntington  High  School; 
principiU,  P.  G.  Emmons.  Girls*  Classical  School,  Indian- 
apolis; principal,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall.  Indianapolis 
(Manual  Trainiug)  High  School;  principal,  Charles  E.  Emmer- 
ich. Indianapolis  (Shortridge)  High  School;  principal,  George 
W.  Benton.  Lafayette  High  School ;  principal,  R.  F.  Haight. 
LaPorte  High  School ;  principal,  F.  J.  Simms.  Ligonier  High 
School ;  principal,  W.  A.  Banm.  Logansport  High  School ;  prin- 
cipal, John  M.  Ashby.  Marion  High  School ;  principal,  V.  B. 
McNight.  Michigan  City  High  School ;  principal,  Lonis  Keeler. 
MnncieHigh  School;  principal,  Walter  F.  Erwin.  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Notre  Dame;  principal,  Mother  M.  Pauline.  Rich- 
mond High  School;  principal,  D.  B.  Bllahargor.  Kensselaer 
High  School;  principal,  James  H.  Gray.  Sonth  Bend  High 
School;  principal,  Isaac  E.  Neff.  Terre  Haute  High  School; 
principal,  C.  J.  Wats.  Wabash  High  School;  principal.  Ade- 
laide Baylor.  Warsaw  High  School;  principal,  J.  J.  Early. 
Whiting  High  School;  principal,  F.  W.  Schacht. 

Iowa— 

Cedar  Bapids  High  School ;  principal,  Abbie  S.  Abbott.  CUn- 
ton  High  School;  principal,  J.  S.  McCowan.  Conncil  Bloffs 
High  School ;  principal,  F.  C.  Ensign.  Davenport  High  School ; 
principal,  WilUam  D.  Wells.  Saint  Katharine's  Hall,  Dayen- 
port;  The  Sisters  of  St.  Mary.  Des  Moines  (East  Side)  High 
School;  principal,  May  (}oodrelL  Des  Moines  (West  Side)  High 
School ;  principal,  William  Cmsinberry.  Dnbnqne  High  School ; 
principal,  Frank  L.  Smart.  Fort  Dodge  High  School;  princi- 
pal, I.  N.  Warren,  (ilenwood  High  School ;  principal,  Katharine 
Mauthe.  Keoirak  High  School;  principal,  Jesse  Buijamin. 
Marshalltown  High  School;  principal,  Ellis  U.  Graff.  Mason 
City  High  School;  principal,  Esther  L.  Bisseli.  Ottomwa  High 
School;  principal,  J.  E.  Roberts.  Bed  Oak  High  School;  prin- 
cipal, S.  E.  Thomas.  Sionx  City  High  School;  principal, 
George  E.  MarshalL  Washington  High  School;  principal, 
Seih  Thomas. 

Kansab— 

Fort  Scott  High  School ;  principal,  W.  C.  Lansdon.  Kansas 
City  High  School ;  principal,  W.  C.  McCroskey.  Leavenworth 
High  School;  principal,  W.  A.  Erans.  Topeka  High  School; 
principal,  H.  L.  Miller. 

Kbntuokt — 

Looisrille  (Girls)  High  School;  principal,  W.  H.  Bartholo- 
mew.   LomsTille  (Boys)  High  School ;  principal,  R.  P.  Halleok. 

Maimb— 

(3obnm  Classical  Institate,  Waterrille;  principal* . 

MiOHiaAif— 

Battle  Creek  High  School;  principal,  H.  D.  Nntir  Bay  City 
High  School ;  principal,  (^toorge  R.  Swain^  Benton  Harbor  High 
School;  principal,  O.  G.  Marsh.  Calomet  High  School;  prin- 
cipal, Edward  J.  Hall.  Detroit  (Central)  High  School;  prin- 
cipal, Darid  Mackenzie.  Detroit  (The  Eastern)  High  School; 
principal,  J.  R.  Bishop.  Detroit  (The  Western)  High  School; 
principal,  W.  A.  Morse.  The  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School; 
principal,  Ella  M.  Liggett.  Grand  Rapids  (Central)  High 
School;  principal,  A.  J.  Volland.  Ishpeming  High  School; 
principal,  May  McKitrick.  Jackson  High  School;  principal, 
L.  S.  Norton.  Marquette  High  School;  principal,  Albert  A. 
Kienhols.  Menominee  High  School;  principal,  W.  L.  German. 
Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake ;  principal,  Lawrence 
C.  Hall.  Saginaw  (East  Side)  High  School;  principal, Webster 
Cook.  Saginaw  (West  Side)  High  School;  principal,  L.  B. 
Austin.    St.  Joseph  High  School;  principal.  Max  R.  Hodgdon. 

MiNNaaoTA— 

Duluth  High  School;  principal,  Charles  A.  Smith.  Minne- 
apolis ((Central)  High  School;  principal,  John  N.  Greer.     Min- 


neapolis (East  Side)  High  School;  principal,  W.  F.  Webster. 
Pillsbury  Academy  (Owatonna);  principal,  M.  B.  Price.  St. 
Paul  (Central)  High  School;  principal,  E.  Y.  Robinson.  St. 
Paul  (Clereland)  High  School;  principal,  8.  A.  Famswortb. 
St.  Paul  (Humboldt)  High  School;  principal,  Henry  8.  Baker. 
Saint  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault;  rector,  Rt. Rct.  S.  C. Edsall.  The 
Shattuck  School,  Faribault ;  Rev.  James  Dobbin.  Winona  High 
School;  principal,  W.  A.  Bartlett. 

MnaouBi— 

Blees  Military  Academy,  Macon ;  superintendent,  F.  W.  Bieea. 
Kansas  City  (Central)  High  School;  principal  T.  I.  Cammack. 

Kansas  City  (Manual  Training)  High  School ;  principal, 

Kansas  City  (Westport)  High  School;  principal,  S.  A.  Under- 
wood. St.  Joseph  High  School;  principal,  C.  E.  Miller.  St. 
Louis  (Antral)  High  School;  principal,  W.  J.  S.  Bryan.  Will- 
iam McKinley  High  School;  principal,  G.  B.  Morrison.  Yeat- 
man  High  School,  principal, . 

Montana— 

Helena  High  School ;  principal,  William  R.  Trowbridge. 
Nbbbabka— 

Omaha  High  School ;  principal,  A.  H.  Waterhouse.    BrowneU 
Hall,  Omaha;  dean,  Georgiana  Humphreys. 
Nbw  Yobx— 

Buffalo  (Masten  Park)  High  School ;  principal,  F.  8.  Foadiek. 
Ohio— 

Akron  High  School;  principal,  D.C.  Rybolt.  Canton  High 
School ;  principal,  C.  A.  Armstrong.  Cleyeland  (Central)  High 
School;  principal,  Edward  L.  Harris.  Clereland  (East  Side) 
High  School;  principal,  B.  U.  Rannells.  Clereland  (Linooln) 
High  School ;  principal,  James  W.  McLane.  Clereland  (South) 
High  School;  principal,  G.  A.  Reutenik.  Ck>lumbus  (Central) 
High  School ;  principal,  Charles  E.  Albright.  Columbus  (Bast) 
High  School ;  principal,  F.  B.  Pearson.  Columbus  (North)  High 
School ;  principal,  C.  D.  Everett.  Dayton  (Steele)  High  School ; 
principal,  Charles  L.  Loos,  Jr.  Findlay  High  School ;  principal, 
J.  F.  Smith.  Sandusky  High  School;  principal,  (3«orge  L. 
Dietrich.  Toledo  (Central)  High  School;  principal,  S.  P.  BaU. 
Youngstown  High  School ;  principal,  W.  L.  Griswold. 
Pknnstlvania— 

Pittsburg  (Central)  High  School ;  principal,  Edward  Rynear- 
son.    Westtown  Boarding  School,  Westtown ;  principal,  William 
F.  Wickersham. 
Tbxas— 

Dallas  High  School;  superintendent,  J.  L.  Long.  Deniaon 
High  School;  prmcipal  F.  B.  Hughes.  El  Paso  High  School; 
principal,  H.  P.  Reynolds.    Fort  Wortfi  High  School;  principal, 

W.  D.  Williams.    Galveston  High  School;  principal, 

Ransom.  Houston  High  School;  principal,  W.  G.  Smiloy. 
Sherman  High  School ;  principal,  B.  W.  Glasgow. 

Wabhinoton  — 

Seattle  High  School ;  principal, . 

WiSOONSTN— 

Appleton  (Ryan)  High  School;  principal,  Ralph  W.  Princle. 
Elkhom  High  School;  principal,  T.  J.  Jones.  Fond  du  L»ae 
High  School;    principal,   Elizabeth  Waters.     Grand  Rapids 

High  School;    principal, .     Hillside  Home  School; 

principals,  ISllen  and  Jane  Lloyd-Jones.  Janesville  High  School ; 
principal,  H.  C.  Buell.  Kenosha  High  School ;  principal,  W.  J. 
Hocking.  LaCrosse  High  School ;  principal,  W.  R.  Hemmenway . 
Manitowoc  High  School;  principal,  P.  G.  W.  Kellar.  Milwaa- 
kee  (East  Division)  High  School;  principal,  George  A.  Chamber- 
lain. Milwaukee  (South  Division)  High  School;  principal, 
Edward  Rissman.  Milwaukee  (West  Division)  High  School ; 
principal,  C.  E.  McLenegan.  Milwaukee-Downer  College ;  presi. 
dent,  Eilou  C.  Sabin.  Oshkosh  High  School;  principal,  A.  B. 
O'Neil.  Racine  High  School;  principal,  E.  W.  Blaokhunt. 
Sheboygan  High  School ;  principal,  John  S.  Roeseeler.  Wauke- 
sha High  School;  principal,  H.  L.  Terry.  Carroll  0>Ue«c, 
Waukesha;  president,  Wilbur  F.  Carrier,  D.D. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATION* 


Officially  the  University  providee  for  positive  and 
coDstractiTe  religious  education  on  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  normal  part  of  education  in  general,  and 
an  element  in  complete  living.  Instruction  is  given 
on  Snnday  in  the  Bible  by  chosen  specialists,  and 
credit  is  given  for  this  class  work.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  University  Preacher  conducts  a  public  service 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  Chapel  Assemblies 
are  held  on  Monday  for  the  Junior  Colleges,  on  Tues- 
day for  the  Senior  Colleges,  on  Wednesday  for  the 
Divimty  School,  and  on  Thursday  for  the  Graduate 
School.  Attendance  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  is  re- 
quired of  undergraduates. 


The  Board  of  the  Christian  Union,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Faculties,  the  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, the  University  Settlement,  and  the  religious 
organizations  of  the  University,  meets  monthly  to 
consider  matters  a£Fecting  the  religious  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  Preachers  are  nominated  by 
this  Board. 

The  Chaplain  is  specially  charged  with  assisting  all 
the  agencies  of  spiritual  life,  performs  such  of  the 
duties  of  pastor  as  may  be  required,  holds  himself 
ready  for  consultations  with  students,  and  upon  occa- 
sion acts  as  University  Preacher. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PREACHERS 


The  following  is  the  list  of  University  Preachers  for 
the  year  beginning  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  1905 : 
THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1906 

June  18,  Rev.  Beverly  Ellison  Warner,  T>J>,,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

June  24,  President  Joseph  Henry  George,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

July  2,  Settlement  Sunday.  Addresses  by  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  House,  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
McDowell,  of  the  University  Settlement. 

July     9,  Rev.  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler. 

July  le,  Rev.  W.  Spurgeon,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

July  23,  Rev.  Professor  Herbert  Lockwood  Willett. 

July  30,  Rev.  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler. 

Aug.  6,  Principal  Walter  F.  Adeney,  Lancashire  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  Eng. 

Aug.  13,  Rev.  Professor  Herbert  Lockwood  Willett. 

Aug.  20,  Rev.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur,  LL  J>.,  New 
York  City. 

Aug.  27,  Convocation  Sunday.  Rev.  Professor  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  D.D.,  The  Chicago  Commons. 

THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1905 

Oct.  8.  Settlement  Sunday.  Addresses  by  Profes- 
sors Donaldson,  Henderson,  and  Butler,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell. 

Oct  15, 22,  Bishop  John  Heyl  Vincent,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Oct.    29,  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  Edinburgh. 

Nov.     6,  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Nov.  12, 19,  26,  President  William  Douf^las  MacKen- 


zie,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
3,  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Dewhurst,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
11, 18,  Convocation  Sunday.     Bishop  William 
Eraser  MacDowell,  of  the  Methodist  Episco 
pal  Church. 

THE  WINTER  QUARTER,  1906 
7,  Rev.  Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson. 
14,  21.  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  DJD.,  New  York 

City. 
28,  Feb.  4,  Rev.  Professor  William  Wallace  Fenn, 

the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
11,  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 
18,  Rev.  Simon  J.  MacPherson,  of  the  Lawrence- 

ville  School. 
25,  March  4, 11,  Rev.  R.  P.  Johnston,  D.D.,  New 

York  City. 
18,  Rev.  Professor  Theodore  Gerald  Soares. 
THE  SPRING  QUARTER,  1900 
April    8,  Rev.  Professor  Benjamin  S.  Terry. 
April  15,  Rev.  Professor  Charles  Richmond  Hender- 
son. 
April  22,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting.  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 
April  29,  Rev.  Professor  Qeorge  Burman  Foster. 
May     6,  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Greene,  Evanston,  111. 
May    13,  Professor  Richard  Greene  Moulton. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


*  For  the  AdministratiTO  Board  of  the  Gfaristiaii  Union,  eee  p.  42. 
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COURSES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 


Courses  in  the  English  Bible,  which  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  all  Divisions  of  the  University,  and  for  which 
University  credit  is  given  in  the  Colleges,  are  offered  by 
the  Instructors  of  the  Department  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation  and  of  the  Department 
of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  on 
Sundays  at  8:30  a.  m.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to 
guide  the  students  into  a  study  of  the  Bible  which 


shall  be  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  scientific  and 
spiritually  helpful.  During  the  academic  year,  190&-6, 
the  following  subjects  were  discussed : 

1.  The  HiBiary  of  the  Priest  System  (Summer), 
Professor  William  R  Harper. 

2.  The  Life  of  Paul  (Autumn,  Winter,  Spring),  Pro- 
fessor Shailer  Mathews. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HASKELL  FOUNDATION 

The  eleventh  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Haskell 
Foundation  was  delivered  in  April,  1906,  by  Professor 
Duncan  B.  Macdonald,  A.M.,  D.B.,  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  on  the  general  subject  of  ^The 
Religious  Attitude  and  the  Religious  Life  as  Devel- 
oped in  Islam."  The  titles  of  the  lectures  were  as 
follows:  **The  Attitude  of  the  Semites  toward  the  Un- 
seen World;   Prophecy  as  a  Semitic  Phenomenon^ 


especially  among  the  Arabs;"  The  Muslim  Conception 
of  Prophecy  and  Soothsaying;'*  The  Muslim  Concep- 
tion of  Intercourse  with  the  Unseen  World  in  Sleep;*^ 
**Other  Means  of  Intercourse— Wizards,  Magic,  Talis- 
mans; Utilitarianism  in  Islam;**  "Intercourse  through 
the  Jinn— Spirits,  Demons,  Ghosts  in  Islam;**  '^Saints 
and  the  Ascetic— Ecstatic  Life  in  Islam.'* 


VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  students  have  organized  efficient  societies  for 
devotional  meetings  and  aggressive  religious  labor :  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  League,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Evangelistic  Band  of  the 


Divinity  School,  the  Brownson  Club,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew.  The  Philanthropic  Committee 
of  the  Christian  Union  conducts  a  Social  Settlement  in 
the  city. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 


The  Board  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement 
is  incorporated  and  owns  a  building  and  lots  worth 
about  $13,000.  A  new  residence,  with  ample  halls  and 
clubrooms,  has  recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000.    The  Board  remains  the  Philanthropic 


Union  quarterly.  To  maintain  the  work  the  Board 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  friends  of  the  University.  The  needs  call 
for  about  $300  a  month.  The  new  Settlement  house 
and  the  gymnasium  are  at  4630  Gross  Avenue.    The 


Committee  of  the  Christian  Union,  and  reports  to  the      Head  Resident  is  Miss  Mart  B.  MoDowbll. 
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OFFICIAL  AND  SEMI-OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  FELLOWS  CLUB 

OPPICBRS,  1906-7. 

EDGAR  FRANCIS  RILET,  A.B.  (Philosophy),  Prendent. 

ROGER  MILLER  JONES,  A.B.  (Greek),  Vice-President. 

EUGENE  BRYAN  PATTON,  A.B.  (Political  Economy),  SeeretaryTreamirer. 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

All  persons  giving  instniction  in  the  University  in  Its  officers  are  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale.  Presi- 

any  of  the  languages  and  all  graduate  students  work-  dent;  Professor  Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Secretary  and 

uig  in  the  languages  who  have  been  ^pted  as  can-  Treasurer.    The  President  and  Secretary  constitute 

didates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ph^osophy,  are  ^   pw^ramme  Committee, 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Philological  ^Society.  irrvKrautiu^  v/t/uiunvi^. 


MUSIC 

Lbsteb  Babtlstt  Jonbs,  A.B.,  AeeocicUe  and  Director  of  Music 

YOLUNTABT  GOUBSBS  IN  MUSIC 

Harmony.  History  of  Music.  Sight  Singing  and  Voice  Training.  Church  Music. 

OBGANIZATION8 
The  University  Choir.  The  Mandolin  Club.  The  University  of  Chicago 

The  University  Glee  Club.  The  Women's  Glee  Club.  Military  Band. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

PBBSiDmrr WILLIAM  OTIS  WILSON,  '97 

PiBOT ViotPbebidbut LAURA  MAY  WRIGHT,  W 

Sboond  Vico-PRBsiDKitT HARMON  TORRENCE  CLENDENNING,  m 

Thibd ViOBPBEsiDiarr HERBERT  EASTON  FLEMING.  'a2 

OsifBRAL  Sbobbtaby ARTHUR  EUGENE  BBSTOR,  '01 

BXBCUnVB  COMMITTBB 
For  T«rm  1903-6  For  Term  1904-7  For  Term  1900-6 

FLOBBiroB  HoLBBOOK,  79  Edoab  a.  Buzzbix,  '86  Ehilt  C.  Thompson,  '97 

Allbn  T.  Bubns,  '97  Maude  L.  Radvobd,  '94  Rai«ph  H.  Hobabt,  '96 

Mabt  E.  Fbbbman,  '01.  John  E.  Webb,  '99  Abthub  E.  Lobd,  '04 

OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CLUBS 

Chicago  Alumni  Club—AhLSN  T.  Bubns,  '97,   Presi-  New  England  Alumni  C2u6— Fbedebiok  D.  Niohoi^, 
dent:  John  E.  Webb,  '90,  Secretary.  »97^  President;  Albeet  R.  Vail,  '03,  Secretary. 

Chicago  AlumnoR    Clufr— Emily  C.  Thompson,  W,  __.  ^  ^  .  .,         .  r^  ^     ^  ^ 

President;  B  aba  A.J  ux&ov, '00,  Secretary.  The  University  of  Chicago  Alumni  Club  at  Har- 

Eastern  Alumni  C2u6— Paul  Monboe.  Ph.D.,  '97,  vard— Leo  F.  Wobmseb,  '04,  President;  Albebt 

President;  Ralph  Vobis,  Secretary.  R.  Vail, '03,  Secretary. 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Officers  for  1906-1907 

Presidbht REUBEN  E.  MANNING,  74 

First  Vioe-Prksidbkt J.  KITTRIDGE  WHEELER,  79 

Sboond  ViOB-PRBsiDBirr FRED  P.  HAGGAEtD,  W 

Third  Vice-President      .       .       -       - WILLIS  J.  SANBORN,  '94 

Secretary  and  Treasurer IRA  M.  PRICE,  ^82 

EXBOUTiyE  OOMMITTBB 
Theodore  G.  Soarbs,  '97.  Judbon  B.  TnoBfAS,  '80.  George  R.  Wood,  '92. 

THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  AssociatioD  gathers  into  one  organisatioD  the  prominent  interests  of  the  Divinity  students.  Its  objects 
as  expressed  in  the  constitution  are  as  foilows : 

1.  To  promote  the  collective  as  well  as  the  individual  spiritual  life  and  activities  of  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  student  work  of  the  University  at  large. 

3.  To  further  all  Christian  enterprises  in  the  University,  the  churches,  and  mission  fields. 

The  Association  performs  its  work  through  its  officers,  and  administrative  committees  on  Finance,  Missions, 
Athletics,  Social  Life,  and  Public  Speaking. 

THE  DIVINITY  OOUNOIL 

The  Divinity  Council  is  the  representative  body  of  the  Divinity  students  before  the  Faculty.  It  has  gen- 
eral charge,  on  the  students'  side,  of  all  matters  pertaining  in  common  to  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  the  several  Committees  of  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School. 
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THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 


I.  Philosophy. 
LA.  Faychology. 
II.  Political  Economy, 
m.  Political  Science. 
IV.  History. 
V.  The  History  of  Art. 
VL  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
VI  A.  Household  Administration. 
VII.  Comparative  Religion. 
Vm.  The  Semitic  tjanguages  and  Literatures. 
IX.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
X.  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Phi- 
lology. 
XI.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
XII.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
XIII.  The  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
XrV.  The  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


XV.  The  English  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Rhetoric. 


XVI. 

General  Literature. 

XVII. 

Mathematics. 

XVIII. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

XIX. 

Physics. 

XX. 

Chemistry. 

XXL 

Geology. 

XXIA.  Geography. 

XXII. 

Zoology. 

xxra. 

Anatomy. 

XXIV. 

Physiology  (including  Physiological  Chem- 

istry and  Pharmacology. 

XXVI. 

PalsBontology. 

xxvn 

Botany. 

txvni. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

XXXL  PubUc  Speaking. 

XXXil, 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


The  Graduate  Divinity  Sohool: 

XLI.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
XLIL  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
XLIII.  Biblical  Theology. 
XLIV.  Systematic  Theology. 
XLV.  Church  History. 
XLVI.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Duties. 

The  Damo-Norwegian  Theological  Sbmin art  : 

L.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Inter- 
pretation. 
LI.  Systematic  Theology. 


LII.  Homiletics,Church  Polity,and  Pastoral  Duties. 
LIII.  Church  History. 

The  Swedish  Thbolooioal  Seminary  : 

LV.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Inter- 
pretation. 
LVI.  Systematic  Theology. 
LVII.  Church  History. 
LVIII.  Homiletics,Church  Polity,  and  Pastoral  Duties. 


LXI.  The  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 
LXII.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE, 

AND  SCIENCE 


I.     THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

OPPICeRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

JAMES  HAYDBN  TUFTS,  Ph.D..  LLJD.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  1SLJ>.,  Prof essor  of  Education. 

GEX)RGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B^  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN.  Ph J>^  Assodaie  Professor  of  Education. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph J>.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

JOHN  MASON  TTLER,  Ph.D.,  Profeseor  of  Biology,  Amherst  College,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer 
Quarter,  1906). 

JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN,  Pa.D.,  LLJ>.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lecturer  on  Education 
(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

EDWARD  OCTAVIUS  SISSON,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quar- 
ter, 190fi). 

DANIEL  PETER  MaoMILLAN,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Child-Study  in  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Lecturer  on 
Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

IRVING  KING,  PH.D.,  Pratt  Institute,  Ueturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

UfSTBUOTOBS  Ilf  OTHBB  DBPaBTMSMTS  OFFERING  IlfSTBUGTION  IN  THIS  DBPABTMENT 

PAUL  SHOREY,  PH.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

PBIXOW,  1906-7 
WILLIAM  GORDON  KELSO,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  ^ve  training  in  the  methods  of  philosophic  inquiry,  reflection, 
and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent  teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.    The  Depart - 
U'-'  ment  aims  to  train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge.    Candidates  for  the 

Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and  to  make  some  particular  investigation  in  one 
of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  History  of  Philosophy,  iEjsthetics,  Ethics ;  but  this  specialization 
presupposes  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable  one  to  direct,  and  if 
r^a:^-  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life.  Philosophy  has  much  of  value  for  those 

who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.    It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to 

ri^::<  the  various  sciences,  social,  historical,  and  biological,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical  life  on 

the  other,  as  at  present.    The  Department  desires  in  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  courses  to  make  due 

recognition  of  this  fact. 

Students  in  other  Departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a  subsidiary  subject  for  the 
Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University 
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residence,  and  arrange  for  this  work  in  advance.  Nine  Majors  are  required.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be  assigned  according  as  the 
principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical  and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the  chief  subject  will  be 
required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  Courses  4-^  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psy- 
chology ;  the  latter  may  be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  fie  may 
further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  fiistory  of  Philosophy,  Bthics,  Esthetics,  and  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics. 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  University  regulation  that  the  examination  in  French 
and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  taking  the  final  examination.  It  is  important  that  the  student  should  secure  the  ability  to  read 
these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone  any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in 
the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing  the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Department  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  and  the  EUstory  of  Philosophy 
does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the 
undergraduate  work  in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced  work  in 
Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review  work  here. 

The  libraries  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  contain  the  more  important  works  on  Logic, 
Psychology,  the  fiistory  of  Philosophy,  JEsthetics,  Ethics,  and  sets  of  the  philosophical  journals. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  in  Education  to  train  competent  specialists  for  the  broad  and  scientific 
treatment  of  educational  problems.  The  courses  provided  for  this  end  fall  in  the  main  under  three  heads  : 
(1)  courses  in  psychology  and  related  work;  (2)  courses  in  educational  history  and  theory;  (3)  Coursee  in 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  Additional  courses  under  (1)  and  (3)  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  Departments. 

It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory  and  method  presupposes  a  thorough  grounding 
in  psychological  principles;  that  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  demands  as  a  prerequisites 
familiarity  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  modem  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence ;  that  an 
appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires  that  discipline  in  the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals 
which  is  afforded  by  ethics ;  and  that  a  broad  outlook  is  best  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
human  thought.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  educational  theory  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  the  Introductory  Courses  in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  that  advanced  work  in  this  Department  be 
accompanied  by  further  work  in  the  lines  indicated  above.  In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  the 
related  courses  in  Biology,  Physiology,  Neurology,  and  Social  Science. 

The  instructors  in  the  department  edit  the  School  Review,  a  journal  of  secondary  education,  issued  ten 
times  a  year,  and  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press ;  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 

After  the  completion  of  the  required  work  (Courses  1, 2,  or  3),  students  wishing  to  do  further  work  in  philos- 
ophy should  take  Courses  4-6,  or  7, 9, 10.  Candidates  for  honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges  should  take  from  four 
to  six  courses,  selected  from  Courses  3-10,  33,  43. 


COURSBSOP  INSTRUCTION 


IlVTBODUOTOBT    COUBSBS 


NOTB.— One  oonrae  selected  from  Goarses  1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 0,  is  re- 
quired for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
liiteratore.  One  coarse  from  these  or  from  the  Department  of 
Psychology  is  required  in  the  College  of  Science.  Students  who 
desire  a  minimum  amount  are  adrised  to  taice  one  of  Courses 
1-8.  Thpse  who  wish  to  elect  work,  may,  with  the  adyiee  of  the 
Instructor,  begin  with  4  or  5.  Course  0  is  recommended  to  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  natural  sciences.  These  coursee  may  be 
taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  hare  completed 
tweWe  Majors  of  worlc. 


1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.— The  aim  of  the  course 
will  be  (1)  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  philo- 
sophic point  of  view  for  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  nature,  civilization,  institutions,  art, 
conduct,  and  religion;  (2)  in  connection  with 
this  study  of  method,  some  of  the  chief  histori- 
cal attitudes  will  be  presented,  and  some  of  the 
philosophical  classics  read. 

,          Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr. 
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2.  Ethics.— For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Moobb  and 

Winter  Quarter;  Sec.  a.  9:30 
AssociATB  Pbopbssob  Mbad 
Sec.  b.  8:30 

Db.  

Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Db.  Ames 
3.  Logic— For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Db. 

Coubsbs  in  thb  Histobt  of  Philosopht 
i5.  History  of  Philosophy. —These  courses  are  de- 
signed (1)  as  a  survey  of  the  history  of  thought, 
considered  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  lit- 
erature, and  to  social  and  political  conditions ; 
and  (2)  as  an  introduction  to  Philosophy  through 
a  more  careful  study  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Phi- 
loeophy,  with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  Kant  For  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Grad- 
uate Schools.        2MJ.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Db. 

Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Db.  Ambs 
5A,  5B.    History  of  Modem  Philosophy.— The  second 
part  of  the  above  course.     First  Term,  Des- 
cartes to  Berkeley;  Second  Term,  Hume  and 
Kant.  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Moobe,  Ain>  Db. 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. — This  is  a  non-technical 
course,  for  Senior  College  and  Graduate  stu- 
dents. It  forms  the  conclusion  of  Course  5, 
but  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  Courses 
1  and  2.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11 KX) 

Assooiatb  Pbopsssob  Mbad 
9^  History  of  Science.— This  course  will  present 
scientific  theories  of  different  periods  from  the 
beginning  of  Greek  science  up  to  modem  times. 
It  will  attempt  to  show,  first,  what  views  reflec- 
tive thinkers  held  of  the  physical  world,  and 
secondly,  what  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  influence  they  made  use  of.  While  it  will 
be  impossible  to  enter  into  considerable  detail 
in  covering  so  large  a  field,  definite  pictures  of 
the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse in  the  past  will  be  drawn.  The  evolution 
of  scientific  method  will  be  followed  as  closely 


c« 


as  possible.  The  course  will  be  in  some  sense 
parallel  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  giving  a 
survey  of  the  development  of  human  thought 
in  the  western  world,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8:30 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Mbad 

10.  The  Social  and  Ethical  Content  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy.— A  survey  of  the  more  important  social 
development  of  individuality  in  the  various 
spheres  of  political,  religious,  and  social  life,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  its  relation  to  the  philo- 
sophic thought  of  the  period.  Designed  to  fol- 
low Sociology  Course  72.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Course  5  or  Sociology  72. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

13.  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. —  The  course  will  present 
Aristotle's  Philosophy  as  a  whole.  Effort  will 
be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
period  when  the  whole  of  science  and  learning 
was  brought  under  philosophy,  and  the  effect 
of  this  attitude  upon  Aristotle's  thought  will 
be  brought  out.  In  particular  the  relation  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  to  the  Dialectic  that  preceded 
him  will  be  studied,  and  contrasted  with  the 
method  of  his  scientific  speculation.  Finally 
the  MetaphyBiea  will  be  considered  both  as  the 
achievement  of  Greek  thought,  and  as  the 
appearance  of  a  new  philosophic  discipline. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

17.  Renaissance  Philosophy.— Hobbes,  Descartes,  Spi- 
noza, and  Leibnitz.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

19.  British  Philosophy,  from   Locke  to  Mill.— Both 
the  ethical   and  the   epistemological  develop- 
ments will  be  considered.    For  Graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Tufts 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

21A,  21B.  Kanfs  ••Critique  of  Pure  Reason."— Study 
of  the  origins  and  conditions  out  of  which  the 
Critique  arose,  and  the  character  of  Kant's 
answer  to  the  epistemological  problem  of  his 
time,  with  especial  reference  to  the  answering 
positions  of  the  English  school.  Covering  the 
Critique,  in  Miller's  translation,  up  to  the 
''Transcendental  Dialectic." 

Discussion  of  Kant's  theory  of  the  Reason,  the 
Antinomies,  the  Coemological  Ideas,  and  the 
position  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  upon 
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the   problems  of   God,    Immortality  and  the,* 
Freedom  of  the  Will.    With  reading  from  the 
Critique  from  "Transcendental  Dialectic''  on. 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Summer  Quarter, 

Absooiatb  Professor  Mrad 

22, 23.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.— A  critical  discussion 
of  Kant's  Philosophy  as  a  system,  and  its 
relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought. 
The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied 
with  Mailer's  translation  and  Adickes'  text  in 
the  Autumn  Quarter ;  the  practical  philosophy 
and  teleology,  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 

2MJ.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  1906-7 
Professor  Tufts 

26.  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy  .—  An  interpreta- 
tive review  of  Spencer's  characteristic  doctrines 
as  contained  in  his  Firnt  Principles  and  parts 
of  his  Psychology,  with  possibly  a  brief  notice 
also  of  his  ethical  and  social  theory. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

Associate  Professor  Moore 

29.  Indian  and  Chinese  Philosophy.— The  lectures 
in  this  course  will  attempt  to  present,  first,  the 
main  positions  at  which  reflective  thought 
arrived  among  the  Indian  and  Chinese  peoples, 
and,  second,  as  far  as  i>06sible,  what  were  the 
conditions  which  led  to  these  reflective  processes. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Mead 

29A.  Readingof  a  standard  German  or  FVench  author 
throughout  the  year.  Professor  Tufts 

Plato:  ••The  Republic."— (See  XI,  29.) 

Professor  Shoret 

Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in  their  Relation  to  An- 
cient Life  and  Literature.- (See  XI,  66, 67, 68.) 
3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Shoret 

Courses  uh  Logic  and  Metafhtsios 
Philosophy  in  Relation  to  Science;  Ancient 
Thought. — ^The  ancient  scientific  conceptions  of 
the  physical  universe  will  be  presented  in  their 
relation  to  the  philosophic  thought  of  the  time. 
The  science  of  the  time  of  Aristotle  will  be  the 
basis  for  discussion,  and  in  particular  the  inter- 
connection between  the  scientific  methods  and 
results  and  Aristotle's  metaphysics  will  be 
studied.  Associate  Professor  Mead 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 


C' 


31. 


32.  Philosophy  in  Relation  to  Science;  Modem 

Thought.— The  discussion  of  the  parallel  devel- 
opment of  psychological  theory  and  scientific 
method  in  the  Middle  Ages  will  be  followed  by 
a  statement  of  the  intellectual  situation  out  of 
which  Galileo's  treatment  of  dynamics  arose. 
The  development  of  the  mathematical  thewy 
from  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  to  Newton  will  be 
presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  relation 
to  parallel  philosophic  development.  Finally, 
the  present  scientific  conception  of  the  physical 
world  will  be  discussed  in  its  bearing  upon  cur- 
rent logical  and  psychological  theory.  Mj 
Associate  Professor  Mead 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

33.  The    Classification    and    Interrelations  of   the 

Sciences.- A  discussion  of  modern  attempts  in 
scientific  methodology.  For  Senior  College  and 
Graduate  students.  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Mead 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

34.  The  Development  of  Logical  Doctrine.— Hobbes  to 

Hegel.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  function, 
structure,  and  criterion  of  knowledge  through 
the  EiUglish  School  and  Kant.  For  Senior  Col- 
lege and  Graduate  students. 

Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Associate  Professor  Moore 

35.  The  Theory  of  Log^c. — The  course  as  a  whole  is 

designed  to  advance  a  critical  and  constructive 
theory  of  the  logical  functions :  judgment,  con- 
ception, and  inference.  They  will  be  discussed 
in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  relation  of 
thought  to  experience  and  reality  will  be  con- 
sidered. Texts:  Lotze,  Mill,  and  Studies  in 
Logical  Theory. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6: 00 
Associate  Professor  Moore 

36.  Hegel's  Log^c. — ^This  course  presupposes  a  funda- 

mental study  of  Kant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study 
of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  translation 
of  Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used  in  the  class,  and 
the  lectures  will  follow  the  text  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  follow  out  as  sympatheti- 
cally as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's  thought, 
and  recognize  beyond  this  the  problems  that 
have  appeared  with  Hegel's  conception  of  Logic, 
and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908: 11:00 
Associate  PtoFEssoR  Mead 
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37.  Modern  Metaphysics.  —  Historical  and  construc- 
tive.  A  critical  study  of  modem  conceptions  of 
Reality,  with  special  attention  to  current  views 
as  exhibited  in  such  works  as  Bradley's  Apptar- 
anee  and  Reality^  Royce's  World  and  the  In- 
dividual, Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism, 
Taylor's  Metaphysics.  For  Graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Moore 
Genetic  Loc^ic:  Theory  of  Knowledge.—  (See  I  A,  36.) 
Lectures  on  the  development  of  cognition  from 
sense  to  logical  and  sBsthetic  functions,  showing 
the  strains  of  genetic  change  and  the  motives 
to  each  of  the  great  modes  of  knowledge. 
Postulates  and  canons  of  genetic  method.  For 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Summer  Quarter,  1906,  Tuee.  to  Fri;  9K)0 
Pbopessob  BxLDwnr 
Genetic  Logic:  Theory  of  Reality  .—(See  IA,d6A.)Sem- 
inary  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  mean- 
ings of  reality  issuing  from  the  several  modes  of 
cognition  and  establishing  their  relative  validity 
for  philosophy.    For  Graduate  students. 

Summer  Quarter,  1906,  Mon.,  9^)0-11:00 
Professor  Baldwin 
The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Physiology.— (See 
35A)  1.  An  examination  partly  historical  and 
partly  logical,  of  the  relations  of  psychology  to 
the  philosophical  disciplines.  For  advanced 
Graduates.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Professor  Aicoell 
Courses  nc  Ethics 
40.  Evolution  of  Morality.— A  study  of  the  origins  of 
Morality  in  primitive  tribal  life,  including  the 
objective  factors  of  group  control,  custom,  polit- 
ical, family,  and  religious  institutions,  and  sub- 
jectively the  development  of  a  standard,  and  of 
responsibility.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  1907 

Professor  Tufts 

41,42.  Seminar* — The  Fundamental  Ethical  Concepts. 

A  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  leading 

ethical  concepts :  Good,  Obligation,  Nature  and 

Natural  Law,  Right.  Conscience,  Self- Denial, 

Love,  Justice,  Moral  Sense,  Sympathy,  Utility, 

Freedom,  the  Kingdom  of  Ends,  Value,  Self- 

Realization.    The  course  will  thus  embrace  a 

history  of   ethical  theory,  but   without    rigid 

adhesion  to  chronological  order  where  this  would 

prevent  a  continuous  study  of  a  given  concept. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  1907-8 

Professor  Tufts 


43.  History  of  Political  Ethics.— This   course  will 

embrace  the  topics  included  historically  under 
the  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Law,  together  with  a  study  of  the  ethical 
conceptions  which  have  grown  out  of  social  and 
political  organization.  The  political  theories  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Roman  and  Renaissance 
conceptions  of  law  of  nature,  the  eighteenth- 
century  conception  of  natural  rights,  the  ethi- 
cal concepts  of  justice  and  rights,  and  the 
recent  opposing  socialistic  and  individualistic 
theories  will  be  considered. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  1908 
Professor  Tufts 

44.  The  Psychology  of  Ethics.— This  course  will  dis- 

cuss the  part  played  by  the  psychic  processes  of 
the  individud,  such  as  impulse,  desire,  effort, 
deliberation,  and  choice  in  the  constitution  of 
moral  conduct.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Tufts 

45.  Social  Ethics.—  This  course  will  discuss  the  ethi- 

cal problems  involved  in  social  organization  and 
progress,  especially  the  adjustment  to  each 
other  of  the  ethics  of  community  life  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  The  ^lements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Law  and  of  the  State  will  be  presented.  For 
Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Professor  Tufts 
47.  Recent  Ethical  Theory.— The  important  problems 
and  tendencies  of  recent  ethical  theory  will  re- 
ceive comparative  treatment.    Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  papers.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1907 

Professor  Tufts 

Courses  m  ^Esthetics 

7.  Esthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  sssthetics.  The  two  aspects  of  the 
aesthetic  field,  viz.:  appreciation,  or  criticism, 
and  artistic  production  will  be  analyzed,  and 
their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psycholo^cal  origin,  and  to  their 
historic  relations  in  the  development  of  art. 
For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Professor  Tufts 
Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology, 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Education 
Far  the  Senior  OoUeget 
60.  History  of  Education.— Ancient  times  to  Charle- 
magne. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Owen 
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61.  Histoiy  of  Education. — Charlemagne  to  Modem 

Times.  Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Associate  Profbssob  Owbn 

62.  Historical  Surrey   of   Modem    Education.— The 

course  will  be  introduced  by  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  indebtedness  of  modern  educational 
theory  and  practice  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Rom- 
ans. The  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  rise  of  democracy  in  education,  and  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  the  aims,  content,  and  meth- 
ods of  education.  The  course  will  aim  especially 
to  proTide  such  information  and  insight  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  continue  his  study  of  the 
history  of  education  most  profitably.  Monroe's 
Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be 
used  as  a  handbook. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:90 

Db.  Sisson 

63.  Herbarfs  Doctrines  of  Education.— A  study  of 

the  ethical  and  psychological  bases  of  education, 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  essential 
elements  in  Herbart's  pedagogy.  Comparison  of 
Herbart's  doctrines  with  other  important  sys- 
tems. The  chief  reading  will  be  Herbart's  Text- 
book of  Psychology  and  his  General  Pedagogy, 
with  constant  references  to  later  writers,  botii 
supplementary  and  corrective,  particularly  De 
Garmo,  Dewey,  Felkin,  Rein,  etc.  Endeavor 
will  be  made  throughout  to  emphasize  matters 
of  permanent  value  and  pass  lightly  over  what 
is  superseded,  indicating  the  doctrines  which 
have  superseded  it;  this  will  be  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the 
feelings  and  the  will. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Db.  Sisson 

64.  Education  in  the  United  States.— A  study  of  the 

development  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  condi- 
tions, outside  influences,  important  leaders,  pres- 
ent day  tendencies  and  theories.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  two  Majors  in  Ekiucation. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Pbofessor  Owen 

67,  68.    Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Owen 


Courses  in  Educational  Fstoholoot  and  Mental 
Development 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Education.— Ten  open  lec- 
tures. First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Ttleb 

70.  Psychology  applied  to  Education.— The  discus- 

sion of  psychological  problems  which  have  ref- 
erence to  education.  For  Senior  College  and 
Graduate  Students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Pbofessor  Gokb 

71.  Educational  Psychology.— This  course  will  be  de- 

veloped with  special  reference  to  the  dynamic 
conception  of  the  mind,  mental  growth  as  a 
function  of  sensori>motor  co-ordination:  atten- 
tion, interest,  apperception,  habit,  etc,  discussed 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  recent  literature 
of  experimental  psychology,  as  it  bears  upon 
educational  problems,  will  be  examined. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:90 

De.  Kucg 

72.  Genetic  Psychology.— This  course  is  planned  to 

serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tinct modes  of  the  mental  functioning  in  the 
human  mind,  considered  from  the  genetic  point 
of  view.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  through- 
out upon  the  origin,  the  life-history,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  well-differentiated  mental  processes 
and  bodUy  acts,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  outline  the  conditions,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  which  effect  changes  in  these  several 
mental  attitudes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Db.  MaoMillan 

73.  Genetic    Psychology.  —  Problems,   methods,  and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gorb 
Prerequisite :  Elementary  Psychology. 

IL  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Psychology. — De- 
signed for  those  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
investigations  involving  observation  and  study 
of  school  children.  The  course  may  be  taken 
only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  For 
graduate  students.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gore 

75.  Individual  Psychology.— Research  and  observa- 
tion with  respect  to  types  of  psychological 
temperament,  capacity,  etc.,  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to  methods  of  study  and  classification  of 
children.  liij.    Winter  Quarter;  8:90 

AssiSTAirr  Profbbsor  Gobs 
(Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7) 

76.  Child-Study. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  the  problems  of  Child-Study, 
to  evaluate  the  methods  of  investigation,  and  to 
interpret  the  results  of  observation  and  experi- 
mental work.  It  will  embrace  such  vital  topics 
as  the  theory  of  mental  measurements,  the  de- 
scription and  characterization  of  children's 
traits,  the  place  and  importance  of  practical 
Child-Study  in  a  school  system,  and  the  like. 
For  Seniors  and  Graduates. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  1 :30 
Db.  MaoMillah 
Prerequisite:  Cour9e  in  QeneraX  Ptyehology, 

78.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process.— A 
critical  and  constructive  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  practice. 
Feeling,  will,  habit,  attention,  apperception,  and 
similar  topics  will  be  discussed.  For  Graduate 
students.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  9:90 

PbOFBSSOB  AlTOKLL 

CouBSBS  IN  Admiiiistbative  and  Social  Abpbots  op 
Education 

80.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education.— Present  day 

ideals  in  education.  The  moral  element  in  edu- 
cation. Adolescence.  The  high  school  curricu- 
lum. Arts  and  technology.  Electives.  The 
extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the 
addition  of  two  years.  The  certificate  and 
entrance  examinations  systems.  The  social 
organization  of  the  high  school.  Athletics. 
The  school  and  the  community.  On  sending 
boys  and  girls  to  college. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Also  as  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Butlbb 

81.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 

States. — The  course  traces  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from 
time  to  time  have  dominated  the  people,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education,  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,'realism, 
and  nationalism.  The  marks  which  these 
schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which 
differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and  a  study  is 


made  of  present  tendencies.  Open  to  Seniors 
who  have  had  2  Majors  in  Education. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9.-00 
Also  as  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Butlbb 

82.  The  School  and  the  Community.— The  course  dis- 

cusses education  as  training  for  social  efficiency; 
the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such 
training;  the  function  of  the  school  as  affected 
by  modem  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization 
of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  interest;"  in- 
dustrial training  in  relation  to  social  ideals  and 
habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the  individual; 
co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity: in  civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools 
of  Chicago  will  be  studied,  and  reports  made 
regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students 
are  acquainted.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Pbofbssob  Butlbb 

83.  Problems  of  Snperrision  and  Administration  in 

Public  Schools.— Course  designed  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  supervisors. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9.O0 
Mb.  Van  Sioklb 

84.  Problems  of  Curriculum  and  Method  in  Element- 

ary and  High  Schools.— For  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  principals. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mb.  Van  Sioklb 

85.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School. 

— Psychological  study  of  the  attitude  of  the 
child  in  the  secondary  school  toward  his  sur- 
rounding physical  environment;  the  necessity  of 
the  child's  getting  a  hold  upon  this  world  as  a 
whole  before  the  separate  sciences  can  be  taken 
up;  the  method  by  which  the  problems  of  these 
different  sciences  can  be  brought  out;  the  scope 
and  import  of  the  study  of  these  sciences  during 
the  high  school  period,  in  reference  both  to  the 
child's  immediate  development,  and  his  later 
study  and  attitude  toward  them;  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  science  in  giving  the  high 
school  child  his  method  and  point  of  view. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Pbofbssor  Mbad 
Psychological  Seminary .— (See  IA,38.)  Methods 
of  instruction  in  psychology:   text- books,  lec- 
tures, etc.;  ideals  in  the  organization  of  courses 
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in  colleges,  normal  echools,  and  institutions  of 
secondary  grade.  Mon.,  1:30-3:30 

Mj.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
Psy.  Lab. 
Professob  Anoell 

Courses  in  Educational  Thbobt 
Note.  —  See  also  Cootm  85. 

90.  Philosophy  of  Edncation.—  The  point  of  view  will 

be  that  of  the  gradual  socialization  of  the  child, 
and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this. 
Both  formal  and  informal  education  will  be  con- 
sidered, especially  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
On  the  one  side  the  development  of  the  child 
will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a  psy- 
chological theory  of  education,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which  the 
child  is  entering,  will  suggest  the  sociological 
theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  indi- 
cated, and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by 
a  social  conception  of  education  which  can  recog- 
nize both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The 
chief  features  of  present  school  practice  and 
theory  will  be  criticised  from  this  standpoint 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Associate  Profsssor  Mead 

91.  The  Principles  of  Education.—  A  consideration  of 

education  as  a  social  process:  its  nature;  the 
facts  involved;  the  problem  of  heredity,  social 
and  biological;  the  problem  of  the  end  or  ideal; 
the  importance  of   informal  and  unconscious 


factors;  the  ethical  problem,  etc.  Open  to 
Seniors  who  have  had  Courses  2  and  lA.  L 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8KX) 

Dr.  KnvG 

92.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. — ^A  com- 

parative study  of  the  philosophic  and  educa- 
tional development  beginning  with  Bacon  and 
Comenius,  with  special  stress  upon  the  Kant- 
Herbart  period.  The  reading  for  the  course  will 
be  largely  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  dis- 
cuseed,  supplemented  by  Windelband's  History 
of  Philosophy  and  Monroe's  History  of  Eduea- 
Hon,  The  course  presupposes  elementary  pey- 
chology  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  and  education. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  5. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Moorb 

93.  Principles    of    Education. — The   aim,   meaning, 

methods,  and  contents  of  education  are  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capa- 
cities and  values,  and  their  evolution  in  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  with  natural  and 
social  environment.  Individual  development 
and  social  progress,  the  intellectualistic  and  the 
voluntaristic  views  of  mind  and  character,  car- 
rent  theories  of  discipline,  interest,  culture, 
correlation  or  co-ordination  of  subjects  are 
analyzed.  Open  to  Seniors  who  have  had 
Courses  2  and  lA,  1. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Tufts 


lA.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  P8TCH0L0QT 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

A.     IirSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSTCHOLOOT 

JAMES  ROWLAND  ANQELL,  A.M.,  Pro/e«8or  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology ;  Director 

of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 
JOHN  BROADUS  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

R.     INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  INSTRUCTION   IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

QEORGB  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology, 
ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  PhJD..  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
WILLARD  CLARK  QORE,  PhJ).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology, 
EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  UniverHty 
(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
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JUNE  DOWNEY.  A.B. 
GRACE  FERNALD,  A.B. 


PB1X0W8,  1906-7 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  HAYES,  A.B. 
JOSEPH  PETERSON,  S.B. 


CLARENCE  STONE  YOAKUM,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view :  (1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  under- 
graduate students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life ;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  discipline  for 
students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work  in  philosophy,  education,  and  the  social 
sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound  and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the 
TariouB  branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  Fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons  who  give  promise  of  distinction 
in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  will  be  required  in  all  cases  to  have  the  equivalents  of 
Courses  2-5  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  When  the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  or  Comparative  Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalents  of  the  elemen- 
tary courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  Departments,  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary  subject  for  any  of  the  higher 
degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  tiie  Department,  immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The 
amount  of  work  required  in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidate.  From  six  to  nine 
Majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

Students  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  French  and  German  before  they  can  be  formally  enrolled 
as  candidates  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  libraries  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  contain  the  more  important  works  on  logic, 
psychology,  the  history  of  philosophy,  »sthetics,  ethics,  and  sets  of  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
journals. 

The  meetings  of  the  Journal  Club  are  designed  to  keep  students  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary 
work. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  a  building  of  its  own  at  5704  Eillis  Avenue.  The  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  is  primarily  designed  to  afford  thorough  training  in  accepted  methods  of  investigation.  New 
apparatus  required  for  research  work  is  promptly  supplied. 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


IlVTBODUOTOBT    COUBSBS 


Conrte  1  in  the  Department  of  Psyoholonr  is  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  of  all  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture and  Science.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  in  ^be  Junior 
CoUegee  who  have  completed  twelve  Majors  of  work. 

1.  Psychology.— For  the  Senior  Colleges.    Repeated 
every  Quarter.    Mj.    Every  Quarter. 

Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Dr.  Watbon 
Autumn  Quarterns  sections:  8:30, 11:00,  2:00 

Db.  Watson 


Winter  Quarter:  8:30 

Spring  Quarter:  9:30 

NoTB.— This  oourse  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in 
the  DepartKient. 


2, 3,  4.  Experimental  Psychology.— Training  Course. 
This  course  is  designed  to  afford  students 
preliminary  training  for  independent  research 
and  for  teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly 
a  laboratory  course.  Students  specializing 
in  Psychology  are  advised  to  take  this  course 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  Course  1. 
The  course  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of 
any  of  the  three  Quarters.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, closely  connected,  and  the  Department 
strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the  regular 
sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 

Lectures:  2:00-3:00. 

Laboratory  work:  2:00-4:00. 

Db.  Watsow 

NoTB.~  Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  occur  on  different 
days. 
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Qowrnt  2:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  and 
auditory  sensations,  introduced  by  a  general  pres- 
entation of  psychological  methods. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Dr.  Watson 
Oourne  3:  Will   be  devoted  to  the  study  of   cuta- 
neous, kinadsthetic,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensa- 
tions. Winter  Quarter 

Db.  Watsou 
Course  4:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  the  study  of  the  more  complex 
processes  of  consciousness.  Spring  Quarter 

Db,  Watson 
5.  Outline  of  Experimental  Psychology.— Lectures 
and  class  demonstrations  illustrating  the  scope 
and  principal  results  of  experimental  methods 
in  i>sychology.  For  Senior  College  and  Grad- 
uate students.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Db.  Watson 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Pspehology. 

COMPABATIVB,    SOOIAL,    EDUCATIONAL,    AND     QeNBTIO 

Coubsbs 

10.  Experimental  ComparatlYe  Psychology.— Work  in 

the  laboratory,  and  conferences.  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Open  after  consultation  with  instructor. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Db.  Watson 

11.  Theoretical  Comparatiye  Psychology.— A  critical 

review  of  points  of  view  and  methods ;  and  a 
discussion  of  the  evolution  of  animal  intelli- 
gence from  the  standpoint  of  movement  in  rela- 
tion to  space  adjustments.  The  course  may 
profitably  be  preceded  by  the  experimental 
Course  10.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11 KX) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Mead 

llA.  Comparative  Psychology. — A  general  discussion 
of  the  evolution  of  animal  intelligence. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:90 
Associate  Pbofessob  Mead 

12.  Deyelopment  of  Mind  in  the  Race. — Formulation 

of  habit  in  the  tribal  stage.  Relation  of  the 
psychic  life  of  the  group  to  the  group  activities. 
Instruction  and  discipline  of  children  by  the 
parents  and  by  the  group.  Educational  mean- 
ing of  initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu. 
Animistic  beliefs  and  practices,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  analogy,  suggestion,  and  hypnotism  in 
the  formation  of  mind.  Language  and  number. 
Imitation,  invention,  and  genius.  Comparison 
of  the  mental  traits  of  different  races,  epochs. 


and  social  classes,  and  an  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  the  psychic  interval  between  the  natural  and 
the  culture  races.    (See  VI,  27.) 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8:90 
Associate  Pbofessob  Thomas 

13.  Contemporary  Social  Psychology.— The  develop- 

ment of  social  Psychology  from  individual 
Psychology  will  be  traced,  and  its  justification 
and  methods  discussed. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assooiatb  Pbofessob  Mead 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

14.  Genetic   Psychology. — A  consideration  of   prob- 

lems, methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  For  Senior  Col- 
lege and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Gobe 
llA.  Genetic  Psychology.— This  course  is  planned  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tinct modes  of  mental  functioning  in  the  human 
mind,  considered  from  the  genetic  point  of  view. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Db.  MaoMiluln 
14fi.  Child-Study.— This    course  will  embrace    such 
topics  as  the  theory  of  mental  measurements, 
the  description  and  characterization  of  chil- 
dren's traits,  the  place  and  importance  of  child - 
study  in  a  school  system,  and  the  like. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Db.  MacMiixan 
Prerequisite:  I  A,  1, 

15.  Special  Problems   in  Genetic  Psychology. — De- 

signed for  those  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
investigations  involving  observation  and  study 
of  school  children.  The  course  may  be  taken 
only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  For 
Graduate  students.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Gore 

17.  Psychology  Applied  to  Education.— A  discussion 

of  psychological  problems  which  have  reference 
to  Education.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Gorb 

18.  Educational  Psychology.— The  dynamic  concep- 

tion of  the  mind,  mental  growth  as  a  function 
of  sensori-motor  co-ordination;  discussioD  of 
attention,  interest,  apperception,  habit,  etc., 
from  this  point  of  view. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Db.  Kino 
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19.  Ptycbology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  typical 
phases  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12K)0 
Db.  Ambs 

ADTAKOKD  ExPBBIMKlfTAL  COUBSBS 

20,21, 22.  Experimental  Psychology.  Advanced  Course. 
This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  purposes 
of  original  investigation.  It  may,  however,  be 
employed  for  securing  technical  drill  in  ^ad- 
vanced  methods  not  touched  upon  in  the  train- 
ing courses.  It  presupposes  a  course  like  the 
foregoing,  or  extended  practice  in  other  labora- 
tory work,  biological  or  physiological.  Selected 
problems  will  be  assigned  to  individual  students. 
In  Courses  2-4  and  20-22  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  do  work  on  the  strictly  physio- 
logical side  of  Psychology — in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Unusual  facil- 
ities for  such  work  are  afforded  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Neurology  and  Physiology,  and  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  Psychology  is  called 
to  these  courses,  described  more  fully  in  the 
special  programmes  of  those  departments.  Rele- 
vant work  in  these  lines  will,  with  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  respective  departments, 
be  credited  in  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree. 

3BCj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Profbbsob  AiTOBLL  aud  Db.  Watson 

23.  Elementary  Course  in  Psychophysic  Methods.—- 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  more  f amil  - 
iar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study 
of  the  psychical  processes  will  be  discussed  and 
illustrated.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Db.  Watson. 
Prerequisite:     lUj.   in   Experimental  Pey- 
ehology, 

Advanobd  Thborbtical  Coubsxs 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and 

expository  examination  of  the  more  important 
writers.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Pbofvssob  Anobll 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology.— The  principal 

German  psychologists  since  Leibniz  will  be 
discussed  and  criticised.  Ability  to  read  Ger- 
man is  extremely  desirable  for  students  who 
intend  to  take  this  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbopbssob  Anobll 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 


82.  Contemporary  American  and  French  Psycholo- 
gists.—Selected  works  of  representative  writers 
will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the 
securing  of  information  concerning  the  origins 
and  national  traits  of  French  and  American 
psychology.  For  Graduate  students. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

33.  Unsettled  Questions  in  Psychology.— A  critical 

and  constructive  discussion  of  hve  problems; 
e.  g.,  the  psychology  of  judgment,  the  nature  of 
meaning,  the  elements  of  feeling,  etc.  For  ad- 
vanced Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbovbssob  Anobll 

34.  The  Psychology  of  the  Edncational  Process.— A 

critical  and  constructive  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems bearing  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Feeling,  will,  habit,  attention,  apper- 
ception, and  similar  topics  will  be  discussed. 
For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Anobll 

35.  The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy.— An 

examination,  partly  historical  and  partly  logical, 
of  the  relations  of  psychology  te  the  philosophi- 
cal disciplines.  For  advanced  Graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Anobll 

36.  Genetic  Logic:  Theory  of  Knowledge.— Lectures 

on  the  development  of  cognition  from  sense  to 
logical  and  aesthetic  functions,  showing  the 
strains  of  genetic  change  and  the  motives  to 
each  of  the  great  modes  of  knowledge.  Postu- 
lates and  canons  of  genetic  method.  For  Senior 
College  and  Graduate  students. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Pbofbssob  Baldwin 

36A.  Genetic  Logic:  Theory  of  Reality.— Seminary 
course  dealing  with  the  comparative  meanings 
of  reality  issuing  from  the  several  modes  of 
cognition  and  establishing  their  relative  validity 
for  philosophy.    For  Graduate  students. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Baldwin 

37.  Advanced  Psychology.- A  discussion  of  typical 

current  problems  in  psychology;  e.  g.,  feeling, 
attention,  the  self,  etc. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Pbofbssob  Anobll 
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38.  Psycholoc^ical  Seminary.— Methods  of  instruction  39.  Journal  Club.— Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 

in  psychology,  textbooks,  lectures,  etc.    Ideals  ters.    Credit  will  be  given  in  accordance  with 

in  the  organization  of  courses  in  colleges,  normal  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be 

schools,  and  institutions  of  secondary  education.  arranged. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon.  1:30 

PbOFBSSOB  AlYGKLL 


IL     IHE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  ProfeM<yr  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political,  Economy. 

♦THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph J).,  Asnistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

WILLIAM  HILL.  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politiccd  Economy. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

ROBERT  FRANKLIN  HOXIE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

ROBERT  MORRIS,  LL.B.,  A.1A.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

ERNEST  R.  DE WSNUP,  A.M.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Railways^  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Commerce. 

PBLL0W5,  1906-7 

SPURGEON  BELL,  S.B.  HOWARD  GRAY  BROWNSON,  A.B. 

DONALD  ELLIOTT  BRIDGMAN,  A.B.  EUGENE  BRYAN  PATTON,  A.B. 

WILLIAM  WALKER  SWANSON,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically  arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a 
complete  training  in  the  various  branches  of  economics,  beginning  with  elementary  work  and  passing  by 
degrees  to  the  higher  work  of  investigation.  A  chief  aim  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  teach  methods  of 
work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  and  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence. 

The  Fellowships  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  are  independent  of  those  offered  by  the 
allied  Departments  of  History,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology.  Appointments  will  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
marked  ability  in  economic  studies  and  of  capacity  for  investigation  of  a  high  character.  It  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  candidates  to  have  been  one  year  in  residence  at  the  Uniyersity.  Candidates  for  these  Fellow- 
ships should  send  to  the  President  of  the  University  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  economics.  Applications  should  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first  week  of  ApriL 

Fellows  are  forbidden  to  give  private  tuition,  and  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  University  or  for  other  work ;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote  more 
than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  Graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is 
awarded  to  the  best  student  in  economics  just  graduated  from  the  Senior  Colleges ;  and  a  similar  Scholarship 
is  given  to  the  student  graduating  from  the  Junior  Colleges  who  passes  the  best  examination  at  a  special  test. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  elementary  courses  in  Political  Economy 
as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  residence.  The  work  of  students  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  sec- 
ondary subject  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  should  include  (1)  the  general  principles  of  Economics  (as  contained  in 
Courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent);  (2)  the  history  of  Political  Eiconomy;  and  (3)  the  scope  and  method  of 
Political  Economy. 


»Reei«ned. 
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The  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject  should 
include,  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  (1)  Public  Finance,  and  (2)  some 
descriptive  subject  as,  e.  g.,  Money,  or  Tariff,  or  Railways,  etc. ;  and  the  examination  will  be  more  searching 
than  that  for  the  degree  of  A.M.    Nine  Majors  will  be  required. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  within  which  their  Major 
and  Minor  subjects  are  taken. 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  case  Political  Economy  is 
chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 
that  he  has  been  well  prepared  in  the  following  courses  (or  their  equivalents  at  other  iDstitutions) :  History  of 
Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (History  11) ;  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (His- 
tory 12) ;  Later  Constitutional  Period  of  the  United  States ;  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  (History  18); 
Comparative  National  Government  (Political  Science  11 ) ;  Federal  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States 
(Political  Science  32) ;  Elements  of  International  Law  (Political  Science  41) ;  and  Introduction  to  Sociology 
(Sociology  72). 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the  University  issues  quarterly  the 
Jwimal  of  PoliHcal  Economy,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its 
pages  will  be  welcomed  from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only  to  give 
investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the  interests  of 
economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The  Journal  will  aim  to  lay  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon 
articles  dealing  with  practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers  of  all  shades 
of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to  merit  and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American  students,  reprints  of  scarce 
works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in  bound  volumes  in  a  series  of  **  Economic  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,"  of  which  the  following  have  already  been  issued : 

No.  I.  The  Seienee  of  Finance^  by  Qustav  Cohit.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Vbblbn,  1895, 8vo,  pp.  xi+800. 
Price,  $a50. 

No.  II.  History  of  the  Union  Paeific  RaHway,  by  Hbnbt  Kirkb  White,  1895, 8vo,  pp.  132.    Price  $1.50. 

Na  III.  Hie  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by  J.  Laubenoe  Lauohlin,  1896, 
8vo,  pp.  116.    Price  $1.25. 

No.  IV.  State  Aid  to  EaUwaya  in  Missouri,  by  JoHir  Wilboit  Million,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  264.      Price,  $1.75. 

No.  V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Unionj  by  Henbt  Pabkxr  Willis,  1901,  8vo,  pp.  ix-fd32.  Price, 
12. 

No.  VI.  The  History  of  the  Oreenhacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic  Consequences  of  Their 
Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903, 8vo,  pp.  xiv+500.    Price,  $4  net. 

No.  VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by  Sophonisba  P. 
Brbokuvbidge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.    Price,  $1.50,  net. 

The  selection  of  the  Economic  Library  has  been  made  with  gpreat  care,  in  order  to  furnish  not  only  the 
books  needed  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  various  courses,  but  especially  collections  of  materials  for  the 
study  of  economic  problems.  The  University  Library  contains  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States 
Documents,  beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  It  is  believed  that  ample  provision  has  thus  been  made  for 
the  work  of  serious  research.  The  work  of  the  students  will  necessarily  be  largely  carried  on  in  the  Economic 
Library,  in  the  Law  School  Building,  where  will  also  be  found  the  past  as  well  as  the  current  numbers  of  all 
the  European  and  American  economic  journals. 

The  combined  library  facilities  of  Chicago  are  exceptional.  The  Public  Library,  maintained  by  a  large 
city  tax,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the  Crerar  Library,  with  a  fund  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  which  has 
provided  books  on  Political  Economy,  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  material  needed  in  the  prosecution  of 
detailed  investigation. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  branches  of  econojnics  in  which  especial  advantages 
are  offered  by  the  Department,  attention  is  called  to  the  new  facilities  afforded  for  specialization  in  several 
directions: 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  training  in  the  general  economic  field,  a  new  and  exceptional  series  of 
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advaDced  couoaeB  in  the  economic  side  of  railways  has  been  provided.  It  is  believed  that  no  such  extended 
and  useful  courses  have  ever  been  offered  before  on  this  subject.  Beginning  with  the  usual  general  course  on 
railway  tran8i)ortation,  several  special  courses  are  presented  for  advanced  students. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  importance  of  questions  touching  upon  the  rewards  of  labor  and  capital,  an  excep- 
tional arrangement  of  courses  dealing  both  with  the  underlying  principles  and  the  practical  movements  of  the 
day  have  been  prepared  upon  new  and  extended  lines. 

Opportunities  for  specialization  in  the  Held  of  money  and  banking  have  been  offered  in  the  past,  but  addi- 
tional courses  have  been  organized  in  order  to  permit  a  more  thorough  study  in  these  subjects,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  than  has  ever  been  possible  before. 

The  University  has  equipped  a  laboratory  for  statistical  research  work  in  which  students  are  given  training 
in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical  data,  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  construction  of  charts  and  dia- 
grams. The  object  of  the  work  is  to  familiarize  students  with  practical  methods  employed  in  government  bureaus, 
municipal,  state,  and  federal,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  and  in  private  agencies  of  sociological 
and  economic  investigation.  Men  are  trained  to  enter  the  service  of  such  bureaus  or  agencies  of  social  bet- 
terment as  statisticians,  capable  of  undertaking  any  work  requiring  expert  statistical  service.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Political  Eioonomy  and  of  Sociology  co-operate  in  the  direction  of  statistical  investigations. 

C0UR8BS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

OBNSRAL 

The  courses  are  classified  as  follows: 

Group  I,  Introductory  and  Commercial :  Courses  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Qroup  II,  Advanced  Business  Courses:  Courses  7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Group  III,  General  Economic  Field:  Courses  20, 21, 22,  2^  24, 25, 26,  27, 29-30, 31-32. 

Group  IV,  Labor  and  Capital:  Courses  iO,  41, 42, 43, 44,  45, 46,  47, 48. 

Group  V,  Money  and  Banking:  Courses  50, 51,  52,  53, 54. 

Group  VI,  Railways:  Courses  60, 61, 63, 64. 

Group  VII,  Statistics:  Courses  70,71, 72. 

Group  VIII,  Seminars:  Courses  80,  81, 82. 

Students  are  advised  to  begin  the  study  of  EiConomics  in  the  last  year  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  of  Groups  II  to  VIII,  a  prerequisite  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Courses 
1  and  2  in  the  Department,  or  an  equivalent.  Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue 
the  work  of  Course  2.    Courses  1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  Courses  3, 4,  5,  and  6.  ' 

Junior  Collbgb  Coubsss  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;    3  sections,  8:30  and 

QltOUP  I,    /MTKODUCTOItY  AMD  COMMEItaAL  12:00. 

1  and  2.  Principles  of   PoUtical  Economy.  —  Expo-  Assistant  Professor  Davenport 

sition  of  the  laws  of  modern  Political  ESoonomy.  ^^^  ^**  Hoxie 

Course  1.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:00         ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Assistant  Professor  Davenport  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  working  principles 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter ;  3  sections,  8:30  and  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in  the 

12:00.  Assistant  Professors  Hill  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  Quarter;  and 

AND  Davenport  and  Dr.  Hoxie  the  Department  does  not  wish  students  to  elect  Course 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  3  sections,  8:30,  11:00,  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  Course 

and  12:00.  2.    Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced 

Mr. as  the  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  field  is  only 

AND  Dr.  Hoxib  half  covered  in  Course  1.    Those  who  do  not  take 

Course  2.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2  sections,  ^*^  ^  «P^  ^  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  any  advanced 

8:30  and  12:00.  ^"'^ '°  ^^^^P®  III-VIII. 

Assistant  Professors  Hill  Bequired  of  aU  stadentt  in  the  CoUege  of  Commeroe  and 

AND  CUMMINGS  AdmlnUtratloii. 
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3.  Bcooomic  and  Social  Hiatory.— It  is  thought  that 
the  course  may  be  of  advantage  to  students  of 
Political  Science  and  History  by  giving  them  a 
view  of  the  economic  side  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  topics  considered  are :  the  colonial 
sjrstem ;  the  industrial  and  agricultural  revolu- 
tions; the  economic  aspects  of  the  French 
Revolution;  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon; 
the  edicts  of  Stein  and  Hardenburg ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  the  EiUglish  free-trade 
movement;  the  ZoZZverein;  the  gold  discoveries; 
improvements  in  transportation  and  their  re- 
sults; progress  of  Qreat  Britain  under  free 
trade ;  the  proposed  British  imperial  federation ; 
economic  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war; 
the  recent  economic  progress  of  France  and 
Germany;  progress  of  the  laboring  classes  since 
1850;  rteim^  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Mb.  Mobbis 
1.  History  of  Commerce.—  A  brief  general  survey  of 
ancient,  mediaoval,  and  modern  commerce.  Con  • 
sideration  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  mar- 
ket places,  the  trade  routes,  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  causes  which  promoted  and 
retarded  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  nations. 

Mb.  Mobbis 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7) 

5.  Commercial  Geography.— A  study  of  the  various 

countries  and  their  chief  products;  the  effect 
of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in 
determining  the  character  of  national  industries 
and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes, 
seaports ;  the  location  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  char- 
acter, importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the 
principal  articles  of  foreign  trade. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30.     Winter  Quar- 
ter; 2:00.  AssiSTAifT  Pbofbssob  Goods 

For  courses  on  Economic  Geography  of  North 
America  (Geol.  10),  Autumn  Quarter,  and  Economic 
Geography  of  Europe  (Geol.  12),  Spring  Quarter,  see 
Department  of  Geography. 

6.  Modem  Industries.  —  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 

following  leading  industries :  the  textiles,  food 
products,  leather,  fuels,  iron  and  steel,  metals, 
lumber,  glass,  pottery,  paper,  shipbuilding.  The 


distribution  of  industries,  processes  of  produc- 
tion, inventions,  sources  of  raw  materials,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing  will  be  examined. 
The  interdependence  of  industries  and  the  rela- 
tion of  different  industries  to  national  develop- 
ment will  be  carefully  analysed.  An  inquiry 
will  be  made  as  to  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
industrial  expansion  of  the  country.  From 
time  to  time  references  will  be  made  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing  in  leading  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  class  will  visit  a  number 
of  large  industrial  establishments  in  and  near 
Chicago.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

Mb.  Mobbis 
See  also  course  on  The  Organization  of  the  Retail 
Market  (Course  10),  Department  of  Household  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sbniob  Collbob  and  Gbaduatb  Coubses 

QMU?  11.    ADfAHCBO  BUBIMEBS  COUH8U 

7.  Insurance.— This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those 

aspects  of  insurance  important  to  the  practical 
business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  in- 
surance will  be  examined  with  especial  empha- 
sis given  (1)  to  Life  Insurance:  the  various  forms 
of  organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different 
combinations  of  contracts;  loan  and  surrender 
values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to 
Fire  Insurance:  the  various  forms  of  business 
organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
insurance  contract;  the  different  forms  of  hazard, 
and  the  computation  and  combination  of  rates 
therefor;  the  theory  of  reserves;  co-insurance; 
the  problem  of  valued-policy  laws;  (3)«the  gen- 
eral principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard 
to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
wider  question  of  public  ownership. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:90 
Assistant  Pbopsssob  Davenpobt 

8.  The  Mathematicsof  Insurance.— This  course  pre- 

supposes some  acquaintance  with  the  descrip- 
tive aspect  of  Insurance.  The  course  is  devoted 
particularly  to  the  mathematical  principles  of 
Life  Insurance.  The  necessary  elements  of  the 
theory  are  selected  from  the  theories  of  proba- 
bility, finite  differences,  and  interpolation.  Ap- 
plications are  made  in  particular  to  the  follow- 
ing problems:  the  examination  of  the  different 
mortality  tables  and  the  basing  of  mortality 
rates  thereon;  the  loading  for  expenses  and  re- 
serves and  the  variations  of  premiums,  as  affect- 
ed by  the  prospective  earnings  of  investments; 
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the  computation  of  total  reserves;  the  fixation 
of  loan  and  surrender  values  and  of  paid-up  in- 
surance, whether  for  life  or  by  term  extension; 
the  computation  of  present  and  deferred  annu- 
ities as  affected  by  considerations  of  age,  life, 
term,  endowment,  joint-life,  and  annuity  policies. 

Prerequisite:       Trig(mometry    and   College 
Algebra. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
9.  Law  of  Insurance.—  Insurable  interest  in  various 
kinds  of  insurance  and  when  it  must  exist;  bene- 
ficiaries; the  amounts  recoverable  and  valued- 
policies;  representations;  warranties;  waiver 
and  powers  of  agents;  interpretation  of  phrases 
in  policies;  assignment  of  insurance.  $5  extra 
is  charged  for  this  course. 

Textbook:    Wambaugh,  Casee  (m  Insurance, 
See  Law  School  announcement. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  (two  hours),  and  First 
Term,  Winter  Quarter. 

AssisTAivT  Pbofbssor  Bigblow 
10.  Accounting. — The  interpretation  of  accounts 
viewed  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant: 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet; 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation  to 
the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus, 
reserve,  sinking  funds;  reserve  funds,  their 
use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other 
accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets; 
methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of  assets  and 
expenses;  capital  expenditures  and  operating 
expenses;  capital  assets,  cash  and  other  reserves. 

Prerequisite:      The  Course  in  Bookkeeping 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Mb.  Abnett 
11.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting.—  (a)  Bank  ac- 
counting, (b)  Auditing:  the  duties  of  an  auditor; 
methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  fre- 
quently met.    (c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation. 

(d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  features;  determination  of  the  four 
main  divisions  of  expense;  the  relation  between 
capital    expenditures     and     profit    and    loss. 

(e)  The  Public  Accountant:  legal  regulations; 
duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in  de- 
vising a  system  of  accounting  to  fit  special 
needs;  practice  in  comparison  of  various  sys- 
tems; the  advantages  of  various  devices,  loose- 
leaf  and  card  systems;  voucher  system;  cost 
keeping. 


Conducted  by  experts  from  Chicago  institu- 
tions. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

12.  Modem  Business  Methods,  Principles  of  Com- 
mercial Law. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  business  law.  The  law  of  contracts, 
sales,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  and  part- 
nership will  be  considered.  The  law  of  corpo- 
rations will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to 
economic  problems,  the  following  topics  receiv- 
ing attention:  the  organization  of  a  corporation, 
capitalization,  corporation  securities,  common 
and  preferred  stocks,  bonds,  the  duties  of  officers 
and  directors,  the  legal  powers  of  a  corporation, 
the  dissolution  and  liquidation  of  corporations. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Mb.  Morbis 

esOUP  III,    9EMERAL  EOOMOMIO  ft£U> 

20.  History  of  Political  Economy.— Lectures,  Read- 

ing, and  Reports.  This  course  treats  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Political  EiConomy  as  a  systematic 
body  of  doctrine ;  of  the  formation  of  economic 
conceptions  and  principles,  policies,  and  sys- 
tems. Both  the  history  of  topics  and  doctrines 
and  that  of  schools  and  leading  writers  will  be 
studied.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  read 
prescribed  portions  of  the  authors  bearing  on 
cardinal  principles.  A  special  feature  of  the 
work  will  be  a  thorough  study  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  Ricardo.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
AssiSTAirr  Pbotessob  Vbblen 

21.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.— The 

course  treats  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
analysis  of  economic  problems  proceeds,  the 
range  of  problems  usually  taken  up  for  investi- 
.  gation  by  economists,  the  methods  of  procedure 
adopted  in  their  solution,  the  character  of  the 
solutions  sought  or  arrived  at,  the  relations  of 
Political  Economy  to  the  other  moral  sciences, 
as  well  as  to  the  infiuence  of  the  political,  social, 
and  industrial  situation  in  determining  the 
sc^pe  and  aim  of  economic  investigation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  writers  on  method, 
as  Mill,  Cairnes,  Keynes,  Roscher,  Schmoller, 
Menger.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Mb, 

22.  Finance. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field 

of   public   finance.      The   treatment  is    both 
theoretical  and  practical,  and   the  method  of 
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presentation  historical  as  well  as  systematic 
The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of 
taxation,  although  public  expenditures,  public 
debts,  and  financial  administration  are  con- 
sidered. 

Mj.    Sprmg  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Pbovbssor  Davsn port 

23.  TariffB,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping.— The  course 
of  legislation  and  the  development  of  our  com- 
mercial policy  are  followed,  and  an  effort  made  to 
indicate  the  influence  of  our  protective  tarifTs 
upon  the  development  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries, upon  the  growth  and  character  of  our 
international  trade,  and  incidentally  upon  the 
occurrence  of  industrial  crises  and  the  continu- 
ance of  industrial  prosperity  at  different  periods 
in  our  history.  Foreign  trade  policies  and 
schemes  for  imperial  tariff  federation  are  taken 
upy  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  reciprocity  treaties,  as  well  as  to  recent 
attempts  which  have  been  made  through  federal 
legislation  granting  subsidies  to  build  up  Ameri- 
can shipping.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistaut  Pbofbbsor  Cummiugs 

21.  Financial  History  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  this 
course  the  Financial  History  of  the  United  States 
is  followed  from  the  organization  of  our  national 
system  in  1789  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War. 
The  following  topics  may  be  mentioned  as  indi- 
cating the  scope  of  the  course ;  the  funding  and 
management  of  the  Revolutionary  and  other 
war  debts;  the  First  and  Second  United  States 
Banks ;  the  Independent  Treasury ;  the  present 
national  banking  system ;  Civil  War  financier- 
ing with  especial  reference  to  bond  and  note 
issues,  and  resort  to  legal-tender  currency ;  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  and  issue  of  silver  cer- 
tificates ;  infiation  of  the  currency  and  the  gold 
reserve ;  the  currency  act  of  1900.  This  study 
of  the  course  of  legislation  upon  currency, 
debts,  and  banking  in  the  United  States  is 
based  upon  first-hand  examination  of  sources, 
and  students  are  expected  to  do  original  re- 
search work.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  2: 00 

Dr.  Hoxie 

25.  Economic  Factors  in  CiTilisation.— The  course 
is  intended  to  present  a  genetic  account  of  the 
modern  economic  system  by  a  study  of  its  be- 
ginnings and  the  phases  of  development  through 
which  the  present  situation  has  been  reached. 
To  this  end   it   undertakes  a  survey  of  the 


growth  of  culture  as  affected  by  economic 
motives  and  conditions.  With  this  in  view, 
such  phenomena  as  the  Teutonic  invasion  of 
Europe,  the  Feudal  system,  the  rise  of  com- 
merce, the  organization  of  trade  and  industry, 
the  history  of  the  condition  of  laborers,  pro- 
cesses of  production,  and  changes  in  consump- 
tion, will  be  treated. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11: 00 
Mr. 

26.  Problems  of  American  Agricultnre.— Special  atten- 

tion will  be  given  to  the  extension  and  changes 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  United  States;  the 
methods  of  farming;  the  influence  of  railways 
and  population,  and  of  cheapened  transporta- 
tion; the  fall  in  value  of  eastern  farm  lands; 
movements  of  prices  of  agricultural  products; 
European  markets;  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries; intensive  farming;  diminishing  returns; 
farm  mortgages;  and  the  comparison  of  Ameri- 
can with  European  systems  of  culture. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
AssiSTAifT  Professor  Hill 

27.  Colonial  Economics.— The  economics  of  colonial 

administration,  including  some  account  of  com- 
mercialism, past  and  present,  and  of  modern 
trade  theories  of  imperial  federation,  trade  rela- 
tions, flnancial  policies  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  dependence  of  colonies.  A  brief  his- 
torical account  of  American  and  foreign  experi- 
ence serves  as  introduction  to  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  economic  problems  involved  in  modern 
colonial  administration.  In  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience study  is  undertaken  of  some  economic 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Morris 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190^7] 
29,  30.   Oral  Debates.  —  Selected  Economic  Topics. 
Briefs.    Debates.    Criticism. 

2M.    Winter    and    Spring    Quarters;   Mon., 
3:00-6:00. 

ASSISTAMT  PrOFBSSOR  HiLL, 

Mr.  Huston,  and  Mr.  Qorsuch 
31, 32.  Argumentation.— To  be  taken  in  connection 
with  English  9. 

2  hrs.  a  week.     2M.    Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  3.*00. 

Mr.  HusTojf 

9K0UP  IV,    LABOM  AMD  CAPITAL 

40.   Theory    of    Value.— After   a    brief   preliminary 
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■  survey  of  the  discussioDS  prior  to  Adam  Smith, 
the  ocet-of- production  theory,  as  developed  at 
the  hands  of  Ricardo,  McCulloch,  James  Mill, 
Senior,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Caimes  is  taken  up  for 
detailed  study.  Then  the  utility  theory  of  value, 
as  presented  by  Jevons  and  Austrian  econo 
mists,  is  examined.  Finally,  the  attempts  made 
by  such  writers  as  Marshall,  Dietzel,  Panta- 
leoni,  Clark,  Patten,  McFarlane,  Hobeon,  etc., 
to  frame  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  value  by 
combining  the  analysis  of  cost  and  of  marginal 
utility,  are  reviewed. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Pbofxssor  Davempobt 

41  and  42.  Labor  and  Capital. — Unsettled  problems  of 
distribution.  The  more  abstruse  questions  of 
distribution  will  be  considered.  No  student, 
therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  principles.  The  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
Course  2,  or  who  can  clearly  show  that  they 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  The  subjects 
to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows:  The  wages- 
fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest 
problem,  managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics. 
The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
passages  of  important  writers.  The  study  of 
wages  for  example,  will  include  reading  from 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  Longe,  Thorn- 
ton, Caimes,  F.  A.  Walker,  Marshall,  George, 
Bohm-Bawerk,  Hobson,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  others. 
Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in 
current  books  or  joumal& 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  12K)0 
Professob  Laughlin 

43.  Economics  of  Workingmen.— Continuing  the 
study  of  distribution  (Course  41),  examination 
is  here  undertaken  of  social  movements  fbr 
improving  the  condition  of  labor,  to  determine 
how  far  they  are  consistent  with  economic 
teaching,  and  likely  in  fact  to  facilitate  or  to 
retard  economic  betterment  of  workingmen. 
Efforts  to  increase  earnings  through  modifica- 
tion of  the  wages  system  itself,  resort  to  legisla- 
tion, and  the  purposes  and  practices  of  labor 
organization  are  discussed,  and  the  effect  upon 
labor  efficiency,  earning  capacity  and  steadiness 
of  employment,  of  modem  industrial  systems; 
workingmen 's  insurance;  co-operation;  profit- 
sharing;  competition  of  women  and  children; 


industrial  education;  social-settlement  work; 
consumers'  leagues.  Interest  centers  about 
practical  efforts  for  economic  amelioration  of 
employment  conditions  in  "sweated''  and  in 
other  industries.  These  studies  are  supple- 
mented by  statistical  data  on  the  condition  of  . 
labor  in  different  countries. 

Mj.    Winter  and  Summer  Quarters;  9*30 
Absistaut  Pbofbbsob  CuMMnros 

Nora.— Although  open  in  certain  oases  to  students  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  others  who  hare  had  the  equiralent  of  the  eoonomie 
Goorsee  1  and  2,  this  coarse  can  be  taken  to  beet  adrantage  by 
those  only  who  have  aiready  had  Course  41. 

44.  Socialism.  —  A  history  of  the  growth  of  social- 
istic sentiment  and  opinion  as  shown  in  the 
socialistic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  position  occupied  by  socialistic 
organizations  of  the  present  time.  The  course 
is  in  part  historical  and  descriptive,  in  part 
theoretical  and  critical.  The  programmes  and 
platforms  of  various  socialistic  organizations 
are  examined  and  compared,  and  the  theories 
of  leading  socialists  are  taken  up  in  detail. 
Marx  is  given  the  chief  share  of  attention,  but 
other  theoretical  writers,  such  as  Rodbertus, 
Kautsky,  Bernstein,  are  also  reviewed.  The 
factors  which  at  the  present  time  further  or 
hinder  the  spread  of  socialism,  and  what  are  its 
chances  of  being  carried  through  or  of  pro- 
ducing a  serious  effect  upon  the  institutions 
of  modem  countries,  are  considered. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9: 30 
Mr. 

46.  Organization  of  Business  Enterprise— Trusts. —A 
discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  conditions 
which  have  made  large  business  coalitions 
possible,  the  motives  which  have  led  to  their 
formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their 
successful  operation,  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved 
in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  govern- 
mental guidance  or  limitation  of  their  forma- 
tion and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  feas- 
ible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  The  work  of  the  course 
is  in  large  part  investigation  of  special  subjects, 
with  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9:90 
Mb. 

46.  Trade  Unions  and  the  Labor  Movement.— An 
historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  trades 
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union  movement  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries.  Negotiation  and  mainte- 
nance of  wage-compacts;  methods  of  arbitration, 
conciliation  and  adjustment;  trades-union  in- 
surance|and  provision  for  the  unemployed;  incor- 
poration and  employees'  liability;  the  precipita- 
tion and  conduct  of  strikes;  and  in  general  all 
concrete  issues  involved  in  the  organization  of 
labor  for  collective  bargaining  with  employers, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  working  pro- 
grammes of  the  more  important  trades  unions 
at  the  present  time.  Winter  Quarter;  9: 90 

AssisTAirr  Pbopbssor  Cummiugs 

47.  The  Indnstriml  Rerolution  and  Labor  Legislation. 

—The  social  consequences  to  the  wage-earner  of 
the  development  of  the  factory  system  of  industry 
and  of  industrial  development,  more  particularly 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
are  taken  up  historically  and  descriptively.  The 
social  status  of  the  modern  wage-earner  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  handicraftsman  work- 
ing under  more  primitive  conditions,  and  especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
modem  wages  system  of  remuneration,  to  the 
historical  modification  of  the  labor  contract  in  its  • 
legal  aspects,  and,  finally,  to  the  course  of  labor 
legislation  which  has  in  different  countries  ac- 
companied industrial  reorganization  and  devel- 
opment. 

Assistant  Professor  Cumminos 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

48.  The  Legal  Status  of  Labor. — The  labor  contract; 

the  liability  of  the  employer  to  the  employee 
and  the  fellow -servant  doctrine;  protective  legis- 
lation; factory  regulations,  the  labor  of  women 
and  children;  combinations  of  workmen,  trades 
unions,  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists,  and  the  use 
of  injunction  in  labor  disputes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Dr.  S.  p.  Breokimridob 

enow  V,    ItOMEr  and  BAMKIM9 

50.  Money  and  Practical  Economics. —  An  examina- 
tion is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper ;  then  either  the  sub- 
ject of  metallic  or  paper  money  is  taken  up  and 
studied  historically,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  experience  of  the  United  States,  as  a  means 
of  putting  the  principles  into  practice.  Prelimi- 
nary training  for  investigation  is  combined  in 
this  course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable 
statistical  information  on  practical  questions  of 


the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  taught  how  to  col- 
lect his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  mooted  question. 
The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  work  of  other  courses 
counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12: 00 
PRoyBssoR  Lacohlim 

51.  Advanced  Course  in  Money.— After  having  been 

drilled  in  the  general  principles  of  money 
(Ck>urse  50),  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  more  difficult  problems  of  money 
and  credit.  Professor  Laughun 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

52.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.— The  course 

will  begin  with  a  description  of  the  functions  of 
a  bank,  followed  by  the  history  of  Banking  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  national 
banking  system,  state  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. The  salient  points  in  the  constitution 
and  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichs- 
bank,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great 
European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful 
study  will  also  be  made  of  the  banking  systems 
of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  following  points 
will  be  considered:  note  issue,  deposit  currency, 
loans,  reserves,  clearing-houses,  the  relation  of 
banks  to  the  government,  the  relation  of  banks 
to  commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  in- 
ternational exchange.  Finally,  a  critical  exami- 
nation will  be  made  of  proposed  modifications 
of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  United 
States.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 

Mr.  Morris 

53.  Practical  Banking. — This  course  is  designed  to 

give  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  become 
a  banker  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
banking  operations  are  conducted.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  will  receive  attention :  the 
manner  of  organizing  a  bank,  the  duties  of  dif- 
ferent officers  and  employees,  the  departments  of 
a  bank*s  work,  the  services  that  banks  perform 
for  the  business  man,  the  loan  market,  the  rate 
of  discount,  the  bill  broker,  the  principles  upon 
which  loans  are  made,  the  credit  department  of 
a  bank,  the  various  kinds  of  security,  the  differ- 
ence between  negotiable  instruments  and  other 
contracts,  the  forms  of  negotiable  paper,  the 
legal  relationship  of  different  parties  to  nego- 
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tiable  paper,  dishonor  and  protest,  the  relation 
of  banks  to  one  another,  operations  of  the  clear- 
ing house,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the  stock  ex- 
change, the  financing  of  corporations,  collec- 
tions, transmission  of  money,  foreign  exchange, 
methods  of  bookkeeping. 

Mb.  Mobbis 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

54.  Commercial  Crises. — This  course  treats  of  the  his- 
tory and  theory  of  crises.  After  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  earlier  periods  of  depression,  a 
detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  fluctuations 
of  industry  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
conditions  preceding  crises  and  the  course  of 

•  events  during  the  periods  of  depression  and  sub- 
sequent revival  will  be  investigated.  The  dif- 
ferent factors  popularly  regarded  as  related  to 
crises,  such  as  the  organization  of  industry, 
speculation,  overinvestment,  overproduction,  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  government,  and 
the  monetary  system,  will  be  analyzed.  A  care- 
ful study  will  be  made  of  the  operations  of  credit 
before  and  during  periods  of  depression. 

Mb.  Mobbis 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

9II0UP  VI,     RAtLWAYS 

60.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial, 
and  social  influences  arising  from  the  growth  of 
modem  railway  transportation,  especially  as  con- 
cerns the  United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An 
account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century;  the  experiments  of  the  states  in 
constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways; 
national,  state,  and  municipal  aid  to  private 
companies ;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of 
the  United  States  railway  system ;  the  failures 
of  1893 ;  the  reorganizations  and  consolidations 
since  that  time,  with  some  attention  to  railway 
building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histor- 
ical part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of  compe- 
tition, combination,  discrimination,  investments, 
speculation,  abuse  of  flduciary  powers;  state 
legislation  and  commissions,  and  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under  it ; 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  state,  the  pub- 
lic, the  investors,  the  managers  and  the  em- 
ployees, will  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
subject.  Students  who  wish  to  continue  the 
work  by  investigating  special  problems  will  have 


an  opportunity   to   do   so  under  Courses   61 
and  62.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

ASSISTAITT  PbOFBSSOB  HiLL 

61.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates.— A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and  Australia,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining:  (a)  whether  the  public 
regulation  of  railway  rates  leaves  the  railwa}^ 
sufficiently  unhampered  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop trade  and  industry;  (b)  whether  it  securee 
more  substantial  justice  for  the  producer  and 
the  trader  than  does  the  policy  of  leaving  rail- 
way rates  to  adjust  themselves. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

enoup  viL  STATtartoa 

10.  Training  Course  in  Statistics.— The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  train  students  in  the  practical 
use  of  statistical  methods  of  investigation. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  work  done  by  students  them- 
selves in  collecting,  tabulating,  interpreting,  and 
presenting  statistics  of  different  orders.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  also  required  to  make  close, 
critical  examinations  of  various  publications  of  a 
statistical  nature  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
accuracy  of  data  and  the  legitimacy  of  inferences 
drawn.  Students  engaged  in  any  si>ecial  work  of 
investigation  are  encouraged  to  deal  mainly  with 
data  relevant  to  their  subjects.  To  others  special 
topics  are  assigned.  It  is  hoped  that  the  course 
may  prove  useful  to  all  students  whose  work,  in 
whatever  department  it  may  lie,  whether  in  his- 
tory, sociology,  or  in  other  fields  of  study,  is 
susceptible  of  statistical  treatment.  Courses 
70  and  72  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
AssisTAirr  Pbovbssob  Cumminos 

71.  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  Nineteenth  Centnry.— 
In  this  course  effort  is  made  to  determine  what 
has  been  the  actual  movement  of  wages  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  An  examination  is 
undertaken  of  the  more  important  statistical 
investigations  of  wage-movements  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  economists, 
government  bureaus,  or  other  agencies,  in  spe- 
cific industries;  the  object  being  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  wage-earner  has  in  gen- 
eral participated  in  the  benefits  of  industrial 
progress  and  of  the  increased  economic  efficiency 
of  labor  and  capital.  The  course  is  intended  to 
be  informational  and  descriptive  in  character,  as 
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well  as  to  give  training  in  the  collection  and  graphic  work  of  government  bureaus  is  taken 

tabulation  of  statistical  data.  up  historically  and  critically.   The  object  of  the 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30  course  is  to  give  students  training  in  handling 

Assistant  Provbssob  Cummihos  population  data  as  a  basis  of  sociological  and 

72.  Demography.-Statistical  methods  are  illustrated  economic    speculation,  and  to    point  out  the 

by  studi«B  in  population  data,  comprising  the  ^^f^  <>'  ^""f  ^^  ^\  **^«^  importence  m 

comitruction  of  actuarial  tables ;  determination  *^«  historical  development  of  economic  theories, 

of  the  economic  value  of  populations ;  economic  ^^  ^  Assistant  Pho™sob  Cummih gs 

aspects  of  the  data  of  criminality  and  pauper-  l^ot  to  be  given  in  1906-71 

ism  J  growth  and  migration  of  population  in  the  ««>(/^  i^''/.   ''"^  BBmHMs 
United  States  as  **  labor  force,"  including  statis-      80,  81,  82.  Economic  Seminar. 

tics  of  the  negro  race.    The  development  of  31fj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 

official  statistics  of  population,  and  the  demo-  Professor  Laughlin 


III     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OPPICBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ELARRT  PRATT  JUDSON,  A  Jd.,  LL.D.,  Profesior  of  Comparative  PoUHe$  and  DipUmaey,  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Politieal  Science, 
EOCNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Profeseor  of  JurieprwUnce  and  Public  Law. 
OHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

FELLOW,  1906-7 

SAMUEL  MaoCLINTOCK,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  <^  Chicago,  relates  to  the  organization  and  working  of 
the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state,  the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international 
law  and  diplomacy,  and  certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes :  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and  training  as  it  is  believed  should 
be  a  part  of  liberal  education ;  and  (2)  to  afford  advanced  work  either  for  those  who  desire  to  become  students 
of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of  Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

The  introductory  course  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  by  students  who  have  finished  nine  Majors  in 
the  Junior  Ck>llegeB.  For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  introductory  course, 
or  its  equivalent ;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German  and  Latin ;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar 
with  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and  with  the  details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American 
constitutional  history,  and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  Sociology, 
are  especially  recommended. 

One  Fellowship  is  given  for  the  year  1906-7.  Appointments  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  general 
regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Departmental  Library  is  in  the  Law  School  building,  with  the  libraries  of  the  Departments  of  Phi- 
losophy, Political  Economy,  History,  and  Sociology,  and  with  the  Law  library. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  complete  set  of  United  States  documents,  some  5,000  volumes,  in  the  General 
Library  of  the  University. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Crerar  Library,  and  the  Newberry  Library  afford  much  aid,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  students  have  been  able  to  use  the  valuable  collec- 
tion in  that  Library. 

The  Club  of  Political  Science  meets  bi-weekly  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  interest. 

Such  work  as  seems  worthy  of  preservation  and  distribution  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  a  series 
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of  monographs.  For  the  present  it  is  intended  that  the  series  shall  relate  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing monographs  have  thus  far  been  published  : 

Tht  Con%iitutum  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Brcueil;  with 
Historical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Elizabeth  Wallaox,  Decent  in  Spanish  and  in  Latin-American  Insti- 
tutions in  the  University  of  Chicago.    Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1894. 

The  Legal  Nature  of  Corporations,  By  Ebmst  Fbxuiid,  J.U.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.    Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1897. 

The  Charters  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Part  I:  The  Early  Charters,  By  Pbofbssor  Edmund  Janes 
James,  Pfl.D.    Chicago:   The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1898. 

The  Charters  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Part  IL  By  Professor  Edmuhd  Jaites  Jambs,  PhJ).  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1899. 

In  the  University  Law  School  the  following  courses  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science :  Contracts  (the  first  half  of  the  course),  Torts,  General 
Constitutional  Law,  Federal  Constitutional  Law,  Administrative  La^,  Municipal  Corporations. 


COUR8BS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


The  State  akd  Oovernment  in  Qeheral 
1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.— This 
course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  structure 
and  working  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
local,  state,  and  national.  For  the  Junior  Col- 
leges. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00.    Mj.    Spring 
Quarter;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam 

Nons.— Stndents  who  hare  had  an  adequate  course  in  Civil 
GoTemment,  snbstantialiy  equiralent  to  the  abore,  in  the  hi^h 
school  or  academy,  will  be  excused  from  this  course.  Otherwise 
Course  1  is  a  prerequitdte  to  all  courses  in  the  Department  (ex- 
cept the  courses  in  Jurisprudence). 

11.  Comparative  Politics,  I:   Comparative  National 

Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions and  constitutional  law  of  leading 
nations,  as  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Grad- 
uate Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Not 
open  to  Juniors. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Judson 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent, 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II :    Federal  Government. 

The  principal  federations  of  recent  times  are 
studied  —  the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Canada,  Australia,  the  Confederate  States. 
For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with 
two  Majors'  credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  JuDSOif 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

13.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  State  Governments  in 

the  United  States. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
structure  and  workings  of  the  governments  of 
the  various  states.    The  historical  development 


of  state  constitutions;  suffrage  qualifications; 
organization  and  action  of  the  state  legislature, 
executive,  and  judiciary;  amendment  of  state 
constitutions;  leading  tendencies  in  state  ad- 
ministration. For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
AssiSTAiTT  Professor  Merriam 

14.  Comparative    Politics,    IV:    Municipal    Govern- 

ment.—A    comparative  study  of   the  modern 
municipality,  American  and  European,  in   its 
^  political  aspects.    Municipal  home  rule;  popular 

participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal 
legislature;  the  executive;  administration  of 
public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  correc- 
tions, schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For 
the  Senior  Colleges.  Open  to  Juniors  with  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Merriam 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent, 

15.  Comparative   Politics,  V:    The  Government    of 

Colonies.— A  study  of  the  political  development 
of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  European  control  in  the  far 
east,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  Majors 
credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

16.  The  Development  of  Civil  Liberty.— A  study  of 

restrictions  on  government,  from  Magna  Charta 
to  present  constitutions.      For  the  Graduate 
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Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  four  Majors' 
credit  in  Political  Science. 

Profxssob  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

GoysBRinBifTs 

17.  The  GoTemment  of  Great  Britain.—  A  somewhat 

detailed  study,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  the 
British   system.     For  the  Graduate  Schools ; 
open  to  Scoiiors  with  two  Majors'  credit  in  Politi- 
cal Science.  Pbofissob  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

18.  The  Goremment  of  France.  —  A  somewhat  de- 

tailed study  of  the  French  system,  as  it  has 
developed  since  the  Revolution.  For  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  Majors' 
credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professob  Judson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

19.  The  Government  of  Germany.  —  A  study  of  the 

German  Empire.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  Seniors. 

Assistant  Pbofissob  Mbbbiam 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

19A.  The  Government  of  Russia.— A  study  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  monarchy.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2.-00 
Mb.  S.  N.  Habpbb 

20.  The  Goremment   of  Chicago  and    Illinois.— A 

detailed  study  of  the  structure  and  workings  of 
the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and 
the  state  of  Illinois.    For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
AssisTAivT  Pbopessob  Mbbbiam 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent, 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190e-7] 

PoLinos  AMD  Law 

21.  The  Process  of  Legislation  and  Parliamentary 

Law. — A  study  of  legislative  structure  and  pro- 
cedure, national,  state,  and  municipal;  also  of 
the  structure  and  procedure  of  poli^cal  conven- 
tions and  similar  bodies,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  parliamentary  law.    For  the  Senior 

Colleges. 

Pbofbssob  Jitdson 
Prerequisite:  Course  i,  or  its  equivalent, 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

22.  Political  Parties.— A  study  of  the  organization 

and  methods  of  action  of  modern  political  par- 
ties in  the  United  States.    Growth  of  the  party 


system;  primary  and  couvention  systems;  per- 
manent party  organization;  elements  of  cohe- 
sion in  parties;  reform  movements  and  meas- 
ures; theory  of  the  party  system.  For  the 
Senior  Colleges.  Open  to  Juniors  with  consent 
of  instructor. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mbbbiam 

23.  Municipal  Problems.— A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  municipal  organization  and  admin- 
istration.   For  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mbbbiam 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  28  or  equivalent. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory.— This  course  traces 

the  development  of  political  theories  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the 
MediflBval  period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Ref- 
ormation; tbe  Revolutionary  era;  the  period  of 
reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  modem  indi- 
vidualism and  collectivism.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8^% 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mbbbiam 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science.— This  course  pre- 

sents a  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science.  Scope  and  method  of  political 
theory;  the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and 
basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms  of  the 
state;  functions  of  the  state.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Assistant  Pbofbbsob  Mbbbiam 
[To  be  given  in  1907-8] 
Courses  25  and  26  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

27.  American  Political  Theories.— This  course  covers 

the  development  of  American  political  ideas. 
The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jefferson- 
ian  Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the 
Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the  Union; 
recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  the  Senior  colleges. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mbbbiam 

31.  General  Constitutional  Law.  — Written  constitu- 
tions: (a)  making,  revision,  and  amendment; 
{b)  judicial  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. Due  process  of  law  and  the  separation 
of  powers :  due  process  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings; legislative  action  and  due  process; 
due  process  in  judicial  proceedings ;  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary.     Delegation  of  legislative 
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power.  LimitationB  of  legislative  power:  equal- 
ity; liberty;  properly.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  Seniors  with  27  Majors  of  credit. 
Textbook:  Thayer,  Ckues  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vol.  I.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2K)0 

Pbofbssob  Frsuxd 

32.  Federal  Constitational  Law.— Federal  jurisdiction 

and  express  powers;  implied  powers;  citizen- 
ship; privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  suf- 
frage; effect  of  later  amendments;  taxation;  ex 
post  facto  and  retroactive  laws;  laws  impairing 
obligations  of  contracts;  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  money;  war.  For  the  Graduate  Schools 
and  Seniors  with  27  Majors  of  credit.  Text- 
book: Thayer,  Casen  on  ConBtitutional  Law, 
Vols.  I  (part)  and  II. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3: 00 
Pbofbssob  Hall 

33.  Municipal  Corporations. —  General  nature;  corpo- 

rate capacity;  self-government;  creation,  annexa- 
tion, division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification  and  curative  acts;  estoppal 
by  recitals;  municipal  police  power;  local  im- 
provements and  services,  including  special 
assessments;  municipal  property,  especially 
public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expendi- 
tures and  donations;  indebtedness;  constitu- 
tional limit;  liability.  For  the  Graduate  Schools. 
Textbook:  Smith,  CoMS  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations,  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2.*00 

Profbbbob  E^umd 

34.  Public  Officers. — Nature  of  office;  eligibility;  ap- 

pointment and  election;  acceptance  of  office; 
qualifying  for  office;  de  facto  officers;  termina- 
tion of  officer's  authority  by  expiration  of  term ; 
resignation;  removal;  acceptance  of  incompati- 
ble office,  etc.;  authority  of  officer  and  its  execu- 
tion ;  liability  of  officer  and  the  public ;  special 
remedies  affecting  official  action.  For  the  Grad- 
uate Schools.  (Course  31  is  a  prerequisite.) 
Textbook:  Mechem,  Public  Officers,  and  Cases. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Mechem  (Law  School) 

35.  Administrative  Law.— Validity  and  construction 

of  administrative  powers;  discretion;  procedure; 
enforcement;  remedies  against  wrongful  ad- 
ministrative action;  conclusiveness. 

Pbofbssob  Fbeund 
TNot  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

36.  Contracts.— Mutual  assent  and  the  necessity  of  its 

communication ;  offers  and  their  expiration  or 


revocation;  necessity  of  consideration;  requi 
sites  of  contracts  under  seal ;  rights  of  benefici- 
aries and  assignees.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27 
Majors  of  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  16  is  charged 
for  this  course.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Pbofessob  Whittieb  ( Law  School ) 

NoTB.— Thii  first  half  of  a  two-Major  ooiirte  in  the  Ijaw 
School  iB  recommended  especially  to  Political  Bcienoe  studemta. 
SxaminatioiM  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  oonree  in 
the  Winter  Quarter. 

37.  Torts.— Trespass  to  person,  to  real  property,  and 
to  personal  property ;  excuses  for  trespass ;  con- 
version ;  legal  cause ;  negligence ;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence ;  plaintiff's  illegal  con- 
duct as  a  defense;  duties  of  land  owners;  hazard- 
ous occupations ;  liability  for  animals ;  deceit ; 
defamation:  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice ; 
malicious  prosecution,  criminal  and  civil ;  inter- 
ference with  social  and  business  relations :  in- 
ducing breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  com- 
petition, strikes,  boycotts,  business  combina- 
tions. Open  to  Seniors  with  27  Majors  of  credit. 
An  extra  fee  of  $5  per  Major  is  charged  for  this 
course.  Textbook:  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases  on 
Torts,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Autumn  Quarter;  First  Term,  Winter  Quarter; 
Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
(2hrs.).    37A. 

Pbofbssob  Hall  (  Law  School ) 

39.  Roman  Law. — History  of  Roman  Law  and  its  re- 
ception in  other  countries ;  system  of  procedure* 
especially  of  causes  and  forms  of  action;  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  law  of  persons  and 
property,  and  their  development  in  modern  civil 
law;  comparison  between  civil-  and  common-law 
treatment  of  similar  problems.  For  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools;  open  to  Seniors  and  recommended 
to  pre-legal  students.  Textbook :  Sandar,  In- 
stitutes of  Justinian, 

Pbofbssob  Fbbund 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-71 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — ^The  Major 
Course  in  the  Summer  and  in  the  Autumn  will 
be  devoted  to  the  law  of  peace  and  the  law  of 
war.  The  half -Major  course  in  the  Winter  will 
be  devoted  to  the  law  of  neutrality.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  lor  its  equivalent. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9: 30 

ilA.    >(  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Pbofbssob  Judsoh 
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DiPLOMAOT 

43.  Recent   Diplomatic    History    of  Europe.  — The 

principal  European  treaties  of  the  last  century 
are  examined,  with  an  eepecial  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  main  principles  of  existing  interna- 
tional agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  treaties  involving  colonial  relations.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Oollegea 

Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

PROFaSSOB  JUDSOir 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  SUtes.— The 

treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  are  studied 
in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents 
and  an  examination  of  methods.  For  the 
Qraduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Ck>lleges. 

Profbssob  JuDsoir 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7J 

Thb  Sbminabs 

51,52.  Seminar  in  Politics.— These  courses  are  in- 
tended for  advanced  students  whose  principal 
work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prose- 
cuting research  in  special  topics.  For  the 
Qraduate  Schools. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters.    Tues., 
4:00-6:00.  Pbopbbsob  Judsoit 


OOITBSBS  IN  POLITIGAL  SCIENCE  OFFERED  BT  OTHEB 
DEPARTMENTS 

Credit  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  will 
be  given  for  the  following  courses  offered  by  other 
Departments : 

ThB  DsPABTMKlfT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  AdMINISTBATIOH 

VI  A,  20.  The  SUte  in  Relation  to  the  Household. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:90 
Db.  Bbeokinbidoe 

Thb  Depabtmsnt  op  Latin 
XII,  5L  Research  Course  in  Roman  Politics. — The 
political  History  of  the  years  62-57,  49-48»  and 
44-43  B.  C.  will  be  studied  from  the  sources ;  the 
careers  of  the  leading  politicians  of  those  years 
will  be  followed,  and  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  several  political  parties  will  be  examined. 
Pbofsssob  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
XII,  55.  Roman  Provincial  Administration.— A  study 
of  the  Roman  system  of  government  and  taxa- 
tion in  the  provinces,  based  mainly  upon  Cicero's 
orations  against  Verres  and  his  letters  from 
Cilicia,  Pliny's  correspondence  with  Trajan,  and 
the  inscriptions. 

Pbofbssob  Abbott 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 


IV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  MoLAUQHLIN,  LL.B.,  A.1L,  Proffwr  anA  Head  of  the  DepartmerU  of  History. 

BENJAMIN  TERRT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Medimval  and  English  History. 

EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

OLIVER  JOSEPH  THATCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medioeval  and  English  History. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  PhD.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 

FERDINAND  SCHW£LL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modem  History. 

JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History. 

JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 


JAMES  HENRr  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  in  Ancient  History. 


PBLLOW8, 1906-7 

CLARENCE  ADDISON  DTKSTRA,  A.B. 
MILO  MILTON  QUAIPE,  Ph.B. 


CORINNE  LELIA  RICE,  Ph.B. 
HENRY  SMITH,  Ph.B. 
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INTROEHJCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courees  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the 
needs,  not  only  of  the  advanced  work  of  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  such  other  departments  of 
the  University  as  may  require  some  preliminary  training  in  history. 

Two  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  one  an  outline  of 
the  Mediaeval  period  of  European  History,  and  the  other  an  outline  of  the  Modem  period.  A  third  course,  an 
outline  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  since  1765,  with  Courses  1  and  2,  will  provide  one  year  of  continu- 
ous work  for  the  general  student.  These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
and  in  order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Group  A.  Ancient  Oriental  and  Ckusical  Hietory^  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  in  Egypt  and 
western  Asia,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  MeduBval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the  ancient  classical  civilization  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

Group  C.    T?ie  History  of  Modem  Europe^  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.    The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England, 

Group  E.    The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
'  Of  these  groups  it  is  recommended  that  students  who  propose  to  fit  themselves  for  graduate  work  in 
History,  instead  of  taking  the  Courses  1, 2,  and  3,  complete  Group  A  or  Group  B  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Junior  College,  Group  B  or  Group  C  or  Group  D  in  the  first  year  of  the  Senior  College,  and  Group  C  or 
Group  D  or  Group  E  in  the  second  year  of  the  Senior  College. 

It  is  further  designed  that  Group  A  shall  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  intend  to  take  up  graduate 
work  in  the  Semitic  or  Classical  or  related  Departments :  Groups  A  and  B,  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
propose  to  enter  the  Divinity  School ;  Groups  B  and  C,  those  who  enter  the  Romance  or  Germanic  Depart- 
ments ;  Group  D,  the  English  Department ;  Groups  D  and  E,  the  Department  of  Political  Science ;  Groups  C,  D 
and  E,  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy,  or  Sociology. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  Special  courses  are  offered 
upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  MedisBval  or  Modern  European,  or  American  History.  In  general,  theee 
subjects  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  Quarter  under  the  direction  of  a  Pro- 
fessor, for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical  research,  and  also  for  the 
investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  teachers  and  students,  meets  fortnightly  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books  and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  specified  in  the  Annual  Register,  pp.  64, 65,  the  follow- 
ing si)ecial  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  subdivisions  of  the  field  of  history  are  recogf- 
nized  in  the  work  of  the  Department:  (a)  Ancient  Histobt,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (&) 
Mbdijbval  Histobt;  (c)  Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History;  (d)  English 
AND  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  contemporary  European  History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass  an  examination  not  only  upon 
the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Graduate  School,'but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History. 
But  the  main  stress  of  the  examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in  the  choice  of  a  Department  is 
allowed.    In  each  case  the  Department  concerned  will  determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate  may  submit  for  examination 
any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 

4.  In  all  cases,  the  candidate  shall  also  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  Course  11  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Course  72  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School  shall  be  submitted  for  examina- 
tion.  See  also  the  general  requirements  in  this  Register,  pp.  64, 65. 
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6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal  subject  or  a  secondary 
subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements  in  French  and  German, 
be  expected  to  have  such  knowledge  of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  appear,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners  a  month  before  the  pro- 
posed examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work  done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit 
for  examination. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  furnish  in  its  library  a  laboratory  for  the  student  of  History.  Large  pur- 
chases, especially  of  collections  of  sources,  have  lately  been  made.  For  English  and  American  History,  the  Early 
Medisval  period,  the  French  Revolution  and  early  nineteenth  century  the  collection  is  already  extensive.  The 
library  is  also  furnished  with  the  leading  journals  devoted  to  history.  The  libraries  of  the  related  Departments 
of  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Church  History,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Semitic  Lan- 
guages are  also  available.  Besides  the  libraries  of  the  University,  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Newberry 
Library,  the  Crerar  Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  add  to  the  facilities  for  original 
investigation. 

A  Scholarship,  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  Quarters  ($120),  is  awarded  annually  to 
that  student  who,  having  completed  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  has  maintained  high  standing  in  history 
in  those  colleges  and  has  passed  the  best  examination. 

A  Scholarship,  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  Quarters  ($120),  is  awarded  annually  to 
that  student  who,  having  completed  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  has  maintained  high  standing  in  history 
in  those  colleges,  and  has  passed  the  best  examination. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have  provided  a  Scholarship  yielding  annually  the 
amount  of  $H00,  to  be  awarded  under  special  conditions  to  be  announced  later. 

Several  Fellowships,  yielding  stipends  of  $320  upon  the  average,  are  awarded  annually  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  graduate  work  in  this  Department. 


COURSBS  OP 

1.  The  Mediaeval  Period. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8K)0 

AssooiATB  Profbssob  Thatcher 

Autumn  Quarter;  8:90 

Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Dr. 

Dr. 

2.  The  Modem  Period. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:30 

AsSISTAlfT   PrOFBSSOR  THOMPSON 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr.  Warrxn 
Dr. 


a  The  United  SUtes. 

Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Dr.  Warrkn 

Dr. 

II.    Senior  College  Courses 

eROUP  A.     ANCIENT  ORIENTAL  AND  CLASSICAL  HISTORY 

4.  The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Fall  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire, 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2.-00 

Professor  Breasted 


INSTRUCTION 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 

—  An  outline  study  of  the  development  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11 KK) 
Dr.  Bonner 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. 

Of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  Course  5. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Bonner 

qsoup  b.    the  history  of  europe  in  the  itioole  ases 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  50  A.  D.  to  8x4  A.  D. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  A.  D.  to  1250  A.  D. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 

9.  The  Age  of  Renaissance,  1250  A.  D.  to  1500  A.  D. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  Thompson 


QROVP  C,     THE  HISTORY  Of  EUROPE  IN  THE  itODERN  PERIOD 

10.  Europe  during  the  Reformation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Sohwill 
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11.  Enrope  in  the  Serenteenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 

turies. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

AssooiATS  Profbbsob  Sohwill 

12.  Enrope  from  2789  to  18x5. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:90 
AssisTAifT  Profbbsob  Thompson 
Spring  Quarter;  9.*00 
Db.  Wabbbn 

13.  Enrope  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  1908 
Db.  Wabbbn 

BitOUf  0,    THE  HiSTOMY  Of  EN9LAMD 

14.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 

land to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. — ^Recommended 
for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Law  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 

land from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.— Recommended  for  students  in 
the  pre-legal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Law  School.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

16.  The   Constitutional    and    Political    History    of 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

16A.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

M.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

QUOUf  f.     THE  HI8T0KY  Of  THE  UNITED  STATEB 

18.  The  History  of  the  United  States  from  1789-18x5. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Shbpabdson 

19.  The  History  of  the  United  SUtes  from  18x5  to  the 

CiTil  War. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Shbpabdson 

20.  The  History  of  the  United  SUtes  since  x86z. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8:30 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Shbpabdson 

III.    Obaduatb  Coubses 

NOTB.— See  the  connee:  ComparatiTe  ReUffion  2, 8,  4;  8e- 
mitio  96, 106, 110, 11S-U6, 176, 226;  Biblioal  Greek  10-18;  Greek  17, 
24, 25,  82, 47 ;  Latin  90,  61, 54, 56,  57, 58, 78,  79. 

30.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
ern History.— The  interpretation  of  history,  the 


law  of  progress,  the  essential  elements  of  modem 
ciyiiization,  the  factors  of  progress,  the  city, 
the  imperial  idea,  the  Roman  law,  the  church, 
feudalism,  the  nation,  representative  govern- 
ment, democracy.  A  graduate  course ;  open  to 
other  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1 
and  2.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

31,  32.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  durins^ 
the  First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 

Part  I  (31).  The  Roman  Jrmpire.— General 
view  of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus; 
the  political  constitution;  economic  and  social 
organization;  the  causes  and  progress  of  de- 
cline; political  history  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

Part  II  (32).  The  Easpaneion  of  the  Germatu 
aver  Western  Europe.'-ljite  and  institutions  of 
the  early  Germans;  emigration  and  final  settle- 
ment in  Central  and  Western  Europe;  political 
history  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century;  the 
founding  of  the  several  barbaric  kingdoms;  new 
aspects  of  civilization  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  century.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  11:90 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Tbbbt 

36.  Medieval  InsUtntions,  A.D.  284-568.— Later  Ro- 

man and  Early  German  institutions.  Growth 
of  the  civil  power  of  the  church  and  the  rise  of 
the  papacy.  The  future  of  Roman,  German,  and 
ecclesiastical  elements.  Justinian  and  the  im- 
I>erial  reaction.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Assistaut  Pbofbssob  Thompsoit 

37.  Mediaeval  Institutions,  A.D.  568-8x4.— The  rise  of 

the  Franks;  relations  of  the  Franks,  the  Lom- 
bards,  and  the  papacy.  Charlemagne  and  the 
organization  of  L<atin  and  German  Europe. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1909 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Thompson 

38.  Medisval  Institutions  ..A.D  .8x4-9x2.— The  break- 

ing up  of  the  Frank  empire  and  the  feudal 
organization  of  western  Europe.  The  invasions 
of  the  Northmen.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  1909 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Thompson 
39, 40.  The  Later  Carlovingians  and  Early  Capetians, 
8x4-987.  2Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Thompson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
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41,  42,  43.  Feadalism  and  the  French  Monarchy.— This 
oonrse  wUl  be  based  upon  the  reading,  in  whole 
or  in  partt  of  the  following  sources  of  French 
history:  Sugerii  Vita  Ludovici  Orossi  {Vie  de 
Louis  VI,  le  Oro8, 1108-37)  ed.  of  Molinier,  1887 
Oalberti  de  Multro,  Traditiane  et  oecisione 
Karoli  Comitis  Flandriarum  {Histoire  du 
meutre  de  Charles  le  Bon)  ed.  of  Pirenne,  1891; 
supplemented  by  lectures,  reports,  collateral 
reading,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  history  of  institutions,  the  nature  of  feudal 
law,  and  the  structure  of  society. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
2K)0. 

AsSISTAIfT  PbOFESBOB  THOMPSON 

44,45,46.  The  Hundred  Years'  War.— A  history  of 
western  Europe  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
1907-8. 

AsSISTAIfT  PbOFXSSOB  THOMPSOlf 

51.  Oriifin  and  History  of  the  Cities  of  Tuscany.— 

The  feudal  settlement  of  Tuscany;  quarrel  for 
possession  between  pope  and  emperor;  the  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  the  communal  spirit;  the  early 
constitutions  and  commercial  rivalries;  the  pri- 
macy of  Florence.  The  class  will  spend  part  of 
the  time  in  examining  diplomas,  bulls,  constitu- 
tions, etc.;  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  re- 
quired. Lectures,  interpretation  of  documents, 
and  reports  by  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  SKX) 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Sohwill 

52.  The  Intellectual  History  of  lUly  in  the  Renais- 

sance.— The  instructor  will  examine  the  thought 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  analyze  the  forces 
which  disrupted  it.  A  close  study  will  be  made 
of  the  work  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  human- 
ists, together  with  the  effect  of  the  new  thought 
upon  state,  church,  society,  commerce,  science, 
and  the  universities.  Lectures  supplemented 
by  reports  prepared  by  the  students. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  3.O0 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Sohwill 
61.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.— 
Sources  and  literature  of  English  history;  im- 
portance of  English  institutions;  principles  of 
progress;  development  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy; the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the  struggle 
for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion 
of  the  empire;  the  growth  of  the  democracy. 


Open  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed 
an  elementary  course  in  English  history. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  12.-00 
Pbofessob  Tebbt 

62.  The  Founding  of  the  English  State.— The  develop- 

ment of  early  English  institutions  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Bid  ward  I. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  12:00 
Pbofessob  Tebbt 

63.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Constitutional 

Monarchy. — ^The  development  of  the  parliamen- 
tary and  judicial  systems  of  England  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  12.<X) 
Pbofessob  Tebbt 

64.  The  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

tury.—The  gprowth  of  the  democracy.  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  The  development  of  local 
self-government.  The  Eastern  Question.  The 
constitution  of  the  British  empire. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Pbofessob  Tebbt 

65.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1558 

toi63S 

Db.  Wabbbn 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

66.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1625 

toz66o. 

Db.  Wabbbn 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

67.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1660 

to  1702.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Db.  Wabbsm 

68.  The  Constitntional  History  of  England  from  1703 

to  1760.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  9:30 

Db.  Wabben 

Gonrtes  67  and  68  deal  primarily  with  the  con*titntional  and 
inatitational  hiatory  of  Great  Britain,  bat  with  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  reli^oni*  social,  and  economic  history  of  the  period. 
Important  nse  will  be  made  of  docnments,  especially  those  in 
G.  O.  Robertson's  Select  Statutee^  CaeeM,  and  DocumenU  to  Illua- 
trate  Sngluh  Con&tUutional  Btgtory,  1660-1882, 

71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia.— Settlement  and  history  of 
Brandenburg,  arrival  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  the  Reformation,  the  absolutism  of  the 
Great  Elector.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  Frederick  the  Great,  to  his  diplomacy, 
his  wars,  and  his  conquests,  as  well  as  to  his 
methods  of  government. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Sohwill 
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72.  The  llise  of  Prussia  (ContiDued).— Prussia  and 
the  Freuch  Revolution,  her  weakness,  her  greed, 
and  her  ruin  at  Jena  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
The  rebirth  followed  by  the  glorious  Wars  of 
Liberation.  The  reaction  after  1815  and  the 
revolution  in  1848.  Bismarck^s  plan  of  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  achieved  by  the  wars  of 
1861, 1866,  and  1870. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Sohwill 

75.  The  French  Revolution.— The  study  of  the  aneien 

regime  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General, 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making 
of  a  constitution.  French  a  prerequisite.  Lec- 
tures and  reports. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1908 
Associate  Professor  Sohwill 

76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued).— The  rise  of 

republicanism  and  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy (1792),  followed  by  the  revolutionary  wars, 
the  triumph  of  the  radicals  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory  (1795). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter.  1909 
Associate  Professor  Sohwill 

81.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  Colo- 

nies. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Professor  McLaughlin 

82.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 

from  Z760  to  z8oi. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 
Professor  McLaughlin 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  SUtes 

from  1801  to  i860. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Professor  McLaughlin 

84.  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  United 

SUtes. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Shbpardson 

85.  United  States  History  from  i860  to  1869. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson 

86.  Political  Journalism  in  America. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson 

87.  History  of  Internal  Improvements  in  the  United 

States. — A  study  of  early  coast  and  interior 


commerce,  means  of  inter-state  communication^ 
the  transfer  of  improvements  from  the  States  to 
the  Union,  and  resulting  effects  on  Constitu- 
tional interpretation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  IIHX) 
Professor  Sparks 

88.  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise 

of  1850  to  Secession.—Qeographio  and  economic 
differences  between  the  sections  which  led  to  a 
re-organization  of  parties,  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
and  a  test  of  Secession. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11 KX) 
Professor  Sparks 

89.  History  of  the  Public  Land  System.— This  course 

will  consider  (a)  land  tenure  in  the  different 
colonies,  {b)  the  formation  of  the  Public  Domain, 
(c)  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  public  lands. 

Professor  Sparks 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

91.  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Professor  Sparks 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

92.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Trans- Alleghanian  Com- 

monwealths.—  Exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  West;  creation  of  states  from  territories; 
the  relations  of  the  states  to  the  Union. 

Professor  Sparks 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

93.  History  of  Internal  Improrements  in  the  United 

States.  Professor  Sparks 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
100.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760- 
1865.— Bibliography.  Investigation  of  special 
topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Undergraduate  students  must 
take  Course  3,  or  the  courses  of  Group  D,  as  pre- 
requisites. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8KX) 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson 

THE  SEMINARS 

101, 102, 103.  English  History.— Special  investigation  of 
current  and  unsolved  problems  connected  with 
the  political  and  institutional  history  of  England. 
3Mj:    Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Fridays,  4K)(>-6:00 
Professor  Terry 
111.  The  Articles  of  Confederation.— A  study  of  the 
Articles  as  a  frame  of  government,  their  strong 
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and  weak  points,  and  eepecially  their  failure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Thirteen  States. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mondays,  4.-00-6:00 
Pbofessor  Sparks 
112.  The  Confederate  States  of  America.— An  investi- 
gation of  the  experiment  of  the  seceding  States, 
their  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  their  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
success  if  not  forced  to  return  to  the  Union. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mondays,  4 KX)-6.<X) 
Profsssor  Sparks 


115, 116.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolu- 
Uon. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Saturdays,  10:00-12K)0 
Profsssor  MoLauohlin 

117.  The  Constitutional  Problems  of  Jackson's  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Saturdays,  10;00-12K)0 
Professor  MoLauohlin 


V.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY   OF  ART 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

PRANK  BIGBLOW  TARBELL,  PhJ).,  Proftstor  of  Clamcal  Arehceology. 
JAMBS  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Prof essor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Uniyersity  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Eigyptian  antiquities  and  of  casts  of  Ejgyptian  and 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns  also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  history  of  art  which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Furthermore,  the 
neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative  material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being 
unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
University,  has  a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of  most  of  the 
bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original  works  of  Eigyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art, 
and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which  includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public  collections. 

Graduate  students  intending  to  take  courses  in  this  Department  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  or  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  must  announce  their 
intention  in  advance  to  the  instructor  or  instructors  concerned  and  must  undertake  assignments  of  work  in 
addition  to  that  ordinarily  done  by  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  department  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediseval  and  Modern  Period.  They  are,  however,  strongly  advised,  while  concen- 
trating their  studies  upon  one  of  these  subdivisions,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  at  least  the  outlines  of  the 
subject  in  the  other  subdivision. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Senior  Collbob  akd  Graduatb  Coursbb 


L      THB    ANCIBNT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Con- 

quests of  Alexander.—  See  VIII,  234.  Mj 

Professor  Breasted 

2.  Greek  Art.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8:30 

Professor  Tarbell 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Tarbell 


4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi.— A  study  of 

the  sites  named,  on  the  basis  of  the  extant 
remains.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906] 
4A.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Professor  Tarbell 

5.  Roman  Art.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Professor  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 
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6.  Fifth    Centttiy   Greek    Scnlptnre.— Prerequisite: 

CouvBe  2,  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Tarbell 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

7.  Greek  Vases.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Tabbbll 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 
7A.  Greek  Vases. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Pbovbssob  Tabbbll 

8.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:90 
Pbofbssob  Tabbbll 

9.  Fourth  Century  Greek  Sculpture.— Prerequisite: 

Course  2.  Mj.   Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Pbofessob  Tabbbll 

10.  Greek  Architecture.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Tabbbll 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

11.  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases.      Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Tabbbll 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

IL     THB  MBDIJEVAL  A2fD  MODBBN  PBRIOD 

The  laboratory  method  of  study  is  employed  in  each 
of  the  following  courses,  and  occasional  visits  to  the 
Art  Institute  or  to  other  collections  of  pictures  are 
required. 

21.  Historic  Periods  of  Mural  Decoration.— The  class 

will  study  late  Roman  decoration  (Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii);  the  great  Byzantine  mosaics  of 
Italy  and  Sicily;  the  frescoes  of  the  Florentine 
and  Roman  schools  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  the  wall  paintings  of 
Tintoretto  and  Veronese;  mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance tapestry  and  stained  glass  in  France  and 
Flanders. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

Mb.  Zug 

22.  Modem  Mural  Decoration.^The  work  will  include 

a  study  of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite  painters 
(Bume-Jones,  Rossetti,  and  Morris)  and  their 
influence  on  interior  decoration;  of  the  chief 
decorators  of  the  French  School  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  of  contemporary  mural 
painting  in  America. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

Mb.  Zug 

23.  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Architecture.— An  out- 

line of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 


for  beginners,  including  a  short  study  of  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  ornament. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mb.  Zco 

24.  American  Art — An  Outline  Study. — A  brief  study 

of  the  elder  American  painters,  and  a  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  work  of  the  contemporary 
painters  and  of  the  best-known  sculptors. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mb.Zuo 

25.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art.— The  main 

objects  of  the  course  are:  to  interest  begin- 
ners in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  to 
indicate  how  to  study  and  appreciate  art,  and  to 
call  the  attention  <^  students  to  the  importance 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general  culture.  At  the  same 
time  the  class  follows  the  broad  movements  in 
national  schools  of  art  from  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance  to  contemporary  masters  <^  the 
French  and  American  schools.  There  are  infor- 
mal discussions  of  old  and  modem  paintings  and 
lectures  on  the  place  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general 
education,  on  principles  of  artistic  expression, 
and  on  the  influence  of  national  characteristics 
on  the  great  schools  of  art. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Mb.  Zco 

26.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Paintings.— During  the  First 

Term,  in  studying  the  Flemish  masters  from 
Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck, 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  ^e  principles 
and  development  of  the  arts  of  portraiture  and  of 
landscape  painting.  This  study  is  carried  on 
in  the  Second  Term  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  that  school.  Besides  the  excellent 
collection  of  original  Dutch  and  Flemish  paint- 
ings in  the  Art  Institute,  the  class  will  have 
access  to  collections  of  Rembrandfs  etchings 
and  of  modern  Dutch  paintings.  These  will  be 
studied  in  comparison  with  the  old  masters. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3.-00 
Mb.  Zuo 

27.  Venetian  and  Spanish  Painting.  —An  outline  study 

of  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
schools,  with  some  attention  to  their  influence 
on  modern  French  painting. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2K)0 
Mb.  Zug 

28.  MoTcments  in  Nineteenth  Century  Art.— French 
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ClaflBicJBm  and  Romanticism  in  the  Nineteenth  aelite   movement;     and  the   more   important 

Century;  the  Barbizon  School;   the  pUin-air  phases  of  American  art  (painting  and  sculp- 

painters  of  landscape  and  of  the  figure;  the  ture).  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3.-00 

French  impressionists;  the  EInglish  Pre-Raph-  Mr.  Zug 


VI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OPPICBR8  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  PhJ>.,  LLJ>.,  Profesfor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  DJ>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ecelenae- 

tieal  Sociology. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  PhJB.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  PhJ>.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Section  of  WaUeer  Mueeum. 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  AssociaU  Professor  of  Sociology. 
JEROME  HALL  RAYMOND,  PhJ>.,  Aesodate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
IRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
GEORGE  AMOS  DORSEY,  Ph J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  D J>.,  Professorial  Lecturer. 
MARY  E.  MoDOWELL,  Resident  Head  of  the  University  Settlement. 

PBLL0W5,  1906-7 
SCOTT  ELIAS  WILLIAM  BEDFORD,  A.B.  LOUIS  RAYMOND  GRAY,  A.B. 

CECIL  CLARE  NORTH,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is,  on  the  one  hand,  study  of  the  general  process  of 
human  association,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  principles  of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of 
Bocial  relations  considered  as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon  use  of  the  method  and  results  of 
the  other  Departments  in  the  Historical  Group,  including  Psychology;  second,  that  conversely  the  special 
sciences  in  the  Group  depend  logically  upon  presumptions  about  the  meaning  and  relative  importance  of  the 
general  social  relations  which  it  is  the  work  of  Sociology  to  investigate. 

The  union  of  the  subject  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is  merely  provisional,  and  does 
not  imply  that  the  logical  relations  between  them  and  Sociology  differ  from  those  between  the  latter  subject 
and  the  other  special  social  sciences.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain  a  general 
idea  of  the  history  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made 
by  primitive  man  in  times  before  history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  facilities  for  sociological  study  in  the  University  of  Chicago  are  unsurpassd.  The  differentiation  of 
Departments  devoted  to  social  phenomena,  and  the  division  of  labor  within  the  Departments,  is  nowhere  more 
distinct  and  minute.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  complete  social  laboratories  in  the  world.  While 
the  elements  of  Sociology  may  be  studied  in  smaller  communities,  and  while  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  begin- 
ners in  the  method  of  positive  Sociology  to  deal  at  first  with  more  simple  social  combinations,  the  most  serious 
problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  the  great  cities,  and  must  be  studied  as  they  are  encountered  in 
concrete  form  in  large  populationa  No  city  in  the  world  presents  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  problems 
than  Chicago. 
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The  inBtructora  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  aim  to  use  the  scientific  material  thus  afforded  both  for 
academic  and  for  practical  purposes.  They  find  a  large  proportion  of  their  opportunities  for  research  in  co- 
operation with  the  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  the  city.  They  are  active  members  of  many  organiza- 
tions of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  shaping  the  life  of  Chicago.  Graduate  students  in  the 
department  are  taught  to  work  among  social  facts,  and  to  test  and  form  theory  by  experience. 

Thus  the  organized  charities  of  the  city  afford  Graduate  students  of  the  University  both  employment  and 
training.  The  church  enterprises  of  the  city  enlist  students  in  a  similar  manner.  Several  students  of  Soci- 
ology have  been  residents  and  workers  at  Hull  House.  A  social  settlement  upon  the  plan  of  Hull  House  has 
been  founded  and  maintained  by  students  and  instructors  in  the  University.  Social  organizations  of 
every  description,  from  Trades  Unions  to  the  City  Club,  afford  illustrations  of  every  type  of  modern  social 
experiment,  and  opportunity  for  the  largest  variety  of  observation  and  experience.  Representatives  of  all 
these  phases  of  social  effort  cordially  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  making  these  social 
endeavors  tributary  to  the  training  of  sociological  students.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  appro- 
priate to  the  utmost  every  advantage  afforded  by  the  vast  social  laboratory  within  which  the  University 
is  located. 

The  subjects  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the  following  groups:  A, 
General  Sociologjr;  B,  Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  C,  Social  Psychology;  D,  Social  Technology.  Can- 
didates for  the  higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  princii>al  or 
secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  is  six  Majors,  or  for  the 
secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  PhJ>.,  nine  Majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as 
the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  the  equivalent  of  eighteen  Majors  within  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  will  be  required. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  o/ iSbcio2ogy»  which  is  published  bimonthly 
on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November.    The  subscription  price,  postage  pre-  ^ 
paid,  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  is  $2  per  year ;  for  foreign  countries,  $2.50;  single  numbers,  35 
cents.    The  seventh  annual  volume  is  now  current. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  Graduate  students  i^  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether 
connected  with  the  University  or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSB5  OP  INSTRUCTION 


1.  General  Anthropologj. — Outlines  of  the  Science. 
Tylor,  Anthropology,  The  class  work  will  be 
based  on  the  textbook  named. 

Mj.  '  Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Stabb 

lA.  Anthropologj. — Introductory  course;  intended 
for  those  who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in 
Anthropology,  Sociology  or  related  subjects. 
The  divisions  of  the  Science;  the  aims,  methods, 
and  problems  of  each  division.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students. 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.    Autumn  Quarter;  12: 00 
AssiSTAiTT  Pbofbssob  Dobset 

2.  Ethnologj.— Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brin- 
ton,  Bace9  and  Peoples,  will  first  be  studied. 
The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class 
lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  stu- 
dents of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are,  (1)  to  pre- 
sent the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;   (2)  to 


consider  systems  of  classification  of  human 
races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification ;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  science. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter.  1907;  12K)0 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Stabb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

2A.  Physical  Anthropology.— Introductory  course,  in- 
tended primarily  for  students  who  propose  to 
take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology 
or  who  are  preparing  for  the  medical  profession. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  define  man's 
relation  to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  classify 
mankind  according  to  races  and  types. 

This  course  alternates  with  3A  and  is  given  in 
even  years.    Prerequisite:  Course  lA, 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dobset 

3.  Prehistoric  Archssologj.— European.  Outline  of 
the  science  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Old  World. 
Textbook  work,  based  upon  de  MortiUet,  Le 
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PrehUioTiquey  will  be  supplemented  by  lecturee, 
oollateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  labora- 
tory and  museum.  Preliminary  to  this  work, 
study  will  be  made  of  quaternary  geology  and 
c^  the  geological  evidence  of  man's  antiquity. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12K)0 
AssooiATB  Pbofkssob  Starb 

3A.  Physical  Anthropology.— This  course  considers 
the  problems  of  Physical  Anthropology,  and 
especially  the  methods  of  their  solution.  The 
statistical  and  metrical  methods  in  their  rela- 
tion to  these  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of 
general  biology  will  be  studied.  Practical  work, 
involving  the  use  of  instruments,  will  be  done  in 
craniometry,  anthropometry,  etc.  The  course  is 
introductory  to  original  investigation  in  Physi- 
cal Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of 
general  biological  problems. 

This  course  alternates  with  2A  and  is  given 
in  odd  years.    Prerequisite:  Course  2 A, 

Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter;  12: 00 
AssiSTAiTT  Profbsbob  Dobsst 

1  Physical  Anthropology.  —Elementary  course. 
Students  are  made  acquainted  with  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods 
and  with  the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of 
various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work 
will  be  made  practical. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Stabb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

4A.  Ethnography.— This  course  deals  with  the  tribes 
of  America  —  their  origin,  migration,  and  distri- 
bution— and  considers  the  problems  arising 
from  a  comparative  study  of  their  culture, 
language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects  of 
heredity  and  geographical  environment  are 
especially  studied. 

This  course  alternates  with  5A  and  is  given 
in  even  years.    Prerequisite:  lA, 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12.*00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dobsbt 

5.  The  American  Race.  — This  course  will  alternate, 
year  by  year,  with  Course  2,  the  subject  varying. 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Stabb 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907;  11 KX) 

5A.  Ethnology.  —  In  this  course  are  considered  the 
probable  beginnings  and  historical  development 
for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture, 
including  the  material,  social,  and  religious. 


This  course  alternates  with  4A  and  is  g^ven  in 
odd  years.    Prerequisite:  lA, 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12KX) 
AssiSTAivT  Pbofkssob  Dobsbt 

6.  Prehistoric  Archeology.  —  American.  The  general 
subject  will  be  presented  in  class  lectures. 
Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  indi- 
vidual reading  under  direction.  Theses  result- 
ing from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and 
discussed.  Personal  field  work  and  laboratory 
study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  thesis  work.  Course  6  alternates  with 
Course  3.  Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Stabb 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

6A,  7A,  8A.  Research  Course.- Advanced  work  in 
Physical  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  or  Archae- 
ology, to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum, will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified 
students.  For  prerequisite:  consult  instructor. 
Mj  or  DJfj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dobsbt 

7, 8, 9.  Physical  Anthropology— Laboratory  Work.— 
Topinard,  ^{^men^t  d'AfUhropoJogie  OiiUrcUe 
will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry, 
etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabu- 
late results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and 
prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  Graduate  stu- 
dents. Offered  in  successive  Quarters  (except 
Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence. 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Stabb 

10.  Mexico. —  Study  of  the  Archeology,  Ethnology, 
and  Physical  Anthropology  of  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be 
given,  and  practical  work  with  collections  rep- 
resenting the  archffiology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Stabb 

11, 12,  la  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.— Select- 
ed students,  qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue 
studies  in  the  Laboratory  or  Museum,  in  ArchsB- 
ology.  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology, 
provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  study  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor  in  Anthropology,  and,  if  de- 
sired, with  his  assistance.  Offered  in  successive 
Quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor 
is  in  residence. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Stabb 
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14.  Japan. — The  inBtraction  ie  chiefly  by  lectures. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  art  and 
religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study 
and  each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at 
least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11.00 
AssooiATS  Pbofbssob  Starb 

15.  The  Pneblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.— The  series 

of  class  lectures  are  directive  to  the  literature. 
Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special 
topics. 

AssooiATE  Professor  Starr 

15A.  The  People  of  the  Congo. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Starr 

16, 17.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological 
Science. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.     Tu.  and  Th.,  200 
Associate  Professor  Starr 

24.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class.— From  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expres- 
sions of  art  in  animal  societies.  Mutilation, 
artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament- 
drees,  tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation 
of  art  to  work.    Art  and  gaming  in  Chicago. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  8: 30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 

26.  Social  Origins. — ^Association  and  culture  in  early 

times  and  in  tribal  life.  Early  food  conditions, 
migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and 
relations  of  invention,  trade,  warfare,  art,  mar- 
riage. Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Eth- 
nological reading.  An  introductory  course.  For 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 
26A.  3^Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the    Race.  — A  genetic 

study  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  individual  and 
social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical 
and  artistic  invention.  Relation  of  language  to 
thought.  Systems  of  number,  time,  weight,  and 
measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas 
of  causation.  Parallelism  in  development  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  race.    Educational 


meaning  of  initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu. 
Influence  of  animistic  belief,  suggestion,  and 
hypnotism  in  the  development  of  the  content  of 
consciousness.  The  effect  of  genius  on  the 
mental  life  of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  men- 
tal traits  of  different  races,  epochs,  and  social 
classes.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Thomas 
27A.  }{Mj.   Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization.— The  influence  of  the 
fact  of  sex  in  the  development  of  forms  of  asso- 
ciation and  of  social  activity  and  structure. 
Based  principally  on  data  from  the  natural 
races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  with  a  preliminary  consideration 
of  sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  Prerequisite: 
Cour9e9  26, 27,  and  30, 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive 

juridical  and  political  systems  and  of  social 
conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal  and  military 
organization,  totemism,  tribal  and  property 
marks,  tapu,  personal  property  and  property  in 
land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and  ceremo- 
nies, secret  societies,  medicine  men  and  priests, 
caste,  blood  vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  trib- 
ute, oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punish- 
ment, among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and 
Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations.— Re- 

search course.    Prerequisite :  Course  27, 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 

32.  The  Neg^o  in  Africa  and  America.  —  Prerequisite: 

Course  26, 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
35.  Egyptian  Life  and  AnUquities.— (See VIII,232.)  Mj 

Professor  Breasted 
House  SaniUtion.  —  (See  VI  A,  42.) 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11 KX) 
Professor  Talbot 
Food  Supplies  and  DieUries.  —(See  VI  A,  43.) 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 
Administration  of  the  House.— (See  VI  A,  44.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  ll.*00 
Professor  Talbot 
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Modem  Problems  in  Household  Administimtion.— {See 
VIA,45,46.47.j 
3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Talbot 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.  —  A 

general  survey  of  natural  environment,  popula- 
tion and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social 
grouping,  typical  institutions,  etc.,  designed  as 
a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social 
problems  and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the 
various  social  sciences. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  VntCBicT 

52.  American  Cities.  —  A  study  of  the  modern  city 

with  special  reference  to  American  municipal- 
ities, and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services, 
political,  industrial,  and  social  groupings.  De- 
signed to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
special  city  problems.  Ezx>editions  to  typical 
institutions,  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Vinokzit 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press.— 
Historical  sketch  of  the  American  Press  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the 
technical,  editorial,  and  business  organization  of 
a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the 
systems  of  general  and  special  news  services. 
Especially  for  those  intending  to  do  newspaper 
work.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Professor  VnfOEifT 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic 

institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations; 
social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial, 
educational,  and  religious  problems  of  the  fam- 
ily. Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Henderson 

55A.  Humanitarian  Progress  in  Local  Institutions.— 
The  practical  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  sup- 
plement theoretical  and  historical  studies  in 
sociology  by  the  observation  of  social  work  on 
the  local  field.  Two  hours  of  classroom  study 
will  be  devoted  to  principles,  methods,  and  con- 
ditions underlying  the  civic,  charitable,  reform- 
atory, and  social  work  to  be  inspected  on  the 
other  weekly  appointments.    Itinerary  of  in- 


spections, with  incidental  expenses   involved, 
furnished  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Graham  Taylor 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Sociology.  The  influence 
of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division 
of  labor,  towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on 
the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the  so- 
called  operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of 
this  group,  and  their  participation  in  the  goods 
of  civilization ;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human 
existence ;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals 
of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused ;  the  social 
system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  or- 
ganization through  which  the  group  must  enjoy 
the  social  inheritance;  description,  criticism, 
programme  of  amelioration.  Primarily  for  Grad- 
uate students;  Senior  College  students  ad- 
mitted. Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  11:00 
Professor  Henderson 

67.  Rnral  Commnnities.— Conditions  of  social  exist- 
ence in  the  country;  organization  for  improve- 
ment. Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Henderson 

58, 59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. 
— ^Discussion,  reports,  and  thesis  work  on  con- 
temporary movements  for  social  betterment, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  Chicago  life. 
For  Graduate  students. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Thursday,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Henderson 

61.  Urban  Communities.— Method  of  analytic  study  of 
social  organization;  comparisons  of  ancient  and 
modern  cities;  the  system  of  community  bonds 
and  interests;  functions  of  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by  so- 
cial interests;  the  modes  of  quickening  higher 
wants  and  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primarily  for 
Graduate  students;  Senior  College  students 
admitted.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  12:00 

Professor  Henderson 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology.— Methods  by  which  the 
Church  and  its  societies  minister  to  the  welfare 
of  communities.  Primarily  for  Graduate  stu- 
dents; Senior  College  students  admitted. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00 
Professor  Henderson 
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64.  Contemporaiy  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature 

and  origin  of  depressed  and  defective  classes; 
principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization 
of  benevolence.        Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00 
Pbofessor  Hsif  dsbson 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime; 

principles  of  Criminal  Anthropology;  prison 
systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  pre- 
ventive methods. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:90 
Pbofxssor  Hxndbbson 

67.  The  Stmctnre  of  English  Society.— A  study  of 

the  economic,  physiological,  social,  sBsthetic, 
intellectual,  and  ethical  elements  in  a  typical 
society.  Pbofbssob  Zubbldi 

[Not  to  be  griven  in  1906-7] 

67A.  The  Economic  Basis  of  Society.— An  examina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  human  want  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  wants,  using  Hobson's  The 
Social  Problem  as  a  text.  For  Senior  College 
students.    Prerequisite:  Political  Economy. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906;  11:00 
Pbofbssob  Zubbldi 

67B.  The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society.— A  con- 
tinuation of  the  course,  ''The  Economic  Basis  of 
Society."  An  examination  of  the  physiological, 
social,  Aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  moral  wants 
as  they  are  satisfied  in  American  society.  Lec- 
tures and  theses.  For  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Pbofessob  Zubbum 

67C.  The  Implications  of  Democracy.— With  special 
reference  to  the  social  institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  special  subject  for  1906  will  be  *<  Municipal 
Trading.**  Lectures  and  research.  For  Gradu- 
ate students.  A  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
desirable.  Mj.   Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Pbofbssob  Zueblin 

68.  Philanthropy  in  its  Historical  Development —Pri- 

marily for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Pbofbssob  Hbndebson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

69.  The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society. — A  study 

of  the  economic,  phjrsiological,  social,  aasthetic, 
intellectual,  and  moral  elements  in  American 
society.     The  interrelation  of  the  individual 


and  the  group.  The  problem  of  social  progress 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Pbofbssob  Zubblin 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

70.  Municipal  Sociology.— The  social  functions  and 
activities  of  American  cities.  The  special  sub- 
ject for  1906  will  be  *' Public  Education  in 
Chicago."  Lectures  and  research.  For  Gradu- 
ate students  only. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12.-00 
Pbofbssob  Zubbliii 

7L  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.— An 
elementary  course  designed  to  afiPord  a  woricing 
theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  special  social  sciences  of 
economics,  political  science,  etc.  For  Juniors. 
Required  of  students  in  commerce  and  adminis- 
tration. Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Pbofbssob  VnccBifT 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. — ^A  rapid  historical 

survey  of  social  philosophy  from  Plato  to  Comte, 
followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  cur- 
rent sociological  themes.  For  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Vikobnt 

73.  Public  Opinion.— A  study  of  social  psychology: 

i.  e.,  the  phenomena  of  the  public  or  ethnic 
mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Lewes, 
Tarde,  Giddings,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,e<  al. 
Designed  for  Graduate  students.  Seniors  ad- 
mitted. Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Vinobht 

74.  The  Methology  of  the  Social  Problem.— Based 

upon  Course  78.  A  definition  of  the  task  of 
Sociology,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  specific 
social  sciences.  Pbofbssob  Small 

NOTB.— Not  offered  in  1906-7,  bat  the   sabject-matter  of 
Goones  74  and  78  wUl  farnish  the  Seminar  materiaL 

75.  A  Synopsis  of  Sociological  Theory. — Designed  to 

furnish  a  conspectus  of  General  Sociology. 

Pbofbssob  Siaall 
.  [Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

76.  The  Elements  of  Social  Dynamics... A  study  of 

the  permanent  forces  that  shape  human  society. 
Courses  71,  72,  73,  26,  and  74  are  presupposed. 
Pbofbssob  Smaix 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1006-7] 
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77.  The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  English  People  in 

the  Victorian  Era. 

PbOFBSSOB    ZUBBLIlf 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

78.  The  Development  of  Sociological  Method.— From 

Comte  to  the  present  time.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  discover  the  sncceesive  statements 
of  the  sociological  problem,  with  the  premises, 
methods,  and  results  in  the  most  influential 
writings,  as  an  introduction  to  the  necessary 
formulation  of  the  sociological  problem. 
See  note  under  Course  74. 

Pbofbssob  Small 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

79.  Social  Forces  in  Modem   Democracy :     United 

States.— For  Senior  College  and  Graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Pbofbssob  Small 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  England.— 

For  Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Pbofbssob  Small 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  France  and 

Germany.— Courses  79, 80, 81  apply  the  methods 
of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of 
democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tries treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  abstract  sociology  outlined  in 
Courses  94, 95, 96.  Spring  Quarter;  12:00 

Pbofbssob  Small 

82, 83,  84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  So- 
ciology. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Pbofbssob  Small 

85, 86,  87.  Seminar:  Problems  of  Social  Dynamics. 
In  this  course  the  facts  of  Social  Psychology 
are  studied  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of 
telic  progress.  3Mj 

Propbssob  Small 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
88,89,90.  Seminar:   Problems   in  Methodology  and 
Classification.  Professor  Small 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
94.  Snrrey  of  General  Sociology .— Introduction  to 
the  system  of  sociology  developed  in  Course  95 
and  concluded  in  Course  96.   Senior  College  and 
Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9: 30 
Pbofbssob  Small 


95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Society.— An 

attempt  to  explain  present  social  conditions  in 
terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in 
Course  94.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9: 30 

Pbofbssob  SmaIx 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology.— An  exhibit  of  the  mean- 

ing of  sociological  analysis  for  positive  ethics. 
The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical 
theories  of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is 
sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a  con- 
crete content  necessarily  presupposes  sociology. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Small 

100.  Organisation  of  Religions  Education.—  Psychol- 
ogy of  religion;  ethical  ideals;  principles  of  in- 
struction; nurture;  methods  of  organization. 
Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Pbofbssob  Hbndbbson 

In  the  Winter  Quarter  Professor  Small  will  give 
an  Open  Lecture  at  4  o'clock  Friday  of  each  week  on 
'*The  Relations  of  Sociology  to  the  Other  Departments 
of  Social  Science.*"  The  course  is  intended  for  Gradu- 
ate Students  who  do  not  make  Sociology  a  principal 
or  secondary  subject  It  may  also  serve  as  a  review 
course  for  sociological  students. 

Unique  advantages  supplemental  to  the  sociological 
and  economic  courses  at  the  University  are  offered  by 
the  field-work  and  practical  training  in  civic,  philan- 
thropic, and  social  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chiaago  Institute  of  Social  Science.  Credits  will  be 
given  for  satisfactory  work  taken  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Institute  and  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the  University. 
With  the  co-operation  of  many  practical  specialists 
and  the  charitable,  reformatory,  civic  and  social 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in  and  about  Chi- 
cago, opportunities  for  the  observance  of  social  con- 
ditions, the  inspection  of  institutions,  and  special 
studies  under  expert  direction  are  thus  opened  to 
students.  The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  not  only  to 
provide  a  basis  of  general  knowledge  for  intelligent 
interest  and  participation  in  whatever  promotes  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  also  to  offer  a  more 
technical  preparation  for  professional  and  volunteer 
service  in  specific  lines  of  organized  philanthropic  and 
social  effort.  Courses  of  training  are  given  each  year 
in  "Causes  and  Treatment  of  Dependency,"  **The  Care 
of  Delinquents  and  Defectives,"  ^'The  Leadership  of 
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Ohildren's  Club  and  Outing  Work,"  "Welfare  Work"  tions"  by  a  carefully  arranged  itinerary  of  visits  to 

in  connection   with   mercantile  and  manufacturing  public  institutions,  both  charitable  and  reformatory, 

establishments,  ^'Institutional  Administration,"  and  private  philanthropies,  social  settlements,  industrial 

'^Social  Tendencies  of  Modern  Industry."    A  summer  plants,  outing  centers,  vacation  schools,  the  Juvenile 

school  will  be  conducted  the  First  Term  of  the  Sum-  Court,  and  kindred  agencies.    Inquiry  for  particulars 

mer  Quarter  which  will  supplement  Professor  Taylor's  may  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  or  to  Professor  Graham 

lectures  on  ''Humanitarian  Progress  in  Local  Institu-  Taylor,  Chicago  Commons,  180  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
The  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  courses  conducted  at  the 
University  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  It  is  co-ordinate  with  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University. 
Circulars  of  information  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Deans  of  the  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago. 
The  courses  in  Social  Science  are  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  in  Sociology,  and  students  are  per- 
mitted to  avail  themselves  of  the  lectures  given  by  specialists  in  the  Institute  of  Social  Science  and  Arts,  and 
to  receive  credits  for  work  done  in  the  Institute. 


VIA.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

A.     IN8TRUOTOBS  ATTAOHBD  TO  THB  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  AdminUtraHon. 

ALICE  PBLOUBET  NORTON.  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 

SOPHONI8BA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Household  AdminUtration 

B.      IN8TRU0TOB8  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFBRINO  INSTRUCTION  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D,B,,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS.  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  MoCOY,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.Dm  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D..  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  of  the  D^rtment  of  Bacteriology. 

NORMAN  MaoLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  of  tlie  Department  of  Bacteriology . 

LILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNB  LANGLEY,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

ANNETTE  BUTLER,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

PBLLOW,  1906-7 
MABEL  THACHER  WELLMAN,  A.B. 
INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general  view  of  the  place  of  the  house- 
hold in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2)  training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the 
home  as  a  social  unit;  (3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics.  Domestic  Science,  and  House- 
hold Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely  expressed  through  Household  Adminis- 
tration.   The  regular  courses  of  the  Department  are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other 
Departments,  who  will  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  Department.    Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses 
in  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Geography,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  to  the 
announcements  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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Id  general  the  coureee  are  open  to  Graduate  and  Senior  College  etudents  and  to  Unclassified  students 
who  have  had  special  preliminary  training.  Certain  courses  are  also  open  as  electiyes  to  Junior  College  stu- 
dents. In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  themselves  for  some  particular 
field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in  organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of 
other  Departments  may  be  used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded,  but  an  official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed 
is  granted  on  request. 

Students  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  and  to  take  their  principal  or 
secondary  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  should  secure  the  approval  of  the  Department 
before  b^inning  work. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping,  lunch-room  management,  mar- 
keting, household  accounting,  and  teaching.  There  are  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such 
philanthropic  work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  fortnightly  to  discuss  important  new  literature,  to  present 
results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students  in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on 
topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

One  Fellowship  is  assigned  to  the  Department  for  1906-7. 


COURSBS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


42.  House  Sanitation.— This  course  deals  with  the 

house  as  a  factor  in  health  and  includes  a  study 
of  the  following  topics:  situation,  surroundings, 
ventilation,  heating,  drainage,  plumbing,  light- 
ing, and  furnishing.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanliness,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  condi- 
tions from  a  practical  and  scientific  standpoint, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  the  household,  and  the  school. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 

43.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries.— The  nutritive  and 

money  values  of  foodstuffs;  the  application  of 
heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  methods 
of  preservation;  sanitary  and  economic  aspects 
of  food;  popular  misconceptions  as  to  foods. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 

44.  Administration  of  the  House. — This  course  will 

consider  the  order  and  administration  of  the 
house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment 
of  the  income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable 
standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
domestic-service  problem.  Open  to  Junior  Col- 
lege students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Talbot 

45.  46,  47.  Modem  Problems  in  Household  Adminis- 

tration.—This  work  will  be  conducted  only  for 
students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent 
investigations.  It  wUl  deal  with  new  and  un- 
settled problems  whose  solution  will  help  place 


the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a 
more  secure  scientific  basis.  The  topics  as- 
signed will  be  chemical,  physiological,  bacterio- 
logical, economic,  or  sociological,  according  to 
the  preferences  and  training  of  the  individual 
students. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:00-5:00. 

Professor  Talbot 

50,  51,  52,  53.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  special  training  and  experi- 
ence. 

4Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters. 

The  Instructors  in  the  Department 

121.  Food  and  its  Preparation. — Designed  especially 

for  students  in  the  general  and  kindergarten 
courses  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Pri.,  8:30 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  2:00-4:00 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 

122.  Food  and  Dietetics.— The  nature,  nutritive  con- 

stituents, and  relative  values  of  foods ;  typical 
processes  of  food  production ;  the  cost  of  food ; 
dietaries.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Thura,  Fri.,  9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Wed.,  2:00-4:00  and  8:30- 

10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 

123.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials.— 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food, 
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and  the  changee  caused  in  the  different  food 
conetituente ;  household  fuels  and  their  uses; 
cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction; primitive  and  modern  methods  of 
cookery. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8.*00-10KX) 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures:  Wed.,  Fri.,  12:00. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Wed.,  2:00-^:00. 

AssisTAifT  Pbofsssob  Nobton 

Prerequisite:    Ccwmt   122  or   Course   43  or 
equivalent 

124.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food.— 

Advanced  work  in  experimental  cookery. 

^Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Lecture  and  Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Pri.,  2:00- 
5:00.  Assistaut  Pbofsssob  Nobton 

125.  Chemistry  of  Foods.— The  different  food  princi- 

ples, with  methods  of  identifying  and  separating 
them ;  food  adulterations  and  household  meth- 
ods for  their  detection. 

Mj  or  M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  830-10:30 
Mj.  or  ^Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

AssisTAirr  Pbofbssor  Nobton 
Prerequisite:   General  Chemistry  and  Course 
122,  or  Course  43, 

126.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry.— Labora- 

tory work.  Individual  problems  assigned  for 
investigation. 

Mj  or}^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Pbofsssob  Nobton 
Prerequisite:  Course  125  and  Elementary  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. 

127.  Evolution  of  the  House.— The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions ;  mod- 
ern household  problems  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ment and  care.    Lectures  and  Laboratory. 
Mj.  or  M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  11 KX) 
Laboratory:  11.00-1:00  Wed.,  Pri. 
Assistant  Pbofsssob  Nobton 

128.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.— The  purpose 

and  method  of  the  work;   courses  of  study; 

school  equipments ;  the  relation  of  the  subject 

to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the  school ; 

practice  teaching  and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  IIKX) 
Assistant  Pbofsssob  Nobton 


10.  The  Organisation  of  the  Retail  Market— An  ele- 

mentary course  intended  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  machinery  of  trade  with  which 
the  householder  comes  into  direct  contact. 
The  following  topics  will  be  considered:  the 
development  of  present  methods  of  distribu- 
tion from  mediaBval  forms ;  the  present  special- 
ized system,  as  illustrated  by  selected  industries, 
which  deal  with  food,  clothing,  and  household 
equipment;  the  department  and  catalogue 
store;  and  the  employment  agency  as  the  means 
by  which  a  distribution  of  domestic  labor  is 
effected.  Visits  will  be  made  to  typical  dis- 
tributive establishments. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Db.  Bbbokinbidge 
Prerequisite:    Nine  Majors. 

11.  The   Consumption    of  Wealth.  —  Standards    of 

living;  necessaries  for  life  and  for  efficiency; 
comforts ;  luxury  and  extravagance ;  saving  and 
spending;  organized  efforts  among  consumers 
to  control  production;  co-operation;  the  Con- 
sumers League;  trade  unions;  legislation;  mu- 
nicipalization. 
Prerequisite :    Nine  Majors. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:90 
Db.  Bbsckinbidob 

20.  The  State  in   Relation  to  the   Household.  —  A 

course  intended  to  review  the  relations  between 
the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented 
by  federal,  state,  or  municipal  authority.  The 
law  requiring  the  head  of  a  family  to  furnish 
support,  and  legislation  tending  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  family  will  be  considered.  Regu- 
lations concerning  the  food  supply,  the  materials 
used  in  clothing  and  furnishings,  and  the 
structure  and  care  of  the  building  will  be 
studied,  in  order  to  formulate  the  principles 
upon  which  a  proper  degree  of  individual  free- 
dom may  be  adjusted  to  the  necessary  amount 
of  public  control.  Open  to  Senior  College  and 
Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Db.  Bbeokinbidgs 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women.— 

A  study  of  the  status  of  women  with  reference 
to  their  property;  the  effect  of  marriage ;  their 
share  in  the  control  of  children ;  their  opportu- 
nities as  wage-earners  and   producers;    their 
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functions  as  householders  and  consumers.  Open 
to  Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Db.  Brbokinridgb 

[VI.     DBPABTMS19T  OF  SOOIOLOQT] 

7L  An   Introduction   to  the  Study  of  Society. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00 
Pbofsssob  VnfoxziT 

61.  Urban  Communities.  . 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Paofbssob  Hsndbbson 

26.  Social  Origins. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Autumn  Quarter;  8: 30 
AsscoiATS  Pbgfkssor  Thomas 
51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00 
Professor  Vincbut 

62.  American  Cities. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Vincbrt 

53.  The  Family. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Henderson 

[XX.     DEPARTMENT  OF  OHEMISTRT] 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  I. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Smith 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  II.— Continuation  of 

Course  1. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Smith 
1  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  III.— Continuation  of 

Course  2. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Professor  Smith 

2B.   General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  —  SpedaX  Course, 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  MoCot 
38.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Continuation  of 
Course  2S. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 


[XXII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOlOGT] 

2.  General  Biology. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Dr.  Strong 

[XXIV.     DEPARTMENT  OF  PHTSIOLOOT] 

1.  Elementary  Physiology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Linolb 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Mr.  Brown 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Woelfbl  and  Mr.  Wilson 

2.  Elementary  Physiology. — Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle 
DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

[zzvin.    department  of  pathology  and 
baoteriologt] 

1.  General  Bacteriology.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Dr.  Harris 

5.  Public  Hygiene. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Jordan 

7 A.  Principles  of  Hygiene.— Laboratory  course   for 
high-school  teachers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Manwaring 

7B.  The  Nature  of  Disease.— A  non-technical  course 
for  public-school  teachers. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Manwaring 

15.  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Atbrs 

16.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  the  Milk  Supply. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Dr.  Harris 
[school  of  education] 
169A.    House  Decoration. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2.00-4KX) 
Miss  Cushman 
169B.  House  Decoration:  Design. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:0(M.O0 
Miss  Cushman 
0171.  Textiles.- Required,  non-credit  course. 

Spring  Quarter 
Miss  Mitchell 
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171.  Textiles  IV.    (Qeneral  Ck>ur8e).  The    Teaching  of  Sewing  in  the  Secondary 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters  SchooL 

Miss  Mitohbll  Miss  Mitch£Ll 

172.  Textiles. 

Miss  Mitchell  Design  as  Applied  to  Dress. 

174.    Textiles  (Advanced  course).  *    Miss  Mitchell 

Miss  Mitchell 

The  Teaching  of  Sewing  in  the    ElemenUry  189.  History  of  Furniture:  Workroom  Practice. 
School.  ^*-  Winter  Quarter 

Miss  Mitchell  Miss  Lakolbt 


VIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

GEORGE  BURMAN  POSTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pro/e$$or  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

GEORGE  FOOTE  MOORE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Profe9$or  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School),  Haskell  Profes- 

8orial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
CHARLES  OUTHBERT  HALL,  DJ)m  LL.D.  (President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary),  Barbows 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docen^  in  Comparative  Religion  (Summer  Quarter). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  regular  work  in  the  Department  is  devoted  to  the  three  branches  of  Comparative  Religion,  vis..  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Comparative  Theology.  An  elementary  major  course  is  offered  to  all  who 
wish  to  gain  a  survey  of  the  field.  Special  courses  on  the  history  of  primitive  beliefs,  the  Indo-Europdsn 
Religions,  and  the  Semitic  Religions  provide  for  a  year's  classroom  work.  At  this  stage  the  student  is  prepared 
for  courses  in  the  Introduction  to  Religion  and  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  research  courses  provide 
for  advanced  investigation  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  student  are  demanded.  Courses  1-8  and  the 
research  courses  are  required  when  Comparative  Religion  is  taken  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Courses  1-i,  two  courses  selected  from  Nos.  &-8,  and  one  research  course  are  required 
of  one  who  takes  Comparative  Religion  as  a  minor  subject  for  the  same  degree.  Equivalents  for  these  courses 
to  the  number  of  three  Majors,  selected  from  other  related  Departments  of  the  University,  will  be  accepted, 
but  the  selection  must  be  approved  by  this  Department  before  the  student  undertakes  the  work,  and  their 
credit  value  will  not  always  be  accepted  as  equal  to  courses  in  the  Department  itself. 

Two  ''Lectureships"  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the  other  Religions,  established  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Haskell,  are  under  the  direction  of  this  Department.  The  "Haskell  Lectures"  are  delivered  at 
the  University  yearly.    The  "  Barrows  Lectures  "  are  delivered  every  three  years  in  cities  of  India. 

University  Fellowships,  jdelding  incomes  of  from  1520  to  $320,  are  open  to  students  in  Comparative  Reli- 
gion on  equal  terms  with  students  in  other  Departments  and  are  assigned  yearly  in  accordance  with  the  Univer- 
sity regulations  governing  Fellowships. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where  the  collections  of  illustrative 
materials  for  the  study  of  religions  are  gathered  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Buckley  collection 
of  religious  objects  of  Shinto  and  Japanese  Buddhism,  unequaled  in  America,  affords  a  valuable  body  of  material 
for  the  study  of  Ethnic  Religion.  Maps,  photographs,  casts,  and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  the  standard  works, 
constantly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students.  The 
libraries  and  collections  of  the  Departments  of  Semitic  Languages,  including  Egyptology,  Aseyriology,  etc.,  of 
Biblical  Studies,  of  Church  History  and  of  Theology,  contained  in  the  same  building,  greatly  enlarge  the  work- 
ing facilities  of  the  Department. 
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1.  An  Ontline  History  of  Reli8:ioii. 

2.  Religions  of  PrimitiTe  Peoples. 
^  Religions  of  the  Semites.— Babylonia,  Egypt,  Syria 

and  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Islam. 
4.  Religions  of  the  Indo-Enropean  Peoples.— India, 

Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  Kelts  and  Teutons. 
The  course  will  be  limited  this  term  to  a  study 

of  Buddhism. 
5i  Introduction  to  ComparatiTe  Religion. 

6.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

7.  The  Science  of  Religion. 

Db.  Buoklbt 

8.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Dr.  Buoklet 

9.  Fnndamental  Problems  of  the  History  of  Religion. 

(Haskell  Lectures.)  No  credit  is  given  for  this 
course. 

10.  ComparatiTe  Theology.— Research. 

IL  History  of  Religious  Thought  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  Kant  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofessob  Fostbb 

12.  Kanf  s  Theory  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

13.  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Kant  to  Hegel.      Mj 

Pbopbssob  Fostbb 
11  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Fosteb 
15.  Schleiermacher's  "  Glaubenslehre." 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Fostbb 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION  * 

16.  Religious  Thought  from  Schleiermacher  and  He- 
gel to  Ritschl. 


Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

17.  Albrecht  Ritschl  and  His  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

18.  English  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

19.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I.— The  Knowledge  Prob- 

lem. Mj.    Winter  Quarter.  1906 

Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

20.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  II.— The  Worth  Problem. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

21.  The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

22.  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Fostbb 

23.  The  Dogmatics  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Fostbb 

24.  The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Fostbb    /, 

2&  Relation  Between  Religion  and  Morality. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofessob  Fostbb 

26.  Kaftan's  «Dogmatik".  Spring  Quarter,  1906 

27.  Outline   Philosophy   of  Religion.— A  course  for 

beginners,  with  Hoffding  as  textbook. 

Autumn  Qurater,  1906 


COURSES  IN  RBLATBO  DBPARTMBNTS 

The  following  courses  in  other  Departments  deal  with  subjects  closely  related  with  the  work  in  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  under  certain  restrictions  will  be  accepted  as  work  done  in  the 
Department  itself : 


1, 45.  The  ETolution  of  Morality. 

Pbofbssob  Tufts 

lA,  22.  Psychology  of  Religion.  Db.  Ambs 

VI,  27.  Derelopment  of  Mind  in  the  Race. 

Pbofessob  Thomas 
VI,  30.  Primitive  Social  Control. 

Pbofbssob  Thomas 


VIII,  48.  Form  and  Content  of  Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions.  Pbofessob  W.  R.  Habpeb 

VIII,  38.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. 

Pbofessob  W.  R  Harpee 

VIII,  42.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

Pbofessob  W.  R.  Habpeb 


^Connes  in  thia  Department  are  primarily  for  Graduate  stadents,  and  are  open  to  nndergradnates  only  after  consultation 
with  the  inatmotor. 
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VIII,  54.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

PBOFS880B  W.  R.  HaRPSB 

VIII,  120.  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Life. 

Profbbsob  Hibsoh 
VIII,  164.  Afltyrian    Syllabaries   and   Mythological 
Inscriptions.  Pbofbssob  R.  F.  Habpbr 

VIII,  166.  Babylonian    Psalms,    Prayers,   and   Ad- 
dresses. Pbofbbsor  R.  F.  Habpkb 

VIII,  168.  Religions  TezU. 

Pbofbssob  R.  F.  Habpbb 

VIII,  190.  Arabic  Treatises  on  Mohammedan  Escha- 

tology.  Pbofibbsob  Jhwstt 

VIII,  200.  Life  of  Mohammed.    Pbofzssob  Jkwstt 

VIII,  202.  The  QurAn  in  English. 

Pbofbssob  Jxwstt 
VIII,  204.  The  Spread  of  Islam. 


VIII,  218.  Pyramid  Texts. 


Pbofbssob  Jswbtt 


Pbofbssob  Bbbastbd 


X,  13.  Readings  in  the  Upanishads.        Dr.  Mbteb 

X,  26.  Vedic  Seminar.  Dr.  Mxybb 

XI,  42.  Introduction  to  Greek  Mythology. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Owbr 

XI,  63.  Greek  Philosophical  Literature. 

Pbofbssob  Shobby 

XII,  53.  Roman  Religion. 

AssiSTAVT  Pbofbssob  Laing 

XIV,  62.  The  NiebelnngenUed. 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  von  Ki^bnee 
IX,  69.  Doctrine  ofAtonement  in  the  New  Testament. 

Pbofbssob  Burton 

XLrV,22.  Theological  Significance  of  Leading  Move- 
ments of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

XLV,  50.  Development  of  Recent  Religions  Thought 

Pbofbssob  Hulbbbt 
XLV,  51.  Religious   MovemenU  of  the    Eighteenth 
Century.  Pbofbssob  Hulbbbt 


VIIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

♦WILLIAM  RAINBY  HARPER,  PhJ).,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  ProfeBsor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literaturee, 

ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Semiiie  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

BMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  AM.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lit  J).,  Pro/e«aor  of  BabMnical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

JAMES  RICHARD  JEWETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History;  Director  of 
Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

OLAP  ALFRED  TOFFTEEN,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


EDGAR  JOHNSON  QOODSPBED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 


fellows,  1906.7 

CHARLES  ELLSWORTH  HORNE,  A.M.  ROBERT  J.  G.  MoKNIGHT,  A.B. 

DANIEL  DAVID  LUCKENBILL,  A.B.  ROBERT  BROWN  McSWAIN,  AJtf. 

ROWLAND  HECTOR  MODE,  A.B.,  A.M. 


*I>ied  January  10, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

HEBREW  I«ANOUAGE  AlTD   LITERATUBE 

It  is  believed  that  with  close  application  the  student  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage within  a  oomparatiyely  short  time.  The  courses  in  beginning  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew  History  are 
arranged  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for  critical  and  ezegetical  work  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  more  extended  study  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  first  course  covers  the  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  secures  a  vocabulary  of  three  to 
four  hundred  words.  In  a  second  course,  besides  a  large  amount  of  reading,  in  connection  witti  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  student  is  increased,  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Syntax  are  studied.  After  this  course  the 
student  is  permitted  to  select  any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Department  in  which  a  knbwledge  of  Hebrew  is 
required. 

The  more  advanced  courses  cover  the  principal  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  from  every  point 
of  view.    In  this  work  two  things  are  kept  in  mind : 

1.  The  securing  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  problems  of  Old  Testament  literature  and 
thought. 

2.  A  scientific  method  of  work  which  will  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  for  himself  original  investigation. 

BABBIMIOAL  I«ANOUAOE  AND  LITEBATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  (1)  students  in  Semitic 
Philology;  (2)  students  in  New  Testament  Literature,  Comparative  Religion,  History,  and  PhUosophy;  and 
(3)  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  the  Departments  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University, 
those  in  Rabbinical  literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves  most  thor- 
oughly for  their  vocation. 

ASSTBIAir  LANGUAGE  AND  LirBBATUBB     ' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  study  the  Assyro-Babylonian  language  and  literature  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  with  special  reference  also  to  comparative  Semitic  lexicography, 
geography,  and  institutions;  and  also  as  one  of  the  most  important  helps,  lexicographically,  historically,  and 
geographically,  to  scientific  work  in  any  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  or  literatures. 

ARABIC  I^ANGUAGE  AND  LITBRATURE 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language, 
whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Qurftn,  and  provision  is 
also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions, 
While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  it 
is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology 
and  syntax. 

HEBREW  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  Hebrew  History  provide  for  a  consideration  of  the  general  field  of  Semitic  antiquity  with 
especial  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  Israel,  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  range  of  Israelitish  history, 
with  special  consideration  of  difficult  problems. 

EGYPTIAN  LANGUAGE,  LTFERATURB,  AND  AROHAOLOOY 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  American  students  to  direct  their  attention,  at  least  in  some  degrees 
toward  study  in  the  great  Egyptian  field.  An  opportunity  is  therefore  offered,  (1)  to  those  who  wish  merely 
to  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  Egyptian  field,  (2)  but  also  to  those  who  may  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  Egyptian  literature  or  archsology.  The  original  materials  accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually 
plentiful.  They  comprise :  (1)  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum;  (3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Museum. 

ARRANGBlfBNT  OP  WORE 

The  work  of  the  student  ordinarily  will  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  five  plans : 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  four  Majors.  These  courses 
VM.,  (a)  1 ;  (h)  2,  or  4 ;  (c)  22,  or  24,  or  36,  or  38;  (1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students 
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in  the  Graduate  Diyinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2)  serve  as  the  basis 
for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree 
will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,  work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which 
shall  be  systematically  arranged,  and  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  student  is  recom- 
mended to  select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.,  113, 114, 115),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work 
selected  from  the  courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  96,  38,  42,  48,  50,  54,  80-82;  or  (3)  work 
in  Rabbinical  literature  and  theology,  selected  from  Courses  120-139. 

III.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select 
either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

IV.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood 
to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good 
acquaintance  with  biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac ;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature;  (3)  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian 
Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  ttie  Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  develop 
ment  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom;  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  ori^n  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text*  and  of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation; 
(5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews;  (6)  some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament 
literature,  with  si>ecial  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have 
g^ned  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to 
lay  special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Ejgyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.    The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 


C0UR8BS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Rbmabe:  In  the  Semitic  Department  all  courses 
are  intended  primarily  for  Graduate  and  Divinity 
students,  but  they  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College 
students  who  are  prepared  therefor. 

I.   Hebrew  Lanouaob  and  Old  Testament 

LlTEBATUBE 
1.    LiNOUISTIO  Ck>17B8B8 

1.  Hebrew  Language.— €ton.,  chaps.  1-8;  including 

the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Ele- 
menta  of  Hebrew, 
This  course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.: 
DMj  or2DM.  Summer  Quarter;  8:00  and 
1:30.      Pbofessob  Bbeastbd  and  Db.  Smith 

2Mj.    Autumn   and  Winter   Quarters,  1906, 
1907.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Willett 

2.  Historical  Hebrew.    The  Bookt  of  Samtiel— Criti- 

cal translation  of  portions,  with  a  study  of  He- 
brew Syntax.   Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarters.  1906, 1907, 1908 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Willbtt 


3.  The  Book  of  Joshua.— Critical  translation,  and 

review  of  grammar. 

M.    FirstTerm,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Willbtt 

4.  The  Books  of  Kings.— Critical  translation  of  the 

more  important  portions,  with  special  reference 
to  etymology  and  chronology. 

Db.  Smith 

5.  Deuteronomy. — A  critical  translation,  with  special 

reference  to  syntax. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 

8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    The  Prophetic  Books. 
10.  Proverbs. — A  critical  reading  of  selected  portions 
with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  Lexicography. 
Pbofessob  B.  F.  Habpeb 

12.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology. 

M.    Second    Term,   Summer  Quarter,   1906 
Pbofessob  Pbtce 

13.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.—  Syntax. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofessob  Pbics 
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2.  CXITIOAL  AND  BxBasnoAL  Ck>UBaB8 
A.  Htbnm 

20.  Books   of  Kings   and   Their  Parallel  Assyrian 
Records.— Historical  and  critical  work. 

Pbofsssob  Priob 

22.  Isaiah,    chaps.    1-39.  —  Critical    reading   of  the 

material,  with  an  interpretation  of  the  prophe- 
cies, and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Pbiob 

23.  Isaiah,  chaps.  4o-<^— A  critical  reading  of  the 

material  with  a  study  of  the  prophecies  as  illus- 
trating exilic  and  poet-exilic  conditions. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofsssob  Pbiob 
S4.  Jeremiah. — ^Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 
conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning  of 
religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and  inter- 
preted in  chronological  order. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Pbiob 
26.  Esekiel. —  Condition  of  the  exiles;    fiabylonian 
government;  ESzelders  character;  analysis  and 
translation  of  selected  sections. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Pbiob 
28.  The  Later  Minor  Prophets.— Critical  and  exegeti- 
cal  study  of  the  language,  contents,  and  teach- 
ings of  these  prophets. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Db.  Smith 

30.  The  Psalter. — The    formation    of    the   Psalter ; 

characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 

authorship;    critical    translation   of    selected 

Psalms ;  their  classification  and  use. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Pbiob 
32.  The  Psalms. — A  study  of  selected  Psalms  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  language,  structure, 
contents,  and  date. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpbb 
31  Hebrew  Legislatire  Codes. — Comparative  study 
of  portions  of  these  codes  with  reference  to 

(a)  their  interrelations,  (6)  their  style  and 
vocabulary,  (e)  their  contents  and  meaning. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpbb 

35.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy. —  A  study  of  (a)  the 
origin  and  contents  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code ; 

(b)  the  causes  and  results  of  the  reformation 
under  Joeiah,  and  an  exegetical  study  of  certain 
portions  of  Deuteronomy. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habpbb 


36.  The  Levitical  Code.— A  critical  reading  and  study 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  and  related  material 
with  reference  (a)  to  its  origin  and  contents, 
(h)  to  the  work  of  Ezra,  (c)  to  the  purpose  and 
significance  of  the  Code. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habper 
38.    Prophecy,  and   the   History   of   Prophecy.— A 
study  of  prophecy  upoQ  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  to  (1) 
the   historical   periods,  (2)   the  work   of   the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habpbb 
40.  Messianic  Prophecy.  —  A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908 

Pbofbssob  Pbice 
42.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics.— A  study  of  the 
contents  of   Job,  Proverbs,  Eccleeiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  Hebrew 
Philosophy  in  general.  [This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew  fluently.] 
Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habpbb 
44.    Job.— A  study  of  the  literary  form,  the  thought 
content,  the  linguistic  peculiarities,   and  the 
chief  teachings  of  the  book. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Db.  Smith 

46.  Proverbs.— Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected 

portions,  with  a  study  of  (a)  the  origin  of  the 
various  collections,  (b)  the  poetical  form,  (c)  the 
linguistic  characteristics.  Mj. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habpbb 

47.  Ecdesiastiais. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 

48.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 

Traditions. — (1)  A  study  of  the  several  docu- 
ments of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed;  and 
(2)  a  comparison  of  the  early  Hebrew  traditions 
with  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 
50.  Micah.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 

53.  Isaiah  x-xa.    A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Pbiob 

54.  Seminar  in  Old  Testament  Theology. 

A.    The  Doctrine  of  God. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habpbb 
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B.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

Protbssob  W.  R.  Harpeb 

C.  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement. 

Professob  W.  R.  Habpeb 

55.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life  in  the  Old  Tes- 

tament.— Seminar. 

Profbssob  W.  R.  Harpbb 

56.  The  Religion  of  Israel  prior  to  Ezra. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Db.  Smith 

57.  The  Religion  of  the  Jews. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  SiiiTH 
B,  Engtiah 

60.  Isaiah,  chaps.  1-39.— Arrangement  in  chronologi- 

cal order,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  the  dif- 
ferent prophecies. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
AssiSTAiTT  Pbofbssob  Willett 

61.  Isaiah,  chaps.  40-66.— In  this  course  the  effort  will 

be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the  chapters 
and  to  study  the  progress  of  the  thought. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professob  Willett 

62.  Jeremiah  (in  English). 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
AssiSTAifr  Pbofbssob  Willett 

64.  The  Psalter  (in  English). 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
AssiSTAiTT  Pbofessob  Willett 

65.  The  Book  of  Job. 

M.    Second  Term;  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistaitt  Pbofessob  Willett 
66-68.  The  Priestly  Work  in  the  Old  Testament. 

66.  Priest  Code»;  the  Hebrew  Laws,  their 
form  and  contents,  especially  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus. 

Pbofessob  W.  R.  Habpeb 

67.  Priest  History,  especially  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiab. 

Pbofessob  W.  R.  Habpeb 

68.  Priest  Psalms;  that  is,  the  Psalms  as  they 
were  used  for  worship. 

Pbofessob  W.  R  Habpeb 

69.  History  of  the  Priest  System ;   that  is,  a  rapid 

historical  r^sum^  of  the  entire  priestly  activity. 
Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpeb 

70.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy.— Same 

as  Course  38,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpeb 


71.  History  of  Prophecy^Amos,   Hosea,  Micah  (in 

English). 

^  or  }^Mj.    Sunday,  8:30,  Summer  Quarter, 
1906.  Pbofessob  Pbiob 

72.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics.— Same  as  Course 

42,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate  students 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Pbofessob  W.  R  Habpeb 

71.  Biblical  Apocalyptic— A  study  of  apocalyptic  in 
the  Old  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra- 
canonical  apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Willett 
S.    iNTBODUOnOM,  Aeohjboloot,  ahd  Hibtobt 

80-82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  —  In  these  courses  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions,  namely: 
(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom; (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah;  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra;  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees;  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history;  (b)  the  literary  docu- 
ments; (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
data;  (d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  These  courses  are  intended 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D^, 
who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  (Course  84  may  be 
substituted  for  Course  80.)  Each  course  is  an 
independent  study  and  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History,  including  a  study  of  Prophecy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
Db.  Smith 

81.  TJie  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament, 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
Db.  Smith 

82.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 
84.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books. 
A  required  course.    See  Courses  8(^2. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Pbick 
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86.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— ^A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Pricb 

88.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  9:30 
Professor  Hirsoh 
90.  Methodology. —  In  this  Seminar  the  aim  will  be 
(1)  to  define  the  various   departments  of  Old 
Testament  research;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tions of  these  departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to 
'  specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4) 
to  indicate  the  principles  and  methods  which 
should  control  research  in  these  departments. 
A  Seminar.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 

Professor  Price 
92.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1909 

Professor  Price 

96.  Life  in  Old  Testament  Times.  —  A  study  of  the 

elements  which  made  up  the  everyday  social, 

commercial,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the 

Hebrews  and  their  most  influential  neighbors. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1909 

Professor  Price 

96.  Palestinian  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

100.  Palestinian  Life  and  Government. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 
102.  Modem  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Price 
IM.  Egyptian  Archsology  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  Breasted 
110.  Hebrew  History  to  the  Times  of  Josiah. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 
113, 114.  History  of  the  Hebrews.— These  two  courses 
cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age. 
Each  course  is,  however,  an  independent  study, 
and  may  be  taken  separately. 
113.  From  the  Beginnings  to  Solomon. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 


114.  From  Solomon  to  Nehemiah, 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 

Assistant  Professor  Willett 

115.  The  Rise  of  the  Jewish  State. — A  special  study 

of  the  documentary  sources  and  the  problems 

of  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  to 

the  Maccabean  age. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

II.    Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature 

120.  General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature 
and  Life.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

Professor  Hirsch 
122.  Mishnah.— Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected 
Tracts  of  the  Mishnah.  M j 

Professor  Hirsch 
124.  Babylonian  Talmud.— Reading  of  easier  (Hag- 
gadic)  selections,  with  a  view  of  studying  the 
dialects  grammatically  and  lexicographically. 
M.     Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1906;  11:00 
Professor  Hirsch 
126.  Babylonian  Talmud:  (Advanced.) — Reading  of 
Tract  BerakJioth,  or  Abhodah  Zardh  (Babylo- 
nian) with  Commentaries.    Study  of  language 
and  method.         *      Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Hirsch 
128.  Jerusalem  Talmud. — Reading  of  some  Tract  or 
selected  portions.     Study  of  the  lexicography 
and  dialect  will  be  the  feature  of  this  course. 

M 
Professor  Hirsch 
130.  Halakkic  Themes.— Study  from    the   sources, 
tracing  the  ritual  practice  to  its  final  decision 
in  the  Codes.    This  is  a  research  course  for  ad- 
vanced students  exclusively.    A  Seminar. 

3Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Hirsch 
132.  The  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation  of  the  Talmud. 
Open  to  students  without  knowledge  of  He- 
brew ;  and  of  interest  for  members  of  the  classes 
in  sociology  and  political  science  or  comparative 
jurisprudence. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Hirsch 

134.  Rabbinical  Commentaries  on  Genesis  or  other 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament.— The  study  of  the 

terminology  of  the  Hebrew  grammarians  and 

their  writings  will  be  combined  with  this  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 

Professor  Hirsch 
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196.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects :  PhariseeB,  Saddu- 
cees,  ESfleenee,  Rabbinitee,  and  Karaites. 

M.   First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Hirsgh 

138.  Taimudic  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament.— 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
binical doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Hirsoh 

139.  Rabbinical  Philosophy.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Hirsoh 
Professor  Hirsch  will,  upon  occasion,  give  op- 
portunities for  the  reading  of  Modem  Hebrew. 
III.  Aramaic  Laicouages  aud  Literatures 

140.  Biblical  Aramaic— The  elements  of  Aramaic,  in- 

cluding a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

142.  Targom.— Selections    from   the    Targum,  with 

Grammar,  Lexicography,  and  Methods  of  the 

Targumim.  M 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

144.  Beginning  Syriac. — Including   the   material   of 

Nestle's  Qrammar^  and  selections  from  the  New 

Testament.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

146.  Advanced    Syriac.  —  Roediger,     Chrestomaihia 

Syriaea;  Land,  Anecdota  Syriaca. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper 
IV.  Assyrian  Language  and  Literature 
150.  Assyrian  Language.— A  study  of  the  Esarhaddon 
texts,  and  of  (a)  the  grammatical  principles  of 
the  language,  (&)  the  more  common  cuneiform 
signs,  (c)  the  use  of  the  Assyriological  material 
for  lexicographical  purposes. 

Mj.    .Autumn  Quarter,  1906 ;  11 :  00 
Dr.  Tofftben. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906, 1907;  11:00 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper 
152.  Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions. —  Includ- 
ing (a)  the  critical  interpretation  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  1;    (&)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  re- 
maining inscriptions  from  before  745  B.C. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  12:00 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  R  F.  Harper 


154.  Later  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.— Includ- 
ing (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  Asur- 
banipal  Inscription,  with  (b)  a  more  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  remaining  historical  inscriptions  from 
745B.C.  to626B.C. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

156.  Selected  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.— WiUi 
special  reference  to  Assyrian  Lexicography. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

158.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions.— Including  (a) 
Nebuchadrezzar,  East  India  House  (I.  Rayrlin- 
son,  pi.  53-58=59-64);  and  (h)  Neo- Babylonian 
Inscriptions  (of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus).  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907;  12:00 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

160.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Contracts.  —  Using 
Meissner,  BHtrdge  zum  althabylonUchen  Pri- 
vatrecht;  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Docu- 
ments ;  Stevenson,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Contracts ;  Strassmaier,  Inschriften  van  No- 
bonidus.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

162.  Epistolary  Literature. — (a)  Letters  of  the  Ham- 
murabi Period,  using  King,  TTie  Letters  and 
Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi ;  (b)  The  Tel  el- 
Amarna  Letters,  using  The  Tel  el-Amama 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum;  Bezold,  Orien- 
tal Diplomacy ;  and  Winckler,  Tel  el-Amama 
Letters  ;  (e)  The  Letters  of  the  Sargon  Period, 
using  R  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Letters.  2Mj.  Autumn,  Winter  Quarters,  1906; 
8: 30.  Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

164.  Assyrian  Syllabaries  and  Mythological  Inscrip- 
tions.— Using  King  and  Thompson,  Cuneiform 
Teosts  from  the  Babylonian  Tablets,  etc.,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

166.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Addresses.— 
Using  Zimmern,  Babylonische  Busspsalmen; 
King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery ;  and 
Knudtzon,  Assyrische  Qebete  an  den  Sonnen- 
gott.  M.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

168.  Religions  Texts. — The  Surpu  and  Makltl  Series 
of  Incantations.  Using  Zimmern,  Beitrdge  xur 
Kenntnis  der  babyloniscJien  Religion^  and 
Tallqvist,  Die  assyrische  Beschwdrungseerit 
MaqlH.  Spring  Quarter,  1906;  9:90 

M.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  R  F.  Harper 
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170.  Astrological  Literatnre.—  Ueiug  Thompeon,  Re- 
ports of  ih»  Magicians   and  Astrologers  of 

Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 
172.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

174.  Earliest  Unilinsrual  (so-called  Sumerian)  Cunei- 

form Inscriptions.— Using  (a)  Hilprecht's  Old 
Bdbplonian  Inscriptions,  (b)  de  Sarzec's  Dicou- 
vertes  en  Chaldie,    A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Price 

175.  The  SQsian  Inscriptioiis. — A  reading  and  com- 

parative study  of  the  material  discovered  at 
Susa,  and  published  in  Scheil's  Mimoire.  A 
Seminar.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 

Professor  Price 

176.  Origin  of  the  Semitic  CiTilisation  of  Babylonia. 

A  study  of  the  earliest  elements  of  civilization 
in  the  Babylonian  valley,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  with  those  of  the  later  Assyro-Babylonian 
times.    A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1909 
Professor  Price 

178.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
Inscriptions. — A  review  of  the  material  in  the 
inscriptions  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Prerequisites :  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian,  Professor  R.  F.  Harper 

V.  Arario  Language  and  Literature 

180.  Beginning  Arabic — A  study  of  easy  narrative  and 
of  (a)  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage, (&)  the  commonest  vocabulary,  and  (c) 
the  relation  of  the  Arabic  grammatically  con- 
sidered to  the  Hebrew. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906;  9:30 
Professor  Jewbtt 

182.  Selected  Saras  of  the  Qur&n. —Critical  transla- 
tion and  interpretation,  with  Arabic  commen- 
tary. Mj 
Professor  Jewbtt 
184.  Historical  Prose  Relative  to  the  Early  Period  of 
Islam. — Critical  translation,  with  interpretation 
and  study  of  the  historical  background. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906;  IIKX) 
Professor  Jewett 


186.  Arabic  Prose. — Critical   translation  and  gram- 
matical work  for  advanced  students.  Mj 
Professor  Jewbtt 
186.  Arabic  Grammarians.  —  Reading  and  study  of 
selected  portions  from  these  writers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906;  11:00 
Professor  Jewbtt 
188.  Ibn  Hisham's  Life  of  Mohammed.—Reading  and 
interpretation  of  selected  portions. 

Mj.    SpringQuarter,  1907;  4:00 
Professor  Jewbtt 
190.  Arabic  Treatises  on  Mohammedan  Eschatology. 

Professor  Jewett 

192.  Arabic  Rhymed  Prose.  Mj 

Professor  Jewbtt 

193.  Mohammedan  History  to  the  Beginning  of  the 

Crusades. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906;  8*.90 
Professor  Jbwett 

194.  History  of  the  Cmsades.^Reading  of  selections 

from  Arabic  sources. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906;  8:30 
Professor  Jewett 
19a  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Arabians.— Read- 
ing,  in  the  original,  of  some  philosophical  trea- 
tise, and  a  study  of   the  philosophical    termi- 
nology of  the  Arabians. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Hirsoh 
198.  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews.— -Reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Hirschfeld's  Chrestomathy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Hirsch 
200.  Life  of  Mohammed,  with  a  critical  examination 
of  his  main  teachings.  Mj 

Professor  Jewett 
202.  The  Qur&d  in  English,  with  a  critical  study  of  its 
principal  doctrines. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Jewett 
204.  The  Spread  of  Islam,  being  a  study  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Mohammedanism,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Islam  of  today. 

Professor  Jewett 

VI.     EiGYPTIAN  LaHGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

210.  Beginners'  Hieroglyphic— Including  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  commonest  signs  and  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  the  language  of  the  classic 
period.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 

Profbssor  Breasted 
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212.  Translation  of  Egyptian  Texts  from  the  claseio 

period.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Brbastbd 

214.  Late  Egyptian. — ^The  language  of  the  new  empire 

(Eighteenth  to  Twentieth  Dynasties).  (Possible 

only  after  pursuing  the  two  preceding  courses.) 

Mj 

PRonssoR  Brsastbd 

216.  Egyptian  Literature.— Rapid  reading  of  the  best 

literary  products  of  Egypt  in  annals,  narrative, 

and  poetry;  largely  in  the  original,  but  with 

the  use  of  all  other  materials  in  translation. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 

Provbbsor  Brbasted 

218.  Pyramid  Texts. — A  study  of  the  earliest  religious 

texts  in  the  world ;  with  constant  comparison 

with  later  religious  compositions,  especially  the 

Book  of  the  Dead. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Breasted 

220.  Egyptian  Texts  of  the  Gr«co-Roman  Period.— 

Including  a  study  of  the  bilingual  inscription 

of  Rosetta;  the  Decree  of  Canopus  and  the 

Stele  of  Alexander  II. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Breasted 
222.  Coptic   Language.  —  Elementary  study  of  the 
Sahidic    dialect,    using   SteindorfTs    ChreBto- 
mathie.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Breasted 
224.  Coptic  Language.     Sahidic   Dialect.— Transla- 
tion from  the  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  tracing  of  all  possible 
etymologies.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Breasted 
226.  History  of  Egypt.— Qiving  special  attention  to 
the  religion,  literature,  art,  and  science,  and 
their  influence  upon  subsequent  civilization; 
the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  probable  period  of 
the  Israelitish  sojourn. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Breasted 
228.  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  Egyptian  Monuments.— 
A  study  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  in  the  earliest  times ;  the  beginnings  of 
European  and  Asiatic  history,  according  to  the 
monuments  in  the  Nile  valley. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Breasted 
230.  Egyptian  Archaeology.  — A  study  of   the   Nile 
valley  civilization,  and  its  contributions  to  later 


Europe  as  exhibited  in  its  surviving  material 
remains.  Mj 

Professor  Brrastbd 

232.  Egyptian  Life  and  Antiquities.  Mj 

Professor  Breasted 

234.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  EarUest  Times 
to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander. 

Professor  Breasted 

VII.   Other  Sbmitio  Languages  and  Comparative 

Work 
240.  Samaritan.— Using  Petermann,  Orammatiea  Sa- 
maritana.       Assistant  Professor  Willstt 

242.  Phcsnidan.— Using   SchrOder,   Die  pMhiufisehe 
8prache.    Inscriptions  and  Grammar. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett 

244.  Mandalc— Noeldeke,   Manddi9che   Orammatik, 
Reading  from  the  Sidrft  RabbA. 

Professor  Hirsoh 
246.  SalMsan  and  Himyaritic  Inscriptions. 

Professor  Jewbtt 
248.  Beginning  Ethiopic— Using  Dillmann,  Chregto- 
mathia  Ethiopiea  and  Prsetorius,  Orammatiea 
Mthiopica,  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspbed 
250.  Advanced  Ethiopic.  —  Using  J.  Bachmann,  Ithe- 
dita  jEthiopiea,  and  Charles,  Book  of  JiMlees. 
M.    Spring  Quarter,  190B 
Professor  Hirsch 
252.  North  Semitic  Inscriptions,  including  a  study  of 
the  Moabite  stone,  the  Siloam  inscription,  the 
Sinjirli  inscriptions,  and  others,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  literature. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1908 
Dr.  Smith 
254.  Semitic  Seminar  I.. — Comparative  Semitic  Pho- 
nology. 

Professor  W.  R  Harper 

256.  Semitic  Seminar  II.— Comparative  Semitic  Ety- 
mology. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 

Professor  Price 
258.  Semitic  Seminar  III.— Comparative  Semitic  Syn- 
tax. Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper 
Time  to  be  arranged. 
260.  Comparative  Semitic  Lexicography.— A  Seminar. 
Prerequisites:  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Asttyrian 
and  Arabic^  Professor  R  F.  Harper 
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IX.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK 

OPPICBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ERNEST  DE  WITT  BURTON,  DJ>.,  Profe99or  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation, 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  AM.,  DJ).,  Profeeeor  of  New  Teetament  History  and  Interpretation, 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D^  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  D.B.,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 

PBLLOWS.  1906-7 
PRANK  GRANT  LEWIS,  A.B.  FREDERICK  OWEN  NORTON,  A.B. 

HERMON  HARRISON  SEVERN,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

LINB8    OF   0TUDY 

The  Department  known  in  the  Divinity  School  as  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  (XLII)  is  designated  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Senior  Colleges  as  that  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek  (IX).  The  two  titles  emphasize  different  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  one  Department.  The 
aim  of  this  Department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation : 

1.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek.  In  this  division  of  tiie  work 
opportunity  is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish  Greek  Literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is 
primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study. 

2.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied 
to  them. 

3.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including: 
a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

h)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Grseco-Roman  World.  Both  these  lines  of  study  are  pur- 
sued with  special  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  method  of  historical  investigation,  and  of  the  neces- 
sary historical  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

c)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  books  which  arose  in  this  period. 

d)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  Books,  in  which  the  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and 
plan  of  these  books  are  discussed.  These  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  preceding  line  of  study,  c),  and 
with  the  following,  4b),  but  also  in  a  summary  way  in  a  special  course. 

L  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including: 

a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  is 
practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

h)  Interpretation  of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  wiih  the  principles  referred  to 
above.  The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Theology. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make  all  the  previously  men> 
tioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  gospels,  contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a 
true  conception  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

6.  The  EUstory  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions;  (b)  the 
history  of  the  canon;  (0)  the  history  of  interpretation;  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 
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OXNBBAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  DepartmeDt  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  claBsee  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

2.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

3.  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the  Department  serves  will  be  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  special  reference  is  therefore  had  to  their  needs.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be,  an  increasing  number  of  students  of  both  the  other  classes,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  adapted  to  them. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation 
of  the  results  of  the  instructor's  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived  from  other  sources  and 
training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself,  varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them  this  is  the 
result  directly  aimed  at. 

ABRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 
I.     THB  PRBLIMUfABT  COI7B8B8 

In  order  to  accomplish  thorough  and  independent  work  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  should  acquire  at  the  outset  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  of  the  Greek 
language  as  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  of  the  general  character  and  content  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation.  With  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  this  fundamentally 
necessary  knowledge,  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  are 
required  to  take  Courses  1, 2,  and  3  in  the  first  four  Quarters  of  their  course,  and  are  strongly  advised  to 
elect  Course  25,  28,  or  33  in  the  second  year.  Students  in  the  Graduate  School  who  make  the  New  Testament 
or  Biblical  Greek  one  of  the  subjects  presented  for  a  degree  must  also  take  these  four  courses. 

II.     SSOONDABT  WOBK  DT  THE  NKW  TESTAMENT  FOB  ipS  DOOTOB's  DEGBEE 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  including  the  four  Majors  named  above. 
The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  student's  principal  subject, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  New  Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar  with 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  must  be  able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 
Students  who  take  the  Old  Testament  as  their  principal  subject  and  the  New  Testament  for  their  secondary 
subject  are  recommended  to  include  Courses  40, 44,  and  61  in  their  selection. 

III.    sboondaby  wobe  in  biblical  obeek 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete 
work  in  that  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  including  the  four  Majors 
named  above.  The  courses  must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

IV.     PBINCIPAL  WOBK  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Students  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  must  acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  Department,  including 
all  of  the  six  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  specially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  linea 
They  will  also  be  required  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Aramaic,  and  to  have  done  systematic 
work  in  Old  Testament  History  and  Interpretation,  especially  in  the  History  of  Prophecy.  The  preliminary 
courses  in  Hebrew  (three  Majors),  together  with  a  course  in  Aramaic  and  three  courses  in  the  History  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  furnish  the  minimum  preparation  necessary.  These  courses  are 
required  by  the  New  Testament  Department,  whether  the  Old  Testament  be  taken  as  the  secondary  subject  or 
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not.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  Majors  and  Minors.  The  degree  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  giye  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability  to  be 
independent  investigators. 

V.     PRINOIPAL  WOBK  IN  BIBLICAL  OBBBK 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be 
proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.  C.  to  135  A.  D.,  and  must  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek,  and  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  Grammar.  They  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  three  preliminary  Majors  in  the  Old  Testament  Department  together  with 
the  course  in  Hebrew  Syntax.    A  knowledge  of  Aramaic  is  also  required. 

VI.     WOBK  LEADING  TO  THE  MASTBB's  DBGBEB 

The  requirements  for  a  Master's  degree,  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  principal  subject, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  when  the  New  Testament  or  Biblical  Greek  is  the  secondary  subject. 
When  the  secondary  work  for  a  Master's  degree  is  done  in  this  Department,  a  total  of  not  less  than  six  Majors, 
including  the  four  Majors  named  in  i  above,  and  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  will  be  required. 
Eivery  student  recommended  by  this  Department  for  a  degree  must  also  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

Vll.     THB  NBW  TBSTAMBNT  OLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  review  of  current  literature  and  the  presenta- 
ti<»i  of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament  study. 

LI6BABT  FACILinBS 
Including  works  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  General  Library  of  the  University,  the  New  Testament  Department  possesses 
a  very  large  and  valuable  library  outfit.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  older  works  are  contained  in  the 
Hengstenberg  and  Bible  Union  collections,  which  were  acquired  entire  by  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  brought  by  that  school  to  the  University  when  the  two  institutions  were  united,  and  a  very 
good  collection  of  more  recent  works  has  been  purchased  within  the  last  nine  years.  This  collection  is 
being  constantly  increased  by  careful  purchase.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals 
devoted  to  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 

C0UR868  OP  INSTRUCTION 

L  Introduction  to  the  Study   of  New   Testament  Messianic  hope;  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

Greek.  —  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the  Essays  by  the  class.    A  required  eourse. 

New  Testament;  br|ef  survey  of  facts  and  prin-  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

ciples  of  textual  criticism,  translation  of  the  goe-  Propkssor  Mathbws 

pel  of  Mark ;  exercises  in  interpretation ;  ele-       3.  Introdnction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

mentary  principles  of  interpretation.  —  General  survey  of  the  field  of  New  Testament 

A  required  eouree,  study;  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906  Testament  with  reference  to   their   occasion. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw,  and  purpose,  and  content,  covering  (a)  the  epistles  of 

Assistant  Pbofsssor  Goodspbbd  Paul  in  relation  to  his  life  and  thought,  (b)  the 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906  gospels  and  Acts,  (c)  the  general  epistles  and 

Assistant  Pbfessob  Goodspbbd  Revelation;  assigned  reading  in  the  history  of  the 

canon. 

2.  Introdnction  to  New  Testament  History.  —  Ge-  ^  required  eourae. 

ography  of  Palestine;  history   of  the   Jewish  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 

people  from  175  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D.  with  special  Spring  Quarter,  1906, 1907 

reference  to  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Pbofbssob  Bubton 
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4.  Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  portions 

of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Assistaut  Pbofbssob  Goodspbed 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 

ASSISTAKT  PROFBeSOR  VOTAW 

5.  New  Testament  Syntax.  —  Inductive  study  of 

the  syntax  of  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  article. 
Pbofessor  Burton 
8.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament— Ma- 
terial and  principles  of  criticism,  with  practi- 
cal exercises  from  fac  similes  and  digests  of 
readings. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

ASSISTAIVT  PbOPESSOB  GkK>DSPBED 

11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Grcco- 

Roman  World.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Goodspbbd 

13.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Christian 

Church.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw 

16.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. —  Detailed 

examination  of  the  resemblances  and  differences 

of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the 

question  of  the  sources  and  authorship  of  each. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Goodspbbd 

17.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — Internal  and 

external  evidence  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.    A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Bdbton 
19.  The  Life  of  Christ—-  Historical  study  on  the  basis 
of  the  gospel  records. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Mathews 
Open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw 
For  the  Colleges  only. 
20A.  The  Parables  of  Jesus. — Their  characteristics ; 
principles  of  interpretation ;  interpretation  of  a 
limited  number. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 
20B.  The  Miracles  of  Jesus.— Their  characteristics, 

purpose,  and  historicity. 
24.  Life  of  the  Apostie  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 
Pauline  Episties. 

Pbofbssobs  Bubton  and  Mathews 


25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Study  of  the  book  with 
reference  to  authorship,  structure,  and  spe- 
cific purpose;  translation  of  Greek  text;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words ;  interpretation 
of  chaps.  3-7;  lectures  on  interpretation. 

M j .    A  ut umn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Bubton 
Prerequisite:  The  required  courses, 

Notb.— Course  25  is  giTen  each  third  year,  rotating  with  28 
and  8S.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  are  advised  to  elect  one 
of  these  three  eoorsee. 

25B.  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  study  of  the 
historical  features  of  the  discourse  as  recorded 
in  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7,  and  Luke  6:20-49;  the 
theme  of  the  sermon  and  its  development ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  herein 
contained,  with  special  reference  to  present-day 
religious  and  ethical  thought. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Study  of  the  Greek  text, 

with  special  attention  to  its  use  by  preachers 
as  a  bfiuds  for  Christian  teaching. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

28.  The  Gospel  of  John.— Study  of  the  book  with 

reference  to  authorship,  structure,  and  purpose; 
translation  of  the  Greek  text;  study  of  the  lead- 
ing terms  of  the  gospel,  intended  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  Johannine 
theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-3;  lectures 
on  interpretation.    (See  note  under  25.) 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Bubton 
Prerequisite :  The  required  courses, 

29.  The  Book  of  Acts.— Introduction ;  study  of  the 

Greek  text  from  a  linguistic  and  historical  point 
of  view.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw 
90.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.— Introduc- 
tion; analysis  of  the  letters;  translation  of  Greek 
text;  interpretation  of  selected  passages. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Goodspbbd 

31.  The  Epistle    to    the    Galatians. — Introduction; 

analysis  of  the  letter;  translation  of  the  Greek 
text;  interpretation  of  selected  passagea 

Pbofbssob  Bubton 

32.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  —Historical situa- 

tion; analysis  of  the  letters;  translation  and  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Greek  text;  contribution  of  the 
epifltlee  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, and  their  practical  value  for  the  Christi- 
anity of  today.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
AssisTAif T  Profsssor  Votaw 

33.  The    Epistle     to    the    Romans. — Introduction; 

analysis  of  argument ;  translation  of  Greek  text; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle,  ii^- 
tended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  inductive 
study  of  the  Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of 
chaps.  1-8;  lectures  on  interpretation.  (See  note 
under  26.) 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Profsssor  Burton 
Prerequisite:  The  required  eour»e9. 

34.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.— See  3L 

IL  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Profkssor  Mathbws 

35.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.—  See  31. 

M.  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Profbssor  Mathsws 
3a  The  Epistle  to  the  Phllippians.— See  31. 

Professor  Burton 

37.  Ezegetical  Study  of  Selected  Texts  in  the  General 

Epistles.— Practice  in  applying  the  principles 
of  interpretation  to  New  Testament  texts  as  a 
groundwork  for  homiletics,  involving  interpre- 
tation of  the  Greek  text  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  and  formulation  of  themes  for 
preaching. 

ICj.  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
AssiBTAifT  Professor  Votaw 

38.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews. —  Introduction;  his- 

tory of  opinion  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
letter;  analysis  of  argument;  reading  of  Greek 
text;  the  interpretation  of  selected  passages. 

Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 
Prerequisite:    T?ie  required  courses. 
38B.  The  Epistles  of  John.— Introduction;   transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text.      M 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 

39.  The  Book  of  Revelation. —  Introduction  to  the 

Christian  use  of  apocalyptic;  history  of  the 
modern  criticism  of  the  Book  of  Revelation;  in- 
terpretation of  the  Greek  text. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  I.    Interpretation  of  quotations  in 


the  synoptic  gospels  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  M 

Professor  Burton 
Prerequisite:    Course  1,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 
41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Part  II.    Quotations  in  Acts  and  the 
epistles.    (See  under  Course  40.)  M 

Professor  Burton 
Prerequisite:  Course  1,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 
44.  Rapid  Reading  in  the  Septuagint.— Translation 
of  portions  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament;  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  Septuagint  Greek,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

46.  Jewish  Literature  of  New  Testament   Times. 

A  study  of  the  Jewish  writings,  historical,  psal- 

modic,  philosophical,  and  apocalyptic,  of  the 

yearsl75B.C.tol35A.D. 

Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

48.  The  Writings  of  Philo.— Biographical  introduc- 

tion ;  reading  of  selected  portions  of  his  works; 
discussion  of  his  mode  of  interpretation,  and  of 
his  philosophical  ideas. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1905 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

49.  The  Writings  of  Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 

duction. Translation  of  the  work  against  Apion, 
and  portions  of  War  of  the  Jews  and  the  An- 
tiquities. 

M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1905 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

53.  The    Apostolic    Fathers.— Brief     introductions; 

translation  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and 
essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several  writers. 

Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 

54.  Reading  in  Christian  Literature  Bearing  on  the 

History  of  New  Testament  Books. 

M 
Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 

55.  Christian    Literature    to   Eusebius.— History  of 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Literature,  with  reading 
of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in 
translation.  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1906 

Assistant  Professor  Goodspeed 
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57.  The  Fonnation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon 
aDd  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssor  Goodspked 

59.  The  History  of  the  Interpretation  and  Criticism 

of  the  New  Testament  Mj 

AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Votaw 

60.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament— The  principal 

teachings  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  leading  New 
Testament  writers.  An  outline  course  from  the 
historical  point  of  view. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Bubton 

61.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— An  inductive 

study  of  the  teachings  (a)  of  John  the  Baptist, 
(&)  of  Jesus,  (c)  of  the  several  evangelists. 
A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofzssob  Bubton 
Prerequisite :    Tht  TtqyAirtd  eaur$e$,  and  26 
{orS7). 

NoTB.— Course  61  is  giwe/u  each  third  jear  in  rotation  with 
OoorseB  62  and  66,  eaoh  ooorse  foUowincr  an  exegetioal  oonne 
preparatory  to  it  in  the  Aatnmn  Quarter. 

62.  Theology  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  teachings  (a)  of  John 
the  Baptist,  (b)  of  Jesus,  as  these  appear  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  (e)  of  the  evangelist  A 
Seminar. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Bubton 
Prerequisite:  The  required  eour$e$,  and 28. 

63.  The  Teaching  of  Jesns.—  Characteristics  of  the 

records  of  the  teaching,  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial under  si)ecific  topics  with  reference  to 


their  organic  relation,  and  an  interpretative 
study  of  the  teaching. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw 
Open  to  members  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  of 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

63A.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesns,  in  relation  to 
the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Pharisees.  Pbofbssob  Bubton 

63B.  The  Religions  Teachings  of  Jesns  on  the  basis 
of  the  gospel  recorda  M 

Pbofbssob  Mathbws 
66.  Theology  of  the  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of 
Pani. — An  inductive  study  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters  to  the  Galatians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans.   A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Bubton 
Prerequisite :  The  required  eaureee,  and  31, 
32, 33t  or  36. 

68.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mj 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

69.  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement  in  the  New  Tes- 

tament.— The  doctrine  of  the  basb  of  forgive- 
ness and  justification  in  the  several  writers  and 
groups  of  books  in  the  New  Testament. 

Pbofessor  Bubton 

70.  Lexicographical  Seminar,  for  the  historical  study 

of  important  New  Testament  words. 

Pbofbssob  Bubton 
Prerequisite:  One  or  more  exegetieal  eoureee 
in  the  New  Testament. 
75.  Research   Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of 
lexicography,  history,  exegesis,  and  biblical  the- 
ology.     Every  Quarter.   Pbofbssob  Bubton 


X.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO  EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OPPICBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph  J>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 
JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph  J>.,  Associate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
SAMUEL  NORTHRUP  HARPER,  A.B.,  AssoeicUe  in  the  Russian  Language  aitd  Literature. 

XA^    QKNBBAL  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

GHENICHIRO  YOSHIOKA,  Ph.B.,  Doeent  in  Japanese. 

PBIXOW,  1906-7 
GHENICHIRO  YOSHIOKA,  Ph.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  will  be : 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo-European  Philology  their  chief  work. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most  imi)ortant  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their  comparative  grammar. 
Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian, 
and  by  the  English  and  German  Departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely  grammatical,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For 
work  in  the  comparative  syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  programme  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to  be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The  courses  offered  are  designed  to 
provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn  to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European 
language  and  civilization  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to  religious 
and  philosophical  thought.    Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  by  furnishing  instruction  in  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted 
to  students  in  the  German  and  English  Dei>artments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  general  student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire 
an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative  grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 


C0URSB8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


4'1.  General  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Enro- 
pean  Philology.— Brief  history  of  the  science. 
General  principles  of  linguistic  development; 
nature  of  changes  in  form  and  meaning;  uni- 
formity of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy; 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech;  language  and 
dialect ;  rise  of  a  standard  language ;  language 
mixture.  The  grouping  of  the  Indo-European 
languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earliest 
history  of  each  branch ;  its  most  important  lin- 
guistic remains ;  the  leading  works  of  reference 
in  each  field.  Indo-European  antiquities  (*'  lin- 
guistic paleontology").  No  textbook  is  used, 
but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned 
in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11 KX) 
Pbofbssob  Buck 

2.  Outlines  of  the  ComparatiTe  Grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin  (Sounds  and  Inflections.)— This 
course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical 
students,  though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing 
those  relations  which  can  be  understood  from 
a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  them- 
selves, and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful 


to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment in  each  language. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Pbofbssor  Buck 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar 
Based  on  the  Stndy  of  Selected  Inscriptions. — 
The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately 
as  a  Minor.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 

Pbofbssor  Buok 

i.  Historical  Latin  Grammar.— Lectures  and  exer- 
cises ui)on  the  history  of  Latin  sounds  and  in- 
flections. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  11: 90 
Pbofbssob  Buck 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  QravimaT  of  Oscan  and 

Umbrian  will  be  used. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  10:90 
Pbofbssob  Buok 

7.  Greek  Dialects.— Solmsen's  Jn«orfpfu>ne«(?raeca6 

<td  inlustrancUxs  dicUectoa  aelectae  will  be  used. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  12M 
Pbofbssor  Buok 
10.  Sanskrit—  Elementary  Course.    Whitney's  San- 
skrit Orammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader 


*  Courses  1-7, 10-12, 21-24,  and  80-82  are  Senior  College  and  Qradnate  courses;  all  others  are  Graduate  only, 
also  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor. 


Courses  21-24  are 
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11. 


are  used.  The  reading  is  begun  after  about  six 
lessons  on  the  more  important  paradigms.  In 
connection  with  the  reading,  the  system  of 
sounds  and  inflections  is  studied  more  carefully 
and  in  the  light  of  comparative  grammar. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

Dr.  Mkysb 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Pbofessob  Buck 
Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lan- 
man's  Recider  and  exercises  in  Sanskrit  compo- 
sition. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 


12.  Introdnction  to  Vedic  Study.— Lanman's  Reader 
and  Hiilebrandt's  Vedaehrtntomathie  will  be 
used.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:30. 

Dr.  Mbysb 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 


13.  Kalidasa's  Qakuntald,  or  Vikramorva^t  with  an 
introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit. 

Mj.   WinterQuarter;3KX) 


14.  KAlidflsa's  Meghaduta  and  Rtusamhdra. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
17.  Pali.— For  beginners.    Reading  of  EllwelPs  Nine 
Jdtakaa,  followed  by  the  Dhammapada,    Pre- 
requisite: Sanskrit 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

19.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian).— Introduction  to  Iran- 

ian Philology.  Jackson's  Aveeta  Qrammar  and 
Aveeta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing 
the  selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional 
texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edition)  or  the 
Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Pre- 
requisite: Sanskrit 

Professor  Buck 
.  [Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

20.  Lithuanian  and   Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to 

Balto-Slavic  Philology.  Wiedemann's  Hand- 
buch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's 
Handbuch  der  althulgarischen  Sprache  will  be 
used.  Professor  Buck 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
21^22.  Elementary  Russian.- Rei£F's  JRussian  Oram- 
mar,  and  the  Russian  Reader  of  Boyer   and 
Speranski  will  be  used. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:30 
Mr.  Harper 


^23,24.  Intermediate  Russian. —  Grammar,  composi- 
tion, and  reading.  The  practical  knowledge  of 
the  language  is  emphasized  in  this  course. 
Texts:  A  Hero  of  Our  Time  (Lermontov); 
Reminiscenses  of  the  Soldier  Ivanov  (Garshin). 
2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11 KX) 

Mr.  Harper 

25.  Seminar. — ^Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology 

and     Morphology.    Written     papers    will    be 
expected  each  week. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  Fri.,  4:00-6:00 
Professor  Buck 

26.  Vedic  Seminar.— Interpretation  of  Selected  Hymns 

from  the  Rig-Veda. 

Mj.   SpringQuarter;  Wed.,  4:00-6:00 


X  A.     GENERAL  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGT 

30,  31,  32.  Elementary  Japanese.— The  aim  of  this 
course  is  a  practical  one.  Elementary  grammar 
and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversa- 
tion with  regard  to  their  contents.  Chamber- 
lain's Japanese  Orammar  and  Japanese  Reader 
are  used  as  textbooks. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 

Mr.  Toshioka 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  related  courses 
o£Fered  in  other  Departments : 

XII,  84.  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Hale 


XIV,  103.  Gothic. 


XIV,  251.  Seminar : 
lology. 


Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Assistant  Professor  Wood 

Problems    in   Germanic    Phi- 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter:  3K)0 
Assistant  Professor  Wood 


XV,  31.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3M 
Professor  Manlt 


XV,  21.  Old  English. 


(Elementary  Course.) 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Mr.  Royster 


*  See  footnote  on  preceding  page. 
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XL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA2URE 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Profe99or  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Qreek  Language  and 

Literature, 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph J).,  Professor  of  Greek, 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Assoeiate  Professor  of  Greek. 
ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph  J).,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  in  Ancient  History, 
DAVID  ANDERSON  COVINGTON.  A.B..  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek, 


GEORGE  NORLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
GENEVA  MISENER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bockford  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

FELLOWS,  1906-^. 

JOHN  LEONARD  HANCOCK,  A.B.  ROGER  MILLER  JONES  A.B. 

R.  WYLLIE  HART,  A.B.  MARY  EDITH  McGREW,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease,  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  lit- 
erature are  the  ]ndiBi>en8able  prerequisites  of  all  higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach 
to  the  study  are  subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely  distracts  the  stu- 
dent's attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle  steadily  in  view,  and  will 
endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  cul- 
ture by  means  of  rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the  literature. 
The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of  the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and 
several  Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading  and  exegesis,  but  the 
range  of  authors  presented  to  students'  choice  will  be  enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study 
of  the  drama,  Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato.  Special 
courses  will  also  be  given  on  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers,  and  investigators.  Great 
pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common  error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack 
the  indispensable  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will  make 
a  distinct  e£Fort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The  opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate  courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the 
seminar  as  listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition  that  they  at  the 
same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized  for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major  subject  Latin  must  be  o£Fered 
as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two 
languages  and  facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each  language.  When  Greek  is 
taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  dissertation,  which  must  be  printed. 

For  information  in  regard  to  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  library  facilities,  see  pp.  66, 67  of  this 
Register, 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


JUNIOB  COLLBOB  C0UB8BS 


0.  Elementary  Greek. — This  couree  is  adapted  to 

two  classes  of  students:  a)  those  who  have 
never  studied  Greek  and  b)  those  who  desire 
to  review  rapidly  the  elements  of  Greek. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Db.  Bonnbb 
00.  Xenophon:  **  Anabasis."--Those  only  will  be  ad- 
mitted  to   this   course    who   have  completed 
Course  0,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work 
in  Elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Db.  Bonneb 
Admission  credit  for  one  unit  will  be  given 
to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  who  com- 
plete Course  0  or  Course  00,  and  two  Majors  of 
college  credit  to  candidates  for  the  other  de- 
grees.   Applicants  for   advanced  standing   in 
Elementary  Greek  and  in  the  AnahasiB  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination.    Not  lees  than 
two  Majors  of  Elementary  Greek  may  be  offered 
for  credit 

A  course  in  Elementary  Greek  covering  ap- 
proximately the  work  of  Courses  0  and  00  is 
given  as  a  double  Major  every  Summer. 

1.  Homer:    Exercises  in    Homeric  Grammar  and 

Prosody.  —  Elementary  Course.  For  students 
who  enter  with  only  two  units  of  Greek.  This 
course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
required  Majors. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Db.  Bonnbb 
Beqnired  of  all  atadentt  in  the  College  of  Arte  who  did  not 
reoelTe  credit  for  Homer  on  admiseion. 

2.  PUto:  <«  Apology"  and  *Xrito;"  Xenophon: 
««MemorabUU;"  Exercises  in  the  Writing  of 
Greek. —  This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all 
students  who  enter  with  the  full  three  units  of 
Greek.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

AssooTATB  Pbofbssob  Cabtlb 
Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Mb.  Covington 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Db.  Bonnbb 
Required  of  all  atadents  in  the  OoUeffe  of  Arts. 
2A.  PUto:  "Apology." 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Castlb 
May  be  taken  with  6A  as  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  required  course  No.  2. 


3.  Homer:  "Odyssey.**— Nine  to  twelve  books. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Castlb 
AND  Pbofbssob  Nobun 
Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Mb.  Covington 
Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Castlb 
Spring  Quarter;  9: 30 
Mb.  Covington 
Prerequisite:  C<mr9e  2, 
Required  of  all  itodenti  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

4.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy.  ~  The  tragedies 

generally  selected  for  study  are  the  AlcettU  of 
Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Castlb 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Capps 
Prerequisite:  CowneB  2  and  3, 
Required  of  all  itodente  in  the  College  of  Arte. 

5.  Andoddes:  **0n  the  Mysteries;"  Thucydides,  Book 

VI.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9: 30 

Prerequisite:  The  three  required  Mqiora. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190&-7] 

6.  Lysias:  Selected  Orations. 

M.    Summer  Quarter ;  8:00 
Pbofbssob  Noblot 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Castlb 

6A.  Lysias:  Selected  Orations. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  

Pbofbssob  Noblot 
May  be  combined  with  2A  as  a  substitute  for 

the  regular  required  course  No.  2. 
• 
9.  Plato:  Minor  Dialogues. 

Prerequisite:  The  three  required  Mtyors. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

Sbniob  Collbgb  Coubsbs 

16.  Greek  Composition.—The  course  is  intended  pri- 

marily for  those  who  intend  to  teach. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00 
Db.  Bonnbb 

17.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexan- 

der.— An  outline  study   of   the  X)olitical  and 
social  life  of  the  Greek  people.    Lantern  slides 
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and  other  methode  of  iilustration  will  be  em- 
ployed. Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:90 
Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Bonker 

21.  Homer  and  the  Epic. —  Critical  reading  of   one 

book  of  the  Ilicid,  Rapid  reading  of  selections 
from  the  entire  poem.  Lectures  on  the  literary 
study  and  historical  interpretation  of  Homer. 

Mi. 
Profsssor  Shoret 
[Not  to  be  ^ven  in  1906-7] 

22.  General  History  of  Greek  Literature.— Intended 

primarily  for  those  who  do  not  read  Greek. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Profbssor  Misbmsr 
23L  Aristophanes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:90 
Professor  Shoret 

24.  Aristotle:  ** Politics."— An  introduction  to  the  po- 

litical and  economic  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  to 
the  study  of  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  Qreece.  The  text  will  be  interpreted  mainly 
by  the  instructor  and  topics  will  be  assigned 
for  reports.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Cappb 

25.  Aristotle:  **  Constitution  of  Athens." —Studies  in 

Athenian  Constitutional  History  and  Political 
Institutions  based  primarily  \xpoTL  this  text,  with 
extensive  oc^ateral  readings  in  the  other  sources. 
Reports  on  assigned  topics  will  be  expected  of 
members  of  the  class,  who  will  also  be  encour- 
aged to  undertake  original  studies  in  this  field. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Caffs 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Professor  Shoret 

28.  JEschylus.— Two  or  three  plays  will  be  read  by 

the  class.  The  instructor  will  interpret  the 
author  as  a  whole.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  lyric  meters.  Mj. 

Professor  Shoret 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

29.  Plato:  The  RepubUc 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  Shoret 

30.  The  Lyric  Poets. — Fragments  of  the  early  elegiac 

and  melic  poets  will  be  read,  with  lectures  on 
the  history  of  lyric  poetry  in  Qreece.     Ques- 


tions of  meter  and  dialect  will  receive  appropri- 
ate treatment.  Mj. 
Professor  Caffs 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

31.  Theocritus,    Bion,    and    Moschus.  —  All   of   the 

Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  £pitaphius  of  Bion, 
and  some  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Moschus 
will  be  interpreted,  together  with  typical  mimes 
of  Herondas.  Mj. 

Professor  Capps 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

32.  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  Hymns.— Reading  and 

interpretation  as  related  to  Mycenssan  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  Homeric  poenui,  life,  and  thought, 
and  to  other  early  literature  and  pastoral  life. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9: 30 
Associate  Professor  Castle 

34.  Euripides.— The  reading  of  selected  plays  as 
literature.  By  means  of  lectures  and  papers  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  of  the  poet's  extant 
plays  will  be  presented.  Open  to  Senior  College 
students.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Castle 

96.  Demosthenes.— The  translation  of  selected  ora- 
tions, accompanied  by  lectures  and  papers,  to 
show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator,  and  the 
scope  of  his  works.  Open  to  Senior  College 
students.  Associate  Professor  Castle 

[Not  to  be  given  in  190^-7] 

38.  Homer  and  Homeric  Age.— Readings  from  the 

Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  lectures,  papers,  and 
reports,  designed  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Homeric  literature  and  age,  and  to 
show  its  relation  to  Mycenssan  civilization  and 
to  later  times.  Open  to  Senior  College  stu- 
dents. Associate  Professor  Castle 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

39.  Herodotus. — ^The  author  will  be  studied  not  only 

as  a  literary  artist,  but  also  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  civilization,  culture, 
and  ideas  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers;  of  the  aim  and  methods  in 
historical  research  and  instruction,  to  be  illus- 
trated and  elucidated  by  other  historians  both 
ancient  and  modern.  Teubner's  text  will  be 
used.    Open  to  Senior  College  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Castle 
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ORADUATB  0OUB8E8 

40.  Greek  Comedy:  Aristophanes.— The  plays  of 
Aristophanes  will  first  be  read.  A  detailed 
examination  will  be  made  of  the  structure  and 
technique  of  these  plays  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  beginnings  of  comedy. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Capps 

45.  The  Greek  Theater.— The  general  field  of  Greek 
Scenic  Antiquities  will  be  covered  by  lectures 
and  reports ;  but  attention  will  be  directed  i>ar- 
ticularly  to  unsolved  problems  in  connection 
with  the  history  and  structure  of  the  theater, 
the  meaning  of  technical  terms,  scenic  appli- 
ances, the  dramatic  contests,  the  choregia,  the 
production  of  plays,  actors  and  acting,  and  the 
like.  The  immediate  and  practical  bearing  of 
the  subject  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
drama  will  be  made  prominent. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Capps 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions.— An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  inscriptions  mainly  as  important  docu- 
ments for  the  illustration  of  many  phases  of 
public  and  private  life.  Michel's  Becueil  will  be 
used  by  the  class,  but  with  constant  reference 
to  the  CcTpu9  and  the  epigraphical  journals, 
with  which  the  student  is  expected  to  become 
familiar.  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Pbofbssob  Capps 

50.  Greek  Tragedy.— The  beginnings  of  Greek  Trsg- 
edy  and  the  course  of  its  development  will  be 
treated  in  lectures,  with  consideration  of  the 
legendary  material,  the  external  conditions  in 
which  tragedy  arose,  the  dramatic  and  scenic 
adjustment  of  its  parts,  the  language  of  tragedy, 
and  the  history  of  our  tragic  texts.  The  course 
will  involve  the  reading  and  analysis  of  several 


plays  by  each  member,  and  a  general  survey  of 
all  the  remains  by  the  instructor. 

Pbofbssob  Capps 
[Not  to  be  given  in  lOOS-T] 

51.  Greek  Tragedy.— A  continuation  of  Coarse  50. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-71 

54.  Lectores  on  the  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric 
of  the  Ancients,  with  modem  illustrations  and 
applications.    Open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Pbofbssob  Shobbt 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7 1 

57,  58,  59.  The  Attic  Orators. 

Pbofbssob  Shobbt 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

63,64,65.  Seminar:    Plato. 

Pbofbssob  Shobbt 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar :  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in 
Ancient  Literatnre  and  Life.— The  doctrine  will 
first  be  studied  in  the  extant  fragments,  and 
then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through.  Latin 
and  later  Greek  literature.  A  second  weeklj 
meeting  will  be  arranged  for  illustrative  read- 
ings from  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Horace, 
Persius,  Juvenal,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Epictetus, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Qnarters 

Wed.  4:00-6:00 
Pbofbssob  Shobbt 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  courses 
in  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art. 
3.  Greek  Life  Studied  from  the  Monuments. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Tabbell 
4A.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8i00 
Pbofbshob  Tabbell 
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OPPICBR8  OP  IN5TRUCIION 

*  WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  ULD^  Profesior  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

CHARLES  CHANDLER*  A^^  Profesaor  of  Latin, 

FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D^  Professor  of  Latin, 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B..  L^D..  Professat  of  Latin. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLERp  Ph J).,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING.  Ph.Dh  Assistant  Professor  of  LaHn. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph  J).,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

CHARLES  HENRT  BEESON,  A.Bm  Instructor  in  Latin. 

SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  LaHn. 


ROBERT  JOHNSON  BONNER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  in  Ancient  Hietory. 

PBLLOW8.  i»o6-7 
LILLIAN  GAY  BERRY,  A.B.  EVAN  TAYLOR  SAGE,  A.B. 

EMILY  HELEN  DUTTON,  A.B.,  A.M.  DRAPER  TOLMAN  UCHOONOVER,  A.B. 

BERTHOLD  LOUIS  ULLMAN,  A3. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aime  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman  order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of  educating  the  higher 
literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin :  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Junior  CollegeB,  and,  later,  in  Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  o£Fer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various  aspects — i)olitical,  legal, 
social,  religious,  etc. — through  si>ecial  courses  in  Roman  History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life, 
Roman  Religion,  Roman  Philosophy,  and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  a  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in  Roman  Law  by  the  Department 
of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical  side  of  the  literature  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  selected  i)ortions  of  Roman  History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  offer  advanced  courses — partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the 
seminars  —  in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language ;  in  the  interpretation  of  inscriptions ; 
in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of  problems  of  textual  criticism ;  in  the  critical 
study  of  selected  i)ortions  of  some  author ;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the 
investigation  of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin  grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  infiections. 

6.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the  teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession 
These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the  resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged :  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teaching  of  particular  years,  or  parts 
of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  participation  in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  These 
courses  will  be  given  in  the  building  of  the  School  of  Education.  (See  Courses  40,  41.)  II.  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the 
corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education  (see  Course  43).  III.  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters 
necessarily  underlying  all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  application  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  Course  38),  the  other  a  broader  course  dealing 
with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  Course  39). 


*  Professor  Hale  will  be  oa  leave  of  absence  for  special  work  from  September,  1906,  (o  October,  1907. 
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Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to  take  further  reading  courses 
before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character.  The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit 
by  those  who  have  already  spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses,  and  the  Senior  College  courses  in  reasonable  proportion,  are  accepted  as  work  leading 
to  a  second  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be 
offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  history  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each  language.  The 
thesis  offered  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  must  be  in  a  form  suitable  for  printing  before  the  student  is  admitted 
to  examination,  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  classical  Faculty  two  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  that 
examination. 

For  information  with  reference  to  library  facilities  see  p.  69  of  this  RegUter, 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Junior  College  Courses 


lA.  Cicero:  Orations. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  10:90 
Mr.  Bbbson 
lA.  Cicero :  Orations  (as  above). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Bbohtel 
IB.  Cicero :  Orations  (continued). 

Winter  Quarter ;  11:00 
Dr.  Beohtbl 
2A.  Virgil:  ««JEneid.*'      Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  1,  Miss  Ballou 

2B.  Virgil :  "JEncid"  (continued). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:90 
Dr.  Beohtbl 

Connes  4,  6,  and  6  are  required  of  all  oandidatea  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to 
candidates  who  have  entered  without  the  full  preparation  in 
Latin.  But  no  person  can  take  any  of  these  courses,  except  the 
first,  until  he  has  successfully  completed  all  preceding  courses. 
For  the  first  course,  the  prerequisite  is  the  successful  passing 
of  the  admission  examination  in  Latin  1  and  2. 

4.  Cicero:  "dc  Senectnte;"  Terence:  "Phormio;" 
Translation  at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the 
Writing  of  Latin.  — The  object  of  this  course, 
and  of  the  course  next  following,  is  to  give  the 
student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative 
ease  and  speed.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  11:30  Db.  Bbohtel 

Autumn  Quarter — 
Sec.  4a,  8 :  90    Associate  Professor  Miller 
Sec.  46,  8:30  Miss  Ballou 

Sec.  4c,  11:00  Miss  Ballou 

Sec.  4d  (Women);  3:00 

AssiSTAiYT  Professor  Laiivo 


Winter  Quarter;  9:90 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 


Miss  Ballou 
Professor  Chazcdleb 


5.  Liyy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from 
Books  I  and  II ;  Translation  at  Sight  and  at 
Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter;  3:30  Mr.  Beesok 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30  Miss  Ballou 

Winter  Quarter-— 
Section  5a,  8:30        Professor  Chakdler 
Sec.  55,  8: 30  Dr.  Bbchtel 

Sec.  5c  {Women)t  11 KX)  Miss  Ballou 

Spring  Quarter;  8:90 

Assistant  Professor  Laing 
Prerequisite :  Course  4, 

6.  Horace :  Odes ;  Wilkhis's  **  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature."— By  the  time  this  course  is  reached, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained 
such  a  mastery  of  syntax  and  vocabulary  that 
his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the 
literary  study  of  the  author  read. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter ;  9:00 

Professor  Chandler 
Autumn  Quarter ;  9: 30 

Associate  Professor  Miller 

Winter  Quarter;  9:30  Professor  Abbott 

Spring  Quarter — 

Sec.  6a,  8:30  Professor  Chandler 

Sec.  66, 11: 00         Professor  Hbmdrickson 

Prerequisite :  Courses  4  and  5. 

Senior  College  Courses 

NOTB.— Before  entering  upon  any  Senior  GoUese  coarse,  sta- 
denta  must  have  taken  Conrses  4,  5  and  6.  Before  taking  any 
of  the  conrses  above  11,  students  mnst  also  have  taken  one  of 
the  Courses  7  to  11.    Before  entering  upon  any  Gradnate  conne. 
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ttodents  rnnat  have  taken  at  least  four  Senior  GoUefe  oonrset 
Cooraea  13-21,  a«  here  ontlined,  are  planned  to  afford  a  oonsec- 
ntire  ecbeme  of  ttadj  ooTering  a  period  of  five  Quarters.  Stn- 
dents  expecting  to  tpecialise  in  Latin  or  candidates  for  honors 
in  this  snbjeet  are  adrised  to  take  this  work,  preferably  in  the 
order  in  which  it  is  offered.  It  will,  howerer,  be  possible  for 
students  to  enter  these  Senior  l*-olleee  courses  in  any  Quarter 
on  completion  of  one  of  the  Courses  7  to  11. 

7.  Tadtus:  The  *«  Dialoffut,"  ''AgricoU,"  and  «*Ger- 
mania."— -In  connection  with  the  study  of  these 
works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation 
between  content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  reading 
Latin  aloud.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  11:00 

Pbofbssor  Half  drioksom 
9.  Grid:  Selections  from  the  **Epistnlae,"  **Amo- 
res/'  "Fasti,"  "Metamorphoses,"  and  *<Tris- 
tia."— The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a 
general  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and 
of  his  place  in  Roman  Literature. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
AsscoiATB  Pbofsssor  Millsr 

10.  Rapid    Reading   Course:    LItj,  Phaedms,  and 

Aolus  Gellins. — The  course  is  intended  espe- 
cially to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced 
literary  and  linguistic  courses,  and  is  therefore 
recommended  to  students  who  intend  to  make 
a  specialty  of  Latin. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Ballou 
IL  Cicero:  "De  Offidis"— with  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas  among  the  Romans. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10: 90 
Dr.  Bechtel 

12.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constan- 

tine. — An  outline  study  of  the  development  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Roman  people. 
Lantern  slides  and  other  illustrative  material 
will  be  used.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11 KX) 

Dr.    BoifNBR 

13.  The  Writing  of  Latin :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. 

—  The  method  employed  will  be  the  combina- 
tion of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model. 
Original  compositions  in  Bnglish  and  English 
translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  to 
the  students  to  translate  into  Latin  in  the  class- 
room or  at  home. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2: 00 

Assistant  Professor  Lai  no 

11.  Cicero:    Letters. — Enough  of  the  correspondence 

bearing  upon  political  matters  will  be  read  to 
present  an  outJine  of  Cicero's  public  life  and  of 


his  times;  but  attention  will  be  given  in  particu- 
lar to  the  letters  on  personal  subjects,  in  the 
hope  of  throwing  as  much  light  as  possible  upon 
Cicero's  private  character,  his  tastes,  his  daily 
life,  and  his  relations  with  his  personal  and  lit- 
erary friends.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Abbott 

15.  Pliny  the  Younger :  Letters.—The  principal  object 

of  this  course  and  of  Course  29,  aside  from 
the  necessary  study  of  the  language,  will  be  to 
present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire. 

Professor  Hale 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190ft-7] 

16.  Lucretios. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  Dt 

Reruta  Natura,  and  of  the  transmission  and 
original  form  of  the  poem. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  8: 00 
Professor  Chandler 

17.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles. -— Attention  will 

be  especially  directed  upon  the  construction 
of  these  poems  and  upon  Horace's  philosophy 
of  life.  The  members  of  the  course  will  also  be 
trained  in  reading  hexameter  verse. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Hbndriokson 

18.  Tacitus.  — In    this  course  selections   from    the 

AnncUeB  or  Hiatariae  will  be  read,  with  special 
regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  author's  style. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2: 00 
Assistant  Professor  Laing 

19.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings.— 

The  selections  will  exhibit  Seneca's  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he 
represents. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

20.  Plantus. — The  course  will  deal, on  the  literary  side, 

with  plot,  character-drawing,  diction,  and  style ; 
on  the  linguistic  side,  with  vocabulary,  metrical 
treatment,  and  ante-classical  forms  and  con- 
structions. It  will  thus  form  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Colloquial  Latin,  and 
to  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
Latin  Syntax. 

Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
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21.  Catullus.— Beading  oouree. 

Professor  Hale 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

22.  Terence.  —  At  least  four  of  the  plays  will  be  read, 

with  special  reference  to  their  dramatic  form,  to 
the  structure  of  the  verse,  and  to  scenic  antiqui- 
ties. Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  collo- 
quial and  archaic  forms  and  constructions. 

Professor  Abbott 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
25.  Virgil:  "TheGeorgics;"  Tibollus  and  Propertios. 
The  work  in  Virgil  will  deal  with  the  history  of 
didactic  poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his 
treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Oeorgies  and  with  their  religious  and 
patriotic  temper.  Sufficient  selections  will  be 
read  from  TibuUus  and  Propertius  to  exhibit 
the  place  and  consequence  of  these  poets  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Augustan 
literature.  Professor  Chandler 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

27.  VirgU:  JEneid,  Books  VII-XII.— 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Miller 
27A.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

28.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  —  The  object  of  the  course 

will  be  as  much  historical  as  literary.  Collateral 
reading  in  modem  histories  of  Rome  will  accom- 
pany the  study  of  the  authors. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

29.  JuTenal.— The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as 

described  under  Course  15  above ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accu- 
rate and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse. 

Assistant  Professor  Laing 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

ao.  Latin  Hymns  and  Christian  Prose.  —  The  two  ob- 
jects of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  decadence  of  pagan 
literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with 
the  development  of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9-.30 
Professor  Chandler 

31.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory.— 
The  course  will  take  up  the  remains  of  the  early 


orators  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Ma- 
crobius,  and  others,  and  will  also  include  selec- 
tions from  Cicero's  Oratioiu  and  the  Panegyric 
of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a 
general  guide;  and  passsges  from  the  Orator 
and  De  Oratare  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogus  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  InsHtutea  of  Quintilian  will 
serve  as  additional  commentary. 

Professor  Chandler 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

32.  Seneca :  The  Tragedies.— The  history  of  tragedy 

will  be  traced  through  the  extant  fragments ;  and 
an  examination  into  the  sources  of  the  tragedies 
will  be  made.  The  greater  part  of  the  course, 
however,  will  be  devoted  to  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca. 

Associate  Professor  Mitjlee 
[Not  to  be  given  hi  1906-7] 

33.  Later  Epic  Poetry.  —  The  course  will  be  based 

on  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statins.  Their 
subjects  and  literary  methods  will  be  discussed, 
and  in  particular  the  relation  which  their  epics 
bear  to  the  JEneid,  Professor  Abbott 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

34.  The  Historical  DeTelopment   of  R<Mnan  Satire, 

Followed  by  a  Detailed  Study  of  Persius.— 
In  this  course  the  development  of  Satire  will  be 
traced  by  the  aid  of  the  extant  fragments, 
through  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  Varro,  to  Horace. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  fragments 
of  Lucilius  and  of  the  Menippean  Satires  of 
Varro. 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

36.  Quintilian,  Book  X. —  Introductory  lectures  on  the 
principles  and  technique  of  ancient  literary 
criticism,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
character  and  sources  of  the  literary  criticism 
in  the  work  named. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  11:30 
Professor  Hendrioksok 

36.  Cicero:   The  Philosophical  Works. ~ Selections 

will  be  read  from  the  De  Fintbus,  the  Academiea, 
and  the  De  Natura  Dearum,  with  reference  both 
to  the  philosophical  content  and  to  style. 

Professor  Chaitdlbr 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1JX)^7] 

37.  Roman  Thought  concerning  the  Future  State  of 

the  Soul:  I,  Studied  from  the  Literature. — Cice- 
ro's Tusculan  DtspvtcUions,  Book  I,  is  made  the 
basis  for  the  study.    In  addition,  passages  bear- 
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ing  upon  the  subject  will  be  read  from  other 
philoeophical  works  of  Cioero,  and  from  the 
Letters;  also  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Seneca,  and  other  authors. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  9: 90 
AssooiATB  Propbssob  Millbb 
37 A.  Roman  Thought  concerning  the  Future  State  of 
the  Soul:  II,  Studied  from  the  Inscriptions.— 
The  Roman  sepulchral  iDscriptions,  as  collected 
in  Btlcheler's  Carmina  Latina  EpigraphieOt 
will  be  used  as  material. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbbsob  Millbb 
[Not  to  be  giTen  in  1906-7] 

38.  Teachers'  General  Training  Course,  I.—Pronun- 

dation  and  the  reading  of  prose  and  verse. 
Rapid  surrey  of  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  of  the  principles  of  Latin  order, 
in  connection  especially  with  the  authors  read  in 
the  high  school.  Exercises  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  acquiring  the  power  of 
reading.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Pbofessob  Halb 

39.  Teaclrers'  General   Training   Course,    II.—The 

purpose  of  this  course  is  to  supplement  the  more 
specific  courses  named  below.  In  it  certain  funda- 
mental subjects,  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance,  will  be  taken  up. 
During  the  first  term  such  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  the  relation  of  the  several  fields  of 
classical  study  to  one  another ;  the  transmission 
and  reconstruction  of  classical  texts ;  the  for- 
mation and  use  of  a  critical  apparatus ;  the  evi- 
dence bearing  on  certain  difficult  i)oints  in  pro- 
nunciation ;  the  structure  of  the  common  verses, 
with  practical  exercises  in  reading  them ;  the 
making  of  a  lexicon ;  the  historical  sources  for 
a  given  period,  and  the  method  to  be  employed 
in  testing  their  credibility.  In  the  second  term 
a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  CsBsar's 
account  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  The  purpose 
and  credibility  of  his  narrative,  the  movements 
of  the  army  during  a  chosen  i>eriod,  and  military 
antiquities  will  be  tak^n  up  for]discussion. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Mb. 

40.  41.  Teachers'  Training  Conrse.—A  study  of  the 

work  of  one  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school, 
conducted  partly  through  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  young  students  in  the  University  High 


School,  and  partly  through  informal  lectures 
and  the  discussion  of  assigned  material  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  course.  Members  of  the 
course  will  from  time  to  time  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  University  High  School  class. 
The  course  will  generally  be  given  for  two 
Quarters,  but  may  be  elected  by  University 
students  for  either  Quarter,  or  for  both.  The 
subject  for  the  year  1905-6  was  CsBsar. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:30 
Mb. AND  Pbofbssob  Halb^ 

43.  Teachers'  Training  Course.— A  study,  through  a 

single  Quarter,  of  one  of  the  authors  taught  in 
the  high  school.  The  work  will  be  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  visits  to  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  the  University  High  School. 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Millbb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

44.  Martial.  —  Considerable   portions  of  the   author 

will  be  read  and  studied  with  reference  to  his 
literary  art  and  the  state  of  Roman  society 
under  the  Early  Empire. 

Pbovessob  Chaitdlbb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

50.  Research  Course  in  Livy.  —  The  course  will  be 

based  mainly  on  the  early  part  of  lavy's  narra- 
tive. Special  topics,  such  as  the  constitution  of 
the  centuriate  eomiUct,  the  episode  of  the  de- 
oemvirate,  and  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius, 
will  be  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Pbopbbsob  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

51.  Research  Course  in  Roman  Politics.  —  The  poli- 

tical history  of  the  years  62-57, 49-48,  and  44-43 
B.  C.  will  be  studied  from  the  sources;  the 
careers  of  the  leading  politicians  of  those  years 
will  be  followed,  and  the  character  and  purposes 
of  the  several  political  parties  will  be  examined. 
See  No.  55.  Pbofbssob  Abboit 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

52.  Roman  Private    Life.— A  systemetic  treatment 

with  illustrations  (by  lantern  views,  photo- 
graphs, etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  remains  discovered 
in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Laing 


•  See  footnote,  p.  206. 
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53.  Roman  Relis^oii.  —  The  course  will  deal  with  the 
domestic,  gentile,  and  public  warship  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 8pecial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
festivals  and  priestly  orders.  The  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  lectures  and  reports. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
AssisTAifT  Propbs&or  Laino 
51.  Roman  Political  Institutions.  — The  course  will 
deal  topically  with  the  magistracies,  the  senate, 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers 
of  Latin  or  Political  Science. 

Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

55.  Roman  Provincial  Administration.— A  study  of 

the  Roman  system  of  government  and  taxation 
in  the  provinces,  based  mainly  upon  Cicero's 
orations  against  Verres  and  his  letters  from 
Cilicia,  Pliny's  corre8i)ondence  with  Trajan,  and 
the  inscriptions.  This  course  is  intended  to 
supplement  No.  51.  Professor  Abbott 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

56.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants^  Merry's   Frag- 

ments of  Roman  Poetry,  and  BQcheler's 
Carmina  Epigraphica,  The  object  of  the 
course  is  especially  to  give  some  clear  and  or- 
dered knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman 
literature.  The  treatment  will  be  mainly  philo- 
logical and  literary. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Abbott 

57.  Introdnction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.— The  course  is 

planned  to  give  students  some  knowledge  of  the 
material  which  is  contained  in  the  CorpuM  In- 
seriptionum  Latinarum  for  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  and  Roman  life,  and  to  equip 
those  who  go  abroad  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  Rome,  or  in  museums  and  libraries  elsewhere, 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  epigraphy. 

Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

58.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography.  —  The  course 

will  consist  of  lectures  by  the  instructor,  and 
practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  upon 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts. 

Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

59.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian. — In  connection  with 

the  reading,  comparison  will  be  made  with  the 
Institutes  of  Gains.  Several  topics  of  the  Roman 
private   law,  especially  those  concerning   the 


family,  will  also  be  studied  in  their  historical 
development  from  the  early  period,  Morey's 
Outlines  of  Roman  Law  being  used  as  a  manual. 

Dr.  Bbohtel 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

60.  History  of  Roman  Literature:  Roman  Oratory 
and  Ancient  Rhetoric. — It  is  the  ptan  of  the 
Department  to  offer  during  one  Quarter  in  each 
year  a  course  of  detailed  study  in  the  history 
of  some  period  or  department  of  Roman 
Literature.  The  lectures  of  the  instructor 
will  aim  to  guide  the  reading  of  students, 
and  the  primary  object  of  the  course  will 
be  to  afford  them  assistance  in  gaining  actual 
acquaintance  with  representative  works  of  the 
period  or  subject  under  consideration. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  12: 00 
Professor  Hendriokson 

62.  Prose  of  the  Late  Empire.— Special  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  Christian 
Latin  Prose,  and  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix, 
as  well  as  portions  of  Augustine's  Confessions 
and  De  Civitate  Dei^  will  be  read.  At  the  same 
time  the  pagan  culture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  will  not  be  neglected,  and  the  collateral 
reading  will  include  Symmachus  and  Macrobius. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  9.-00 
Dr..  Bbohtel 

64.  Research  Course  in  Cicero's  Rhetorical  Writings. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12K)0 
Professor  Hendrickson 

65.  Latin  Versification  and  the  Rhythms  of  Latin 

Prose.— A  study  of  ancient  rhythmical  and  met- 
rical theory,  with  practical  exercises  in  reading 
Latin  verse  and  specimens  of  rhythmical  prose. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Hbndrickson 

66.  Translation  as  an  Art.— The  object  of  this  course 

is  not  to  present  methods  of  translation  for  the 
beginner,  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint,  but 
to  study  the  art  of  producing  the  translation  of 
a  given  work  as  a  polished  piece  of  literature. 
Famous  translations  will  be  studied  as  models; 
the  principles  governing  artistic  translation  will 
be  formulated;  and  practice  will  be  given  the 
student  in  applying  these  principles  in  the 
translation  of  varied  selections. 

Associate  Professor  Miller 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
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67, 68.  Catullus:  Reeearch  Course.  Latin  Paleography, 
with  special  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus. 

Propebsob  Halk. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

70.  History  of  Virgilian  Interpretation. — The  ancient, 

medisBval,  and  modern  masters  of  Virgilian  inter- 
pretation and  criticism  will  be  studied,  and  their 
attitude  and  method  noted.  Of  the  modern 
students  of  Virgil  especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  English,  French,  and  German 
schools.    (See  Department  XVI.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
AssoouTB  Pbofessor  Miller 

71.  Latin  Poetry:    Lectures  and  Studies.-^The  field 

of  Latin  Poetry  will  be  studied  under  the  five 
divisions  of  dramatic,  epic,  satiric,  lyric,  and 
didactic  poetry,  a  survey  of  each  being  made 
chronologically.  Lectures  by  the  instructor  will 


be  supplemented  by  studies  presented  in  the 
form  of  papers  by  the  class. 

AssooiATB  Professor  Millbb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

72.  Research  Course:  The  Latin  Romance.  —  Atten- 

tion will  be  directed  in  the  main  upon  Petronius 
and  Apuleius.  Readings  from  these  authors 
will  be  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  on 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Latin 
Romance.  Papers  will  be  presented  from  time 
to  time  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

Professor  Abbott 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

73.  Research  Course  in  Tacitus:  The  Agricola  and 

Dialogus. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Hsndriokson 


THE  SEMINARS 


75,  76, 77,  Seminar  z :  Horace,  the  Odes,  Sermones, 
and  Epistulae,  with  the  History  of  Roman  Sa- 
tire.— This  seminar  is  especially  planned  for  stu- 
dents who  are  beginning  graduate  work.    It  will 
aim  to  familiarize  them  with  the  first  principles 
of  text  criticism,  with  the  proi>er  use  of  the 
literature,  and  with  methods  of  investigation. 
AssisTAirr  Profrssor  Laino  and 
Professor  Hbndriokson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

78,79.  Seminar  a:  Roman  Historiography.  —  The 
material  chosen  for  interpretation  will  be  the 
Agrieola  of  Tacitus  and  the  Corbulo  episode 
from  the  Annals, 

Professor  Hendriokson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

80,  81.  Seminar  3 :  Colloquial  Latin.  —  The  object  of 
the  Seminar  will  be  to  investigate  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  matter 


of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and 
style,  and  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  rela- 
tion of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  as  well  as 
its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Romance  languages  on  the 
other. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters:  Tues- 
day, 4K)a^K)0 

Professor  Arbott 

84.  Research  Course:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of 
Latin  and  Greek.— The  work  of  the  Seminar  will 
deal  first  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of 
attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  proi>erIy  governing  it,  and 
then  with  detailed  problems.  The  Ilicuii  Books 
I-III,  and  Plautus,  Captivi  and  TVtnummtM, 
will  be  used  for  material.  Papers  will  be  pre- 
pared and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  class. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:90 
Professor  Hale 


COURSES  IN  ORBBK  AND  LATIN  OPPBRBD  BY  THB  DBPARTMBNT  OP  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-BUROPBAN 

PHILOLOGY 


2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin  (Sounds  and  Inflections).  —  This 
course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical 
students,  is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical, 
emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  un- 
derstood from  a  study  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are 


most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  each  language. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 

Professor  Buck 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar, 

Based  on  the  Study  of  Selected  Inscriptions. — 

The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and 
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Latin,  and  either  half  of  the  work  may  be  taken  M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  11:30 

separately  as  a  Minor.  Pbofbssob  Buck 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  12:00     ^  ,^  „     ^,  .  _       «     ,.,    ^ 

Pbofbsbob  Buck         ^'  ^**^^  Dialects.— Buck's  Qrammar  of  Osean  and 

Utnbrian  will  be  used. 
4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar.— Selections  and  exer-  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

cises  upon  the  history  of   Latin   sounds   and  Pbofbsbob  Buck 

inflections. 

COONATB  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DBPARTMBNTS 

According  to  the  student's  individual  bent,  his  work  and  63  offered  by  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 

may  be  furthered  by  the  taking  of  certain  courses  in  guagee  and  Literatures;  Courses   103,  109,  and  112 

other  Departments.     Thus  (outside  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Qermanic  Languages 

offered  by  the  Department  of  Greek)  note  especially  and  Literatures;  Courses  21  and  30  offered  by  the 

Courses  1  and  11-20  offered  by  the  Department  of  Department  of  English;  Courses  2-4  offered  by  the 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology;  Courses  33,  41,  Department  of  the  History  of  Art. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  TO  DBPARTMBNTS  V.  X,  XI.  AND  XII 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Fellowships  yield  $520,  $320,  or  $120,  and  the  Scholarships  $120. 

The  appointments  to  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  in  general  are  based  upon  evidence  of 
proficiency  and  promise  in  the  Departments  in  which  the  student  intends  to  work.  This  evidence  will  naturally 
take  the  form  of  letters  from  former  instructors,  and  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  may  have  been 
prepared  by  the  applicant,  either  for  this  special  purpose  or  otherwise.  The  applicant  should  also  furnish 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's 
or  other  degree  (with  the  courses  marked  in  which  he  has  studied).  A  general  statement  of  his  plans  for  work 
should  be  submitted. 

All  applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  on  or  before  March  1.  Announcements  of 
appointments  are  made  during  the  first  week  of  April. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Qreek  is  annually  awarded  to  a  student. who  has  received  the  Junior  Col- 
lege certificate  within  the  year  then  ending  (Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters  inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon 
(a)  the  record  of  the  Greek  courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  Majors  and  at  least  one  elec- 
tive Major) ;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  examination  in  1906  will  be  upon  the  Jfinor 
Writings  of  Xenophon  (the  Scripta  minora  in  the  Teubner  edition). 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June  convocation  to  a  student  who  has 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending  (Autumn 
to  Spring  Quarters  inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  the  record  of  the  Qreek  courses  taken  (which 
must  include  at  least  three  elective  Majors),  and  (b)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  examination  in 
1906  will  be  a)  upon  the  orations  of  Lysias  entire,  and  b)  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June  Convocation  to  a  student  who 
has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Chicago  within  the  twelve  months  then 
ending.    The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  the  record  of  the  Latin  courses  taken  (which  must  include  at  least  three 
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electlYe  Majors  in  the  Senior  Colleg^e) ;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  examination  will  cover 
the  following  subjects:  (a)  assignments  for  translation  at  sight;  (6)  the  general  history  of  Rome;  (e)  the  history 
of  Latin  literature.  (The  treatment  of  the  general  history  by  Pelham,  and  of  the  literary  history  by  Mackail 
or  WiUdns,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  examination  under  6)  and  c)  respectively.) 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June  Convocation  to  a  student  who 
has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon 
(1)  the  record  of  the  Latin  courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  Majors  and  at  least  one 
elective  Major  in  the  Junior  Colleges  ) ;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  examination  will  in- 
elude  passages  to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  and  from  English  into  Latin,  and  questions  on 
Latin  Literature.  The  Latin  will  be  similar  to  that  read  in  the  courses  mentioned,  and  the  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position will  involve  such  grammatical  and  stylistic  points  as  have  been  taken  in  connection  with,  Courses 
4  and  5.    The  questions  on  Latin  Literature  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  instruction  given  in  Course  6. 

Holders  of  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  will  be  expected  to  give  assistance  of  some  kind  in  the  work  of  the 
University,  for  the  most  part  in  the  care  of  the  Departmental  Library,  the  reading  of  examination  papers,  or 
in  instruction.  In  no  case  will  a  Fellow  or  Scholar  be  required  or  allowed  to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  his 
time  to  such  services;  nor  will  a  holder  of  one  of  the  larger  Fellowships  be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
do  private  teaching,  nor  a  holder  of  a  smaller  Fellowship  or  a  Scholarship  to  do  so  without  special  permission 

LIBBART  FA0ILin£8 

The  rooms  of  the  four  Departments,  eleven  in  number,  are  grouped  about  a  Departmental  Library  Room  as 
a  center.  This  room  has  a  capacity  of  about  10,0(X)  volumes,  and  the  advanced  student  thus  enjoys  constant 
and  direct  access  to  a  large  number  of  selected  books  and  to  all  of  the  important  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  Newberry 
Library  are  accessible  to  students  of  the  University.  The  former  has  a  branch  office  in  the  General  Library 
of  the  University.  Books  from  the  latter  are  also  sent,  to  be  used  in  the  rooms  of  the  General  Library  of  the 
University,  upon  application  through  the  librarian  of  the  latter. 
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KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  A$80ciate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology, 
THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  AssoeiaU  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M..  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology, 
ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
TEDBODORE  LEE  NEFF,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French, 

ERNEST  JEAN  DUBEDOUT,  Da.  Ibs  Lsttbbs,  Instructor  in  French  Literature, 
HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French, 
HENRI  CHARLES  EDOUARD  DAVID,  A.M.,  Associate  in  French. 
♦MILTON  ALEXANDER  BUCHANAN,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages, 
EARLE  BROWNELL  BABCOCK,  A.B.,  AssooiaU  in  French, 

PBIXOWS.  1906-7 
ANA  JULE  ENKE,  Ph.B.  AMEDES  CARRADO  NOBILI  EDITH  RUDOLPH,  A.B. 


•Beaigned. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  Junior  Colleges  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  in  the  French  language.  Students 
who  have  completed  these  courses  commendably,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of  auxiliary  opportunities,  may 
expect  to  possess  a  good  command  of  spoken  French,  an  accurate  reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  more  important  modem,  and  a  few  classic  authors. 

In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  student  is  led  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  classic  and 
modern  literature ;  at  the  same  time  his  colloquial  command  is  maintained  and  strengthened.  Most  of  these 
courses  are  conducted  in  French.  In  addition,  the  student  may  elect  the  elementary  and  intermediate  courses 
in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

In  the  Cfrcuiuate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  whose  object  is  to  put  students  in 
possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance  linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures. 
The  first  year  graduate  studies  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  requirements  for  the  ''specialist*'  Master's 
degree ;  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  occupy  positions  which  provide 
elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  In  the  second  and  third  years 
of  graduate  studies  the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students,  along  with  much  that  is  in  the  nature  of  necessary 
information,  an  appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and  theories.  This 
appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and  enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt 
research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must  furnish  evidence  of  (a)  prepa- 
ration equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modem  French  (or  nine  Majors);  (6)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

The  Master* 9  degree.  —  For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree,  see  the  Anntujl 
Register.  With  Romance  as  secondary  subject,  the  requirements  are:  at  least  three  Majors  to  be 
selected  from  the  first-year  graduate  courses,  one  of  them  being  an  Italian  or  a  Spanish  course.  With 
Romance  as  principal  sv^'ect,  the  requirements  are :  (a)  Courses  21,  31,  33,  39,  59,  and  79,  and  one 
additional  course,  preferably  22, 23,  or  41;  (b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department;  this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree;  (c)  a  satisfactory  oral  examination  before  the  Faculty  of 
the  Department. 

The  Doctor^s  degree.  —  For  the  general  conditions,  see  p.  65  of  this  Register,  With  Romance  as  secondary 
subject,  nine  Majors  are  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regular  graduate  courses,  after  conference  with 
the  Head  of  the  Department.  At  least  one  Major  shall  be  in  Spanish  or  Italian.  With  Romance  as  prin- 
cipal subject  the  minimum  requirements  are :  (a)  eight  Majors  in  French  language,  four  Majors  in  modem 
French  literature,  one  Major  in  Spanish,  one  Major  in  Italian,  and  four  additional  Majors  in  either  Spanish 
or  Italian ;  (& )  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  proposed  date  of  the  final  examinations;  the  dissertation 
must  be  presented  in  a  form  practically  complete  at  least  four  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree;  (c)  a  satisfactory  written,  and  the  public  oral,  examinations,  the 
latter  before  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  and  one  or  more  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  specialize  in  modern  French  literature 
may  reverse  the  proportions  of  linguistic  and  literary  courses  in  French  indicated  above,  that  is,  such  candi- 
dates are  required  to  complete  at  least  four  Majors  in  French  language  (Courses  31,  33,  39,  IL). 
Under  the  title  '*  eight  Majors  in  French  language "  are  included  a  course  in  Popular  Latin  and  a  course  in 
Provencal  language  and  literature  (Course  49).  Candidates  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Italian  or  Spanish 
(or  in  both)  will  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  substitutions  in  the  requirements  out- 
lined above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  careful  work, 
however  great  in  amount.  The  candidate  must  possess  special  aptitudes  for  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  and 
show  the  power  to  investigate  on  independent  lines.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably  be  spent 
abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time  usually  required  by  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 
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Two  ScholarshipSf  each  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  tuition  fees  for  three  Quarters  ($120),  are 
awarded  annually  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  The  Qraduaie  Scholarship  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  the  depart- 
ment studies  of  the  Senior  Colleges  during  the  academic  year.  The  Senior  College  Scholarship  is  awarded  for 
similar  excellence  in  the  studies  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

The  FeUotDshipSf  each  yielding  usually  the  sum  of  9320,  are  assigned  upon  the  basis  of  special  aptitude 
shown  in  the  field  of  Romance  Languages.  Applicants  should  forward  to  the  President  of  the  University 
definite  statements  in  regard  to  past  courses  of  study,  including  degrees,  honors  received,  etc.,  together  with 
q;>ecimens  of  written  or  printed  work  done  in  the  Romance  field.  Applications  must  be  received  by  the 
President  not  later  than  March  i  of  each  year,  and  are  assigned  during  the  first  week  of  April.  No  Fellow  is 
permitted  to  give  private  instruction  of  any  kind.  He  is  expected  to  render  assistance  of  some  sort  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  University,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time,  and,  in  general,  by 
example  and  personal  infiuence,  to  make  the  interests  of  the  Department  his  own. 

The  Romance  lAbrary,  recently  enriched  by  important  additions,  adjoins  the  Ldbraries  of  the  Departments 
of  English  and  German.  It  is  supplied  with  all  the  principal  journals  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
fields  of  study,  and  with  the  treatises  and  works  of  reference  necessary  to  illustrate  the  courses  given  and 
to  carry  on  research  work. 

The  CereU  de  Conversation  fran^ise  meets  once  a  week  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Bomanee  Club  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month  during  the  academic  year.  All  Graduate 
students  and  instructors  of  the  Department  are  members ;  journal  notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers 
are  read  and  informaUy  discussed. 

It  is  intended  tiiat  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Dei>artment  in  the  Summer  Quarter  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students  may  proceed  regularly  to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance 
in  successive  Summer  Quarters. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


I.    CoiTBSES  in  Fbenoh  Languagb 

for  th9  Junior  Cothgts 
(Glass  work  is  oondneted  in  French) 

NoTB  1.— Courses  1  and  2,  8,  4,  5,  and  6  shoold  be  taken  in 
eonseeutiTe  Qaarters  and  in  that  order. 

NoTS  2.— Students  who  hegin  their  study  of  French  in  the 
UniTeraity  will  begin  with  Course  1.  Those  who  receiye  credit 
for  one  unit  of  French  on  admission  will  begin  with  Course  8; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  Course  5: 
those  who  receive  credit  for  three  unite  will  begin  with  Course 
7, 8, 10  or  11. 

NoTB  8.— Courses  1  and  2  are  to  be  taken  in  successive 
Quarters.  No  credit  is  given  for  Course  1  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  Course  2. 

1.  Elementary  French.— The  two  Majors  of  Courses 
1  and  2  are  to  be  taken  in  consecutive  Quarters. 
Summer  Quarter — 
Sec.  a  (Men);  8:00 
Sec.  6(Tromen);  8:00 

Mb.  David  and  Dr.  Nsff 
Autumn  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  b  {Men);  8:30  and  11:00 
Sees,  c,  d  {Women);  8:30  and  11:00 

AssisTAKT  Pbofbsbob  Wallacb 
Mb.  BuoHAiVAif 


Winter  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  h  {Men);  8:30  and  12:00 
Sees,  c,  d  (Women);  8:30  and  12:00 

Mb.  Babcock  and  Mb.  BnoHANAif 

2.  Elementary  French. — (Continued). 

Summer  Quarter;  9:00  Db.  Nbff 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30  Mb.  Buohanak 

Winter  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  &  (Ifen);   8:30  and  11:00 

Sees.  Cy  d  (Women);  8:30  and  11:00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wallace 
Mb.  Buchanan 


Mb.  Williamson 


Mb.  Williamson 
Spring  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  h  (Men);  8:30  and  12: 00 
Sees,  c,  d  { Women);  8:30  and  12:00 

Mb.  Buchanan  and  Mb. 

Intermediate  French. —  Grammar,  composition, 
and  reading.  Texts  for  the  year  1906-7  will  be 
selected  from  the  following  list :  Le  Voyage  de 
Monsieur  Perriehon;  La  Poudre  aux  yeux; 
Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur4;  Les  Conies  Fantas- 
tiques;   Colomba;   Sans  Famille;   Le  Crime 
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de  8ylve$tre  B<mnard;  Le  Pay$  de  France 
(Foncin);  Le  Tintr  de  la  France  (Bruno). 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter;  10:30  Dr.  Nbpf 

Autumn  Quarter — 

Sea  a  {Men);  9: 90  Mb.  Williamson 

Sec.  h  {Women);  9:90  Dr.  Nxvf 

Winter  Quarter;  9:90  Mb.  Baboook 

Spring  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  {Men);  8:90  Mb.  Williamson 

Sec.  6  {Women);  8:90 

Sec.  e;  11:00  Mb.  Williamson 

4.  Adranced    French.— Idioms,   synonyms,   diction. 

Characteristic  French  prose  and  poetry  form  a 
basis  for  more  advanced  language  study.  Texts 
for  1906-7  will  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  Le  Oendre  de  M,  Poirier;  Le  Monde  oU 
Von  t^ennuie;  BataiUe  desDamee;  Un  Beau 
Mariage;  Lettres  de  num  Moulin:  Le  Petit 
Choee;  Eug4nie  Orandet. 
Summer  Quarter ;  10:90 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Wallace 
Autumn  Quarter;  8:90  Db.  Nbff 

Winter  Quarter ;  9:90        Mb.  Williamson 
Spring  Quarter ;  9:90         Mb.  Williamson 

5.  Modem  French  Verse. — ^A  study  of  modem  nar- 

rative and  lyric  poets.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  11:90 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Wallace 
Autumn  Quarter;  8:30  Mr.  Williamson 
Winter  Quarter;  12: 00  Mb.  Williamson 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30  Mb.  Buchanan 

6.  Modem  French  Prose. — A  study  of  French  dra- 

matic masterpieces  and  modern  novels. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter;  9:00  Mb.  David 

Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00  Db.  Nbtf 

Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Wallace 

Spring  Quarter;  11:00  Mr.  Babcock 

For  the  Senior  Colleges  (Prerequisite:  6  Majore) 

7.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.— A  general  view 

of  modem  French  literature.  Representative 
works  will  be  read,  partly  in  class,  partly  as  out- 
side reading.    Essay  writing. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:90 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 

8.  Practice  in  Speaking  and  Writing  French.— A 

supplementary  practical  course.    Oral  and  writ- 


ten   reproduction    of   stories.     Memorizing  of 
prose  and  poetry.    Dictation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:90 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9: 90 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 


9.  Elementary  Training  Course  in  French.— This 
course  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  French.  It  offers  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  French  syntax,  a  study  of  the 
essentials  of  pronounciation  and  versification, 
and  an  introduction  to  French  pedagogical  bib- 
liography. Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

Mr.  David 

I.  Courses  in  French  Language  and  Composition 

for  the  Senior  Ooiitg^a 
10.  Conrs  de  Style.—Principes  g^ntoiuz,  ezercices 
pratiques  de  composition  frangaise. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Dr.  Duredout 

II.   Courses  in  French  Literature 
For  tko  Sontor  QoUogoa  (FrereQuiiite :  6  Majors) 

II.  Th6Atre  de  Molidre.— La  commie  anz  temps  de 

Molitoe.  Etude  des  principales  comedies  et  lec- 
ture rapide  de  quelques  autres. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9: 90 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 

12.  Ecrivains  dassiqnes  dn  17*  siMe^— I,  Comeille 

et  Racine— chef -d'oeuvres  tragiques.  II,  Pascal, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Boesuet,  La  Bruydre.  On 
^tudiera  altemativement  lee  deux  groupes. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:90 
Dr.  Doueedout 

13.  Ecrivains   dn   18   siMe. — Etude   de   Marivauz, 

Beaumarchais,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  A. 
Ch^nier,  Voltaire.  Ann^  1907-^:  Etude  de 
Regnard,  Le  Sage,  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 

Mj. 
Dr.  Dubbdout 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

14.  Ecrivains   de   I'Ecole    Romantiqne. — V.    Hugo, 

Lamartine,  Vigny,  Musset,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
G.  Sand,  etc.— KBUvres  caract^rietiques. 

Assistant  Professor  Walijios 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906>7] 

15.  Ecrivains  Franks  depuis  1850.— Critiques,  pontes, 

romanciers — lectures  choisies. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
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16.  Antenrs  Conteinporairet.~Lecturee  choicies. 

Ifj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 


AdoQHMil  8milor  Colitge  El99tl999  (Prereqiisite:  9  Maiora) 

21.  La  Litt^ratnre   Fran^aise   an    17*    sidde.— Lea 

moralifltea:  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La 
Bruy^re.  L'floquence  religieuee:  Boeauet  et 
Bourdaloue.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Db.  Dubsdout 

22.  La  Litt^ratnre  PranqUae  ao  18*  siMe.—  Evolu- 

tion du  roman:  Le  Sage,  Provost,  J.-J.  Rous- 
seau,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  DuBaDOUT 

23.  La  Litt6ratnre   Fran^aise   ao  19*  siMe.~His- 

toire  de  la  critique:  Mme  de  StaAl,  Chateau- 
briand, Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  etc. 

Db.  Dubedout 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

30.  Le  aeiaitae  SiMe  en  France.— Originea  du  daaai- 

cisme  en  France;  langue  et  litt^rature. 

Assooiatb  Pbopbssor  Jenkins 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

For  tk$  BraiiMat$  Sdiool 

25.  Trag^die   et   Drame,  L — Histoire   critique  dee 

th^ries  dramatiquea  depuis  le  XVII*  sitele 
jusqu'ft  nos  jours.  Recherches  ft  fairs  sur 
quelques  points  sp^ciauz  sous  la  direction  et 
avec  le  conoours  du  professeur. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Dr.  Dubbdout 

26.  Trag6die  et  Drame,  IL — Le  cours  pr^c^ent  sera 

continue.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2: 00 

Db.  Dubbdout 

III.  Coubsbs  in  Phonbtios,  Vebsifioation,  and  thk 

HI8TOBT  OF  THB  FbBNOH  LaNOUAGS 
For  th9  senior  Qollog—  (PreroQiiiflite :  9  Majors) 

31.  French  Phonetica  and  Prosody.— (a)  An  acquaint- 

ance with  the  elements  of  phonetics  is  considered 
essential  to  a  correct  understandingof  the  French 
sounds,  and  a  great  help  in  teaching  French  pro- 
nunciation. The  works  of  Victor,  Paaey,  Rous- 
selot,  etc.  (&)  The  structure  of  Romance  poetry; 
the  points  of  contact  of  Romance  and  English 
metrics.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Jknkinb 
33.  History  of  the  French  Language.  — A  descriptive 
course  on  the  origin  and  general  history  of 


standard  French,  intended  also  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  methods  used  in  historical  grammar. 
Nyrop,  Qrammaire  historique,  1  (26me  M.). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assooiatb  PBorassoB  Jbnkins 

For  the  Braduato  Sckooi 

41.  Old  French :  Elementary  Course. — Grammar  and 
reading.    Constans,  Chre$U>fnathie  de  Vaneien 

francais,  dime  4d^  1906. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 

Db. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Jenkins 

43,44.  Historical  French  Grammar,  I  and  IL  — Nyrop. 
Orammaire  hUtorique,  Tomes  I(2&me  ^)  et  II. 
Darmesteter,  Orammaire  hUtarique,  4&me  par- 
tie.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Old  French  (see 
Course  41)  is  prerequisite. 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Jbnkins 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

46.  MedisTal  French  Literature.— The  literature  of 
the  period  from  Machault  to  Villon;  the  French 
pre-Renaissance.  The  ManwUe  of  Paris  and 
Heuckenkamp;  Villon's  poems,  ed.  von  Wurz- 
bach,  Erlangen,  1903. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Jbnkins 

48.  Old  French  Seminar.  —The  dialects  prominent  in 
the  literature  of  the  Xllth  century;  the  origins 
of  standard  French,  its  dialectical  basis  and  the 
causes  of  its  predominance.  SuchieTtAl^franzd' 
•isehe  Orammatik,  1, 1893. 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Jenkins 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 

IV.    Coubsbs  in  Italian  and  Spanish 
For  tk§  Sonlor  Collogoa 
51.  Elementary  Italian.— Grandgenfs  Oramtnar,  se- 
lected readings.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Howland 

54.  Intermediate  Italian.— Modem  Novels  and  come- 
dies. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  PaoFasdOB  Howland 

59.  Dante.—X*/n/8mo(Scartazzini's edition).  Prima- 
rily for  graduates. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Uowland 
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71.  Elementary  Spanish.— Gieee,  A   First  Spanish     06. 
Book  and  Reader, 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Pibtsoh. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2.-00 

Mb.  BnoHANAif         ^ 
68. 
74.    Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar  and 

composition;   reading   of   modern   novels  and 
dramas.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 

AssociATB  Pbofxssob  Pibtsoh 
79.  Spanish  Classics.— The  life  and  works   of   Cer- 
vantes.    Selected  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon.     These  subjects   are  treated  alter- 
nately.   PrimarUy  for  Graduates. 

Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Pibtsoh 

For  tk9  Braduatt  School 
49.  Old  ProTen^.— Old  Provencal  literature  and  its 
influence  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Appel,  Pro- 
venzalisehe  Chrestomathie  (Leipzig,  1902). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Pdbtsch 
61.  Old     Italian    Readings.— Monaci»    Orestomazia 
italiana  deiprimi  seeoli. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  12: 00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Howlam  d 

63.  Historical     Italian   Grammar.— Phonology   and 

morphology,  especially  of  the  Tuscan  dialects. 

Meyer-Labke,  OratnmcUiea  storico-eomparata 

delta  lingua  italiana  (Torino,  1901). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Assistaiit  Pbofbssob  Howlaitd 


History  of  Old  Italian  Literature.— From  the 
beginnings  to  Dante.  Lectures.  Bartoli,  Gas- 
pary,  and  other  works  of  reference. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Howlah d 

68.  Italian  Seminar. —  Petrarca:  the  works  in  Latin 
and  in  Italian.  Mj 

Assistaiit  Pbofbssob  Howlaitd 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

81.  Old  Spanish  Readings.— Interpretation  of  selec- 
tions from  Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebueh.  (Leip- 
zig, 1890).  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  3:00 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Pdbtsch 

83.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar.  —  Sounds  and  Inflec- 
tions. Lectures  and  practical  exercises  on  Old 
Spanish  Texts.  R  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Manuai 
elemental  de  Oramdtiea  hist&rica  espafioku 
(Madrid,  1905.)  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3.-00 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Pibtsoh 

86.  History  of  Old  Spanish  Literature.  —  A  review  of 
Spanish  literature  previous  to  the  classic  period. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Historia  de  la  Literatura 
espafiola    (Madrid). 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Pibtsoh 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
88.  Spanish  Seminar.  —  Bxercises,  linguistic  and  lit- 
erary, based  on  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  of 
Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hits,  ed.  Ducamin. 
Toulouse,  1901. 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Pibtsch 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
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XIV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

STARR  WILLARD  CUTTINQ,  Ph J>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  DepaHment  of  Germanie  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
^AMUIX)  VON  KL£NZ£,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Oerman  Literature. 
tHANS  M.  SCHMIDT-WARTENBERQ,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Qermanie  Philology. 
PAUL  OSEAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Germanie  Philology. 
FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanie  Philology. 
PHUilP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
MARTIN  SCHtJTZE.  PhJ).,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 
ADOLF  CHARLES  vow  NOfi,  PhJ>.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 
TORILD  ARNOLDSON,  AB.,  Instructor  in  German  and  Scandinavian  Literatures. 
HENRIETTA  KATHERINE  BECKER,  PhJ>.,  Associate  in  German, 
JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  AssociaU  in  German. 
CEEARLES  QOETTSCH,  A.B^  Associate  in  German. 
HANS  ERNST  GRONOW,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 
JOSEPH  BEIFUS,  A.B^  Assistant  in  German. 

FELLOWS,  1906-7 
MILTON  D.  BAUMGARTNER,  AM.  JACOB  HAROLD  HEINZELMAN,  A.B. 

EDWARD  JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German,  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and 
accurately,  without  translation,  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial 
inBtmction,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  offered  students  who  have  taken  these  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  elsewhere.  Prose  comiiosition,  including  trans- 
lation into  German  of  rather  difficult  English  prose  and  construction  of  original  German  essays,  is  the  prime 
feature  of  the  advanced  language  work ;  in  literature  individual  authors  or  periods  of  literary  development 
become  the  subject  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes.  A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic 
reeourcee  of  the  language  will  be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  Majors),  plus  at  least  eight  Senior  College  elective  Majors, 
or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to  the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from 
other  institutions,  whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  may 
be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College  electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of 
Graduate  students  in  the  Department.  One  Senior  College  elective  (Course  11)  may  be  accredited  to  the  Grad- 
uate student  as  resident  work. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  acquaint  the  student 
already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the  German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and 
linguistic  development  within  the  Teutonic  field,  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of  students,  who 
have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training,  in  the  investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics, 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  metrics,  style,  text  criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  literary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in  the  more  special  and  detailed 
features  of  the  work.    Still  more  personal  direction  is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 


•Radffned. 
tAbMnt  on  leaye. 
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The  Mcuter^s  degree,— When  Qermanic  Languages  and  Literatures  are  chosen,  either  as  the  secondary  ntb- 
Ject,  or  as  one  of  three  co-ordinate  subjects,  at  least  three  elementary  graduate  Majors  must  be  taken,  including 
Gothic.  The  minimum  requirements  with  Qermanic  Languages  and  Literatures  hB  principal  subject  are  seven 
graduate  Majors,  including  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  History  of  the  German  Language,  Outline  Course  in 
German  Literature,  and  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  StU,  plus  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  presented  by  the  candidate  at  least  two  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which, 
the  degree  may  be  conferred. 

The  Doctor* s  degree, — The  requirements  are:  (1)  A  thorough  command  of  oral  and  written  modem  German. 
(2)  Acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  (e.  g.,  Course  141).  -  (3)  Acquaintance  with 
the  general  development  of  the  German  language  (e.  g.,  Courses  103, 104, 105, 107).  (4)  More  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  language  or  of  the  literature,  according  to  the  prevailing  trend  of  the  student's  special 
work.  (6)  Minute  acquaintance  of  the  period  within  which  the  materials  of  the  student's  dissertation  lie. 
(6)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  and  presented  by 
the  candidate  at  least  four  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  may  be  conferred.  (7)  A  satis- 
factory examination. 

•  Since  the  Department  expects  primarily  in  the  candidate  some  capacity  for  independent  thinking,  and  for 
the  successful  investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  linguistic  or  literary  problems,  and  since  it  never  recommends 
conferring  the  degree  for  the  mere  faithful  and  accurate  performance  of  a  prescribed  amount  of  work,  no 
estimate  of  the  maximum  time  required  to  prepare  for  the  examination  can  be  given.  Three  years  are  the 
usual  minimum. 

Fellowships  are  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University.  Circulars  relating 
to  this  subject  will  be  sent  on  application. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student  who  has  received  the 
Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then  ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon :  (a)  the 
completion  of  the  required  Junior  College  German,  including  Courses  XIV,  4,  5,  6,  with  grade  not  lower  than 
B ;  and  (b)  a  written  and  oral  examination,  to  be  conducted  in  German,  on  some  work  to  be  announced  each 
year  by  this  Department.  This  work  is  for  the  year  1906-7  Franz  Grillparzer's  Der  arme  Spielmann 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).    Candidates  will  consult  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October  to  July).  This  award  is  based :  (a)  upon  the  completion  of 
at  least  eighli  Senior  College  Majors,  including  Course  XIV,  11 ;  and  (6)  a  written  and  oral  examination  to  be 
conducted  in  German,  on  some  theme  to  be  announced  each  year  by  the  Department.  The  theme  for  the 
year  1906-7  will  be  ''Die  musikalischen  Elemente  der  Heineschen  Lyrik."  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

The  Conrad  Seipp  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Seipp, — Three  prizes  of  $3,000,  $2,000,  and 
$1,000  respectively  are  offered  in  a  competition  open  to  all,  save  the  German  Consul  at  Chicago,  the  German 
Consul-General  in  New  Y'ork,  and  the  Judges  of  Prizes,  for  the  three  best  Monographs  upon  the  subject:  '*The 
German  Element  in  the  United  States,  with  Especial  Reference  to  its  Political,  Moral,  Social,  and  Educational 
Influence."    Circulars  containing  particulars  sent  on  application. 

Library, — ^Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Julius  Bosenwald  the  Department  has  been  able  to  purchase  the 
library  of  the  late  Professor  Michael  Bernays,  embracing  about  nine  thousand  volumes.  Texts  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  classics  in  Germany,  of  the  German  Romanticists,  and  of  later  nineteenth-century  writers  are  the 
basis  of  the  collection.  It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  investigations  in  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  whole  is  supplemented  by  numerous  texts  of  the  French  classics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  of  medisBval  Italian  poets.  Mr.  Paul  O.  Stensland  has  generously  given  the  University 
a  valuable  collection  of  about  twelve  hundred  texts  and  investigations  for  work  in  Scandinavian  languages  and 
literatures.  These  recent  additions  increase  the  size  of  the  Germanic  library  to  a  total  of  about  seventeen 
thousand  volumes.  This  collection  and  the  libraries  of  the  English  and  Romance  departments  are  in  adjoining 
rooms  and  are  administered  as  one.  The  libraries  of  other  departments  as  of  History,  Philosophy,  the  Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures,  and  also  the  Newberry  Library,  the  Crerar  Library,  and  the  Public  Library  <^  the 
City  of  Chicago  supplement  for  the  student  the  value  of  the  Germanic  library. 
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A  series  of  literary  and  linguistic  studies  by  instructors  and  students  of  the  Department  will  appear  at 
irregular  intervals  through  the  University  Press. 

Three  numbers  of  this  series,  (1)  Der  Conjunktiv  bet  Hartmann  von  Aue,  by  Professob  CuTniio, 
(2)  Vemer'i  Law  in  Oothie  and  Tfie  Reduplicating  Verbs  in  Oermanie,  by  Assistant  Professor  Fbanois 
AsBUBT  Wood,  and  (3)  Inedita  de$  Heinrich  Kaufringer,  by  Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenbebo, 
have  already  been  published.  Volume  VII  of  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University,  published  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  contains  the  following  papers  by  members  of  the  Department :  T?ie  Treatment  of  Nature  in 
the  Works  of  Nicolaus  Lenau:  An  Essay  in  Interpretation^  by  Associate  Pbofessob  von  Elenze  (pp.  27-109); 
Concerning  the  Modem  Oerman  Relatives  **Das"  and  **  Was"  in  Clauses  Dependent  upon  Substantivized 
AdffectiveSf  by  Pbofessob  Cutting  (pp.  111-31) ;  Studies  in  Popular  Poetry,  by  Assistant  Pbofessob  Allen 
(pp.  133-55).  • 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other  advanced  students,  and  all  instruct- 
ors of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each  Quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and 
orifi^al  papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular  work  of  the  members. 
-  The  Oerman  Conversation  Club  is  an  organization  of  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  students  under  the 
leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Department.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  Ger- 
man language  as  a  vehicle  of  oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic  credit,  is  prized  as  a  privilege  that 
supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased  Sprachfertigkeit  and  SpraehgefUhL 


COURSBS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


I.    Juniob  College  Coubsbs 

L  Elementary  Conrte  in  German. — The  two  Majors 
of  Courses  1  and  2  are  to  be  taken  in  successive 
quarters. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 


Summer  Quarter- 
Sec,  a,  8:30 

Sec.  &,  8:30 
Autumn  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,   8:30 

Sec.  &,   8:30 

Sec.  c,  8:30 

Seed,  8:30 
Winter  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,   8:30 

Sec.&,  8:30 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Autumn  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,   8:30 

Sec.  &,  9:30 
Winter  Quarter — 

Sec.  a,   9:30 

Sec.  6,  8:30 

Sec.  c,  8:30 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30 


Mb.  Gbonow 
Mb.  Goettsch 

Db.  von  Noft 
Db.  Meteb 
Mb.  Beifus 

Mb.  Gbonow 

Mb.  Gbonow 

Db.  von  No6 

Pbofessob  Cutting 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Mb.  Goettsch 

Mb.  Qoettsoh 
Mb.  Beifus 

Mb.  Gbonow 

Db.  Meteb 

Mb.  Goettsch 

Db.  von  Noi 


Intermediate  German.— This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  2,  devoted  to  inductive  reading  of 
modem  prose.  Mj.    Every  Quarter ;  9: 30 


Summer  Quarter        First  Term,  Mb.  Beifus 
Second  Term,  Mb.  Abnoldson 
Autumn  Quarter  Mb.  Goettsch 

Winter  Quarter  Mb.  Goettsch 

Spring  Quarter  Db.  Meteb 

Elementary  German  Composition.— The  essential 
feature  of  the  student's  work  in  this  course  is 
the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose, 
with  variations  along  a  widening  range  of  syntax 
and  idiom.    {Freie  Reproduktion,) 

Mj.    Every  Quarter ;  9: 30 
Summer  Quarter  Mb.  Gbonow 

Autumn  Quarter 
Sec.  a  Db.  von  Noft 

Sec.  b  Db.  Meteb 

Winter  Quarter,  Sec.  a     Pbofessob  Cutting 
Sec.  b  Mb.  Beifus 

Spring  Quarter  Mb.  Beifus 

Modern  Prose  Readings.— The  special  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  afford,  through  the  study  of 
moderately  difficult  interesting  prose,  systematic 
drill  in  word-composition,  word-derivation,  the 
relationship  of  English  and  German  words,  and 
the  principles  of  elementary  syntax. 

Mj.     Every  Quarter;  11:00 
Mb.  Goettsch 
Mb.  Beifus 
Mb.  von  No6 
Db.  Meteb 


Summer  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 


6.  German  Comedies. —  Reading   and  discussion  of 
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selected  modem  comedies  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature, 
and  imparts  to  him  an  appreciation  and  control 
of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter;  11:00 
Summer  Quarter        First  Term,  Mr.  Bsifus 
Second  Term,  Mb.  Abnoldson 
Autumn  Quarter  Mb.  (Qbomow 

Winter  Quarter 

AssiSTAifT  Pbofessob  Ebbn 
Spring  Quarter  Mb.  Bbifus 

II.    Sbniob  Collbob  Coubsbb 

BUOUP  A.     RHBTOMQ 

11.  Aolt&tse  and  Stilabungen.— Oral  and  written 
criticism  of  brief  daily  themes  upon  subjects 
suggested  by  the  instructor.  Freie  Reproduk- 
tion.  Discussion  of  German  synonyms,  the 
more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  style.  Open  to  Graduate  students  upon 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  11:00 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
AssifiTAirr  Pbofbssob  Kbbn 

eitOUP  B,  COUMEB  IM  UTEHATUHE 
(a)  Lowtr  Siilor 
21,  22.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Litera- 
ture.— Informal  talks  in  German  about  the  main 
movements  and  products  of  the  national  litera- 
ture, supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and 
quizzes.  2Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  8:30 

Spring  Quarter ;  11: 00 
Db.  Mbtbb 

23.  Glimpses  of  German  Life  and  Cnltnre.— Talks  in 

German  on  the  Germany  of  today  considered 
from  the  geographical,  historical,  literary,  and 
cultural  point  of  view.  Based  on  Paszkowski's 
LeUbuch  zur  EinfUhrung  in  die  Kenntnis 
Deutschlanda. 

Pbofbssob  Cuttikq 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

24.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works.— Lectures.    Thomas's 

Schiller^a  Life  ajid  Works  and  KUhnemann's 
Schiller.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Pbofbssob  Cuttinq 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  Daring  the  War  of 
Liberation. — A  discussion  of  the  German  people's 
share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims 
and  hopes  of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 


expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary 
song. 

Pbofbssob  Curriifo 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann and  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's 

Ballads.  The  reading  of  these  pieces  will  be 
supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballade. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30 
AssisTAiiT  Pbofbssob  Allbh 

28.  Schiller's  Later  Dramas.— A  consideration  of  the 

plots  and  characters  of  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Braut 
von  Me$8in<h  and  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Pbofbssob  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparxer. — A  reading  course  in  the 

dramatic  writings  of  these  two  great  post-classi- 
cal German  dramatists. 

AssisTAiTT  Pbofbssob  Allbn 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

31.  Goethe's  **Goets"  and  "Egmont."— Studied  as 

the  dramatic  expression  of  the  poet's  period  of 
storm  and  stress. 

Db.  vom  No6 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  **Tas80."— Studied  as 

the  dramatic  expression  of  the  poef  s  clasBical 
period. 

Pbofbssob  CuTnito. 

33.  Lessing's  Dramas. — The  reading  and  interpreta- 

tion of  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  with .  informal 
talks  in  German  upon  the  relation  of  the  play 
to  the  author's  dramatic  theory. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8: 30 
Pbofbssob  Cuttino 

(6)  Upp0r  Senior 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the 

principal  phases  and  general  cultural  significance 
of  Goethe*s  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ing, and  reports.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Db.  SohOtze 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.— Reading  of  the  Reiee- 

bilder  and  the  Buck  der  Lieder  will  be  accom- 
panied by  investigation  of  the  poet*s  sources  and 
literary  technique. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Allbn 

43.  German  Short^tory.— A  study  of  its  origin  and 

its   development   in  the   nineteenth    century. 
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(Kleist,  Eiichendorff,  Hoffmann,  Riehl,  Storm, 
C.  F.  Meyer,  Keller,  Fontane,  Wildenbruch.) 

Dr.  von  No6 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

45.  German  Lyrical  Poetrj. — Selected  poems  will  be 

read  in  class  and  discassed  with  reference  to 
the  relations  between  the  general  cultural 
development  and  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany; 
to  the  personalities  of  individual  poets,  and  to 
the  development  of  lyrical  forms.  Lectures 
and  reports.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Dr.SohOtzb 

46.  Lessini^'s  Later  Dramas.— A  presentation  of  the 

salient  features  of  Leesing's  dramatic  theory,  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and 
characters  of  Minna  von  Bamhelm^  Emilia 
QaMHj  and  Nathan  der  WeiMe, 

PB09K880B  CxTTTUfO 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — ^A  study  of  the  development  of 

Goethe  as  a  dramatist.  Dr.  SohOtzb 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
4a  Goethe's  Storm  and  Stress  Period.— The  political, 
social,  educational,  and  literary  protest  against 
tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things,  characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with  Goethe's 
share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writ- 
ings. Profkssob  Cirmifo 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

49.  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies.— The 

influence  upon  Goethe  of  surroundings,  occupa- 
tion, and  friendship,  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plicity, regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  con- 
nection with  Iphigenief  Tasso,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.  Pbofbssor  Cuttinq 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

50.  Schiller's    Early    Dramas.— A  consideration   of 

Schiller's  dramatic  expression  of  the  storm  and 
stress  spirit  in  his  plajrs  Die  Rdvber,  Fiesko,  and 
Kabale  ufid  Liebe, 

Professor  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
62.  Schiller's  "  WaUenstein."— Discussion  of  the 
causes,  course,  and  effects  upon  Europe,  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social 
background  of  the  picture  presented  in  this  dra- 
matic trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as  com- 
pared with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompa- 
nies the  reading  of  the  text. 

Assistant  Profkssor  Kern 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190&-6] 


53.  Grillparser's  Dramas. — A  careful  study  of  these 

dramas  as  examples  of  literary  art,  and  as 
organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  develop- 
ment and  of  the  important  factors  in  the  culture 
of  his  time.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11.-00 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

Dr.  SohCtzk 

54.  Contemporary  German  Dramas.  —  Interpretative 

readings  of  representative  modern  dramas.     Mj 

Dr.  ScHt^rzB 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6] 

eifOUP  0.    COUMES  FOU  nACHERS 
Upp0r  Swilor  and  Qraduate 

60.  The  Classical  Period  of  German  Literature.— Lea- 
sing, Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller.  A  dis- 
cussion of  their  principal  works  with  reference 
to  methods  of  teaching  German  literature. 
Open  to  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9: 90 

Dr.  von  No6 

(See  announcements  of  the  School  of  Education) 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language.— There  is  a 

growing  conviction  that  a  knowledge,  however 

elementary,    of    the  historic   development   of 

German     is   a    necessity   for   the    intelligent 

teaching  of   the   spoken   idiom.     The   course 

is  arranged  with  regard  to  the  special  needs  of 

the  teacher  in  the  classroom.    The  lectures  will 

be  based  upon  Behaghel's  Deut$eJie  Sprache, 

with  frequent  reference   to   the   best   known 

school  grammars.     An  acquaintance  with  the 

older  periods  of  German,  though  desirable,  is 

not  required.    Open  to  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Proprssor  Ksrn 
(See  announcements  of  the  School  of  Education) 
The  attention  of  students  in  Germanics  is  especially 
called  to  Course  XIII,  31,  French  Phonetics  and  Ver> 
sification. 

III.    Graduatr  Courses 

OHOUP  a,    C0UH8E8  FOU  teachem 

100.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  (A  Study  of 
Methods).— Lectures  on  the  most  important 
methods  of  modem  language  instruction.  Ped- 
agogic treatment  of  the  main  difficulties  of  pro- 
nunciation, grammar,  and  vocabulary.  Selection 
and  criticism  of  textbooks.  Discussions  on 
sight-reading,  essay-writiog,  and  kindred  topics. 
Occasional  opportunity  for  practice  teaching. 
Textbooks:  Bahlsen,  The  Teaching  of  Modem 
Languages,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Brebner,  The  Method 
of  Teaching  Modem  Languages  in  Oermany, 
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London,  1901;  Methodn  of  Teaching  Modem 
Languages,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  189a 

This  course  will  be  given  in  English;  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Grerman  and  French  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
AssiSTAivT  Pbofbssob  Kbbn 

101.  Dentscher  Satsban  and  Stil.— A  sequent  of 
Course  11.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  develop 
an  instinct  for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the 
niceties  of  style,  by  discussing,  varying,  and  in- 
dependently reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students  who  have  taken  Course 
11.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Ebbn 

OROUF  B,    OOUR8£8  IN  UMQUI8TIC8 

103.  Gothic — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology, 

morphology,  and  syntax  in  connection  with  the 

reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation 

ofUlfila&  Mj.     Bummer  Quarter;  1:30 

Autumn  Quarter ;  2: 00 

AssisTAiiT  Pbofbssob  Wood 

101.  Old   High  German. — ^The   reading  of  selections 

from  'Btwxnxi^B  AlihochdeuUcheB  Lesebueh,  with 

reference  to  the  same  author's  AUhoehdeuteche 

Orammatik,    This  course  is  a  natural  sequent 

of  Course  103.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2.-00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 

105.  Middle  High  German. —  An  introductory  course 

that  includes  discipline  in  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy, and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  read- 
ing of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Hein- 
rieh  (ed.  Wackemagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  Qerman  prose  composition  is  afforded 
by  translation  of  the  mediaeval  into  the  modern 
idiom. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kbbn 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

106.  Early  New  High  German.— -After  a  rapid  survey 

of  the  Middle  High  German  grammar,  the  forms 
of  the  transition  period  will  be  studied  with  the 
help  of  some  text  of  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  11  .KX) 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kbbn 

107.  Geschichte  der  dentschen  Sprache. — Vorlesungen 

im  Anschluss  an  Behaghei's  Artikei  in  Paul's 
Orundriss,  I,  pp.  526-633.  Bine  zusammen- 
hAngende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hoch- 
deutschen  Schriftsprache. 


Eenntnis  dee   Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen 
und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  vorausgeeetzt. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kbbn 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
106.  Introdnction  to  Germanic  Philology.— A  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  one  Germanic  dialect  is  a  pre- 
requisite. Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
109.  Old  Saxon.— The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthau- 
sen*s  AltedcJisisehes  Elementarbueh,    Equally 
valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  Ger- 


AssiSTANT  Pbofbssob  Wood 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — ^The  work  will  be  based  on 

LQbben's  Mittelniederdeutsehe  Orammatik. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

111.  Middle  Low  Franconian.— The  work  will  be  based 

on  Martin's  Reinaert, 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

112.  Old  Norse.— The  work  will  be  based  on  B.  Kahle* 

Altisldndi$c?iee  Elementarbueh,  A  knowledge 
of  Gothic  is  desirable. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9.*00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology.— With  a  Gothic 

text  for  a  basis,  this  course  aims  to  show  the 
relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  the  interrelation  of 
the  Germanic  languages.  Problems  in  pho- 
nology, morphology,  and  semasiology  will  be 
studied.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 

[Four  hours  weekly] 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 

252.  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects.— 

A  careful  study  of  specimens  of  the  principal 

Old  High  German  Dialects  with  reference  to 

their  relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 

[Four  hours  weekly] 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 

enOUP  C.     OOUMES  m  UURATURE 

141.  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  End  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  —  Lectures.  Scherer, 
Qeechichte  der  deuUehen  Litterattir  and 
Francke,  History  of  Qerman  Literature  as  De- 
termined by  Social  Forces,    The  course  will 
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acqaaint  the  student  with  the  most  important 
moyements  in  the  evolution  of  Qerman  literary 
life.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  ll.*00 

ASSIBTANT  PbOFSSSOB  AlLBN 

142.  History  of  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.— Lectures.  Identical 
in  aim  and  method  with  Course  141  of  which  it 
is  a  natural  sequent.  This  course  is  open,  how- 
ever, to  students  who  have  not  taken  the  former 
one.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  ll.OO 

Assistant  Pbovbssor  Aixmn 

145.  Germanische  Mythologie.— Vorlesungen  mit  Zu- 
grundelegung  von  Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's 
QrundrUs,  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2KX) 

Pbofbssob  Cnmifo 

150.  Geschichte  der  Mittelhochdentschen  Litteratnr. 

Vorlesungen  mit  tJbungen. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 

PbOPBSSGB  CUTTDfO 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

151.  The   Nibelongenlied.— A    critical    study   of   its 

legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its 
composition,  and  of  its  language.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite 

for  the  course. 

Pbopessob  Cutting 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

152.  The  German  Epic— A  survey  of  Elarly  Germanic 

balladry  will  be  followed  by  the  reading  and 
study  of  selected  passages  from  the  medisdval 
courtly  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  class. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  4:90 
Assistant  Pbopessob  Allbn 

154.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.— Vorlesungen  tlber 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  unter  Bertlcksich- 
tigung  seiner  BeziehuDgen  zu  frQheren  und 
spAteren  Dichtern. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Pbopbssor  Cutting 

160.  Dentsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  laoo  bis 
znm  Jahre  1550. —  Lectures  upon  the  great  cul- 
tural movements  of  this  period  within  the 
bounds  of  the  old  German  Empire. 

Professor  Cutting 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

163A.  The  Older  German  Volkslied.— A  history  of 
German  popular  song  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Character 
and  origin  of  the  Volkslied,     Consideration  of 


its  importance  in  the  history  of  German  life,  art, 
and  literature. 

Assistant  E^ofbssob  Allen 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

163B.  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — Its  in- 
fluence upon  the  poetical  writings  of  Goethe, 
the  Romantic  School,  and  the  Swabian  School. 
A  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  mod- 
em German  lyric  and  ballad. 

Assistant  Pbopessob  Allbn 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the 
Drama. — ^A  discussion  of  the  ripening  views  of 
the  dramatist  in  the  light  of  his  earlier  and 
later  theory  and  practice. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Pbofbssob  Cutting 

177.  Herder  and  the  '*  Storm  and  Stress  "  Movement. 
—Herder's  work  is  to  the  study  of  cultural  his- 
tory in  Germany  what  Darwin's  is  to  that  of 
modern  natural  science.  A  thorough  study  of 
any  of  the  subsequent  movements  in  German 
literature,  especially  of  the  Classical  era  and  the 
Romantic  School,  leads  inevitably  back  to  his 
evolutionary  theory,  and  inquiry  into  this 
theory  as  expressed  in  his  works  and  reflected, 
in  its  most  uncompromising  applications,  in  the 
works  of  the  *' Storm  and  Stress"  movement,  is 
fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  modern 
German  literature.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Db.  SchOtze 

181.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy, 

from  the  Death  of  Lessing  to  1848.— The 
Classical  era  of  German  literature,  and  the 
Romantic, movements  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France  cannot  be  understood  without  a  study 
of  the  principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous 
philosophic  thought.  It  is  to  fill  the  gap 
between  technical  courses  in  Philosophy  of  this 
period  on  the  one  hand,  and  purely  literary 
courses  on  the  other,  that  this  course  is  offered. 
Lectures  in  English,  assigned  reading,  and 
reports.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Db.  SohCtzb 

182.  Bibliographische  Ubungen  in  nenerer  deutscher 

Litteratur.— Open  to  advanced  Seniors  and  to 

Graduate  students.  M 

Winter  Quarter;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4:00-5:00 

Db.  von  N06 
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204.  History  of  the  Germaii  Norel.—A  survey  in  out- 

line of  the  development  of  German  prose  fiction 
from  medi»val  times  to  Goethe  will  precede  an 
intensive  study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel  from 
Werther  to  the  present. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  4:00 

ASSISTAKT  PbOFBSSOB  AlLSN 

205.  Das  dentsche  Drama  von  den  ersten  AnflLngen 

bis  sum  Jahre  1550. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Pbofbssob  Cutthio 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190e-7J 

206.  History  of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth 

and  Eighteenth  Centories.— A  study  of  French 
pseudo-classical  inflnences  in  Germany,  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Pbofbssob  Cuttino 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
208.  History  of  the  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
under  the  Influence   of  Romanticism:  Kleist, 
Hebbel,  Grillparser,  Otto  Lndwig,  Wagner. 

Db.  SOHt^TZB 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
210.  The  Modem  German  Drama.— The  evolution  of 
sociological  and  artistic  tendencies  in  the  mod- 
em drama  beginning  with  Ibsen. 

Db.  SoHtrzB 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany.— A  comparison  of  the 

theories  of  extraneous  origin  for  Minnesang,  to- 
gether with  an  investigation  of  early  German 
folk- poetry  and  of  the  lyrics  in  the  CkirminaBU' 
rana,  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French,  while 
highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this 
course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Wednesdays,  2:00-4:00 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofbssob  Aixbiv 

262.  Das  englische  Drama   in  Dentschland    im    16. 

und  17.  Jahrhundert— Eiin  vergleichendee  Stu- 
dium  der  englischen  und  der  deutschen  Bllhne 
uqter  BertXcksichtigung  der  englischen  EomO- 
dianten  und  ihrer  Nachf olger. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Wednesdays,  2:00-4:00 
Pbofbssob  Cumifo 

263.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama.— An  examina- 

tion of  Lessing's  writings  for  evidence  as  to  his 


earlier  and  later  views  on  plot,  motivation,  char- 
acters, tragedy,  oomedy,  etc.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

Pbofbssob  CcrmirG 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

264.  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II.— Problems  connected 
with  the  genesis  and  interpretation  of  the  poem. 
Pbofbssob  Cuttimo 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

266.  Heine  and  Uhland.— A  study  of  the  Romantic 
Ljrric  as  exemplified  in  Wilhelm  Mtlller  and 
Eichendorff  will  precede  an  investigation  of  the 
sources  and  literary  technique  of  the  poems  of 
Heine  and  Uhland. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  Wednesday,  2:30-4:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Aixbh 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  related  courses 
in  other  Departments,  especially  valuable  to  students 
of  Germanic  Philology. 

X,  1.  General  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean Philology.     Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Pbofbssob  Buck 

XV,  21, 22.  Old  English  (Elementary  Course). 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  12:00 

Mb.Botstbb 

XV,  23.  Old  English:  Poetry. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blaokbubk 

XV,  24.  Old  English  (Advanced  Course). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blaokbubn 

XV,  28.  Chancer:  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Pbofbssob  MAifi.T 

XV,  31.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Pbofbssob  Manlt 

XV,83A,B.    The  MediflBvai  Drama.  2Mj 

Winter  Quarter;  3:00 

Spring  Quarter;  11.^ 

Pbofbssob  Manlt 

XV,  84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Tolkar 
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XV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

JOHN  MATTHBWS  MANLY,  Ph,D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  {EmerUus)  of  Poetry  and  Oritieism. 

WILLIAM  DARNALL  MaoCLINTOOK,  AM.,  Professor  of  EnglUh. 

ROBERT  HBRRICK,  A.B.,  Prof essor  of  English. 

FRANCIS  ADALBERT  BLACKBURN,  PhJ>.,  AMSoeiate  Professor  of  English. 

MTRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph J)^  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D^  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVBTT,  A^.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

♦WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  English. 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A^B^  Instructor  in  English. 

PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  EnglUh. 

HENRY  PORTER  CHANDLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

tNOTT  WILLIAM  FLINT,  A..B.,  Instructor  in  EnglUh. 

EDITH  FOSTER  FLINT,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  FINCH  ROYSTER,  A.B.,  Associate  in  EnglUh. 

{CHARLES  ANDREWS  HUSTON,  A:B.,  Associate  in  English. 

DAVID  ALLAN  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Associate  in  EnglUh. 

ALBERT  ELLSWORTH  HILL,  A.B.,  AssUtant  in  English. 


ROBERT  ELKIN  NEIL  DODGE,  A.M.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  English,  Universitif  of  WUconsin 

(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
HARDIN  CRAIG,  Ph.D.,  Preceptor  in  EnglUh,  Princeton  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 


PBLLOWS.  1904-7 
MARGARET  DAVIDSON.  Ph.B.  THOMAS  ALBERT  KNOTT,  A.B. 

HERBERT  WYNFORD  HILL,  Ph.M.  MATTHEW  LYLE  SPENCER,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  required  courses  are  :  (a)  For  Junior  College  Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  and  of  Commerce  and 
Politics,  Courses  1  and  3;  (&)  for  Junior  College  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  Science,  Courses  1 
3,  and  10.    All  other  courses  are  elective. 

Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  have  the  following  opportunities  of  election :  (a)  Course  41  is  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  English  40.  (&)  Course  9  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  as  a 
flubstitute  for  Course  3.    (c)  Courses  28,  42-4d  are  open  to  those  who  have  passed  Courses  1, 3,  and  40. 

Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  have  the  following  opportunities  of  election:  (a)  Courses  4, 21,  28,  42-48, 
67, 68,  79,  80, 86,  86,  87, 102A,  106,  130,  are  open  to  all.  (b)  Courses  91,  102,  103,  are  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  three  of  the  six  historical  courses  (42-48).  (c)  Course  6  is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  Courses  1,  3, 
and  4  with  high  credit. 

Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates  devote  especial  attention  to  English  should  select  their 
work  at  first  from  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with  English 
fitudies  and  some  experience  in  work  is  presupposed  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  Graduate  students. 
The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  may  be  taken  by  Graduate  students  and 
will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees:  6.  6,  7, 21, 22, 28,  31,  42,  43, 44, 46,  47,  48,  72, 86,  86, 87A,B,  88, 90, 130, 
160.  The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  Graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly 
equipped  for  them  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24, 26, 26, 27, 27B,  29A,B,  30, 33, 34, 36A3,C,  36 
37A,B,  60, 61, 62, 64, 67, 68, 69, 62, 69,  70A,B,  73,  76,  76,  77,  80, 82,  83A,B,  84,  89, 91, 102, 103, 160, 161. 


^Absent  on  leave. 

tDeeeased. 

^Bedgned. 
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FellotvshipB  and  SeholarBhips.—ThQ  Department  is  allowed  each  year  to  recommend  especially  promising 
students  for  appointment  to  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  In  1906-7  three  Fellows  have  been  appointed. 
The  Fellowships  are  of  the  value  of  $520  each,  the  scholarships  of  $120.  Applications  for  1907-8  should  be 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  University  before  March  1,  1907.  In  assigning  the  fellowships  preference 
will  be  given  to  persons  who  have  devoted  at  least  one  year  to  graduate  study  in  English  and  who  submit 
papers  indicating  capacity  for  serious  work.  Scholarships  may  be  assigned  to  recent  graduates  from  college 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  work  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  longer  standing. 

The  Master^s  degree.  —  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  who 
has  not  the  equivalent  of  the  required  courses  in  English  and  four  of  Courses  42-48.  The  Master's  degree 
may  be  obtained  in  two  ways :  (a)  As  representing  a  continuation  of  the  College  course.  In  this  case  the 
student  must  present  three  graduate  courses  in  each  of  three  Departments  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  these  courses.  (6)  As  representing  a  certain  amount  of  specialization.  In  this  case  the  student  must 
present  seven  graduate  courses  in  one  Department,  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  special 
topic,  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  and  must  pass  an  examination  upon  the  thesis  and  the  courses 
presented.  Students  in  the  Department  of  English  desiring  the  degree  upon  either  plan  must  submit  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  reports  from  their  instructors;  otherwise  they  cannot  be  recommended  for  enrol- 
ment as  candidates.  The  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  eight  weeks  before  the  Con- 
vocation at  which  the  candidate  desires  to  receive  the  degree. 

T?ie  Doctor'a  degree, — ^All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English,  whatever  may  be  their  special 
iield  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  English  Literature  and  a  fair  equipment 
in  Old  and  Middle  English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indicated  as  represented 
by  Courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  51,  70, 71, 150, 160;  this  minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special 
interest  is  in  linguistic  study  and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or  Ro* 
mance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  linguistic  courses  in  English.  The  minimum 
requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  whose  special  interest  lies  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary 
history  may  be  roughly  indicated  as  given  in  Courses  21,  22,  23, 26. 27,  28,  31,  34.  Students  in  this  group  are 
strongly  advised  to  choose  their  secondary  subject  with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in  the  field  to 
which  they  intend  to  devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance  to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and  enlightened 
knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  greatest  manifestations  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  German  literatures.  The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance  with  the  field 
of  English  Literature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  Ehiglish  Litera- 
ture and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  is  impossible  without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  at  least 
one  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  civilized  world  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign 
thought  which  were  most  influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for  special  study.  The  Head  of  the 
Department  and  the  instructors  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  candidates  their  special  interests  and  plans 
and  to  make  suggestions  in  the  furtherance  of  them. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  must  be  presented  at 
least  four  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  After  the  dis- 
sertation has  been  accepted  the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examination  in  accordance 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work,  however  great  in  amount;  the 
candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for  investigation  and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot 
therefore  be  stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years  is,  however,  usually  necessary  for  a  competent 
student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equipment. 

Library  facilitiee,— The  Library  of  the  Department  of  English  contains  10,000  volumes  and  increases 
usually  at  the  rate  of  about  500  volumes  a  year.  During  the  year  1904-5  a  special  fund  of  $8,000  was  appropri- 
JEtted  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  English,  Germanic,  and  Romance  Philology,  and  during  the  year  1906-7  a 
special  fund  of  $10,000  will  be  devoted  to  the  English  library  alone.  The  libraries  of  the  three  Departments 
constituting  the  Modem  Language  Group  are  in  adjoining  rooms  and  are  administered  as  one.  Together  they 
contain  about  30,000  volumes.  Other  departmental  libraries  of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  English  are 
those  of  History,  Philosophy,  and  the  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures.  Assistance  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance is  constantly  afforded  by  the  Newberry  Library,  the  Crerar  Library,  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  the  General  Library  of  the  University,  containing  about  300,000  volumes  each. 
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COURSBS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Courses  in  Rhxtorio  and  English  Composition 
The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English 
composition  are  designed  to  provide  one  Major  course 
in  English  composition  for  each  of  the  first  three  un- 
dergraduate years  and  two  Majors  for  the  fourth  year. 
Students  are  advised  not  to  elect  two  Majors  in  one 
year  except  in  the  case  of  Courses  5  and  6.  In  all 
these  courses  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  art  of  com- 
position rather  than  upon  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
rhetoric.  Specified  reading  from  modern  English 
proee  is  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses. 
For  tk$  Junhr  Oo/ttgta 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition :  Introductorj 
College  Course. — Short  themes  and  exercises 
weekly.  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter — 
Sec.  a  (for  undergraduates),  9:00 

Mb.  Robbbtbon 
Sec.  b  (for  teachers),  8: 00        M.    First  Term 

Mb.  Hill 
Autumn  Quarter — 
Sees,  a,  h,  c  {Men) 
Sees.  d.  e,f  {Women) 
Sece.a,&,  (1,6,  9:30 
Sees,  e  and/,  12: 00 
Mb.  Boynton,  Mrs.  Flint,  Mbssbs.  Robbbtson, 

ROYSTER,  AND  ReADEBS 

Winter  Quarter — 
Sec.  a  (3f en),  9:30 
8ecb  {Women),  9:dO 

Mb.  Boynton  and  Mbs.  Flint 
Spring  Quarter — 
Sec.  a  (Jfen),  9:30 
Sec.  6  (W^omen),  9:30 

Messrs.  Linn  and  Robebtson 
Required  of  all  stodenta  in  the  Junior  Colleffes.    Conree  1 
most  be  taken  immediately  aftev  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  English  Composition. —  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  degrees  who  have  completed  nine  Majors  in 
the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter 
Summer  (garter — 

10: 30.  Mr.  Robertson 

Autumn  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  (3fen),  11:00  Mr.  Boynton 

Sec.  b  { Women),  11 :  00   Mb.  Robertson 
Winter  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  {Men)j  11: 00  Mrs.  Flint 

Sec.  b  (Women),  11:00  Mr.  Linn 

Spring  Quarter — 

Sec.  a  {Men),  11 :  00  Mrs.  Flint 

Sec.  b  { Women),  11 :  00  Mr.  Boynton 


For  tfio  Sontor  CollogoB 

4.  English  Composition.  —  Daily  and  fortnightly 
themes.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed 
English  1  and  Z,  Mj.    Every  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Dodge 
Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

AssooiATB  Pbofessob  Lovett 
Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Lovett 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30  Mbs.  Flint 

5,6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course  — 
Courses  5  and  6  should  be  elected  as  a  whole. 
These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  (preferably  members  of  Senior 
Divisions  I-III)  and  the  Graduate  School 
who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  the  pre- 
scribed Courses  1  and  3,  or  who  otherwise 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  pursue 
the  work.  2  Mj. 

Summer  Quarter  (English  6);  11:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Lovett 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  11K)0 
Pbofbssob  Hebbiok 
7.    Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers.— (1)  The 
writing  and   the  criticism  of  themes,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  structure ;  (2)  a  study 
of  textbooks  and  methods  of  teaching  English 
comi)osition  in  secondary  schools.    Students  in 
this  course  should  have  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing English  composition. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

Mb.  Hill 

9.  Argumentation. — The  work  consists  of  the  prep- 

aration each  Quarter  of  three  briefs  and  three 
forensics.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  tak- 
ing Course  10  the  subjects  of  the  forensics  will 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  debates  in  which  he 
appears  as  principal.  With  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  this  course  may  be  elected  for  two 
Quarters  in  place  of  Course  3. 

2M.     2  hrs.  a  week.      Winter  and    Spring 
Quarters.  Wed.  and  Fri.,  3:00.  Mr.  Chandler 

10.  Oral  Debates. — Training  in  public  speaking.    Dis- 

cussion of  topics  in  representative  fields  of 
thought :  economics,  politics,  literature,  educa- 
tion, and  other  subjects.  Criticisms  by  mem- 
bers of  the  departments  in  whose  fields  lie  the 
subjects  for  discussion. 
2M.      Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.      Mon. 

Mb.  Chandlbb 
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21.  Old  English:  Elementary  Course.— Grammar  and 

easy  reading —Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader, 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:80 
Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00 
Mb.  Rotbteb 

22.  Old  English  (continued).— Readings  in  prose  and 

the  easier  poetry,  with  review  of  the  grammar. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  12 :  00 
Mb.  Rotstsr 

23.  Old  English :   Poetry.— Reading  of  the  Beowulf 

with  study  of  meter  and  of  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  Old  English  poetry. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  2: 00 
AssooiATs  Pbofsssob  Blaokbubn 

24.  Old  English:  Advanced  Course.— Rapid  reading 

of  selected  works,  both  prose  and  poetry.  For 
Graduate  students  only.  Prerequisites:  Cour9e9 
21-28,  or  their  eqaivdknU. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blaokbubn 

25.  Old  English:   Special  Course.- Study  of   some 

special  text  with  reference  to  sources,  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  construction  of  text,  dia- 
lect, etc.    For  Graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2: 00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blackbubn 

26.  Early  Middle  English. -Emerson's  Middle  Eng- 

lish Reader.    Special  attention  will  be  given  to 

the  grammatical  development  of  the  language 

and  to  dialectology.    Prerequisite:  English  21, 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  3: 00 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blaokbubn 

27.  Later  Middle  English.— The   works   to   be   dis- 

cussed will  be  announced  later. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3 :  00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blaokbubn 

27B.  Problems  in  the  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century. 

Pbofbssob  Manly 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

28.  Chaucer:    The  Canterbury  Tales.— An    intro- 

ductory course  for  students  who  have  had  no 
training  in  Middle  English. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Db.  Cbaio 
Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Pbofbssob  Manly 


29A,  B.  English  Metrical  Romances.— The  first  Quar- 
ter will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and  reports ;  the 
second  to  the  investigation  of  problems.  For 
Graduate  students  only.  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  necessary  for  admission  to  this  course. 

2Mi. 
Pbofbssob  Manly 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

90.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Old  English.— A  lecture 
course  on  the  sounds  and  the  inflections  of  Old 
English,  intended  not  only  for  students  of  the 
English  language  but  also  for  students  of  general 
comparative  philology,  in  particular  those  giving 
special  attention  to  the  Teutonic  group.  For 
Graduate  students  only. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blackbubn 
LNot  to  be  given  m  1900-7] 

31.  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.— The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  students  some 
conception  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  modem 
philological  study;  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
large  results  of  linguistic  science  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  to  the  general  history  of  civilisa- 
tion; and  to  arouse  interest  in  all  questions  of 
the  life  and  growth  of  human  speech.  No 
special  linguistic  training  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 
Pbofbssob  Manlt 

33.  The   Grammar   of  Modem  English.— Intended 

especially  for  teachers  of  English. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Tolman 

34.  The  History  of  the  English  Language.— Open  to 

students  who  have  taken  English  21  and  28. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3: 00 
Mb.  R0T8TBB 

35 A, B.C.  English  Language  Seminar.— For  investi- 
gation and  si>ecial  study  of  linguistic  problems. 
Students  are  admitted  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.    For  Graduate  students  only. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blackbubn 

36.  The  HistoryofOld  English  Literature.— Lectures 
on  English  Literature  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  remains  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  3:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Blaokbubn 
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37 A,  B.  Chancer. — Rapid  reading  and  discuBeion  of 
hie  works.  Primarily  for  Graduate  studente. 
English  28,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  this  course. 

2Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Spring  Quarter ;  12:00 
Profbssob  Maklt 

COUBSBS  JDf  MODBBN  ElTGLISH  LlTBRATUBB 
Fw  th$  Junior  Cotieg§9 

40.  An  Introdnction  to  English  Literature.~In  this 

course  selected  works  of  some  of  the  greatest 
English  writers  are  discussed.  The  teaching  of 
literary  chronology  is  confined  to  the  few  really 
important  dates.  The  main  objects  of  the 
course  are :  to  secure  intelligent  reading  of  the 
masterpieces  chosen,  and  interest  in  them;  to 
awake  a  desire  for  wider  knowledge;  and  to 
cultivate  such  critical  ideas  as  the  student  is 
capable  of  at  this  stage  of  his  development. 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:90 
AsseoiATS  Pbofbssob  Rstmoldb 
Winter  Quarter ;  8:30 
Pbofesbob  MaoClintook 

Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofessob  Tolman 
Prerequisite :  EnglUh  1. 

Beqaired  of  all  stadento  in  the  Jonior  Colleses  of  Literature 
and  of  Soienoe.  It  is  prereqaiaite  to  all  other  eoaries  in  Bn^sb 
literature. 

40A.  40B.  An  Introdnction  to  English  Literature.— 
Long  course.  2  Mj 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7.] 
Either  Major  of  this  course  may  be  substituted  for 
Mj  40,  and  elective  credit  is  given  for  the  other  Major. 
But  it  is  not  desirable  for  students  to  take  40A  unless 
they  plan  to  take  40B  as  well,  and  40A  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  a  prerequisite  for  40B. 

41.  Sbakspere.— The  reading  and  interpretation  of 

representative  plays.  Mj 

Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Tolmah 
Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

AssooiATs  Pbofessob  Reynolds 

For  tho  Sonior  CollogoM 
Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  period  down  to  the  present  time.    They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-99. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00 
AssooiATX  Pbofbssob  Lovett 


43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Lovbtt 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9: 30 
Pbofbssob  MaoClintook 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-98. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8: 30 
Pbofbssob  MaoClintook 

47.  English  Literature,  X798-Z832. 

Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Mb.  Linn 

48.  English  Literature,  1832-92. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Lovbtt 
Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Mb.  Linn 
60.  Studies   in   the  Literature   of  the    Elixabethan 
Period,    1550-1650.— For    Graduate    students 
only.    Prerequisite :   English  42,  43,  or  85,  or 
their  equivcUenU. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Cabpbmtbb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

51.  The    Beginnings   of  the   Renaissance   and   the 

Reformation  in  England. — Lectures  on  the 
main  currents  of  literature  and  civilization  in 
England  from  the  introduction  of  printing  to  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth;  with  discussion  of  the 
texts  in  FlUgeFs  Neuengliscfies  Le$ebuch.  For 
Graduate  students  only. 

Pbofbssob  Manly 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

52.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 

tury. —For  Graduate  studente  only. 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Cabpbntxb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play.— For  gradu- 
ate students  only. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.  and  Wed.,  4:00-6:00 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Rbynolds 

57.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Classical  Period. 
—The  topic  for  this  year  will  be  the  Poetry  of 
John  Gay.  Students  who  have  taken  Course 
57  when  another  topic  was  dealt  with  are  not 
debarred  from  taking  it  again.  For  Graduate 
students  only. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.  and  Wed.  4:00-6:00 
Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

AssociATB  ^BOFESSOB  REYNOLDS 
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58.  Studies  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  Romantic  MoTe- 

ment. — For  Graduate  students  only.  Mj 

Pbofsssob  MAoCLiirrocK 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

59.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

For  Graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4: 00-6K)0 
Propbbsob  MacClintook 
62.  The  Oxford  Movement  and  English  Literature. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser.^-This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  Graduate  students,  but 
Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with 
credit  in  English  42  will  be  admitted. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  10: 30 
Assistant  Professor  Dodob 
Winter  Quarter;  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Carpenter 

70 A,  B.    Shakspere.— A  study  of  all  the  plays.       2Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

72.  Shakspere's    Comedies. — ^Primarily    for   Senior 

College    Students,   but   can    be   counted   for 
graduate  credit. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9: 30 

Professor  MacClintook 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4:00-6:00 
Assistant  Professor  Tolhan 


75.  MUton. 


Associate  Professor  Carpenter 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 


76.  Wordsworth  and  the  English  Romantic  MoTe- 

ment. — For  Graduate  students  only. 

Professor  MacClintook 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

77.  The  Critical  Writings  of  Coleridge. 

Professor  MacClintook 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

80.  English  Literature  for  Teachers.— A  study  of 
typical  masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to 
the  selection  of  texts  and  the  aims  and  methods 
of  teaching  literature. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Associate  Professor  Reynolds 

82.  The  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama. — Primarily  for 
Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Dr.  Craig 


83A,  B.  The  MedisTal  Drama.— The  origins  and 
the  development  of  the  medisaval  forms  of  the 
drama;  in  the  second  half  of  the  course  Miracle 
Plays,  Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Interludes  will 
be  discussed  in  greater  detail  than  heretofore. 
For  graduate  students  only. 

2Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 
Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Manlt 

84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  x6oo. — A 

study  of  the  forms  of  the  drama  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  in- 
fluences which  shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama; 
and  of  dramatic  history  in  the  period  desig- 
nated. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00 
Assistant  Professor  Tolhan 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1643. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  12:00 
Professor  Hsrrick 

86.  The  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
87A,  B.  The  HUtory  of  the  Norel  in  England.    2Mj 
Professor  Hbrriok  and  Mr.  Linn 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modem  Novel.— Representa- 

tive English,  French,  Russian,  and  Qermaa 
novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to 
structure  and  technique.  Ability  to  read 
French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Herrick 

89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy. 

For  Graduate  students  only. 

Associate  Professor  Reynolds 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

90.  The  Development  of  the  Literary  Essay  in  Eng- 

land. 

Professor  MaoClintock 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry.— The  English  ballads  will 

be  studied  in  the  complete  collection  of  Child 
and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be 
read  in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be 
treated  in  lectures. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Autumn  Quarter;  11 :00 
102.  The  History  of  English  Criticism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  MaoClintock 
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103.  English  Versificatkm.  —  A  discuBsion  of  metrical  160.  American  Literatnre.^A  general  eurvey.    Pri- 

and  rhythmical   theories  and  a  historical  ac-  manly  for  Senior  College  Students,  but  may  be 

count  of  English  verse.  counted  for  graduate  credit. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7]  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

130.  The  Pre-Raphaditc  Movement.  Mb.  Boyhtow 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7]  lei.  Studies  in  American  Literature.— Special  prob- 

150.  The  Bibliography  of  English  Literature. — For  lems  in  the   early   literature.     Primarily  for 

Graduate  students  only.  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Tu.  and  Th.,  4:00-€;00  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Carpenter  Mr.  Boynton 


XVL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

A.      IN8TRUCTOB  ATTAOHBD  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GBlfEBAL  LITERATURE 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  PhJ).,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  General  Literature, 

B.      INSTBUOTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  CX)nR8BS  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D  J).,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

SHAILER  M.\THEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  of  the  DepaHment  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  D.B.,  Ph.D..  oftJie  Department  of  Biblical  and  PatHstic  Greek. 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

GENEVA  MISENER,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  (Summer  Quarter, 

1906). 
FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND.  AM.,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
MARTIN  SCHtTTZE,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D..  of  the  Department  of  English. 
WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK.  A.M..  o/  the  Department  of  English, 
ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN.  PhJ).,  of  the  Department  of  EnglUh. 
ROBERT  ELKIN  NEIL  DODGE,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Heads  and  acting  Heads  of  Departments  VIII-XVI  compose  the  Committee  of  Management  for 
Department  XVI. 

The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department  of  Literature  (in  English),  has 
for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  literature.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by 
co-operation  with  Departments  VIII-XV,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  literature  not  limited  by  the 
divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 
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The  coursee  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  They  are  designed  for  two  different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is 
remote  from  Literature,  but  who  may  desire  some  literary  culture  as  an  element  of  liberal  education ;  (2)  those 
who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  Graduate  work,  desire  to  specialize  in  Literature.  [Particular 
courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is  so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  who  have  completed  twelve  Majors.] 

The  work  of  the  Department  falls  into  three  sections:  (A)  The  Theory  of  Literature,  including  Literary 
Interpretation  and  Literary  Criticism.  For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible 
without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  induction  from  literary  phenomena  to 
make  studies  like  these  scientific.  In  this  section  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  literatures  con- 
cerned may  or  may  not  be  assumed.  (B)  Comparative  Literature,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The 
work  of  this  section  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  principal  literatures  concerned. 
(C)  General  Literature  (irrespective  of  divisions  between  particular  languages),  treated  as  a  part  of  general 
culture  rather  than  specialized  study.  In  this  section  no  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English. 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  English.  They  are  designed 
for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of  their  education,  to  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  er^eat 
landmarks  of  world-literature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education  alike  for  those  whose 
main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not,  literary.  In  each  period  of  two  years  there  will 
usually  be  offered  courses  in  such  subjects  as  The  (English)  Bible,  Homer  and  Virgil,  The  Ancient  Classical 
Drama,  Dante,  Shakspere,  Goethe's  Faust,  In  addition  there  will  be  a  course  (No.  1)  designed  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  general  reading  (so  far  as  such  reading  is  in  literature),  and  usually  a  course  in  some  literary  topic  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  day.  The  courses  can  be  taken  singly;  but  eight  such  courses  would  make  a 
convenient  curriculum  in  General  Literature. 

While  any  of  the  Graduate  courses  offered  in  this  Department  can  be  taken  by  itself,  special  provision  is 
made  for  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  General  Literature  for  the  A.M.  degree.  The  requirements  as  to 
the  higher  degrees  are  as  follows: 

1.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  for  the  A  Jd.  ( specialist )  degree,  or  as  the  single 
secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  or  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  will  be  required 
to  take  coursee  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Greek -Rom  an  Literature,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  that 
adequate  work  in  these  studies  has  been  done  by  the  candidate  previously. 

2.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  for  the  KM.,  (specialist)  degree  must  take  not  leas 
than  three  and  not  more  than  four  Majors  in  Section  A,  of  which  Course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

3.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Ph J>.  must  take  (a)  at  least  two  Majors  in  Section  B,  (h)  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  four  Majors  in 
Section  A,  of  which  Course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

4.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
must  take  at  least  one-half  of  their  work  in  Section  B,  this  work  involving  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
principal  literatures  concerned.  They  will  also  be  required  to  take  Course  40  (or  its  equivalent),  and  two  more 
Majors  in  Section  A.  [It  is  not  found  practicable  at  present  to  offer  sufficient  courses  in  Section  B  to  render 
work  in  this  Department  available  as  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.] 

Department  XVI  being  in  its  nature  supplementary  to  the  other  language  and  literature  Departments 
(VIII-XV),  it  will  often  happen  that  particular  courses  in  those  Departments  can  be  substituted  for,  or  used 
to  supplement,  courses  in  General  Literature.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Section  B. 

COURSB5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Skn lOR  College  Courses  X  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible—The  subject  will 

1.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  —  An  Intro-  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 

duction  to  General  Reading,  so  far  as  that  read-  reader,  with  a  reference  also  to  the  teaching  of 

ing  is  literary.  the  (English)  Bible.—  Open  to  the  Junior  Col' 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  11:00  lege,                  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906;  9:30 

Professor  Moultoh  Professor  Moulton 
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3.  Homer  and  Virgil  for  English  Readers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908;  11 :  00 
Propkssor  Moulton 

4.  A  Reading  Coarse  for  Modem  Readers  in  the 

Ancient  Classical  Drama. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907;  3:00 
Professor  MouLTOif 

5.  Dante  in  English. — ^A  course  of  lectures  covering 

the  whole  of  Dante's  work,  but  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Divine  Oomedy.  Assigned 
readings  and  weekly  reports  by  the  class. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 ;  3:00 
Assistant  Professor  Howland 

6.  Shakspere.— See  XV,  70,  71. 

AssisTAKT  Professor  Tolman 
[Not  to  be  given  in  190^7] 

7.  The  Story  of  Fanst.— Goethe's  Faust  (in  Eng- 

lish), in  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  the 
same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literatures 
and  in  music 

Hj.    WinterQuarter,  1908;  11:00 
Professor  Mouia^n 

8.  William  Morris  as  a  Modem  Homer. — ^The  pur- 

pose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  poetry  of 
William  Morris,  esi)ecially  Sigurd,  as  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  English  Epic  poetry, 
naturalizing  for  our  literature  in  their  highest 
form  poetic  traditions  which  have  been  made 
familiar  in  another  form  by  the  Music  Drama  of 
Wagner.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 ;  9: 30 

Professor  Moultoit 
A.    Theory  of  Literature 

40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. 
—This  course  is  designed  for  students  and 
teachers  of  literature  (whether  of  literature  in 
general  or  any  particular  literature),  surveying 
the  position  of  literature  in  the  field  of  me- 
thodical studies,  the  lines  of  special  ^ork  open 
to  the  student,  and  the  problems  of  the  trans- 
mission of  literary  culture  by  means  of  edu- 
cation. Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Moulton 

iOB.  The  New  Stndy  of  Literature.— This  will  be  an 
attempt  to  indicate  the  modifications  in  the  tra- 
ditional treatment  of  the  subject  consequent 
upon  the  recognition  of  Literature  as  an  inde- 
pendent study,  and  to  show  its  relations  to 
allied  studies.  It  is  intended  for  students  and 
teachers,  whether  of  literature  in  general  or  of 
any  particular  literature. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Moulton 


41.  Lectures  in  the  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric 

of  the  Ancients.— Bee  XI,  64. 

Professor  Shorey 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

42.  The  History  of  EngUsh  Criticism.— See  XV,  102. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  MaoClintook 

45.  MedisBTal  Drama. — The  origins  and  development 

of  the  mediseval  forms  of  the  drama;  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  course  Miracle  Plays,  Mysteries, 
Moralities,  and  Interludes  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  than  heretofore. — See  XV,  83AB. 
2Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 
Spring  Quarter;  11: 00 
Professor  Manly 

46.  Technique  of  the  Modem  Novel.— Representative 

English,  French,  Russian,  and  Spanish  novels 
will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  struc- 
ture and  technique.  Ability  to  read  French  is 
desirable,  but  not  necessary  for  the  course. — See 
XV,  88.  Mj.    WinterQuarter;  12:00 

Professor  Herriok 

47.  Aesthetics.— See  I,  7. 

Professor  Tufts 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

B.  Comparative  Literature 
50.  History  of  Virgilian  Interpretation.— The  ancient, 
mediseval,  and  modern  masters  of  Virgilian  in- 
terpretation and  criticism  will  be  studied,  and 
their  attitude  and  method  noted.  Of  the  mod- 
ern students  of  Virgil,  especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  English,  French,  and  German 
schools.— See  XII,  70. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Miller 

52.  Relatioh  between  Literature  and  Philosophy  from 

the  Death  of  Leasing  to  1848.— The  classical 
era  of  German  literature  and  the  romantic 
movement  in  Germany,  England,  and  France 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  study  of  the 
principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous 
thought.  It  is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical 
courses  in  the  philosophy  of  this  period,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  purely  literary  courses,  on  the 
other,  that  this  course  is  offered.  Lectures  in 
English,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.— See 
XIV,  18L  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Dr.  SghCtze 

53.  Seminar:    Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland 

im  z6  und  17  Jahrhundert. — ^Ein  vergleichendes 
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Studium  der  engliachen  und  der  deutachen 
BOhne  unter  BerUcksichtigUDg  der  engliechen 
KomOdianten  und  ihre  Nachfolger.— See  XIV, 
262.  Hj.    Winter  Quarter;  Wed.,  2:00-4:00 

Pbofsssob  Cutting 

c.    qsnbbal  lltkbatubb 

65.  Isaiah  i-nidx.— See  VIII,  60. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Willbtt 

66.  Jeremiah.— See  VIII,  62. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
AssisTAifT  Pbopessob  Willbtt 

70.  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

—See  IX,  3.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Bubtoit 

71.  The  Parables  of  Jesns.-See  IX.  20A. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Mathews 

72.  Jesns'  Sermon  on  the  Mount— See  IX,  25B. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Assistaitt  Pbofbssob  Votaw 

75.  Cliristian  Literature  to  Ensebins.— History  of  the 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Liiterature,  with  reading 

of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in 

translation. — See  IX,  55. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Assistaitt  Pbofbssob  Goodspbbd 

81.  General  History  of  Greek  Literature.—  Intended 

for  those  who  do  not  read  Qreek. — See  XI,  22. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Misbnbb 


4.  *A  Reading  Course  for  Modem  Readers  in  the 
Ancient  Classical  Drama. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Pbofbssob  Moulton 

111.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry.- English  Ballads  will 

be  studied  in  the  complete  collections  of  Child 
and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  IluMd  will  be 
read  in  translation.  Other  famous  epics  will  be 
treated  in  lectures. — See  XV,  91. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assist AKT  Pbofbssob  Toucan 

112.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play.— Fw  Gradu- 

ates only.— See  XV,  54. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Wed.,  4.-00-6:00 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Rbtnolds 

113.  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser.— See  XV.  69. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dodge 

120.  Literary  Study  and  Teaching  of  the  (English) 
Bible. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Pbofbssob  Moulton 

8.  *  William  Morris  as  a  Modem  Homer.— The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  study  the  poetry  of 
William  Morris,  especially  Sigurd,  as  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  English  Bpic  Poetry, 
naturalizing  for  our  literature  in  their  highest 
form  poetic  traditions  which  have  been  made 
familiar  in  another  form  by  the  Music  Dramas 
of  Wagner.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter:  9:30 

Pbofbssob  Moulton 


*Thete  are  primariljr  Senior  College  ooortee ;  fpecial  work  wUl  be  set  for  those  using  them  as  Graduate  eonrses. 
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XVIL     THE  DEPARTMENT    OF  MATHEMATICS 

OPPICBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ELIAKDi  HASTINGS  MOORE,  PhJ).,  LL.D.,  Profe^^or  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mafhematica. 
OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph  J>.,  ProfeMwr  of  Mathematics. 
HEIKRIGH  MASCHKE,  PhJ>^  Auoeiate  Profeewr  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph J>.,  Non-Besident  University  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  PhJD.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  the  Pedagoffy  of  Mathematics. 
LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  PhJ>.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  MathemaHcs. 
ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

NELS   JOHANN   LENNES,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wendell  PhUlips  High  School,  Chicago 
(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  MTBRS,  PhJ>.,  Professor  of  the    Teaching  of  McUhematics  and  Astronomy,  the 
School  of  Education. 

PB1XOW5,  1906-7 

GEORGE  DAVID  BIRKHOFP,  A.B.  LOUIS  INGOLD,  A.B..  A^. 

HARRIS  FRANKLIN  MaoNEISH,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTOKY 

The  following  coureee  introductory  to  the  higher  Mathematica  are  intended  for  students  making  Mathe- 
matics their  principal  subject,  and  partly  also  for  those  making  Mathematics  their  secondary  subject,  in  par- 
ticular for  students  of  Astronomy  and  Physics : 

{A)  i Differential  and  integral  calculus  {SJtfj). 

(B)  ^ Solid  analytics  and  determinants;  algebraic  analysis. 

(O)  i  Analytic  mechanics  {2Mj);  theoretical  meehanieSy  vector  analysis,  theory  of  the  potential, 

(D)  ^Advanced  calculus,  including  differential  equations,  definite  integrals,  Fourier  series,  elements  of 

elliptic  integrals  (SMj);  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions. 

(E)  Synthetic  projective  geometry;  an^ytic  projective  geometry;  differential  geometry  (2Mij). 

(F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of  invariants;  selected  chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with 

applications  to  algebraic  equations;  quaternions. 

Groups  (Ay-(F)  indicate  constituents  of  six  sequences  of  courses  running  through  the  usual  aca- 
deniic  year  from  October  to  June.  These  sequences  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year,  the  courses  marked 
with  a  dagger  (t)  being  given  annually,  and  the  other  courses  being  given  usually  once  in  two  years. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  application  of  Calculus  to  the  solution  of  analytical,  geometrical, 
and  mechanical  problems. 

The  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should  take  (A)  as  Junior  College 
Elective,  (B)  in  his  first  Senior  College  year,  and  (C)  and  (D)  in  his  second  Senior  College  year. 

Candidates  for  the  specialist  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  courses  of  groups  {A)-{D)y  and  two  Majors  selected  from  (E)-(F),  or  the  equivalents 
of  these  subjects,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  one  of  these 
subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  exami- 
nation the  subjects  covered  by  the  courses  of  groups  (Ay-(D),  or  the  equivalents  of  these  subjects. 

The  initial  and  special  courses  in  the  higher  Mathematics  are  intended  to  g^ve  the  Graduate  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  modern  Mathematics,  to  develop  him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow, 
without  further  guidance,  the  scientific  movement  of  the  day,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  by 
creative  research.    The  special  courses  and  the  research  Seminars  vary  from  year  to  year;  they  may  be 
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claseified  in  general  terms  as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysie;  (c)  Geometry;  (d) 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics;  (e)  tJie  Foundations  and  Interrelations  of  the  MathenuUicaZ  Disciplines 
as  purely  abstract  deductive  systems.  Attention  is  called  to  courses  of  type  (d)  offered  by  the  Departments 
of  Astronomy  and  Physics. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject  are  expected  to  present  a  disser- 
tation, in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical  inquiry,  and  to  offer  for  examination  the 
subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors  of  initial  courses  of  groups  (Ay-iF),  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special 
courses,  in  each  case  presumably  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  candidate's  dissertation. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  —  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus,  Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of 
Education.  These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have  their  mathematics 
made,  not  easier,  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attractive,  and  to  this  end  that  teachers  should  more 
generally  appreciate  and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  most  closely 
interrelated  disciplines,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed  by  abstraction  from 
various  more  concrete  domains,  and  appealing  to  the  general  student  by  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  its 
logical  structure,  and  equally  by  its  richness  of  applicability  in  the  arts  and  natural  sciences. 

Students  of  Mathematics  should  understand  that  the  proper  arrangement  of  their  course  of  study  in 
Mathematics  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  The  beet  arrangement  for  a  particular  student  is  apt  to 
depend  on  his  previous  mathematical  career,  and  can  be  determined  often  only  by  conference  between  the 
student  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  The  members  of  the  staff  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
arrange  for  such  conferences. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  college  men  and  others 
wishing  to  study  advanced  Mathematics,  who  are  able  to  spend  only  the  summer  in  residence.  The  courses  of 
a  series  of  four  summer  Quarters  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  wide  view  of  modem  Mathematics. 

The  attention  of  any  student  wishing  the  guidance  of  the  Department  in  his  continuation  of  the  work  done 
in  the  summer  is  called  to  the  correspondence  courses  of  the  Department,  which  are  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University. 

To  students  in  Mathematics  are  usually  assigned  three  Fellowships.  These  Fellowships  are  assigned 
to  those  students  excelling  in  their  mathematical  acquisitions  and  scholarly  abilities  who  exhibit  strongest 
evidences  of  marked  creative  ability  in  Mathematics.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  candidates  to  have  been 
at  least  one  year  in  residence  at  the  University.  Candidates  should  file  with  the  President  of  the  University 
(on  application  blanks  to  be  secured  from  the  President's  Secretary)  records  of  their  previous  work  and 
distinctions,  degrees,  and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  Mathematics. 
Applications  should  be  filed  before  March  1  of  each  year;  The  appointments  are  made  during  the  first  week 
of  April. 

Fellows  agree  not  to  give  private  tuition,  and  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  any  departmental 
teaching  or  other  work ;  in  no  case,  however,  will  a  Fellow  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service. 

Senior  College  ScJ^larship,— This  Schplarship  is  awarded  annually  at  the  Summer  Convocation  to  that 
student  admitted  to  the  Senior  College  during  the  preceding  year  who  did  the  best  Junior  College  work  in 
Mathematics.  In  judging  of  the  work  of  each  candidate  for  this  Scholarship,  the  Department  considers 
(a)  the  quality  of  his  Junior  College  work  in  general;  (b)  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  Junior  College 
work  in  Mathematics ;  (c)  the  results  of  the  Senior  College  Scholarship  Examination  on  the  subjects :  Trigo- 
nometry, College  Algebra,  and  Analytical  Geometry, 

Graduate  Scholarship.-— This  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  at  the  Summer  Convocation  to  that  student 
admitted  to  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  during  the  preceding  year  who  has  been  named  by  the  Department 
as  the  Senior  College  honor  student  in  Mathematics.  In  judging  of  the  work  of  each  candidate  for  this 
Scholarship,  the  Department  considers  (a)  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  Senior  College  work  in 
Mathematics;  (6)  the  results  of  the  Graduate  Scholarship  Examination  on  the  subjects:  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  Solid  Analytics  and  Determinants,  Algebraic  Analysis,  and  Advanced  Calculus;  {e)  his 
promise  of  success  as  a  Graduate  student  of  Mathematics. 

Scholarship  Examinations.— The  Senior  College  Scholarship  Examination  and  the  Graduate  Scholarship 
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Examination  are  held  every  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  duly  announced  in  the  Weekly  CcUendar  or 
the  Univernty  Beeord,  Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner.  Files  of 
papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  Examinations  are  accessible  in  the  Departmental  Library. 

Library.  — The  Mathematical  Library  occupies  Room  37  of  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  adjacent  to 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Department,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  Graduate  students  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  6 :  00  p.  m. 
The  library  contains  the  more  important  mathematical  periodicals,  collected  works,  treatises,  and  textbooks. 

Models, — A  collection  of  Briirs  models:  plaster  and  thread  models  of  quadric  surfaces,  plaster  models  of 
cubic  and  Hummer's  quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cydides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative 
curvature,  and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four- dimensional  regular  bodies. 


COURSBS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Junior  Colligb  Coursbs 
rNoTB.^Ajiy  atadent  permitted  to  matrleolate  with  entrance 
eonditlons  in  Mathematics  is  expected  to  remove  these  condi- 
tions at  the  next  re^olar  entrance  examination,  and,  ontii  this 
has  been  done,  he  majr  not  begrin  liis  required  college  mathe- 
matics.] 

L  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:90 
Mb.  Lbnusb 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Sec.  a  (Men);  UHX) 

Assistaut  Pbofbssob  Lavks 
Sec6(PFoiiien);llK)0 

AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Diokson 
Sec  c,  12:00 

AssisTAivT  Pbofbssob  Young 

Seed.  8:30 

AssiSTAirr  Pbofbssob  Moulton 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Seca(lftfn);ll.-00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Young 
Sec.6(WowkJn);llK)0 


Sec.  c,  9:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Slauobt 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Sec.a(iren);ll.<X) 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Diobson 
Sec.  h  (Women);  ll.OO 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Young 
Prerequisite:  Entrance  Algebra  and  Geometry, 

2.  College  Algebra. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dickson 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  U.OO 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Young 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 


Sec.  a;  9:30 
Sec.  b;  11:00 


Assistant  Pbofbssob  Young 
Db.  Lunn 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11 KX) 
Pbofbssob  Mtbbs 
Prerequisites:  Entrance  Algebra  and  Geometry, 


3.  Analytic  Geometry. — ^Elements  of  plane  analytics, 

including  the  geometry  of  the  conic  sections, 
with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8KX) 

Mb.  Lennbs 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dickson 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12K)0 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Diobson 
Prerequisites:  Trigonometry  and  College  Algebra. 

4.  Solid   Geometry. — An   elementary   course   based 

upon  Entrance  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

NOTB.— Stodents  from  accredited  preparatory  schools  majr 
present  this  subject  for  college  credit  for  exandnation  ai  the 
University. 

5.  Surveying. — A    field   course   including   practical 

work    with    the    instruments.      Prerequisite : 
Course  1.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Laves 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry.— With  applications  to 

Navigation,  and  Astronomy. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter:  12:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lavbs 
Prerequisite:  Course  1, 

7.  Elementary  Mechanics. — Without  the  use  of  Cal- 

culus. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Db.  Lunn 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 
15.  Introductory  Calculus. — The  elementary  funda- 
mental principles,  methods,  and  formulas  of 
differential  and  integral  Calculus  will  be  care- 
fully studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems 
of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Slaught 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Young 
Prerequisite:  Trigonometry,  College  Algebra^ 
and  of  Analytic  Geometry  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  graphing. 
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18, 19, 20.  Calcnlnt,  I,  II,  III.— The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  proceasee  of  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral Calculus,  with  much  use  of  graphical 
methods  and  with  much  attention  to  the  solving 
of  problems  illustrating  all  phases  of  the  theory 
and  certain  important  applications  to  geometry 
and  mechanics  and  physics. 
This  course  is  not  open  to  Graduate  Students. 
Three  consecutive  Majors,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters;  8:30. 
Db.  Luvn  ai«d  Assistakt  Pbofbssor  Slaught 
Prerequisite:  Ocmr«e«  i,  2,  B,  or  Course  3  may 
be  taken  simultaneously  with  Coune  18. 
27.  Integral  Calcnlns.~An  elementary  course  with 
much  practice  in  connection  with  applications 
to  problems  of^Oeometry,  Analysis,  and  Physics. 
Hj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Assistakt  Pbofbssor  Slauoht 
Prerequisite:  Differential  CcUetUue. 

NoTS— This  oonne  provides  opportunity  for  farther  study  of 
elementary  calonlns  by  students  of  the  Senior  College.  Open 
also  to  students  of  the  Junior  GoUege. 

[AsTBONOMT  5]  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lavbs 

31.  Solid  Analytics  and  Determinants. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Pbofbssob  Bolza 
Prerequisite:  Plane  AnalyHes  and  Calculue. 

32.  Algebraic  Analysis. — ^The  complex  number  system 

(of  ordinary  Algebra).    Roots  of  unity.    Theory 
of  equations.    Infinite  series. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dickson 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Bolza 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Analytica  and  Differen- 
tial Caleulue, 

37, 38, 39.  AdTanced  Calcnlns:  I,  II,  III.— The  funda- 
mental inrinciples  and  processes  of  the  Calculus, 
including  the  theory  of  definite  integrals,  and 
differential  equations,  developed  in  organic 
relation  with  problems  of  Geometry,  Mechanics, 
and  Physics. 

Three  consecutive  Majors,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters;  8:30. 

Pbofbssob  Moobb 

Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

45.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (for 
Tcachcrs).--A  brief  survey  of  the  subject-matter 


of  Secondary  Mathematics  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
modern  mathematics,  aiming  both  to  organize 
the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to 
gather  the  products  of  this  work  for  use  in 
teaching.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  2K)0 

Mb.  Lennbs 
Prerequisite:    Working  knowledge  of  See- 
ondary  McUhematies. 

47.  History  of  Mathematics. — A  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Secondary  Mathematics,  with  a  glim^pee 
of  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Higher 
Mathematics.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Assistant  Pbofsssob  Young 

Gbaduatb  Coubsbs 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Pore  Mathe- 
matics.— When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment it  is  advisable  that  students  undertake 
definite  mathematical  reading  and  research  not 
closely  connected  with  any  current  lecture  course 
or  Seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  one 
or  other  of 
Pbofessobs  Moobb,  Bolza,  Masohkb,  Dicksom 

66A,  B,  C,  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathe- 
matics.— ^Advisable  reading  and  research  will  be 
directed  by  one  or  other  of 
Pbofessobs  Moobb,  Masohkb,  Mtbbs,  Db.  Lunn 

71.  Theory  of  Nnmbers. — Elements  of  the  theory  of 
numbers;  introduction  to  the  theory  of  alge- 
braic numbers;  finite  and  infinite  groups;  finite 
and  infinite  fields. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Diokson 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Young 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

81.  Theory  of  Substitntions,  with  application  to  the 
theory  of  algebraic  equations. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dickson 
Prerequisite:  A  certain  f<tcility  in  abstract 
reasoning. 

81,  82.  Finite  Groups  with  Applications  I,  II.— Sub- 
stitution groups  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  algebraic  equations;  abstract  groups;  linear 
congruence  and  collineation  groups;  rotation 
groups  and  the  simpler  of  Klein's  two  treat- 
ments of  equations  of  the  fifth  degree.  Seminar 
discussion  of  recent  results,  in  particular  thoee 
of  Probenius. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Dickson 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
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84.  Contifinoiis  Groups  and  Differential  Equations. — 
An  illumination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  Lie  theory  in  connection 
with  various  classes  of  problems  of  geometry 
and  differential  equations. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
AssisTAirr  Pbofbssor  DiOKsoif 

94.  Theory  of  InTariants.--The  theory  of  binary 
quantics  C' modem  higher  algebra")  with  appli- 
cations to  the  theory  of  equations  and  to 
geometry. 

Propbssob  Bolza 
Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Equations  and  Ad- 
vanced Caleulus, 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

97.  Algebraic  Numbers  and  Forms. — An  introduction 
to  the  theory  in  the  spirit  of  Kronecker;  appli- 
cation to  the  Qalois  theory  of  algebraic  equa- 
tions. Based  on  J.  Komg'a  Einleitung  in  die 
allgemeine  Theorie  der  algebraisehen  Or6$9en 
(Leipsig:  Teubner,  1903). 

AssisTAifT  Professob  Diokson 
Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Functions  I,  Theory 
of  Numbers, 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

111.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables. — An  ele- 
mentary course,  with  applications  to  the  Calculus 

of  Variations. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:80 
Profsssob  Bolza 

113, 114.  Linear  Integral  Equations,  I,  II.— Theory  of 
algebraic  and  transcendental  matrices,  with 
applications.    An  advanced  course. 

2MM.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  2.O0 
Pbofbssob  Moobb 

118, 119.  Calculus  of  Variations,  I,  II.— An  advanced 
two  major  course  on  the  theory  of  maxima  and 
minima  of  definite  integrals,  with  numerous 
applications  to  problems  of  geometry  and 
mechanics.  Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11  .'00 
Profsssob  Bolza 

121.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 
An  introductory  course:  Geometrical  repre- 
sentation of  complex  quantities,  conformal  repre- 
sentation, Cauchy's  theory,  examples  of  Riemann 
surfaces.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Calculus  J, 
II,  III,  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12.00 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Mabohks 


123.  Elliptic  Functions.— An  advanced  course  with 

applications. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12.*00 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Masohkb 
Prerequisite :  ^pieory  of  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable. 
126.  Linear    Differential    Equations.— The    general 
theory  with  particular  reference  to  differential 
equations  of  second  order.    Special  study  of  the 
hypergeometric  function. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Slaught 
Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable, 
128.  Partial  Differential    Equations.— With  applica- 
tions to  geometry  and  physics. 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Masobke 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
131.  Projective  Geometry.  —  An  introductory  course. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Masohkb 
lil.  Modem  Analytic  Geometry.  — Homogeneous  (tri- 
linear)  co-ordinates;   projective   properties  of 
conies.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11 HX) 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Masohkb 
142.  Higher  Plane  Curves.— General  properties  of  alge- 
braic curves.   Special  study  of  the  curves  of  the 
third  and  fourth  order. 

Mj.    Wmter  Quarter;  ll.-OO 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Masohkb 
151,  152.   Differential   Geometry,    I,    II.— Theory  of 
twisted  curves  and  surfaces;   theory  of  inva- 
riants of  differential  quantics. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Masohkb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
161.  Vector  Analysis.— The  elements  of  vector  alge- 
bra, vector  differentiation  and  integration,  and 
the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by 
typical  applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
physics.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

Db.  LuKif 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  Calculus,  I, 

164.  Theory  of  the  Potential.— The  partial  differential 
equations  of  Mathematical  Physics,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  Potential.    An  advanced  course. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Masohkb 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Db.  LuNif 
Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Functions, 
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THB  SEMINARS 

Advanced    students    engaged    in   or  prepared   to      171,  172,  173.  General  Seminar. — For  the  considera- 
undertake   research  work  may,  on  approval  of  its  tion  of  reports  of  current  research  and  of  litera- 

Director,  enter  one  of  the  Seminars.    The  individual  x„^    ^•.^«;«ii„  ^#  „  • a *  i  -i.-    i 

.^-,.         .  4..        XX.  X  XMX^y  especially  of  a  fundamental  or   cntical 

members  of   a  Seminar   frona   time  to  time  report  ^,.     ^ 

to  the  Seminar  on  their  investigations  or  on  assigned  °»*"'^«-    ^-    Summer  Quarter;  Sat.  8:30-10:30 

topics.     Each  Seminar  considers  in  particular  certain  I^k*  Lunk 

topics ;  these  topics  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year.  3Mj.    Autumn,   Winter,    Spring    Quarters; 

The  research  work  of  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  g|^t.,  8:30-10:30. 

receives  particular  attention  and  direction.  Pbofbssor  Moobb 


XVIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophy ties,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  AJd.,  Professor  of  Practiced  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory, 
EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  So.D..  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 

*  QEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  S.B.,  So.D.,  Non-Beeident  Professor  of  Astrophysics. 
KURT  LAVES,  A.M.,  Ph J)..  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

JOHN  ADELBERT  PARKHURST,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy. 

STORRS  BARROWS  BARRETT,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

ROBERT  JAMES  WALLACE,  Photophysicist  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

♦  PHILIP  FOX,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Astrophysics. 

ARTHUR  GRANT  STILLHAMER,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Astrophysics. 

PBLLOWS,  1906-7 

NAOZO  ICHINOHE  WILLIAM  DUNCAN  MacMILLAN,  A.  B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  : 

1.  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruction  in  general  Astronomy,  both 
theoretical  and  practical;  (&)  preliminary  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the 
science  of  Astrophysics,  given  in  part  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

2.  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at 
Lake  Geneva. 

In  the  work  at  the  University,  given  by  Assistant  Professors  Laves  and  Moulton,  special  emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  the  development  of  the  mathematical  methods  and  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  physical 
sciences.  In  addition  to  the  annual  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics, 
Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  Orbits  and  Ephemerides,  and  Analytical  Mechanics,  courses  in  the 
various  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given  within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most 
fundamental  subjects  will  be  arranged  in  a  cyclic  manner  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other 
more  special  topics  will  vary  from  time  to  time. 

The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be :  (1)  to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis 
for  successful  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics;  (2)  to  give  such  experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the 


*  On  leave  of  absence,  1905-6. 
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work  of  obeeryation  and  reduction  as  will  enable  the  student  to  use  intelligently  and  skilfully  any  of  the 
astronomical  or  astrophysical  instruments  of  a  modern  observatory ;  (3)  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial 
Mechanics. 

In  the  work  at  the  Observatory,  attention  will  be  devoted  both  to  the  investigations  of  Practical  Astronomy 
and  to  those  of  Astrophysics.  The  rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  few  years  has  been 
fully  recognized  and  amply  provided  for  in  the  design  of  the  Observatory  and  in  its  instrumental  equipment. 
The  Bi)ecial  laboratory  facilities  will  render  possible  many  astrophysical  investigations  which  are  necessarily 
neglected  in  other  institutions.  The  Observatory  will  be  open  to  those  students  only  who  have  completed  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  at  the  University  or  its  equivalent  at  other  institutions. 

Undergraduate  students,  in  the  S.B.  course,  who  desire  to  specialize  along  the  line  of  Astronomy,  are 
recommended  to  take  9ix  Majon  in  Mathematics,  viz.:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  3;  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry  1;  Advanced  Integral  Calculus  2;  and  four  Majors  in  Astronomy,  viz.:  Analytic  Mechanics  I  and 
II  and  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  I  and  II. 

Graduate  students  working  for  the  Master's  degree  are  recommended  to  choose  three  Majoru  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  viz. :  Differential  Equations,  1 ;  Theory  of  Equations,  2 ;  or  in  the  Department  of 
Physics,  viz. :  Advanced  General  Physics  3 ;  and  9ix  Mcy'ors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  expected  to  make  their  secondary  subject  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics.  Students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental  Physics,  Sound  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation. 

Graduate  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Docentships,  will  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  general 
regulations  of  the  University.  Details  regarding  the  appointment  of  Volunteer  Research  Assistants  and  Special 
Investigators  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  may  be  found  on  p.  120  of  this  Register, 

The  Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory, 
Boom  35,  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  Club  is 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate  students 
of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Club. 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  occupies  at  present  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory.  For  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  Students'  Observatory, 
consisting  temporarily  of  two  small  buildings,  has  been  provided  west  of  the  quadrangles.*  It  is  equipped 
with  a  modem  Warner  and  Swasey  equatorial  telescope  of  6^-inches  aperture,  provided  with  a  filar 
micrometer  with  position  circle,  a  modern  Bamberg  transit  instrument  of  3  inches  aperture,  a  Bamberg 
universal  instrument,  a  Riefler  sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The  laboratory 
courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  preliminary  training  for  the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

The  Astronomical  Library  is  open  to  Graduate  students  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Mathematical 
Library,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  Astronomical  Library  includes  many  of  the  fundamental  works  on 
Astronomy,  several  sets  of  annals,  and  a  number  of  journals. 

A  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  and  its  equipment  will  be  found  on  p.  119  of  this 
Register,    The  publications  of  the  Department  are  enumerated  in  the  descriptiq^  of  the  Observatory. 

COURSB5  OP  INSTRUCTION 
At  tli«  UnlvM>«lty 

JuNioB  College  Courses  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  7:30 

3.  Descripttre   Astronomj. — An   elementary  course,  Assistant  Peofbssor  Laves 

dealing  with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and      4.  Sarvejing. 
methods.    Frequent  access  to  the  Observatory.  Prerequisite:    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  7:00  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2K)0-4.*00 

AssiSTAMT  Pbofbssob  Moulton  Assistant  Professor  Laves 


*Rooiii  1  of  Bllii  Hall  eerres  m  an  ofSLoe  and  oompnting  room. 
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5.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

An  introductory  couree. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
AsflisTAiiT  Pbovbssob  Lavbb 
Prerequisite :  Differewtial  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, 
7.  Spherical   and   Practical   Astronomy.— An  intro- 
ductory course.    W.  W.  Campbell's  Practical 
Astronomy  (MacmiUan,  2d  ed.)  is  used  as  a  text- 
book, with  ample  references  to  BrOnnow's,  Chau- 
yenet*s,  and  Andre's  more  extended  texts.    Ob- 
servations  with   the  l^^inch  Theodolite,  the 
3-inch   Transit   instrument,   and  the  6^-inch 
Equatorial  are  conducted  in  the  Students'  Ob- 
servatory. Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  UKX) 
AssiSTAiiT  Pbofbssob  Laves 

8.  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
AssisTAUT  Pbofbssob  Laves 

9.  Observatory  Work.—  Practice  with  the  Equatorial, 

Theodolite,  and  Transit  instruments  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Observatory.  DMj  or  Mj 
Summer  Quarter;  IIKX)  and  Evening  Sessions. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lavbs  and 

Prerequisite:    Courses  3  and  XVII,  1-2, 
11.  History  of  Physical  Theories. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Moulton 


Gbaduatb  Coubsbs 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I.— Central 

forces;  demonstration  of  law  of  gravitation, 
problem  of  two  bodies;  the  ten  integrals  of 
planetary  motion ;  considerations  on  perturba- 
tions ;  Helmholtz  theory  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Moulton 
Prerequisite :  Course  5. 

23.  Introdnction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II  (Determi- 

nation of  Orbits  and  Special  Perturbations). — 
Properties  of  conic  section  motion ;  determina- 
tion of  two  geocentric  distances  from  the  ob- 
servations; determination  of  elements,  and 
methods  of  improving  them  ;  variations  of  ele- 
ments ;  perturbations  of  rectangular  and  polar 
co-ordinates  ;  numerical  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration. Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  9:90 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Moulton 

27.  Principal  Theories  of  Planetary  Motion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Moulton 

28.  Secular  Perturbations. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9: 30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lavbs 

35.  Lunar  Theory  I  and  II. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Moulton 


At  the  YerkM  ObMrvatory 

In  the  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modem  methods  of 
research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during 
the  year  1906-7  will  probably  include :  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectrosoope,  spectroheliogrraph, 
and  photoheliograph ;  micrometric  observations  of  double  stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebul»,  and  comets; 
photographic  studies  of  stellar  si>ectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line  of  sight;  photography 
of  star  clusters,  nebulsB,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  photometric  observations;  special 
astrophysical  researches.  The  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction,  but  regular  programmes  of  work,  with  courses  of  col- 
lateral reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  may  require.  Graduate  students  wishing  to  take  practical  work 
'  at  the  Observatory  should  first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wi&,  and  obtain 
his  approval. 
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XIX.     THE    DEPARTMENT    OF  PHYSICS 

OPnCBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ALBERT  ABRAHAM    MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  So.D.,   LL.D.,   F.R.S.,   Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Physics, 
CHARLES  RIBORQ  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Physics. 
ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Physics. 
CARL  KINSLEY,  A.M.,  M J2.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
HENRT  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Instr%tctOT  in  Physics. 
GEORGE  WINCHESTER,  S.B.,  A.B.,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Physics. 
WILLIAM  RICHARDS  BLAIR,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Inspector. 

PBLLOWS,  1906-7 
PHILIP  PITCH,  A.B.  JOHN  KUEHNE,  S.M. 

ALBERT  ELI  MERRILL,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Physics  has  undergone  a  revolution  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  any  of  its  sister  sciences.  This  result  may  be  attributed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the 
enormous  development  of  its  applications  to  electrical  industries.  No  other  industrial  application  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  has  so  enhanced  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  exact  knowledge,  or  given 
a  greater  impetus  to  the  search  for  new  truths  in  the  unexplored  regions  on  the  borderland  of  science. 

So  closely  interwoven  are  the  advances  in  pure  science  and  its  applications  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
has  been  of  greater  service  to  the  other,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  as  ill-advised  to  ignore  the  powerful  stimulus 
furnished  by  the  practical  development  of  scientific  ideas  as  it  is  to  belittle  the  influence  which  theoretical  and 
experimental  science  have  had  on  the  world's  material  prosperity. 

While  it  is  never  safe  to  affirm  that  the  future  of  Physical  Science  has  no  marvels  in  store  even  more  aston- 
ishing than  those  of  the  past,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  grand  underlying  principles  have  been  firmly 
established,  and  that  further  advances  are  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  rigorous  application  of  these  principles  to 
all  the  phenomena  which  come  under  our  notice. 

It  is  here  that  the  science  (A  measurement  shows  its  importance — where  quantitative  results  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  qualitative  work.  An  eminent  physicist  has  remarked  that  the  future  truths  of  Physical  Science 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  sixth  place  of  decimals. 

In  order  to  make  such  work  possible,  the  student  and  investigator  must  have  at  his  disposal  the  methods 
and  results  of  his  predecessors,  must  know  how  to  gauge  them,  and  to  apply  them  to  his  own  work ;  and  e6i>e- 
cially  must  he  have  at  his  command  all  the  modem  appliances  and  instruments  of  precision  which  constitute 
a  well-equipped  laboratory —  without  which  results  of  real  value  can  be  obtained  only  at  immense  sacrifice  of 
time  and  labor. 

The  science  of  Astronomy  api>eals  far  more  powerfully  to  most  people  than  does  Physical  Science,  which, 
indeed,  to  many  is  scarcely  known  even  by  name.  The  former  is  as  old  as  history.  Its  wonders  have  compelled 
the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  it  is  but  a  natural  consequence  that  at  the  present  day  no 
important  city  in  the  civilized  world  is  without  a  richly  endowed  observatory,  where  a  trained  corps  of  astrono- 
mers are  able  to  study  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  their  distribution  in  time  and  space. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  it  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  man  that  there  is  another  world 
only  one  degree  less  complex  and  wonderful  than  the  stellar  universe  —  the  world  of  molecules  and  atoms.  For 
the  study  of  these  almost  infinitesimal  systems  of  pigmy  stars  we  have  no  telescope  nor  even  microscoi>e  to  help 
us ;  but  little  by  little  we  are  constructing  a  powerful  logical  engine  which  is  destined  one  day  to  bring  the 
evolutions,  rotations,  and  oscillations  of  these  minute  orbs  as  clearly  to  the  mind's  eye  as  are  now  the  motions 
of  the  worlds  of  the  greater,  visible  universe. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is,  in  fact,  our  chief  problem — the  constitution  of  matter ;  and  while  ultimately  this 
is,  and  must  always  be,  beyond  the  scope  of  our  powers,  it  is  as  legitimate  and  worthy  an  object  to  extend  our 
knowledge  step  by  step  in  this  direction  as  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  sidereal  universe, 
even  though  this  can  never  be  completely  fathomed. 
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Ab  in  the  caae  of  Astronomical  obeeryatoriee  the  work,  while  chiefly  devoted  to  furthering  the  interests  of 
pure  science,  is  nevertheless  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of  valuable  information  of  immediate  practical 
utility,  so  a  Research  Laboratory,  while  carefully  preserving  its  chief  and  essential  feature,  may  be  still  practi- 
cally useful  in  furnishing  authoritative  measurements  of  standards  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  calibration  of  ther- 
mometers, pressure-gauges,  comparison  of  standards,  of  resistance,  electro •  motive  force,  capacity,  self- 
induction,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  outline  of  the  aims  and  ends  of  a  Physical  Research  Laboratory,  partial  and  incomplete 
though  it  be,  may  justify  the  hoi>e  and  belief  that  the  generosity  of  the  founder  of  the  University  and  the 
donor  of  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  will  be  supplemented  by  many  other  liberally  minded  men«  equally 
disposed  to  further  so  worthy  a  cause. 

In  the  enthusiasm  which  inevitably  accompanies  the  work  of  the  investigator,  th|it  of  the  instructor  will  not 
be  ignored;  indeed,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these  two  functions  will  mutually  assist  each  other. 

The  courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Dei>artment  of  Physics,  it  is  believed,  are  sufficiently  varied  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  all  classes,  including  those  who  desire  simply  to  complete  a  general  education,  or  to 
undertake  the  subject  as  a  disciplinary  study ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  as  a  preliminary  to  its  application  to 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  civil  engineering ;  or  those  who  intend  to  make  it  their  life-work. 

In  each  case  every  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  reality  of  the  principles  and  laws  expounded  by  well-chosen  experiments,  performed  by  the  instructor 
and  whenever  possible  by  the  student  himself. 

A  feature  on  which  considerable  stress  will  be  laid  is  the  repetition  of  the  classical  experiments  of  eminent 
investigators  by  those  Graduate  students  who  are  able  to  undertake  them. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  a  great  deal  of  valuable  experience  will  be  gained,  without  the  vexatious 
annoyances  encountered  in  entering  upon  an  original  investigation,  before  having  the  benefit  of  such  preliminary 
training. 

The  University  grants  each  year  a  limited  number  of  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships.  Detailed 
information  concerning  these  appointments  is  found  on  p.  66. 

For  a  description  of  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  see  p.  118  of  this  Register, 


COURSES  OP 

Junior  Collegk  Coubsxs 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  —  A  first  course  in  the  ele- 

ments of  Physics.    (See  prerequisite  to  Course  3.) 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Class  work  11 :0a-12: 00.    Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed. 
Laboratory  11K)0-1KX).    Thurs.,Fri. 

Db.Galb 

2.  Elementary  Physics.—  A  continuation  of  the  pre- 

ceding course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Class  work  11: 00-12:00.    Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed 
Laboratory  11:00-1:00.    Thurs.,Fri. 

Db.  Gale 

3.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat.— A  gen- 

eral course  in  mechanics,  molecular  physics  and 
heat,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental 

standpoint. 

10  hrs.  a  week.    Mj. 
Summer  Quarter — 

10: 30-12: 30       Assist aitt  Professor  Mann 
Autumn  Quarter — 
Sec.  a,  8:30-10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Mann 


INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  6, 11:00-1:00 

Assistant  Professor  Mhjjkan 
Sec.  c.  2:004:00 

Assistant  Professor  Kinslet 
Winter  Quarter — 
8:30-10:30  Dr.  Gals 

Prerequisite :  Entrance  Phy$ios  or  Physiee 
land  2. 

4.  Electricity  and  Light.— A  general  course  in  elec- 

tricity and  light,  presented  mainly  from  the 
laboratory  standpoint. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 
Assistant  Professor  Millikan 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter — 
Sec.  a,  8:30-10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Milukan 
Sec.  5, 11:00-1:00 

Assistant  Professor  Mann 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Kinslet 

5.  Lecture    Demonstration   Course .— A   course  of 

lectures  and  demonstrations  in  which  the  most 
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important  principles  of  PhyBics  not  treated  in 
Ooorses  3  and  4  are  preeented  from  the  lecture 
standpoint,  recent  disooyeries  and  developments 
in  Physios  being  given  especial  attention. 

5  hrs.  a  week.       Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:90 

Dr.  Qai«b 
with  occasional  lectures  by 

Pbofbssor  Miohslson 

SvinOB  COLLBGB  Ck>UB8B8 

11.  Heat  and  Molecnlar  Physics. — ^A  lecture  course  for 

advanced  and  Graduate  students,  covering  the 
Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  £lementary  Ther- 
modynamics, Solution,  and  Electrolysis. 

Mj.    Whiter  Quarter ;  11:00 

ASSISTAKT  PaOFESSOB  MlLLIKAH 

Prerequisite:  QtfMToX  Phy9ie$,  $,  4,  and  5. 

12.  Light— A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  Grad- 

uate  students   covering,  the  more  important 
sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics. 
5  hrs.  a  week.       Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofbssob  Maum 
Prerequisite :  Phytic^  5,  4,  and  5. 

13.  Electricity  and    Magnetism.  — A  course    of  ad- 

vanced work  in  theoretical  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  intended  to  supplement  the  work  in 
General  Physics  or  prepare  for  the  graduate 
work. 

5  hrs.  a  week.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  11: 00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kinsley 

Prerequisite :  Physics  3  and  4. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics.~A  course  designed  for 

teachers  of  Physics  in  high  schools,  consisting 
of  lectures  and  discussions  upon  choice  of 
subject-matter  and  methods  of  presentation 
best  suited  to  elementary  courses  in  Physics. 
5  hrs.  a  week.  M.  Summer  Quarter;  First 
Term;  1:30. 

AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Milukan 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave  Motion.— A  lecture  course 

on  the  physical  meaning  and  the  mathematical 
derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Me- 
chanics and  Wave  Motion. 

4  hrs.  a  week.       Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

Db.  Gale 

Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  4. 

16.  Experimental    Physics    (Advanced).  —  Molecular 

Physics  and  Heat,—  A  course  of  advanced  labo- 
ratory work  involving  the  determination  of 
vapor  pressures  and  densities,  co-efficients  of 
friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  electrical 


conductivities,  freezing  and  boiling  points, 
latent  and  specific  heats,  etc. 

10  hrs.  a  week.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  8:30- 
10:30.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Millie  an 

Prerequisite :  Physics  3  and  4. 

17.  Experimental   Physics  (Advanced).  —  Li^/^t     A 

course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  in  Light, 
consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffrac- 
tion, dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization. 
10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  8: 30-10: 30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mann 
Prerequisite :    Physics  5, 4,  and  5. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced).  —  Electricity 

and  Magnetism.    Laboratory  work  of  the  same 
grade  as  Courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of 
measurements  in   Electricity  and   Magnetism. 
10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kinsley 
Prerequisite:  Physics 3,  and  4. 

21.  Analytic  Mechanics. — ^An  introductory  course  (cf . 
Astronomy  5). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
.^  Assistant  Pbofessob  Moulton 

25.  The  Presentation  of  General  Physics  From  the 
Historical  Standpoint. — A  lecture  demonstra- 
tion course  illustrating  the  historical  method  of 
presentation,  together  with  discussions  of  the 
advantages  of  that  method  and  the  principles 
that  may  guide  teachers  in  its  use. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00  ■ 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Mann 


A 


Physical  Science  in  Civilization. — A  discussion  of 

"^         the  part  played  by  science  in  the  development 

of  civilization,  and  of  its  position  and  function 

in  modern  life.       Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mann 

Qbaduatb  Coubses 
34,  35, 36.  Theoretical  Physics. —  A  series  of  lectures 
chiefly  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Hydrodynamics, 
Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Ther- 
modynamics, Wave-motion,  and  Sound.  Optical 
Theories,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  4  hrs.  a 
week.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Mj.      Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Pbofessob  Miohelson 
Prerequisite :  Physics  11, 12,  and  15, 
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37,38,39.  Experimental  Physics.— A  course  of  labora- 
tory work,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  repetition  of 
classical  experiments,  such  as:  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  Maxwell's 
"V  "Hertzian  Oscillation,  Relative  and  Absolute 
Wave-lengths,  etc.  Mj.   10  hrs.  a  week 

Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  Quarters 
Pbofessob  Miohblson 

AMD  ASSISTAIIT  PbOFBSSOB  MAlflf 

Prerequisite :  Phytica,  16,  27,  and  18, 

40,41,42,43.  Research  Coarse.— This  course  is  intended 
for  those  Graduate  students  who  are  prepared  to 
undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire 
time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in  the  laboratory. 
20  hrs.  a  week.    Every  Quarter. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter 
AssisTAUT  Pbofessob  Mann 
3DMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Pbofbssob  Miohblson 
AND  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Mann 
48.  Spectrometry — Laboratory  work  in  photographing 
and  measuring  the  spectra  of  various  elements. 
Use  of  the  concave  grating  echelon  and  inter- 
ferometer. Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Db.  Galb 
51.  Thermodjmamics.  —  Lectures   upon   the   funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the   mechanical 
theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these 


principles  to  physical  and  thermochemical  prob- 
lems. 
5  hrs.  a  week.      Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  2:  OO 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Muxikan 

52.  Electron  Theory.— A  course  of  graduate  lectures 

covering  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  on  the 

electrical  properties  of  ceases;  the  electron  theory, 

and  radioactivity. 

5  hrs.  a  week.     Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10: 30 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8 :  30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Millikan 

53.  Experimental  Electricity.- A  laboratory  oourse 

in  practical  electricity  involving  a  study  of  dyna- 
mos, motors,  and  transformers.     10  hrs.  a  week. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  2:30-4:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kinslbt 

54.  Electric  Waves.— A  discussion  of  the  theory  of 

the  generation  and  detection  of  electric  waves, 
of  stationary  waves  on  wires,  and  of  electric 
resonance.  5  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kinslbt 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

57.  The  Theory  of  Altematiiig  Currents.— A  discus- 
sion of  the  distribution  of  alternating  currents 
in  stationary  wires,  including  transformers  and 
long  distance  circuits,  and  of  dynamos  and  in- 
duction and  synchronous  motors. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kinslby 


XX.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

JOHN  ULRIC  NBP,  Ph.D.,  Prof  for  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  ChemUtry. 

AIjEXANDER  smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Director  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Pfl.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Physical  ChemUtry. 

JOHN  CHARLES  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  PhJ).,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  BRUCE  PREAS.  A3.,  Curator. 

WILLIS  BOIT  HOLMES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

EDITH  ETHEL  BARNARD,  S.M.,  Associate  in  QuanHtative  Analysis. 

OSCAR  ECKSTEIN,  So.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ELLIOT  SNELL  HALL,  Ph.D.,  iSeaearc^  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


WALTER  STANLEY  HAINES,  A.M.,  MJ).,  Pr^essor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology,  Rush 
Medical  College;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 
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PBLLOW8, 1006-7 
IRVING  COWEN  ALLEN,  S.M.  ERNEST  ANDERSON,  S^. 

KATHERINB  BLUNT,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

.S6«eareh.— Research  students  in  the  University,  or  coming  from  other  institutions,  are  encouraged  to  begin 
research  if,  and  as  soon  as,  their  preparation  justifies  it  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic, 
organic,  or  physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  opportunities  to  pursue  entirely  independent  research 
work  will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already  obtained  the  Doctor's  degree. 

InBtructUm^—The  objects  of  the  instruction  are  to  prepare  students  (1)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  universitiee; 
(2)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  to  fill  positions  as  technical  experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries; 
(4)  to  become  analysts  in  commercial  or  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary  courses  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thorough  preparation  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  student's 
knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses  will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to 
undertake  intelligently  any  and  every  kind  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become  practical 
chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the  best  basis  for  future  specialization  in 
any  direction  whatever.  Those  who  incline  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  work ;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists  will  be  required  to 
do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical 
courses,  and  some  physical  chemistry,  and  so  forth. 

The  degree  of  PhJ).:  ChemUtry  as  major  9ubiect.—Th»  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (for  general  University  regulations,  see  p.  11  of  this  Circular)  are : 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  original  research  in  General  Inorganic,  Organic, 
Physico-Organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  the  work 
is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Department. 

2.  Specially  thorough  and  mature  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  Chemistry  touched  by  the  thesis,  and 
less  thorough  but  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  branches  of  the  science. 

The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates  are  as  follows :  Courses  1-3  (or  lA,  2A),  4*,  6-8, 28A,  28B, 
and  two  Majors  selected  from  Courses  10, 11, 13A-13G,  14-16;  total  twelve  Majors,  of  which  eight  Majors  are 
undergraduate  work. 

Special  requirements  in  addition  to  the  above,  arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject,  are  as  follows : 

General  Chemistry :  Courses  25-27, 20  or  31,  and  two  Majors  taken  from  Courses  13, 14, 16, 16, 19,  21, 22, 
29-32 ;  total,  six  Majors. 

Organic  Chemistry :    Courses  6, 20-22, 25,  and  one  Major  from  10, 13, 19, 26, 27, 29-32 ;  total,  six  Majors. 

Physico-Organic  Chemistry :  Courses  15, 20,  21, 25,  and  22  or  31,  and  one  Major  taken  from  Courses  10, 13, 
19,  26, 27, 29-32 ;  total,  six  Majors. 

Physical  Chemistry :  Courses  25, 26, 31, 32,  and  two  Majors  taken  from  Courses  10, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20-22, 27; 
total,  six  Majors. 

In  addition  to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements,  at  least  six  half -Majors  will  be  chosen  from  the 
special  lecture  courses,  23, 29, 30, 34-38, 40, 42.    The  research  work  will  require  from  four  to  six  Quarters. 

3.  Sufficient  work  in  one  or  two  minor  subjects.  For  instance,  if  Physics  is  a  minor  subject,  two  years  of 
College  Physics,  Courses  1, 2, 3,  and  three  of  the  Courses  11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18.  In  addition  to  the  regular  minor 
subject,  all  candidates  are  advised  to  take  mineralogy  and  crystallography  (about  ^^Mj). 

4.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

The  degree  of  Ph,D.:  ChemUtry  as  secondary  atOffect—When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  subject,  the 
requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done. 
In  the  past  it  has  consisted  of  Courses  1, 2,  3, 6,  7,  8,  or  their  equivalent,  together  with  elementary  Physical 
Chemistry  (28A  and  28B)  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according  as  the  major  subject  belonged  to  the  Physical  or  the 
Biological  Group. 


^Goone  4  may  be  omittod  when  adyanoed  leotare  and  laboratory  work  in  Organic  ChemiBtry  is  taken. 
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The  McuUt'n  degree.— Tot  the  specialist  Master's  degree  a  diseertatioD  and  seven  Majors  of  graduate 
work  in  Chemistry  are  required.  These  must  be  selected  from  Courses  10  to  42,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but  cannot  be  counted  in  reckon- 
ing the  seven  required  Majors.  For  the  non-specialist  degree  the  selection  may  be  made  from  Courses  8  to 
i2,  with  the  approval  of  the  Heads  of  the  three  Departments  concerned. 

Special  students. — Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received,  but  in 
every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  instructors  in  the  different  branches,  that 
their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to 
take. 

Preparation  for  teaching.— While  students  who  have  not  taken  the  work  required  for  the  Doctor's  or 
Master's  degree  are  not  usually  recommended  for  college  or  university  positions,  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  Chemistry,  is  at  present  considered  preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  In  general  the  work  in  Chemistry  should  include  Courses  1, 2,  3, 4, 6,  7,  8,  28A,  28B,  and  40,  or  their 
equivalent,  as  well  as  work  in  the  College  of  Education  (see  the  Annual  Register  for  1906-6).  The  prospective 
teacher  should  secure  preparation  to  teach  at  least  one  science  besides  Chemistry. 

Preparation  for  technical  positions. — 1.  The  thorough  scientific  training  in  all  branches  of  Chemistry 
required  for  the  Ph J>.  degree  forms  the  best  basis  for  a  future  career  as  a  chemical  expert  in  any  branch  of 
chemical  industry.  With  this  preparation,  the  principles  and  details  of  technical  processes  are  quickly 
grasped,  advances  in  industrial  processes  are  intelligently  followed,  and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily 
applied. 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten  to  fifteen  Majors  of  work  in  the  Department  are  able  to  fill  satisfactorily 
positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analytical  laboratories,  and  after  some  practical  experience  to  advance 
to  positions  c^  indei>endent  responsibility.  Students  should  take  at  least  Courses  1  to  10,  inclusive,  and  one  or 
two  Majors  in  Courses  13A-13G.  If  possible,  Courses  28A  and  28B  and,  according  to  the  choice  of  work  in 
Organic  or  Inorganic  Chemistry,  two  or  three  courses  selected  from  Nos.  12,  14-16,  20-22,  25-27  should  be 
taken  in  the  interest  of  a  broader  and  more  thorough  preparation.  Students  taking  such  a  preparation  are 
given  the  preference  in  answering  requests  received  by  the  Department  Students  taking  the  lees  complete 
training  mentioned  above,  however,  are  also  sought  by  technical  firms. 

3.  The  Department  gives,  with  other  Departments  (notably  Physics  and  Mathematics)  of  the  University 
and  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  of  the  University  High  School,  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  a  four 
years'  course  in  Chemical  Engineering.  Students  are  able  to  take  a  large  part  of  this  work  in  the  purely 
scientific  fundamental  branches  while  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

Recommendation  of  Students  to  Positions.— Th»  Department  of  Chemistry  does  not  undertake  to  secure 
positions  for  those  who  have  studied  in  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worthy  students  find  suitable  places  quickly, 
and  in  the  past  the  demand  for  chemists  of  all  the  kinds  mentioned  above  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

University  Fellowships  yielding  an  income  of  $320  or  $520  annually  are  open  to  Graduate  students  in  Chem- 
istry. A  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  has  been  endowed  since  1901  by  Mr.  Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal ;  it  yields  an  annual  income  of  $420. 

The  Departmental  Library  is  equipped  with  an  almost  complete  list  of  periodicals,  past  and  current, 
necessary  for  prosecuting  research ;  it  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  reference  and  handbooks. 

A  number  of  general  scientific  journals  and  many  of  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  are  received  in 
the  General  Library. 

One  Senior  College  and  one  Graduate  Scholarship  are  awarded  yearly  in  accordance  with  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  University,  to  two  students  gpraduating  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  re3i>ectively. 

COURSB8  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Pbimabilt  for  thb  Junior  Colleges  2.  Generallnorganic  Chemistry,  II.— Continuation  of 
1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  I.  Course  1.  Hours  as  in  Course  1. 

Classroom,  6  hrs.  a  week,  10: 30.  DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Laboratory,  12  hrs.  a  week»  1:30-4:30.  Professor  Smith  and  Dr.  JoifES 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ^     Winter  Quarter. 

I^OFESsoR  Smith  k^t>  Dr.  Jones  Professor  Smith 

Classroom,  3  hrs.  a  week,  12:00.  _   _  ,  _  .    ^t.      .  ^      ^^x     m     *^       4^  ^ 

Laboratory,  6  hrs.  a  week.  3'  OtntiMX  Inorganic  Chemistry,  1 1 1. -Continuation 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  of  Course  2.      Hours  as  in  Course  1. 

Professor  Smith  Mj.     Spring  Quarter 

Prerequisite :  Preparatory  Physics.  Professor  Smith 
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1, 2, 3  are  oonBecutive  oounee.  Separate  credit  is 
given  for  each,  but  students  are  not  advised  to  take 
one  courae  only. 

The  aim  of  the  continuous  Courses  1,  2, 3  will  be  to 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,  and  not  to  overburden  the  student  with  a 
mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chem- 
ical equilibrium  and  the  modem  theory  of  solutions 
are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be  experimental  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  courses  are  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  not  only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper 
into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the  sci- 
ence as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  lectures  and  classroom  work  of  1, 2,  and  3  may 
be  taken  by  Graduate  students  without  the  laboratory 
work  or  laboratory  fee. 

28.    General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— ^lecidZ  Cowrnt 
following  Preparatory  ChemUtry. 
Classroom  6  hrs.  a  week ;  10: 30. 
Laboratory  12  hrs.  a  week ;  1:30-4: 30. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbsbob  Smith 
Classroom,  3  hrs.  a  week;  8:30. 
Laboratory,  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofkssob  MoCot 
Prerequisite:     Preparatory  Chemistry   and 
Physics,  1  unit  each, 

38.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Continuation  of 
Course2S.    Hours  as  in  28. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 


For  description  see  under  3. 

Course  28  in  the  Autumn  is  specially  designed  for 
students  oflTering  preparatory  chemistry.  Course  2  in 
the  Winter  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  but  may  be 
entered  by  those  having  credit  for  admission  chemis- 
try. Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation 
of  a  student  in  28  justifies  it,  qualitative  analysis  may 
be  substituted  for  Sa 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 

Classroom  3  hrs.  a  week;  8:30^ 
Laboratory  work,  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Dr.  JoHss 
Prerequisite :  Course  S,  or  S8  General  Chem- 
istry. 
Pbdcarilt  fob  thx  SnnoB  Collbdbb 

Nora.-<yoanes  6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11  and  IS  an  flyen  in  the  ana- 
lytleal  laboratorief.   Tlie  laboratoriet  are  open  from  8:00  a.  m. 


to  6:00  p.  M.  (Satnrdayt  oi^y  to  1:00  P.  M.).  The  hoon  of  in- 
■trootion  proride  for  morning  and  afternoon  lectionB  and  will 
be  poeted  in  the  laboratory. 

GonnetS  and  9  will  connt  toward  a  Matter*!  or  the  Doctor's 
degtee  when  Ghemietry  is  the  tecomdanf  inbject. 

6.  QoalitatiTe  Analysis.— Jntrodiictory  Course. 

Mj  or  DM.     8  or  16  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 
2  hrs.  a  week  classroom.      Lectures,  2: 00. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbovessob  Stibglitz 

AND  Db.  HoLMBS 

Second  Term«  Summer  Quarter 
Db.  Holmbs 
Autumn  Quarter 
Pbovbssob  Stibglitz 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Db.  Jonrs 
Prerequisite:  Course  5,  or  38. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  the  analyt- 
ical reactions,  and  special  attention  is  g^yen  to  the 
deyelopment  and  application  of  the  laws  c^  equilibrium 
and  solutions.  This  course  is,  in  an  important  sense, 
one  in  adyanced  general  chemistry. 

7.  QoalitatiTe  Analysis.— Continuation  of  Course  6. 

Hours  as  in  6.        Mj  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter 

Db.  Holmbs 
Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Stibglitz 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Db.  Joif  bs 

Courses  6, 7, 10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may 
be  begun  in  any  Quarter. 

The  aim  of  Courses  6,  7, 10  will  be  to  train  the  stu- 
dent to  do  intelligent  analytical  work  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Phys- 
ical Chemistry. 

8.  QnantitatiTe    Analysis.  —  Introductory    Course. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  in  grayimetric  and  yolu- 
metric  analysis. 

Mj  or  DM.     8  or  16  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory 
Lecture  1  hour. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Miss  Babitabd 
Winter  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Stibglitz  akd  Miss  Babnabd 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis  (Courses  6 
and  7).    Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the  course  after  haying  taken  Course  6. 
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9.  QuantitatiTC  Analysis. — Continuation  of  Course  8. 
Mj  or  DM.     10  or  20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Babhard 
Winter  Quarter 
Propbssob  Stieolitz  aud  Miss  Barnard 

Primarily  fob  the  Graduate  Sohool 
10.  Advanced  QisaliUtiTeAAal7sis.-~Mj  or  DM.  10  or 
20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer  Quarter 

Dr.  Holmes 
Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Stieolitz 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Dr.  Jones 
Open  to  College  students.    Continuation  of 
Courses  6  and  7. 

IL  Advanced  QuantitatiTe  Analysis.— Mj  or  DM.     10 
or  20  hrs.  a  week. 

Summer  and  Winter  Quarters 
Professor  Stieolitz  and  Miss  Barnard 
Continuation  of  Courses  8  and  9.    Open  to 
students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 
12.  Elementary  Spectmm  Analjrsis  (QnalitatlTe).  — 
Emission  (flame  and  electric  spark)  and  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  inorganic  substanoes.    Chiefly 
laboratory  work.  K^i*    Winter  Quarter 

Dr.  Jones 

la  Special  Methods  in  QuantitatiTe  Analysis.— Chiefly 
laboratory  work. 

13A.  Electrolytic  Methods.  }jMj  or  Mj 

13B.  Special  Mineral  Analysis.  Mj 

13C.  Water  Analysis.  >^j 

13D.  Qas  Analysis.  }{Mj 

13E.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis.  }(Mj 

130.  Iron  and  Steel  Analyds.  ^Mj  or  Mj 

13H.  Proximate  Food  Analysis.  ){Mj  or  Mj 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Professor  Stieolitz  and  Miss  Barnard 
Prerequisite :  QuantitaHve  AnalysU,  8  and  9, 

13F.  Assaying.  —  Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 


Mr. 


Prerequisite :  Oeneral  ChemUtry,  QucUitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis  (Courses  8  and  9). 
14.  Organic  Chemistry.— Lectures  3  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Nef 
Prerequisite:  Oeneral  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 


15.  Organic  Chemistry.— Continuation  of  Course  U. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Nef 

16.  Organic  Chemistry.— Continuation  of  Course  15. 

M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Nef 
Courses  14, 15, 16  form  a  continuous  course,  cover- 
ing the  compounds  of  carbon,  including  the  fatty  and 
the  aromatic  series.  The  aim  of  the  course  wUl  be  to 
take  up  very  thoroughly  the  simpler  compounds,  going 
with  great  detail  into  the  chemical  behavior,  the  char- 
acteristic reactions,  and  relationships  of  the  different 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  and  considering  with 
great  care  the  synthetic  methods  by  which  they  can 
be  obtained.  Richter's  or  Bernthsen's  Organic  Chem- 
istry is  used  as  a  reference  book,  but  recent  literature 
will,  in  special  cases,  be  considered  in  detail. 

17.  General  Organic  Chemistry.— Fatty  and  aromatic 

series. 

Lectures,  5  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj  (or  M.    First  Term).     Summer  Quarter 
8:30. 

Dr.  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Oeneral  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis, 

18.  Elementary  Organic   Preparations.— Laboratory 

work;  10  hrs.  a  week.  This  course  is  arranged 
to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  17.  It 
may  be  taken  without  the  lectures  by  students 
who  have  had  organic  chemistry. 

}(M.}  or  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 
Prerequisite:  As  in  Course  17. 

19.  Toxicology.  K^*    Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  Hainks  and  assibxant 

19B.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection.— A  conference  and 
laboratory  course. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Haines 

20.  Organic  Preparations.  —  Laboratory  work,  10  or 

20  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj  or  DM.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Professor  Nef 

Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  and  Organic  Chemistry  (it  may  be 
taken  simultaneously  in  connection  with  lectures 
on  Organic  Chemistry).  A  reading  knowledge 
of  German  is  essential. 
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21.  Organic   Preparations.— Contdnuation  of  Course 

20.  Mi  or  DM 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 

Professor  Nep 
Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 
22i  Organic  Preparations.— Continuation  of  Course 

21.  Mj  or  DM. 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 

Professor  Nef 
Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 

23.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Problems  in  Gen- 

eral Chemistry. 

Professor  Smith 
Prerequisite:  OoUege  PhysieB,  OenercU  Chem- 
istry, and  QualitaHve  Analyiis. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7J 

24.  AdTanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Two  lectures  a 

week  on  selected  topics.  H^- 

Winter  Quarter 
Dr.  Jones 
Prerequisite :  OenercU  Chemiatry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis, 

25.  Inorganic  Preparations.— Liaboratory  work. 

Mj  or  DM.    10  or  20  hrs.  a  week 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 

Dr.  Jones 

Prerequisite:  QualitcOive  and  Quantitative 

Analysis,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Oerman, 

26.  Inorganic  Preparations.— Continuation  of  Course 

25.  Mj  or  DM 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 

Dr.  Jones 

27.  Inorganic  Preparations.— Continuation  of  Course 

26.  Mj  or  DM 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones 

28A.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.— With  special 
reference  to  Physico-Chemical  measurements. 
y^iHh    Summer  and  Spring  Quarters 
Assistant  Professor  MoCot 
Prerequisite:  College  Physios  (Course  1)  and 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Course  6). 

28B.  Practical  Physical  Chemistry.  i^Mj  or  M 

First  or  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy 

JiMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  MoCot 
Prerequisite:    College    Physics    (Course   1). 


Quantitative  Analysis  (Course  8);  Course  28 A 
should  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 

29.  Chemical  Dynamics.  ^Mj.    2  hrs.  a  week. 

Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy 
Prerequisite :  Elementary  Physical  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  including  laboratory  work; 
the  elements  of  Calculus, 

29A.  Chemical  Dynamics  and  Electro-Chemistry. 

Mj.   Summer  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy 

30.  Electro-Chemistry. 

3^Mj.    2  hrs.  a  week.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy 
Prerequisite:    Elementary   Physical   Chem- 
istry, including  laboratory  work;  the  elements 
of  Calculus, 

31.  Advanced      Physical     Chemistry.  —  Laboratory 

course.  Mj  or  DM 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy 
Prerequisite :  College  Physics,  1  year.  Course 

29  should  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 

32.  Advanced     Physical     Chemistry.  —  Laboratory 

course.    Continuation  of  Course  31. 

Mj  or  DM.   Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Assistant  Professor  McCoy 

33.  Research  Work. — ^This  course  will  include  from 

30  to  40  hrs.  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  under 
the  special  direction  of  some  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  department.  It  is  expected  that  re- 
search work  for  a  Ph.D.  thesis  will  require  4-6 
Quarters,  4-6  DMj. 

33a.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Profbssor  Nef 
335.  Research   in    General  Chemistry,  —  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Smith 
33o.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-Organic 
Chemistry, — First    Term,     Summer     Quarter. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Stieglitz 
33(2.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry. — Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Assistant  Professor  McCoy 
Before   being   admitted  to   Research,  a   candidate 
must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department,  by  an 
oral  test,  or  otherwise,  that  his  previous  training  has 
been  sufficient. 
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34.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Org^anic  Problems. 

Lectures  2  hrs.  a  week. 

^^j.    Winter  Quarter 
Pbopessob  Stibolitz 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  and  Ele- 
mentary Physical  Chemistry, 

35.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  (and  their 

derivatives).    Autumn  Quarter. 

Pbofbssob  Stieolitz 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry, 

36.  Organic  Nitros^en  Derivatives.— Uric  acid  series; 

pyridine,  quinone-imidee,  and   phenazine  com- 
pounds; a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dye-stuffs.    Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 
}^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Stibolitz 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

37.  Special   Chapters   of  Organic  Chemistry.— Lec- 

tures, 4  hrs.  a  week. 

M.   Second  T^rm,  Spring  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Nbf 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

38.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

Spring  Quarter 

Db.  Absslkb 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 


40.  Training  Course  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry.— 
This  course,  for  prospective  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools,  will  include:  (1)  In  autumn,  obser- 
vation of  teaching  in  several  schools  in  the  city 
and  reports  on  the  same ;  (2)  in  winter,  a  series 
of  conferences  on  the  didactic  of  chemistry ;  (3) 
in  spring,  practice-teaching  in  the  University 
High  School  and  in  the  Junior  Colleges  under 
criticism  and  supervision. 

13^Mj.  Ck)ntinued  through  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Spring  Quarters. 

Pbofbssob  Smith 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4, 6,  7,  8,  28A, 
28B ;  Physics  1, 2,  3,  or  their  equivalents,  must 
precede  or  accompany  this  course. 

42.  History  of  Chemistry.— Two  hours  a  week.    Win- 

ter Quarter.  ){Mj 

Db.  Hbsslkb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
44.  The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  i^ 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

43.  Club  Meetings.— Meetings  will  be  held  twice  a 

month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  inter- 
ested, whether  connected  with  the  Universify  or 
not;  the  subjects  for  the  meetings  will  be  an- 
nounced at  least  one  week  beforehand. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Vaiuous  Membbbs  op  thb  Staff 


XJCI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

OPnCBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph J>.,  LLJ>.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Oeology. 
ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 
JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

^RICHARD  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jb.,  Ph  J).,  Professor  of  Eeonomie  Geology. 
STUART  WELLER,  Ph  J).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paksontologic  Geology. 
WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 
HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 
WILLIAM  CLINTON  ALDEN,  Ph.D.,  Doeent  in  Field  Geology. 


CHARLES  KENNETH  LEITH,  Ph J>.,  Lecturer  on  Pre-Cambrian  Geology  (Winter  Quarter,  1907). 
FREDERICK  LESLIE  RANSOME,  PhJ>m  Lecturer  on  Ore  Deposits  (Winter  Quarter,  1907). 
MYRON  LESLIE  FULLER,  Lecturer  on  Hydrology  (Spring  Quarter,  190&) 


JAMES  HENRY  LEES,  S.M.,  Research  Assistant,  1905-6. 

THOMAS  MoDOUGALL  HILLS,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

ERNEST  DbKOVEN  LEFFINQWELL,  A.B.,  Beseareh  Assistant,  1906-6. 


*  Absent  on  leaye. 
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PBtXOWS,  1906-7 

STEPHEN  REID  CAPPS,  Jr.,  A.B.  OSCAR  EDWARD  MEINZER,  A.B. 

PRANK  JAMES  KATZ.  A.B.  WILLIAM  JOHN  REED.  S.B. 

INT&ODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  syetematic  training  in  Qeology,  including,  as  constituent  sciences, 
G^eoGpraphy,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  the  geologic  phases  of  PalsBontology.  The  endeavor  is  to  furnish  this 
training  in  such  a  form  as  to  contribute  to  a  liberal  edilcation  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  for  professional 
and  investigative  work  in  the  science.  The  cultural  purpose  predominates  in  the  earlier  courses  and  the 
investigative  and  professional  in  the  later,  but  both  have  a  place  in  all,  and  find  their  realization  in  a  common 
method  of  treatment. 

The  brief  synopses  of  subjects  given  under  the  several  courses  are  intended  merely  to  indicate  the  general 
line  of  topics  treated.  No  hard  and  fast  succession  of  subjects  or  rigid  modes  of  procedure  are  contemplated. 
FnU  liberty  is  reserved  to  modify  the  courses,  or  even  to  change  them  somewhat  radically,  in  the  interests  of 
better  adaptation  to  the  attainments,  abilities,  and  desires  of  the  students  who  present  themselves.  In  the 
more  advanced  courses  especially,  a  large  measure  of  individual  adaptation  is  sought,  and  the  courses  are  held 
plastic  to  that  end.  The  scheme  of  courses  rises  by  a  progressive  gradation  from  collective  work  by  classes 
at  the  outset  to  purely  individual  work  at  the  close. 

University  Fellowships  yielding  incomes  of  from  $320  to  $520  are  open  to  students  in  Geology,  and  are 
aesiflrned  yearly  in  accordance  with  the  University  regulations  governing  Fellowships. 

The  Department  of  Geology  occupies  quarters  in  the  Walker  Museum  building.  The  instrumental  and 
illustrative  outfit  of  the  Department  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  effectiveness.  A  large 
and  careful  selection  of  geographic  illustrative  material,  embracing  relief  maps,  models,  transparencies,  photo- 
graphs, lantern  slides,  and  special  devices,  besides  maps  and  charts,  constitutes  an  exceptionally  effective  aid 
to  instruction.  The  collections  have  been  chosen  chiefly  with  reference  to  effectiveness  and  serviceability  in 
laboratory  and  lecture-room  work.  The  collection  of  fossils  gives  unrivaled  facilities  for  certain  Jines  of 
palsBontological  investigations.  The  Field  Ck)lumbian  Museum  is  located  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  its  very  extensive  collections  are  open  without  expense  to  the  members  of  the  Department. 

A  special  geological  library  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  Department.  It  is  open  throughout  the  day 
and  constitutes  a  study-room  for  students.  Between  the  laboratories  and  the  library,  facilities  are  provided 
whereby  the  larger  part  of  the  student's  work  may  be  done  within  the  rooms  of  the  Department,  and  in  inti- 
mate association  with  the  members  of  the  geological  Faculty.  The  geological  library  embraces  about  4,500  vol- 
umes. Besides  standard  works  it  embraces  sets  of  the  more  valuable  reports  of  scientific  societies,  official 
geological  reports  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  India,  and  other  countries,  the  state  reports,  maps,  and 
charts  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as 
well  as  many  of  those  of  European  and  other  countries.  The  library  is  well  supplied  with  files  of  geologic 
and  geographic  journals. 

The  Journal  of  Geology^  a  semi-quarterly  magazine,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the  geological  Faculty,  but  there  are 
associated  with  them  the  heads  of  geological  departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universi- 
ties, together  with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

I.  The  Doctor^ 9  degree,  —  The  courses  exi>ected  of  candidates  for  a  Ph.p.  degree  are  as  follows  (some 
andergpraduate  courses  being  included) : 

A,    Qtology  tti9  M€^/or  8itbj90t 

1.  Where  General  Geology  is  the  major  subject.  Courses  7,  8,  11, 12,  13,  15,  16,  18,  20,  21,  22,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  36,  37, 38,  .39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the 
thesis. 

2.  Where  Geographic  Geology  is  the  major  subject.  Courses  7,  8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 28, 29,  40,  41,43. 44, 
45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  Courses  7  and  10  in  Geography,  together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the 
thesis;  and  in  addition  a  general  knowledge  of  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany. 
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3.  Where  Petrology  is  the  major  subject,  CourMfl  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  18,  20,  28,  29,  30, 31, 32, 33, 34,  35 
(Courees  30-35  being  taken  as  Double  Majors),  36,  37, 38,  39,  40, 41,  42,  44, 45,  and  46,  or  their  equiTalents, 
together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis ;  and  in  addition  Mechanical  Drawing,  General  and  Molec- 
ular Physics,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  including  rock  analysis. 

4.  Where  PalsBontologio  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  Courses  7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21,  22, 24, 25, 26 
(the  last  three  as  Double  Majors),  28,  29,  36,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special 
work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis;  and  in  addition  Vertebrate  Pal»ontology,  General  fiiology.  Field  Zoology, 
General,  Field,  and  Geographic  Botany,  and  Ecology.     ^ 

In  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

5.  Where  Geology  is  the  minor  subject,  nine  Majors  of  work  are  to  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  7 
and  upward,  but  these  must  include  Courses  8, 15, 16,  and  18. 

6.  In  case  Geology  is  taken  as  one  of  two  Minors,  the  candidate  is  to  select  from  four  to  six  Majors  of  work 
from  the  above  courses  numbered  7  and  upwards,  including  Courses  15, 16,  and  18. 

II.  The  M(uter^8  degree.' — The  courses  expected  of  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree,  if  all  his  work  is 
taken  in  the  Department,  include  seven  Majors  together  with  a  dissertation,  the  courses  to  be  selected  from 
those  numbered  7  and  upward.    They  must  include  Courses  8, 15, 16,  and  18. 

In  the  case  of  students  who  have  already  done  a  large  part  of  the  required  graduate  work  before  coming 
to  this  University,  and  who  have  had  much  experience  in  field  or  laboratory  research,  the  Department  endeav- 
ors to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  estimate  of  equivalents,  and  does  not  rigidly  insist  upon  the  special  appor- 
tionments of  work  above  indicated. 

A  special  geological  library  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Department.  It  is  open 
throughout  the  day,  and  constitutes  a  study-room  for  students,  to  whom  the  library  becomes  a  literary 
laboratory. 

COURSes  OP  mJTRUCTION 


Pbimarilt  fob  thb  Jun iob  Collsgxs 
1.  Physiography.  —  The  earth's  features,  treated 
with  special  reference  to  their  origin  and  signifi- 
cance. Agencies  effecting  changes  in  geo- 
graphic features.  Physiographic  changes  in 
progress.  Genetic  geography.  This  course  will 
also  include  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00 

Mr.  Barrows 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00 
Dr.  Atwood. 
Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Mr. 

NoTB.— Oooaaional  field  trips  on  Saturday,  some  of  them 
taking  most  of  the  day,  are  required  in  the  Antnmn  and  Spring 
Quarters. 

Course  1  should  be  followed  without  interruption  by  Course  2 

lA.  Ph7si<^aph7.— The  same  as  Course  1,  except 
that  land  surfaces  only  are  brought  into  consid- 
eration.  The  course  will  have  especial  reference 
to  North  America.    (See  Course  1,  Geography.) 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Profbssor  Salisbury 
NoTB.— Sereral  field  trips  on  Saturday,  some  of  them  taking 
most  of  the  day,  are  required. 


Primarily  for  Ssnior  Collrgxs 
2.  General  Geology.— A  synoptical  course  treating  of 
the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science 
and  the  more  important  events  of  geological 
history;  adapted  primarily  to  students  not  in- 
tending to  specialize  in  Geology.  Open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  hare  had 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Dr.  Atwood 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00 

Professor  Salisbury 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12.00 
Mr. 

2B.  Continental  ETolution.-~The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  North  American  Continent 
and  its  resources.  Primarily  for  teachers  of 
Physiography  and  Geology. 
M.  (or  DM.)  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Salisbury 

4.  Physiography  of  the  United  States.— An  advanced 
course  in  Physiography,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  United  States.  A  desirable  antecedent 
to  Course  10,  Department  of  Geography. 
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Prerequiaitee:  Cowtmm  1  and2ortheir equiv- 
cOentt.  Db.  Atwood 

MJ.    Winter  Quarter:  4:00 


7. 


Field  mod  Laboratorj  Couree.— Study  of  the 
geography  and  geology  of  Chicago  and  yicinity, 
and  of  relief,  topographic,  and  geologic  maps. 
The  course  will  include  two  field  trips  (one  on 
Saturday)  and  three  laboratory  exercises  (or 
lectures)  weekly.  For  teachers,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  methods  of  field  work.  Open 
to  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Physiog- 
raphy and  elementary  Geology.    Class  limited 

to  16. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter ;  2: 00 

Mb. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  1: 90 

Mb.    "ffTT.TJ* 

Prerequisite:   A  general  knowledge  of  Pkifei- 
ography, 
NoTB.— Stodentt  taking  this  oonna  shotdd  take  no  other 
eoone  in  the  aftenMxm,  without  preTions  consoltation  with  the 
instroetor. 

8.  Field  Geology.  (First  Course  outside  of  Chi- 
cago).— ^This  course  is  intended  to  form  an  intro- 
duction to  the  more  specialized  professional 
ooursee  that  follow,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  Geography,  Physiography,  and 
elementary  Geology.  It  involves  training  in 
stratigraphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determi- 
nations, together  with  mapping,  sketching,  and 
technical  description.  The  field  for  the  First 
Term  of  1906  is  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Lake, 
Wis.;  that  for  the  Second  Term,  the  vicinity  of 
St  Croix  Dalles,  Wisconsin-Minnesota.  (See 
note  below.) 

3M    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Db.  Atwood 
Repeated.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Mb. 

[May  not  be  given  Second  Term,  1906] 
Prerequisites:    Courses  1   and   2  or  their 
equivalenie. 
NoTB.— The  elaaa  of  the  Flnt  Tenn  wiU  start  Jane  18;  that 
of  the  Seooiid  Term,  July  30.    In  both  eases,  students  should  be 
at  the  TJniyersity  at  least  one  day  in  adyance.    Applications 
for  admission  to  either  oonrse  shonld  be  made  early.    The 
elssws  wiU  be  limited  to  twelye  and  eight  members,  respeetiyely. 
Unless  there  is  argent  demand  for  it,  the  ooarse  will  not  be 
giren  the  Seeond  Term. 

10.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  —  This 
course  will  include  liie  study  of  the  common 
rock-making  minerals,  and  of  the  common 
rocks. 


M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Laboratory  Work;  8:00-10:00 

Mb.  Hills 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter ;  2: 00 

Laboratory  Work;  2:00-4:00 

Mb. 

Prerequisites:    The  ElemenU  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics, 
Non.-Class  limited  to  1ft. 

11.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy.    Physical  and  Geo- 

metrical Crystallography.  —  Physical  charac- 
teristics of  crystals.  General  principles  of 
Crystallography.  Projection  and  construction  of 
figures  of  crystals.  Groth,  Physikalische  Kry- 
staUographie,  etc.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Iddings 
Prerequisites:  General  College  Physics  and 
General  College  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

12.  DescriptiTe  and  DeterminatiTe  Mineralogy— Es- 

sential characteristics  of  minerals.  Laboratory 
work  in  testing  minerals  by  chemical  and  blow- 
pipe methods.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

Pbofbssob  Iddings 
Prerequisite:  Course  11, 

Fob  Sbniob  Collbob  and  Gbaduatb  Studbmts 

13.  Vttlcanism  and  Metamorphism.— Volcanoes  and 

volcanic  phenomena,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theories  concerning  them.  Metamorphic  pro- 
cesses and  the  resulting  changes  in  rocks. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9: 30 
Pbofbssob  Iddinos 
Prerequisites:  Courses  12  and  16, 
15.  Geographic  Geology.— The  origin,  deyelopment, 
and  destruction  of  geographic  features.    The 
agents  and  processes  involved.    Ck)ntemporary 
geological  formations.  Significance  of  landscape 
contours  and  geographic  outlines.    Geophysiog- 
nomy.         Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  2:00 
Pbofbssob  Salisbuby 
Mb.  Babbows,  assisting  in  Laboratory 
Course  15  should  be  followed  by  Course  16. 

Prerequisites :   Courses  2, 2,  GenereU  Cfiemis- 
try,  and  General  Physics,    Course  8  is  a  desir- 
able antecedent  though  not  a  prerequisite, 
NoTB. — Stodents  intending  to  specialise  in  Qeology  should  take 
this  oonrse  as  a  DICJ.   Oocasional  field  trips  on  Satordajr,  some 
of  them  taking  most  of  the  day*  are  required. 

15A.  Advanced  Physiography.— A  course  similar  to 
the  above,  but  briefer.  M  or  DM 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10 :3D 
Pbofbssob  Salisbubt 
[Not  to  be  given  hi  1906] 
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16.  Structural    Geology  and   Continental  ETolntion. 

This  course  is  based  primarily  on  the  physical 
history  of  the  North  American  continent. 

Mj  or  DUii.    Winter  Quarter ;  2: 00 
Pbofbssob  Salisbubt 
Mb.  Babbows  assisting  in  Laboratory 
Prerequisites :  Courses  10  or  12,  and  15.   This 
course  should  be  followed  by  Course  18. 
Nora.— Stodentt  ■peoiaHitng  in  Gtoology  shoiild  take  this 
•onne  at  a  DIIJ. 

17.  Topographic   Sorrejing.— The  making  of   topo- 

graphic maps.    Principles;  Practice. 

Spring  Quarter 
[May  not  be  given  in  1907] 

18.  Geologic   Life   Derelopment.  —  A   study  of   the 

introduction  and  succession  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  life  in  their  geologic  relationships, 
constituting  historical  Geology  studied  on  the 
life  side. 

Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  2:00-4: 00. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofbssob  Wblleb 

Prerequisite :    SyBtemaHe  ZoCHogy  and  Bot- 
any, and  Courses  15  and  16. 

19.  Teachers'  Coarse.— A  course  for  teachers  of  Physi- 

ography. The  principles  and  the  methods  of 
Physiography  in  secondary  schools,  and  the 
selection  of  material  to  be  presented. 

M    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:90 
Pbofbssob  Sausbubt 
Prerequisite:    Elementary  Physiography  and 
Elementary  Oeology. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906] 

20.  Field  Geology  (Second  Course).  —  Advanced  field 

work,  involving  the  systematic  investigation  of 
a  formation  or  an  area.  A  formal  report,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the 
approved  methods  of  official  geological  reports, 
is  required.  The  work  may  be  prosecuted 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. In  all  cases,  the  arrangements  must 
be  individual,  and  the  fields  will  be  selected 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  The 
former,  glaciation  in  selected  mountain  regions 
of  the  west,  and  the  drift  formations  in  selected 
areas  in  Wisconsin,  will  be  the  special  topics. 
3M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Sausbubt  and  Db.  Aldbn 
Prerequisite :  Courses  8,  10,  15,  and  16,  or 
their  equivaiewts. 


20A.  Field  Geology  (Second  Course).  —  This  course 
involves  the  systematic  investigation  of  an  area 
in.  the  Mississippi  valley,  largely  in  Calhoun 
County,  Illinois.    Special  attention  being  given 
to  the  stratigraphic  and  structural  features  of 
sedimentary  formations,  and  to  the  use  of  fos- 
sils in  the  interpretation  of  stratigraphy.    Four 
weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field  (September  3-29 
inclusive),  and  the  course  will  be  completed  by 
the  subsequent  preparation  of  a  written  report. 
3M  (during  September) 
AssisTAUT  Pbofbssob  Wbllsb 
Prerequisites:  Courses  8,  15,  16,  and  18^  or 
their  equivalents. 
NoTB.— Applieation  for  thia  oonne  shoold  be  made  by  A119- 

QStL 

Pbimabilt  fob  Gbaduatb  Studbivts 

21.  Paleontologic  Geology.  —  A  study  of  the  hard 

parts  of  invertebrate  animals  preserved  as  fos- 
sils, their  classification,  and  their  geologic  and 
geographic  distribution;  followed  by  special 
class  study  of  the  life  of  a  selected  geologic 
period.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00-5K)a 
AssiSTABT  Pbofbssob  Wbllbb 
Prerequisite:    Course  2  or  its  equivalent. 
Desirable  antecedents :  Courses  15  and  16. 

22.  A  continuation  of  Course  21. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
AssisTAiiT  Pbofbssob  Wblleb 

24,  25.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology.  —  Chiefly 
individual  work  on  the  life  of  si>ecial  geo- 
logical periods  or  formations,  or  on  other 
selected  themes  in  historical  or  applied  Paleon- 
tology. 

Mj  or  DMj.       Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual  studenta 
AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Wbllbb 

27.  Continental  Evolution.— A  comparative  study  of 

continents  other  than  North  America. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  SM 
Pbofbssob  Salisbubt 
Prerequisite:  Courses  8, 16,  and  21. 

28.  Economic  Geology.— A  discussion  of  the  nature, 

occurrence,  and  uses  of  non-metallic  mineral  re* 
sources.  M.    Winter  Quarter 

Prerequisite:  Same  as  for  Course  29, 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 
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89.  Economic  Geology.  —  A  discusBion  of  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  ore  depodts  and  of  the 
principles  of  ore  depoeition. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
Mb.  Rahsomb 
Prerequisite:  CownM  19  (xtid  16;  Inorganic 
Cf?iemi9trff  and  Physiea. 
30,  31,  32.   Petrology.  —  Megascopical   and   micro- 
scopical   characters    of    rocks;    mineral    and 
chemical  composition ;  origin  and  classification. 

Mj  or  DM j 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters ;  3: 00 

Professor  Iddinos 
Prerequisite:  Ck>ur§e  12. 
These   courses  may  be  taken  as  Majors  or 
Double  Majors,  according   to  the   amount  of 
laboratory  work. 

33,  31,  35.  ~  Special  Petrology.  Chiefly  individual 
work  in  advance  of  Courses  30, 31, 32. 

Mj  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual 
students.  Profkssor  Iddinos 

36.  Pre<Uunbrian  Geology. — The  nature  and  the  dis- 

tribution of  the  rocks,  and  the  nature  of  the 
problems  involved;  structural  and  metamorphic 
changes. 

MorDM.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Leith 
Prerequisite:  Cour^eB  16  and  SO, 

37.  Petrology  of  Metamorphic  Rocks.— A  laboratory 

course  accompanying  Course  36. 

M  or  DM.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Leith 
Prerequisite:  CourBet  16, 30,  and  31. 

38.  Ore  Deposits  (Advanced  Course).— A  discussion 

of  the  origin  of  a  selected  class  of  ore  deposits, 
and  of  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  their 


formation.    The  class  of  ores  selected  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

M  or  DM    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Ramsoms 
Prerequisite :  Courses  15, 16, 29, 30,  and  Chem- 
istry. 

39.  Building  Material.— An  advanced  course  on  build- 
ing stone,  clays,  cements,  etc. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
Prerequisite:  Courses  16,  28,  and  30. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1007] 

iO,  4L  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology.  —  Crit- 
ical discussions  of  principles,  fundamental 
theories,  modes  of  interpretation,  and  working 
hypotheses  in  their  application  to  the  leading 
questions  of  geological  history. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters ;  4:00 
Professor  CHAMRERLiif 
Prerequisite:  Courses  16  and  16,  or  their  equiv- 
alents, the  elements  of  Paleontology  and  Petrol- 
ogy, and  their  antecedents. 

43,44,45.  Special  Geology.  —  Chiefly  individual 
work  on  selected  themes  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  professors  in  charge. 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 

Professors  Chamberlht,  Salisburt, 
iDDnros,  aud  Wellbr 

46.  Field  Geology  (Third  Course).- This  contem- 
plates thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  individual  and  independent.  The 
course  may  form  the  basis  for  a  Doctor's  thesis. 

Summer  Quarter 
Professors   Chamberlin,   Salisbury, 
Iddinos,  ahd  Wellbr 


XXI A.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OPnCBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

BOLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  LL1.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 
JOHN  PAUL  QOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
ELLBN  CHUBCHHiL  SEMPLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  S.B.,  Aeeietant. 

PBLLOW,  1906-7 
HARRT  MII/TON  CLEM 
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The  ooursee  now  arranged  for  in  this  Department  deal  with  subjects  which  are  intermediate  between  Geol- 
ogy and  Climatology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  Political  Economy,  and  Biology,  on  the  other. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  courses  here  announced  do  not  include  all  of  the  geographic  work  of  the 
University.  The  Geography  courses  which  ally  themselves  with  Geology  are  given  in  that  Department.  The 
courses  in  Zoogeography,  Geographic  Botany,  and  Commercial  Geography  are  given  by  the  Departments  of 
Zoology,  Botany,  Political  EiConomy,  respectively. 

I.  The  Doctor's  degree,— The  courses  expected  of  candidates  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  are  as  follows  (some 
undergraduate  courses  being  included): 

Wherci  Geography  is  the  Major  subject : 

1.  In  the  Department  of  Geography,  Courses  4,  7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16,  and  at  least  six  Majors  of  advanced 
individual  work,  a  part  of  which  may  be  in  the  line  of  the  thesis. 

2.  In  the  Department  of  Geology,  Courses  7, 8, 10, 15  (DMj),  16, 18, 20, 28,  and  29. 

3.  In  the  Department  of  Biology,  a  general  knowledge  of  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany. 

4.  In  the  Department  of  History,  a  general  knowledge  of  Modem  History,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  some  period  and  region  where  geographic  influences  were  an  important  factor  in  its  course. 

5.  In  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  Comihercial  Geography,  and  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 
A  thorough  college  course,  of  not  less  than  one  year,  in  Physics  and  in  Chemistry. 

Where  Geography  is  the  minor  subject,  nine  Majors  of  work,  which  must  include  all  those  specified  hy 
number  under  1  above. 

II.  The  Maeter^B  degree,— The  courses  expected  of  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree,  if  all  his  work  is 
taken  in  the  Department,  include  seven  Majors,  together  with  a  dissertation.  These  courses  must  include 
Courses  4, 5,  7, 10,  and  12,  Course  15  in  Geology,  and  courses  in  the  geographic  phases  of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

COURSBS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


JuinOR  COLLBGE  CoURSBS 

1.  Elementary  Meteorology  and  Oceanography. — An 

outline  course  especially  for  teachers  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Physiography. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

MB.BAIUtOW8 
NoTB.— Thii   ooorte,  with    Course  lA  OeoloffyaCoane   1 
Geology. 

[Not  given  in  1906] 

2.  Meteorology  and  Climatology.— The  principles  of 

Meteorology  and  their  application  to  regional 
climates.  Climate  as  a  factor  in  economic  and 
social  development. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
AssisTAifT  Pbofessob  Goode 

Sbnior  College  Courses 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — See  Course  6,  Depart- 

ment of  Political  Economy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Profbssob  Goods 

4.  Principles  of  Geography. — The  meaning  and  scope 

of  geography;  the  relation  of  the  science  to 
other  subjects;  the  distribution  and  character- 
istics of  land  forms  and  climates;  the  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  such 


as  soils,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  with  ref- 
erence to  man's  distribution  and  industrial  and 
social  development;  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  to  the  interpretation  of  type 
regions. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  U :  90 
Mb.  Barbows 

6.  The  Geography  of  Commerce.— The  geographic 

conditions  determining  the  rise  and  expansion 
of  international  trade ;  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation ;  conditions  which  determine  the  choice 
of  routes;  harbors;  safe-guards  to  life  and 
property;  the  influence  of  business  organisa- 
tion; the  influence  of  government  participa- 
tion. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30 
AssiSTAirr  Pbopbssob  Goods 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

7.  Inflnence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — 

A  study  of  the  geographic  conditions  which 
have  influenced  the  course  of  American  history. 
Their  importance  as  compared  with  one  another, 
and  their  importance  as  compared  with  non- 
geographic  factors.  Familiarity  with  the  lead- 
ing events  of  American  history,  and  with  the 
elements  of  the  physiography  of  the  United 
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States,  is  presuppoBed.  Primarily  for  teachers 
of  geography  and  history. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Mb.  Barrows 

8.  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions. 

—This  course  will  be  based  on  Dr.  Semple*s 
book  of  the  same  title,  and  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures.  M.    First  Term;  1:30 

Dr.  Skmplb 

9.  Meteorology  and  Climatology.— The  principles  of 

Meteorology  and  their  application  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  United  States.  Climatic  influences 
in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
United  States. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Mr.  Barrows 
10.  Economic  Geography    of    North    America.  — A 
study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  continent, 
as  factors  in  its  economic  development.    The 
geology,  the  physiography  and    the   climate, 
treated  as  factors  determining  or  affecting  the 
location  and  utilization  of  mineral  resources, 
•  arable  and  grazing  lands,  forests,  etc.     The 
influence   of   these   various  resources  on  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  continent. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Assistaut  Provbssor  Qoodb 
12.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe.— Outline  same 
as  for  Course  10,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  natural  resources  on  the  distribu- 
tion   and    economic    development    of    racial 
stocks.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

AssisTAifT  Profbssor  Qoode 


14r  Economic  Geography  of  Tropical  Countries.— 
Outline  similar  to  that  for  Course  10.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Philippines.  The  course 
will  also  include  a  consideration  of  the  results 
likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  introduction  of 
sdentiflc  methods  of  sanitation  and  industry, 
from  countries  in  temperate  latitudes. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
AssisTAifT  Profbssor  Qoodb 

16.  The  Geographic  Problems  of  the  Orient  — The 
significance  of  the  location  of  the  region  with 
reference  to  the  Hinterland  and  to  the  ocean; 
the  physiography  of  the  realm;  the  natural 
resources ;  racial  characteristics ;  the  reasons 
underlying  western  interest  and  aggression. 

This  course  is  developed  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  China  and  Japan. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter :  11: 00 
Assistant  Profbssor  Qoode 

90.  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions. 
—This  course  will  be  based  on  Dr.  Semple*s 
book  of  the  same  title,  and  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures.  M.    First  Term 

Dr.  Sbmplb 

30,  31,  32.    Research   Coarse.— Advanced   work   on 
selected  topics  will  be  arranged  with  individual 
students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-indepen- 
dent work.  Mj  or  DMj.    Each  Quarter 
Prof£S80R  Salisbury  aitd 
Assistant  Profkssor  Qoode 


For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 

For  courses  in  Commercial  Geography,  see  Department  of  Political  Ek.*onomy. 

For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 

For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Department  of  Botany. 

For  normal  courses  for  Grade  Teachers,  see  College  of  Education. 
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XXIl-^XXVIII.      THE    BIOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENTS 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  sub-diyieionB  of  Biology,  originally  installed  as  "The  School  of  Biology,"  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
independent  Departments  in  the  second  year  of  the  University.  The  Departments  first  organized  were: 
Zoology,  Neurology,  Paladontology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology.  To  these  were  subsequently  added  Botany, 
Pathology,  and  Anatomy. 

On  December  14, 1895,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  presented  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  property  valued  at  one  million  dollars.    The  following  letter  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  gift : 

Chicago,  Daobmbeb  14, 18d5. 
To  the  Trustee9  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Qbmtlemen  :  It  has  long  been  my  purpose  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  my  estate  to  be  used  in  perpetuity  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  llie  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  was  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  an  agency  to  which  I  could  intrust  the  execution  of  m^  wishes.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, I  concluded  tluit  the  stroneest  guarantees  of  permanent  efficient  administration  would  be  assured  if  the 
property  were  intrusted  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Having  reached  this  decision  without  consulting  the 
University  authorities,  I  communicated  it  to  President  Harper,  with  the  request  that  he  would  call  on  me 
to  confer  concerning  the  details  of  my  plan. 

After  further  consideration,  in  which  I  have  had  President  Harper's  assistance,  I  now  wish  to  present  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  property  valued  at  one  million  dollars,  an  inventory  of  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, to  be  applied  as  follows : 

The  whole  gift  shall  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological 
sciences.    By  this  I  mean  to  provide : 

1.  That  the  gift  shall  develop  the  work  now  represented  in  the  several  Biological  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  by  the  expansion  of  their  present  resources. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  applied  in  part  to  an  inland  experimental  etation,  and  to  a  marine  biological  laboratory. 

3.  That  a  portion  of  the  instruction  supported  by  this  gift  shall  take  the  form  of  Universi^  Extension  lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  by  recognized  authorities  at  suitable  points  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago.  These  lectures 
shall  communicate,  in  form  as  free  from  technicalities  as  possible,  the  results  of  biological  research.  One  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  shall  be  to  make  public  the  advances  of  science  in  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

To  secure  the  above  ends  a  portion  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  capital  sum  thus  given  may  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  for  equipment,  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  remainder,  or  not  less  than  one-half 
the  capital  sum,  shall  be  invested,  and  the  income  therefrom  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  research, 
instruction,  and  publication. 

Among  the  motives  prompting  this  gift  is  the  desire  to  carry  out  the  ideas  and  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Charles  J.  Hull,  who  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  old  University  of 
Chicago.  I  think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  add  the  condition  that,  wherever  it  is  suitable,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hull  shall  be  usedin  designation  of  buildings  erected  and  of  endowments  set  apart  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  gift.  Tours  very  truly, 

HrLKN  ClTLVBR. 

Upon  this  foundation  four  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  University  grounds  to 
serve  as  laboratories  for  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Botany,  and  known  as  the  Hull  Biological 
Laboratories.  These  buildings  are  four  stories  high,  and  conform  in  style  of  architecture  to  that  adopted  by  the 
University,  but  are  specially  adapted  to  the  demand  for  light.  They  are  connected  with  one  another  by  arcades, 
and  between  the  two  buildings  facing  Fifty-Seventh  Street  there  has  been  erected  the  Hull  Memorial  Gate. 
The  inclosure  of  the  Quadrangle  will  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Departments  in  the  way  of  ponds,  plant 
beds,  etc.  A  statement  concerning  the  interior  arrangement  of  each  building  will  be  found  on  pp.  147,  148 
of  this  Register. 

For  those  students  who  are  shaping  their  studies  with  a  view  to  future  work  in  Medicine,  there  are  to  be 
found  among  the  courses  offered  by  the  Biological  Departments  all  those  considered  introductory  to  the  study 
of  Clinical  Medicine.  See  also  '*  The  Courses  in  Medicine  and  Preparatory  to  Medicine,'*  pp.  112-114  of  this 
Register, 

The  Biological  Bulletin  is  published  monthly  and  is  designed  for  shorter  contributions  in  animal  Morph- 
ology and  general  Biology.  The  editorial  staff  is  as  follows:  E.  G.  Conklin,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Jacques  Loeb,  the  University  of  California;  T.  H.  Morgan,  Columbia  University;  W.  M.  Wheeler,  American 
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Museum  of  Natural  History;  C.  O.  Whitman,  the  University  of  Chicago;  E.  B.  Wilson,  Columbia  University! 
Managing  Editor,  Frank  B.  Lillie,  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  subscription  price  per  volume  of  six  num- 
bers is  ^  and  single  numbers  are  sold  separately  at  75  cents  each.  It  is  also  the  official  publication  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Botanical  Ckusette  was  established  in  November,  1875,  and  is  edited  by  Professors  Coulter  and  Barnes, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  American  and  foreign  associate  editors.  In  March,  1896  the  journal  became 
the  property  of  the  University.  It  is  issued  monthly  in  two  annual  volumes,  each  number  averaging  eighty 
pages  and  about  seven  plates. 

*^  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory"  is  a  serial  publication  containing  the  results  of  research 
by  the  instructors  and  students  of  the  Botanical  Department.    Forty-six  numbers  have  been  published. 

Phygiologieal  Archives  is  a  publication  from  the  Department  of  Physiology,  containing  the  results  of 
research  by  the  instructors  and  students.    Three  volumes  have  been  published. 

The  Fellowships  provided  for  the  Biological  Departments  yield  an  annual  income  of  $320  or  $520  each. 
Theee  Fellowships  are  especially  designed  for  Graduate  students  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves 
in  original  work,  and  who  are  prepared  to  enter  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Appointments  are  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  work  and  proven  capacity  for  investigation.  Applications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  University  before  March  1,  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  previous  study,  degrees,  work  done  or  pro- 
posed, with  testimonials  and  copies  of  published  works. 

Fellows  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  departmental  seminars,  and  to  prepare  at 
least  one  lecture  a  year  on  some  subject  related  to  their  special  work.  They  may  be  called  upon  also  for  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  their  Departments,  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote  more  than  one 
sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  about  967,000  volumes.  The  Libraries  of  the  several  Biological 
Departments  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  General  works,  sets  of  important 
periodicals,  monographs,  etc.,  are  available,  and  a  very  full  representation  of  current  journals  is  received. 
Additional  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  John  Crerar  Library,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the  Feld  Museum. 


XXII.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

0PPICBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Proffsor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zodlogy ;  Curator 
of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

FRANK  RATTRAT  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  AuoeiaU  Professor  of  Embryology;  As9istant  Curator  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Mueeum. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Embryology. 

REUBEN  MTRON  STRONG,  Ph.D.,  A»soeiaU  in  ZoOlogy. 


aAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  PhJ).,  Pro/eMor  of  Paleontology ;  Lecturer  on   Evolution  of 

Vertebrates  (1906-7). 
VICTOR  ERNEST  SHEEiFORD,  S.B^  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
ROBERT  WILHELM  HEGNER,  S.M.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
JOHN  THOMAS  PATTERSON,  S.B.,  Laboratory  AssUtant  in  ZoOlogy. 
OSCAR  RIDDLE,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  ZoOlogy. 

PeLLOWS.  1906-7 

MARY  PUTNAM  BLOUNT,  S.B.  CHARLES  ALBERT  SHULL,  S.B. 

THOMAS  CALDERWOOD  STEPHENS,  A.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general  education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  giye  a 
thorough  preparation  for  a  scientific  career.  The  leading  purpose  of  such  courses  is  to  make  clear  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  science,  its  principal  subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other 
sciences.  For  advanced  work  in  Zoology  students  must  early  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and 
French,  as  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  assumed.  Besides  the  cognate  biological  sciences  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  necessary. 

The  courses  may  be  thus  classified : 

I.  Introductory, — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  (see  College  Circular)  are  designed  for  beginners.  Course  3  is  intro- 
ductory Field  Work,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

II.  Field  Work  and  L%fe-HUtoriei,—CouTeoB  3, 13,  and  14,  while  accompanied  with  lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises,  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  study  of  living  animals,  habits,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life. 

III.  Comparative  Anatomy.— Covltbob  5  and  6,  dealing  with  invertebrates,  and  10  (see  College  Circular) 
U,  and  12,  with  vertebrates,  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  to  specialize  in  Zoology 
Paleontology,  Anatomy,  or  Physiology. 

IV.  Cytology  is  fundamental  for  every  line  of  advanced  work  in  Zoology.  Course  16  deals  with  methods 
and  principles,  and  Course  18  with  the  developmental  side  of  the  subject. 

V.  Embryology  is  a  central  branch  in  Zoology  —  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Paleontology  and  for 
Evolutional  studies  in  general.  Courses  18, 19,  and  20 serve  as  an  introduction,  and  prepare  the  way  for  research 
in  courses  40  to  45. 

VI.  Evolution. — Courses  30, 31,32,  and  33  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  problems 
in  evolution. 

VII.  i^esearc^.— Courses  40  to  45  are  intended  for  students  and  Fellows  who  are  beginning,  or  who  are 
already  advanced  in,  original  work. 

VIII.  The  Seminar.— The  Seminar  (49, 50, 51)  deals  with  problems  and  topics  of  general  interest,  especially 
to  research  students.    It  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  Department. 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


1.  Elementary  Zoology. — The  lectures  and  laboratory 

work  include  studies  of  representative  animals 
and  of  general  zoological  topics. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Dr.  Strong 

2.  General  Biology.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work 

dealing  with  topics  of  a  general  biological  na- 
ture, such  as:  the  classification  of  the  biological 
sciences;  protoplasm;  the  cell;  structure  and 
activities  of  types  of  animals. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4:00. 

Dr.  Strong 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.-Fri.,  1:30-4:00. 
Laboratory:  12  hrs.,  1:30-4:00. 

Dr.  Strong 
DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Same  hours. 

Dr.  Strong 


Field  Zoology.— Introductory  Course.  Study  of 
the  more  common  animals  of  the  region  about 
Chicago,  including  work  on  life-histories,  habits, 
classification,  and  distribution. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.,  2:00. 

Laboratory  or  field-work:  Mon.,  Tues.,  2KX)- 
4: 00,  and  Saturday  morning.  For  DMj  12  hours 
additional  laboratory  or  field-work  per  week. 


DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,fVi.;  1:30. 
Laboratory   or   field-work :   Afternoons  and 
Saturday  morning,  16  hours  per  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 
IflTertebrate  Zoology.— Study  of  representatives  of 
the  lower  invertebrate  groups,  Protosoa,  Porife- 
ra,  Coelentera,  Platyhelminthes,  and  Nemathel- 
minthes;  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult 
and  the  life-history,  together  with  some  discus- 
sion of  habits  and  distribution. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
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Lecturee:  Tuee.,  Thura.,  2KX). 

Laboratory:  Moil»  Wed^  Fri..  2:00-4:00. 

Prerequisite:  Ckmr^es  lor 2, 
6.  Inrertebnite  ZoOlogj  (Course  5  continued).— Study 
of  representatiyee  of  the  higher  invertebrate 
groups.  The  subject-matter  of  this  course  dif- 
fers in  successive  years,  consideration  of  the 
Echinoderms,  Molluscs,  Annelids,  and  allied 
groups  alternating  with  consideration  of  the 
Arthropods.  Mi.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  as  in  Course  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 

Prerequisite:  Courses  lor  2. 

8.  The  Evolution  of  the  Domestic  Animals, — ^A  series 

of  illustrated  lecturee  upon  the  origin,  evolution, 
and  natural  history  of  the  Domestic  Animals 
and  other  chief  types  of  Mammals. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Daily;  hour  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Williston 

9.  Vertebrate  ZoOlogj.— Study  of  representatives  of 

the  principal  vertebrate  groups,  including  gen- 
eral anatomy,  life-histories,  habits,  and  distribu- 
tion. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  dissection 
of  typical  representatives  of  several  groups. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.-Fri.,  8:00. 

Laboratory  Work:   9:00-12:00;  12  hrs.   per 
week.  Mr.  Riddle 

10.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  of  the  Verte. 

brates.— A  laboratory  study  of  types,  with  dis- 
sections, followed  by  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  organs, 
classification,  range,  distribution,  and  evolution 
of  the  vertebrates,  living  and  extinct. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.-Fri.,  3:00-6HX) 
Professor  Williston 
Prerequisite:  Courses  lor  2  ^  or  equivalent 

XL  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  of  the  Verte- 
brates.—Continuation  of  Course  10  (Reptiles, 
Birds). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.-Fri.,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Willistom 

12.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  ZoOlogj  of  the  Verte- 
brates.— Continuation  of  Course  11  (Mammals). 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  Mon.-Fr.,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Willistok 

L^  Field  Zoology  (Advanced  Course).  —  Study  of  the 
fauna  of  the  region  about  Chicago,  with  special 
reference  to  the  relations  between  animals  and 


their  environment.  Elach  student  is  expected 
to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  some  special  problem  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  oourse,  and  to  present  the 
results  of  his  work  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lecture:  Fri.,2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 
DM.    Second  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Fri.,  1:30. 
Laboratory  or  field   work:   Afternoons  and 
Saturday  morning. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 

14.  Stndies  of  Birds.— This  course  will  include  studies 
of  the  structures,  habits,  and  colors  of  birds. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  11:00. 
Laboratory:  Four  hrs.,  forenoons. 
Field-work:   as  arranged. 

Dr.  Strong 

16.  Cytology. — Morphology   and   physiology   of   the 

cell;  cell-division;  cytological  theories;  the  cell 
and  the  organism;  theory  and  practice  of  fixa- 
tion and  staining.    The  lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  collateral  reading  and  discussions. 
Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures:   Four  times  a  week;  hours  to  be 
arranged  with  class. 
Laboratory :  Afternoons;  8  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 
[To  be  given  in  1907] 

17.  Regeneration.— The  lectures  will  deal  with  the 

principal  facts  and  problems  of  regeneration  and 
of  form -regulation  in  general,  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  collateral  reading  and  discussions. 
In  the  laboratory  typical  cases  of  regeneration 
will  be  studied.  Mj  or  DMj.  Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Four  times  a  week;  hours  to  be 
arranged  with  class. 
Laboratory  :  Afternoons;  8  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Child 
ITo  be  given  in  1908] 
NoTS.~Coar8M  16  and  17  will  be  giTon  in  alternate  jrean. 

18.  Physiology  of  Development— The  lecturee  will 

deal  with  general  and  experimental  embryology, 
and  with  the  mechanics  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, including:  the  history  of  the  germ-cells; 
fertilization ;  the  rOle  of  cell-division  in  develop- 
ment; intra-cellular  differentiation;  correlative 
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differentiation  of  organs  and  theories  of  heredity. 
The  laboratory  work  will  be  on  the  early  develop- 
ment of  selected  types  of  invertebrates. 

Mi  or  DMj.  Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:  Hon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30. 

Laboratory :  6  or  16  hours  a  week. 

By  special  permission  the  lectures  alone  may 
be  taken  as  }{  Mj. 

AssooiATs  Provbssob  Lillix 

Prerequisite:  Ckmr9e9  1  or  2  and  19  or  20; 
Courne  16  is  desirable. 

19.  Vertebrate  Embryologj.— Fishes,  amphibia,  and 

reptilia.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  Mi  or  DMj.  Winter  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Profsssob  Lillib 

Lectures:    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8: 90. 

Laboratory:    6  or  16  hours  a  week. 

20.  Vertebrate    Embryologj.— Birds   and  mammals. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  w6rk. 
Mi  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 8:30. 
Laboratory: 

Sec.  a:  Men.  and  Tues.,  2: 00-6: 00,  and  Wed., 
2:00-4:00. 

Sea  6.    Wed.  2KXM.O0,   and  Thurs.   and 
Fri..  2:00-6:00. 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Lillib  and  Mr.  Towxb 

Prerequisite:  Courses  lor 2, and  Anatomy  10 
and  Ih  or  their  equivaients, 

21.  Embryology.— Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  lab- 

oratory work. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.-Thurs.,  11:30. 
Laboratory:   Daily,  8^)0-11:30;   12   hrs.   per 
week. 

Mr.  Biddlb 

29.  Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 

tory at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  Credit  is  given  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.  DMj.    Summer  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Whitman  and 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Lillib 

30.  Animal  ETolntion.— A  course  of  lectures  dealing 

with  the  history  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  the 
rise  of  modem  ideas  (Buffon,  St.  Hilaire, 
Lamarck);  Darwinian  period,  current  theories 
of  evolution.  Reading,  reports,  and  theses  re- 
quired. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  2,  18,  and  20,  or  their 
equivalent  Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lecture:    Mon.,  Wed..  Fri.,  9: 30. 

Mb.Towbb 


Gbaduatb  Coubsbs 

31.  Animal   ETolntion   (continued). — The  facts  and 

theories  of  variation  and  heredity  will  be  con- 
sidered with  especial  reference  to  the  parts 
played  by  these  phenomena  in  organic  evolution. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  study  of  special 
topics.  Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures:    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:30. 

Prerequisite:  as  in  Course  30. 

Mb.  Toweb 

32.  Animal  Evolution  (continued) — Lectures  and  dem- 

onstrations dealing  with  the  control  of  mor- 
phogenic  processes;  the  effects  of  environmental 
factors  upon  organisms;  the  reactions  of  lower 
organisms  to  stimuli;  the  origin  of  new  charac- 
ters, races,  and  species. 

Mi  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:30. 
Prerequisite:    as  in  Course  SO, 

Mb.  Toweb 
[To  be  given  in  1907] 

33.  Animal    Coloration. —  Lectures,    demonstrations, 

and  laboratory  work.  With  special  reference  to 
the  color  phenomena  of  arthropods  and  the 
lower  vertebrates. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9: 30 
Laboratory  as  arranged. 

Mb.  Towbb 
NoTB.— Coones  82  and  8S  will  be  giTen  in  alternate  yean. 
Nom.— Bj  special  permiasion  the  lectnree  majr  be  takeo  at 
%  Major  in  Goursea  80, 81,  and  82. 

40.  Zoological   Problems.— At  the  Marine  Biological 

Laboratory,  Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

2  or  3Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Whitmak  and 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  LnxiB 
Prerequisites :  Such  of  the  elementary  oourses 
as  are  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken. 

41.  Zoological  Problems. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures :  1  hour  a  week. 
Laboratory:  3  hours  daily. 

Pbofbssob  WhitWaii, 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Lhjjb, 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Child,  Mb.  Towxb, 

AND  Db.  Stbong 

Prerequisite:    See  Course  40. 

(Laboratory  fee,  S2.50) 

42.  Zoological  Problems. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Child  and  Db.  Stbong 
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42.  ZoOlos^cal  Problems — (continued). 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lecturee :  1  hour  a  week. 
Laboratory:  3  hours  daily. 

Profbssob  Whitmaa, 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Lillis, 
AssisTAirr  Pbovbssob  Child,  aitd  Mb.  Towbb 
Prerequisite:    See  Ooune  40, 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2JM» 

43.  Zoological  Problems— (continued). 

DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Whitmaii  , 
Assooiatb  Pbovbssob  Liulis, 
AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Child,  and  Mb.  Towbb 


Prerequisite:    See  Couree  40, 
^     (Laboratory  fee,  $2JiO) 

45.  Zoological  Problems. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Whitm ah, 
AssisTAirr  Pbofbssob  Child,  and  Mb.  Towbb 
Prerequisite:  See  Cauree  40, 
(Laboratory  fee,  SS.50) 

49, 50, 51.  Seminar:  General  Biological  Topics.— Two 
hours  weekly.       Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Pbofbssob  Whitman, 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Lillib, 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Child,  and  Mb.  Towbb 


XXIIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

{INCLUDING  NEUROLOGY) 

0PPICBR8  OP  INSTRUCTION 

ROBERT  RUSSBLL  BENSLET,  A.B.,  MJB.,  Aeeoeiate  Profeaeor  of  Anatomy, 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.B.,  ABeUtant  Profeeeor  of  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instruetor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  No$e,  and  Throat, 

BASIL  COLEMAN  HYATT  HARVET,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Inetruetar  in  Anatomy. 

DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.&.,  M.D.,  Instruetor  in  Anatomy. 

^ ,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

ELIZABETH  HOPKINS  DUNN,  AM^  M.D.,  AstUtant  in  Neurology. 
EDWIN  GILBERT  KIRK,  S.B.,  Aeeietant  in  Anatomy, 
EMIL  GOETTSCH,  S.B.,  Aeeistant  in  AwUomy. 
JOHN  SUNDWALL,  Ph.B.,  Aaeistant  in  Anatomy. 
KATASfll  TAKAHASHI,  Technical  Aeeistant 

peixow,  1906-7 
JOHN  SUNDWALL,  Ph.B. 

introductory 

The  HuU  Laborcttory  of  Anatomy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  especially  fitted  out  for  graduate 
utork,  including  advanced  courses  in  Human  Anatomy  and  Embryology,  as  well  as  original  research  in  these 
subjects.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  degrees  of  A.M. 
S.M.,  or  PhJ>.  A  certain  number  of  physicians  who  wish  to  study  in  particular  anatomical  fields  preparatory 
to  clinical  specialization,  can  be  accommodated. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


PBIJCABILY  FOB  THB  SbnIOB  CoLLBGBS 

1,2,  and  3.  Human  Anatomy.— The  course  in  Human 
Anatomy  consists  of  four  Majors  of  work,  dis- 
tributed over  three  Quarters.  The  subdivision 
of  the  work  is  as  follows:  Dissection  of  the 
Arm  =>1  Mi;  Dissection  of  the  Head,  Neck,  and 
Thorax  »=  l}^Mj;     Dissection    of     the    Leg 


and  Abdomen  =  l^^Mj.  Assignments  to 
parts  are  made  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 
The  work  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  makes  a 
complete  dissection  of  the  part  assigned  to  him, 
using  atlases  as  guides.  The  laboratories  are 
open  daily  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5.<X)  p.  m.    (Sat- 
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ardays  until  lHX)p.]i.)    Instructors  will  be  in 
attendance  during  scheduled  hours.    Not  more 
than  l)iMj  may  be  taken  in  one  Quarter. 
4Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  -  Quarters. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.  and  Thurs^  9:30-10:30. 
Laboratory :  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,2K)a-5.<X). 
Thurs.,  2.00-4:30. 

Winter  Quarter 
Lectures  :  Men.  and  Tues.,  9:30-10:30. 
Laboratory : 
Juniors:  Mon.  and  Tues.,  11KX)-1.<X). 

Thurs.  and  Fri.,  200-6.00. 
Seniors: 
Sec.  A:  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  UOO-IOO. 
Thurs.,  200-500. 
Pri..  2:00-4:30. 
Sec.  B :  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  11.00-1:00. 
Thurs.  and  Fri.,  9:30-1200. 

Spring  Quarter 
Laboratory :  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri., 
200-5:00.       Associate  Pbofessob  Benslet, 
Assistant    Pbofessor  Wilson,  Db.  Habvet, 

AND  OTHSBS. 

(Laboratory  fee,  15.00  per  Major.) 

6.  Human  Osteology.  —  A  systematic  study  of  the 
human  skeleton  will  be  undertaken.  The  bones 
of  the  human  body  will  be  drawn,  or  modeled 
in  clay,  in  the  laboratory.  The  structure  of  the 
composite  bones  will  be  considered  from  the 
comparative  and  embryologrical  standpoints. 

^^j.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lecture:  Tues.,  8:30. 
Laboratory :  Tues.,  9:30-1:00. 

Dr,  EUbvet  and  Mr.  Kibe 
(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25) 

6A.  Human  Osteology.— Equivalent  to  Course  6. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  8:00. 
Laboratory :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  9:00-12:30. 

Db.  Revell 
(Laboratory  fee,  $1.85) 

10.  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology.— A  brief 
course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elemen- 
tary tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  various  viscera. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Fri.,  10:30-1:00;   Thurs., 
11^)0-1:00. 

Db.  Revell  and  othebs 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 


11.  Course  to  (continued). 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
Lectures :  Wed.  and  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  10:30-1:00;  Wed., 
11K)0-1K)0. 

Mb.  Kibk 
Prerequisite:  Ocmrse  10  or  it$  equivcUent, 
(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25) 
llA.  Equivalent  to  Courses  10  and  11. 

IJ^Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Lectures :  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  8.O0. 
Laboratory :  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed^  9K)0-12:30. 
Db.  Revell  and  Mb.  Kibk 
(Laboratory  fee,  $S.75.) 

13.  Splanchnology,    Histology,   and    Cytology   (Ad- 

vanced).—  In  this  course  the  student  will  under- 
take a  thorough  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
important  organs.  A  knowledge  of  the  normal 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  organs  will  be 
gained  by  the  dissection  of  fresh  specimens,  the 
dissecting  microscope  being  used  to  supplement 
the  information  gained  by  ordinary  methods 
of  dissection.  Finally  the  compound  microscope 
will  be  employed  in  the  study  of  prepared  sec- 
tions. IMj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures  :  Wed.  and  Fri.,  9: 30. 

Laboratory  :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  10'.30-1:00. 

Wed.,  11K)0-1K)0. 

Db.  Revell  and  othebs 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

14.  Histological  Technique.— The  main  methods  of 

histological  preparation.  In  the  laboratory  work 
students  will  prepare  specimens  by  the  various 
methods  of  fixing,  hardening,  staining,  and  sec- 
tioning, now  in  general  use. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 

1:30-4:30.  Db.  Revell 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

15.  Splanchnology.  —  The  topographical  relations  of 

the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  will  be 
studied  in  transverse  sections  of  the  human 
subject.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  entire  organs 
preserved  in  their  natural  shai>e6  by  formalin 
injections.  The  vessels,  ducts  and  natural  cavi- 
ties of  organs  will  be  studied  by  the  various 
methods  of  injection,  maceration  and  corrosion. 
Finally  the  development  of  the  form  and  rela- 
tions of  the  organs  will  be  studied  by  dissection 
of  the  foetus.  H^*    Autumn  Quarter 

Associate  Pbofessob  Bsnslet 
(LaboraUmr  fee,  S1.25) 
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16.  Splanclmology.— (Course  15  continued.) 

>{Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssor  Bbnslet 
(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25) 

17.  Neurology.  —  Elementary   histology   and   micro- 

Bcopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and 
sense  organs.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Lectures:    Mon.  and  Tues.,  8: 90. 

Laboratory:    Thurs.  and  Fri.,  2: 00-4: 00. 

Prerequisite:    Mieroaeopic  AncUomy, 
(Laboratory  fee,  ISJiO) 

18.  Vertebrate  Embryology.—- Lectures,   demonstra- 

tions and  laboratory  work.  (See  Department 
XXII,  Course  20  and  21.) 

Primabilt  for  thb  Qbaduats  School 

20.  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat— Special 

anatomy  for  practicing  physicians  and  advanced 
students.  This  course  will  consist  of  laboratory 
work,  lectures,  and  demonstrations  of  anatomi- 
cal preparations. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Thurs.,  1:30-4:30. 

Db.  Shambaugh 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

21.  Anatomy  of  the  Eye.— Special  anatomy  for  prac- 

ticing physicians  and  advanced  students. 

Dr.  Rbvbll 
(Laboratory  fee,  S2.B0) 

22.  Anatomy  of  the  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera  and 

Pelvic  Floor. — Special  anatomy  for  practicing 
physicians  and  advanced  students.  Suited  to 
those  purposing  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
gynecology.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

AssisTAirr  Professor  Wilson 
(Laboratory  fee,  SS.OO) 

23.  Anatomy  of  the  Pharynx  and  Larynx.— Special 

course  for  practicing  physicians  and  advanced 
students,  to  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  on  the  development,  gross  and  microscopic 
anatomy  of  these  organs.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  nervous  mechanism  and  its 
influence  on  the  function. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  work :  Mon.,  Tues., 
Wed.,  Thurs.,  2:00-5:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson 
(Laboratory  fee,  tZM) 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906.] 

24.  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  System.— A  special 


study  will  be  made  by  dissection,  injection,  etc., 

of  the  distribution  of  the  various  systems  of 

lymphatic  vessels.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Dr.Habvbt 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.60) 

25.  The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nenrons  System. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Tues.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 
Prerequisite:  MieroBCopic  Anatomy. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2J0) 

30.  Physiological  Histology.— The  Organs  of  Respu-a- 
tion.  Circulation,  Absorption,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  relation  of  these  structures  to  the  functions 
they  perform.  The  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  secretory  and 
excretory  organs  as  results  of  section  and  stimu- 
lation of  their  nerves  of  supply,  of  the  action  of 
drugs,  and  of  normal  physiological  activity,  will 
be  studied.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
cellular  microchemistry.      Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.  and  Fri.,  2:00-3:00. 

Laboratory:  Mon.  and  Fri.,  3:00-5:00;  Wed., 
2:00-5:00.       Abscxhate  Professor  Benslbt 

AND  Dr.  Rbvbll 

Prerequisite:  CourBCB  10  and  IS  (or  their 
equivaienU)  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  Oerman, 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

32.  Histogenesis.— The  changes  taking   place  in  the 

elementary  tissues  will  be  followed  from  the 
blastogenic  period  to  adult  life.  Certain  tis- 
sues will  be  taken  as  types  of  the  general  prob- 
lems of  development  and  will  be  studied  and 
discussed  from  this  point  of  view. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Rbvbll 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.S0) 

33.  Organogenesis. — Structural  changes  in  certain 

organs  will  be  followed  in  the  development  from 
the  embryonic  to  the  adult  form. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:   Mon.   and  Wed., 
8:30-12:00. 

Db.  Rbvbll 

Prerequisite  for  Courses  32  and  33:  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  main  facte  of  Embryology,  Splanch- 
nology, and  Histology. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25) 
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34.  Adranced  Histology  and  CytoloKy.— The  aolution 

of  variouB  probleme  in  connection  with  tiBsues 
and  cells  will  be  undertaken .  Especial  attention 
will  be  i>aid  to  experimental  methods. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Db.Rbvsll 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  10  and  11, 
(Lftbormtory  fee,  $2.50) 

35.  Mammalian  Osteology.— The  skeletal  structures 

of  a  number  of  representative  mammals  will  be 
studied. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Db.Habtst 
(LftborAtory  fee,  $2.50) 
40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  offered  for 
advanced  work  in  all  branches  of  anatomy. 

ItoSMj 
AsaooiATB  Pbofbssob  Bsmblst, 
AssisTAiiT  Pbofsssob  Wilson  aud  Dr.  Rsvsll 
(Laboratonr  f^  12^  per  HJ.) 


41.  Research  Work  ^— The  laboratory  is  equipped  for 
the  original  investigation  of  problems  in  An- 
atomy, including  Neurology.  Suitably  trained 
and  endowed  students  or  physicians  who  have 
the  time  to  do  such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  it  2  to  4Bij 

AssooiATs  Pbofbssob  Bezcslst 

42  Seminar.—  A  limited  number  of  students  can,  by 
special  arrangement,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar, 
in  which  subjects  of  current  interest  in  Gross 
or  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Neurology  will  be 
discussed. 

1-2MJ.      Autumn  and  Winter   Quarters, 
Pri.,4:00. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Bbnslbt 


XXIV.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

{Includino  Phunotogical  ChemUtiry  OMd  Pharmciooioinf) 
0PPICBR5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

GEORGE  NEIL  STEWART,  D.So.,  M  J).,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph  J>.,  Profeseor  of  Phyeiologieal  Chemistry. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph  J>.,  Aneistant  Profeseor  of  Physiology. 

WALDEMAR  KOOH,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

ANTON  JULIUS  CARLSON,  A.M.,  PH.D.,  Aseistant  Profeseor  of  Physiology. 

'I'OHARLES  CLAUDE  GUTHRIE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

^SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 

ALBERT  WOELFEL,  M.D.,  AMOciaU  in  Physiology. 

HUGH  MoGUIGAN,  S.B.,  Aeeistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  MATHESON  WILSON,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

DENNIS  EMERSON  JACKSON,  A.M.,  Aseistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  IRVING,  Mechanical  Assistant. 

PeLL0W5,  ieo6-7 

CLYDE  BROOKS,  A.B.  FRANK  HENRY  PIKE,  A.B. 

GUY  BURL  MORRISON,  A.B.  {Physiological  ChemUtry.) 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


JUNIOB  COLLBOB  COUBSBS 

1  and  2.  Introductory  Physiology.— These  courses  are 
intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
elementary  facts  concerning  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body.     They  are  not 


required  of  medical  students,  but  are  strongly 
recommended  to  college  students,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  an  education.  Students  are  urged  to 
take  both  courses.  No  prerequisites  are  de- 
manded for  Course  1.  Course  1  is  prerequisite 
to  Course  2. 


» Resigned. 
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*1.  Phyriology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  Respira- 
tion, Digestion,  Secretion  and  Absorption. 
Lectures :  Three  a  week. 
Laboratory :  i  hrs.  a  week* 

Mi.    Autumn  Quarter 
AssisTAirr  Pbofxssob  Ldiglb 
Repeated  Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Propbssob  Linols 
Given  Summer  Quarter.       DM.    First  Term 

*2.  Physiology  of  Metabolism,  Muscles,  the  Ner- 
vous System  and  Senses.  A  continuation  of 
Course  1. 

Lectures :  Three  a  week. 

Laboratory :  4  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

ASSISTAIIT  PkOPBSSOB  LufGLB 

Repeated  Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Pbofkssob  Linolb 
Given  Summer  Quarter.    DM.    Second  Term 

Skniob  Collbgb  Coubsbs 
tl2.  Physiology  ofBlood,Circnlation,  and  Respiration. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures :  Two  a  week. 

Pbofsssob  Stkwabt 
Recitations  and  conference:  One  hour  a  week. 
Assistant  Pbofbssobs  Linolb 
AND  Carlson, 
Dbs.  Guthbib  and  Woblfel 
Laboratory :  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Carlson, 
Dbs.  Guthbib  and  Woblfel, 
AND  Mb.  Wilson 
Prerequisite :  Physiological  Chemistry, 
(Laboratorj  fee,  $2.60) 

tl3.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorp- 
tion, Secretion,  Muscles,  and  Heat 

l){Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Stbwabt 
Lectures :  Three  a  week. 
Recitations  and  conference :  Two  hrs.  a  week. 
Assistant  Pbofbssobs  Linolb  and  Cablson, 
Dbs.  Guthbib  and  Woblfel 
Laboratory :  7  hours  a  week. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cablson, 
Dbs.  Guthbib  and  Woblfel, 
Mbssbs.  Wilson  and  Pike 


Prerequisite :  Physiology  12, 
(Laboratory  fee,  f24M)) 

114.  Physiology   of    the  Nervous   System   and  the 
Senses.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Lectures :  Two  a  week. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cablson 
Recitations  and  Conference:  One  a  week. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cablson, 
Dbs.  Guthbib  and  Woblfbl 
Laboratory :  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cablson, 
Dbs.  Guthbib  and  Woelfbl, 
Mbssbs.  Wilson  and  Pike 
Prerequisite:    Neurology  3. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.90) 

15.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals.— Including  the 

repetition    of    experiments   not   given  in  the 
general  courses.  Saturdays,  8 :00-12: 90 

)^Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Db.  Guthbib 
Repeated  Autumn  Quarter. 
Prerequisite :  Physiology  12  or  equivalefU, 
(Laboratory  fee,  9iJU) 

16.  General  and  ComparatiTe  Physiology.— The  phe- 

nomena of  irritability;  the  effects  of  external 

conditions  on  protoplasm. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cablson 
Prerequisite:  A  good  knowledge  of  Chemistry 
and  Biology. 

(Laboratory  fee«  t2.B0) 

20.  Physiological  Chemistry.— The  chemistry  of  pro- 
toplasm; of  the  foods;  of  digestion,  metabolism, 
and  the  excretions.         IJ^Mj.   Winter  Quarter 
Lectures :  Three  a  week. 

Pbofbssob  Mathews 
Recitations  :  Two  a  week. 
Laboratory :  7  hrs.  a  week. 

Pbofbssob  Mathbws, 
Db.  S.  a.  Matthews,  and  Mb.  MoGuioan 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry    including 
Qualitative    Analysis;    elementary    Organic 
Chemistry.     Quantitative  Analysis  is  strongly 
recommended. 
Repeated  in  Summer  Quarter  of  1906. 

Mb.  MoGuioan  and  Db.  Woblfbl 
(Laboratory  fee,  $8.75) 


*Bither  the  leotores  or  the  laboratory  work  of  1  and  2  may  be  taken  as  a  Major  in  the  Snmmer  Quarter.  The  laboratory  work 
in  this  Quarter  will  be  speoially  adapted  to  teachers. 

lOne  of  the  Courses  12, 18,  or  U  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter  by  Assistant  Professor  Carlson  and  Drs.  Guthrie  and 
Woelfel.    The  choice  wtU  depend  upoa  the  reqoiremonts  of  the  majority  of  the  applicants. 
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21.  Pharmacology.  1}^.    Spring  Quarter 

Lectures :  Three  a  week. 

Pbopbssob  Mathsws 
RecitationB:  Two  a  week. 
Laboratory:  7  hre.  a  week. 

Pbofbssob  Mathews 
Db.  S.  a.  Matthews,  and  Mb.  MoOuioan 

Given  Summer  Quarter,  1906,  as  l)^Mj 
Db.  S.  a.  Matthews 
Prerequisites:  Phyfiology  12, 13, 14  and  20. 
(Laboratory  fee,  S8.7ft) 
Pbimabilt  Gbaduats  Coubses 


30. 


Their 


31 


The  Cells   and    Liquids  of  the  Body  in 
Physico-chemical  Relations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Stewabt 
Repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Stewabt  and  Mb.  Wilson 
(Laboratory  fee,  t2.90) 
Special  Physiology  of  the  Circulation. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Stbwabt  and  Db.  Guthbie 
(Laboratory  fee,  ia.50) 

32.  Animal  Electricity.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Stewabt 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 
36.  The  Action  of  Drugs  on  Mammals.— An  experi- 
mental course  to  a  small  number  of  students 
only.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Db.  S.  a.  Mathews 


38.  The  Chemistry  of  Protoplasm  (Advanced  Course). 
The  course  will  include  the  isolation  of  the 
nucleus,  proteids,  and  other  important  constit- 
uents of  the  proteids,  and  other  important  con- 
stituents of  the  cell. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Mathews 

41.  Seminar.— At  times  to  be  announced. 

Pbofbssob  Stewabt 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Throughout  the  year 
Pbofbssob  Mathews 
AND  Mb.  MoGuigan 

43.  Research  Work  in  Pliarmacology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Throughout  the  year 
Pbofbssob  Mathews 
AND  Db.  S.  a.  Mathews 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Throughout  the  year 
Pbofbssob  Stewabt  and  othbbs 

51.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology  at  the  Ma- 
rine Laboratory,  at  Wood*s  Holl,  Mass.—  Credit 
is  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
courses  taken  at  this  Laboratory. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter 
'Pbofbssob  Mathews, 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cablson,  and  othebs 


XXVI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PALEONTOLOGY 

OPnceR  OP  INSTRUCTION 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON.  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology, 

PBLLOW,  1906-7 
ROY  LEE  MOODIE,  A.B. 


COURSES  OP 
1.  Geological  History  of  the  Vertebrates.— The  intro- 
duction, succession,  evolution,  and  environmen- 
tal relations  of  the  extinct  Vertebrata,  with 
especial  reference  to  geologic  faunas  and  paleo- 
geographic  distribution.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  demonstrations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 

PbOFESSOB  W1LLI8TON 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  yearns  work  in 
Geology.  Courses  15, 16,  and  18,  Department  of 
Qeologn^i  make  a  good  preparation  for  this  work. 


INSTRUCTION 

2, 3.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Paleontology.— A  continu- 
ation and  amplification  of  Course  1,  intended 
primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  his- 
torical geology,  or  as  an  introduction  to  special 
research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  The 
course  will  include  instruction  in  field  and 
museum  methods  in  Paleontology. 

2Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  9:90-1200 
Pbofbssob  Wiluston 

Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  equivalent;  or 
Ckmrses  10, 11,  and  12,  Department  of  Zodlogy. 
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10,  11,  12.  Special  Research  in  Vertebrate   Paleon-  13.  Field- Work.— One  or  more  students  may  accom- 
tology. —  Hours   arranged   to    suit   individual  pany  field  ezi>edition8,  by  special  arrangement 

studenta  with  the  head  of  the  Department. 

MjorDMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  I>Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Quarters  Propbssob  Willistok  Pbopessob  Williston  aicd  AssiSTAirr 

Prerequisite:  C<mTBt.l.2.a'ndB;  orlO.ll.and  .F'T'^'TlV  ^T'H^^'t'''^!' T'fT'^' 

12  Department  of  Zoology;  or  equivalents.  ^^'  ^^  «^  ^  ""f  ^^  Department  of  ZoOlogy; 

or  equtvaienta. 
NoTB.— The  library  at  the  oommand  of  the  reeearoh  atadent  ^  xxj  «j.i.  j.'«.  1.1-1. 

in    Vertebrate    Paleontology    ia    nnexceUed     elaewhere    in  ^^^    «>^"^    treating  of    the  extinct    vertebrates 

Ameriea.  from  the  biological  side,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 


XXVIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

OPPICBR8  OP  INSTRUCTION 

JOHN  MF.RT.F.  COULTEiR,  AJd.,  PH.D.,  Profe$9or  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  AJi.,  Ph.D.,  Profeseor  of  Plant  Phyeiology. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,Ph.D.,  Inetructor  in  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  PhJ).,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

FLORENCE  MAY  LYON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Morphology. 

HEINRICH  HASSELBRING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology. 

WILLIAM  JESSE  GOAD  LAND,  PhJ>.,  AssUtant  in  Morphology. 

WILLIAM  BURNETT  MoCALLUM,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

MARY  ELEANOR  TARRANT  LITTLE,  Assistant  in  Field  Botany  (Summer  Quarter  1906). 

RAYMOND  HAINES  POND,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

FELLOWS,  i9oe-7 

LBONA8  LANCELOT  BURLINGAME,  A.B.  REGINALD  RUGGLES  GATES,  S.B. 

SHIGEO  YAMANOUCHI 

INTRODUCTORY 

While  the  Department  keeps  in  view  the  usefulness  of  botany  in  contributing  to  a  liberal  education,  its 
method  is  the  same  in  aiding  general  culture  as  in  training  investigators.  Beginning  with  the  fundamentals  of 
biology  from  the  standpoint  of  botany,  the  courses  gradually  differentiate  into  more  and  more  special  lines 
until  finally  they  become  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  investigator.  The  method  of  the  Department 
is  the  careful,  individual  examination  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  body  of  the  science  rests. 

The  Department  occupies  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory.  At  present  there  is  provision  of  apparatus 
books,  periodicals,  and  collections,  for  work  in  morphology,  cytology,  physiology,  and  ecology.  In  addition 
to  the  facilities  belonging  to  the  University,  the  conveniently  situated  grounds  and  greenhouses  of  Jackson, 
and  Washington  Parks  are  always  available  for  material,  while  the  Crerar  and  Newberry  Libraries  are 
easily  accessible. 

The  library  contains  a  good  representation  of  standard  and  current  botanical  literature,  to  which  constant 
additions  are  being  made.  Complete  files  of  the  more  important  serials  have  been  secured,  and  nearly  all  cur- 
rent botanical  journals  are  received  through  exchange  or  purchase.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  all 
necessary  literature  for  research  students. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  forty-first  volume,  is  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it  is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work. 
The  Department  has  also  begun  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  eighty- 
two  numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 
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The  Botanical  Olub  oonsists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the  Department,  who  meet  each 
week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to  present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting 
botanists     The  club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special  student  of  botany. 

COUR5B5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  laboratory  fees  named  include  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material.  In  addition 
a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  12.60  is  charged  for  each  Major. 
The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 

I.  General  and  Jnfroduofor^.— Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a  general  preparation  for 
biological  work  in  the  field  of  botany.  Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  but  Course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction 
to  either  2  or  3,  and  is  the  course  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  but  a  single  Quarter  to  the 
subject.  For  this  reason  Course  1  is  given  each  Quarter  except  the  Winter.  Course  5  is  intended  to  give 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  Course  6  to  correct  the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology  to  know  only 
laboratory  material,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  live  plants  and  their  habitats.  Courses  1, 2,  3, 5,  and  6  are  especially 
recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Courses  7,  8,;  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  the  principal  groups  of 
plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed  outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be 
taken  in  any  sequence,  although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  department,  and  are 
adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken  Course  1,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses  in  sjiecial  morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology,— The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15)  expand  the  work  of  Courses 7, 8, 
and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups  of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
training  necessary  for  independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's  work 
offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11, 14,  and  15.  Course  16  is  an  introduction  to  Courses  18  and  19,  which 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  German  and  French. 

III.  P^yMo2o(/2/.— Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Physiology  and  constitute 
a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected  separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in 
Physiology.  The  laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and  unusual 
hours  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students  should  be  able  to  read  German  readily, 
and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Physics  1, 2, 3, 
and  Chemistry  1,  2, 3,  4,  are  highly  desirable  antecedents,  and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology.— Connea  30, 32,  and  34  constitute  a  series,  but  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  hence 
may  be  elected  separately.    The  ability  to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology. 

V.  Bacteriology.— Bindents  specializing  in  Botany  are  advised  to  take  at  least  two  Majors  of  Bacteriology 
(Courses  IB  and  4). 

1.  Elementary  Botany.— A  general  introduction  to       2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology.— A  summary  view 
Botany,  including  the   outlines  of   structure,  of  the  general  functions  of  the  organs  of  seed 

function,andclassification,usingCoulter'BPton*  plants,  such  as  absorption,  transpiration,  pho- 

Structures  HB  K  guide     The  quizzes  and  lab-  tosynthesis,   and    respiration.     EspeciaUy  de 

oratory  exercises  develop  these  subjects  from  •       jt  »        1.^4.4.  j*      /^ 

the  standpoint  of  the  evolution  of  the  plant  "«°^  '^'  students  not  prepared  for  Courses 

kingdom,  chief  stress  being  laid  upon  the  alter-  ^0, 21,  22.    No  credit  until  work  of  Quarter  is 

nation  of  generations,  and  little  attention  being  complete.    Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters, 

paid  to  vegetative  tissues.  Prerequisite  to  other  Lectures  :  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  2:00. 

courses  offered  by  the  department.    No  credit  Laboratory :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4: 00. 

until  the  work  of  the  Quarter  is  completed.  Pbofessor  Barnes  and  Db.  MoCallum 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters  Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  its  equivalent.   De- 

Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters;  daily  2:00-4:00  gi^^ble  antecedent:  Course  5. 


(Laboratory  fee,  S2.50) 


Professob  Coultbr  and  Dr.  Land 

Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00  ^   _,,         ^        -     ,            m     4.   •         1*.       *    *u  • 

Dr.  Lyon  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their 

(Laboratory  fee,  12.50)  environment.     Field-work  in  the  greenhouses. 
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parks,  and  vacant  grounds  near  the  University, 
with  occasional  laboratory  exercises,  and  field 
tripe  to  the  country. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures :  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  4:00. 
Field  or  Laboratory  work: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri..  4:00-6:00 
Dr.  Ck>wLE8  AND  Db.  MoCallum 
Given  as  DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mon.-Thurs.,  1:90-4:30,  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. ^  Dr.  C0WI.B8 
Prerequisite :  Courte  1  or  its  equivalent 

4.  Methods  in  Plant   Histology.  —  Principles    and 

methods  of  killing,  fixing,  imbedding,  sectioning, 
staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and 
use  of  microscope.  This  course  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  courses  in  special  mor- 
phology. Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Dr.  Laud 
Lecture:  Mon.,  3:00. 
Laboratory:  Tues.-Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lecture,  Mon.,  1: 30. 

Laboratory:    Daily,    8:00-10:00;    Tues.-Fri., 
1:30-3:30.  Dr.  Land 

Prerequisite :  Coune  1  or  its  equivalent 
(Laboratory  fee,  S2.50) 

5.  Elementary  Anatomy.— A  study  of  the  tissues  and 

tissue  systems  of  vascular  plants,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  structure  of  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Dr.  Land 
Daily,  2:00-4:00. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  ) 

6.  Field  Botany.—  A  study  of  the  local  fiora,  includ- 

ing the  recognition  of  plants  of  all  groups,  and 
special  exercises  in  the  determination  of  seed 
plants  and  pteridophjrtes. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Dr.  Land 
Field-work  :  Daily,  4: 00-6 :0a 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Field-work :  Daily,  1:30-5:30. 

Dr.  Land  and  Mrs.  Little 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent 

7.  General    Morphology    of    Thallophytes.  —  The 

thorough  study  of  a  series  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology 
and  classification  of  these  groups.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  topics  as  evolu- 


tion of  sex,  life-historiee,  lines  of  development, 
etc.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  12: 00. 
Laboratory :  Mon.  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Lton 
Prerequisite :  Course  tor  its  equivalent 
(Laboratory  fee,  ttJSO) 

8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pterido- 

phytes.— A  continuation  of  Course  7.  The 
topics  especially  elaborated  and  discussed  are 
alternation  of  generations,  evolution  of  the 
sporophyte,  and  heterospory. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters 
Summer  Quarter,  daily,  1:30-3:30. 
Winter  Quarter,  daily,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Lyon 
Prerequisite :  Couree  lor  its  equivalent 
(Laboratory  fee.  $2.60) 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes.— A  con- 

tinuation of  Courses  7  and  8.  In  this  course 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  seed,  simplification  of  the  gameto- 
phyte,  and  genetic  relationships. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  12:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon., Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Lton 
Prerequisite:    Course   1   or  its   equivalent, 
and  Course  8. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.60) 

10.  Special  Morphology  of  Algae.*—  Critical  studies 

of  typical  algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon 

the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the  group. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 

Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30;  conference :  Fri., 
9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.  and  Thurs.  8:30-10:30. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  4  and  7. 
(Laboratory  fee,  12.50) 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi.*— Critical  studies 

of  fungi  form  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  morphology,  relationships,  and  origin  of  the 
group.  Practical  acquaintance  with  methods  of 
artificial  culture  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
course.  Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 

Laboratory :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8: 30-10:30. 
Dr.  Ha88bi«brino 

Prerequisite :  Courses  4  and  7. 
(Laboratory  fee,  92JM)) 


*  (youreef  10, 12, 18  are  offered  in  alternate  yean  with  Goorwe  11, 14, 15. 
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12.  Special   Morphology    of  Bryophytet.*  —  Critical 

studies  of  typical  liverworts  and  mosses,  accom- 
panied by  lectures  upon  their  morphology,  rela- 
tionships, and  origin. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  9: 30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30^10:30. 

Profbssob  Barnbs  and  Db.  Chambbblain 
Prerequisite:  Caursei 4 and 8. 
(Laboratory  fee,  12.50) 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pterldophytes.*— Similar 

in  method  and  purpose  to  Course  12,  the  lectures 

also  discussing  the   relation  of  the  group  to 

Spermatophytes.  DMj.    Summer  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter,  1908 

Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9: 30 ;  conference,  Fri., 

9:30. 

Laboratory :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  FrL,  8: 30-10:30. 
Pbofbssob  Coultbb  and  Db.  Chambbblain 
Prerequisite:   Courses  4  and  8. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms.*—  Critical 

studies  of  the  gymnosperm  types  are  made,  and 
a  course  of  lectures  discusses  the  morphology, 
genetic  relationships,  and  origin  of  the  group, 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter 

Ijectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9: 30 ;  conference,  Fri., 
9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,.  8:30-10:30 

Pbofessob  Coultbb  and  Db.  Chambbblain 

Prerequisite :  Courses  4  and  9. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms.* -- A  con- 

tinuation of  Course  14,  treating  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons.  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 

Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:00. 

Laboratory :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8: 00-10: 00. 

Pbofessob  Coultbb  and  Db.  Chambbblain 

Prerequisite :  Courses  4  and  9. 
(Laboratory  fee,  92J50) 

16.  Special  Anatomy  of  the  Vascular  System.— A 

study  of  the  vascular  system  of  plants  from  the 
standpoint  of  phylogeny,  being  the  morphology 
of  the  vascular  tissuea 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Pbofbssob  Coultbb  and  Db.  Land 
Prerequisite :  Courses  5,  7,  ^,  and  9, 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

17.  Cytology.— This  course  deals  with  the  structure 

and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology 

*  See  footnote  od  preeeding  pa^. 


upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolution.  De- 
signed for  research  students. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters 
Summer  Quarter: 

Lectures :  Mon.  and  Wed.,  10:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  FrL,  10:30-12:30. 
Winter  Quarter: 

Lectures :  Mon.  and  Wed.,  2:00. 

Laboratory :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Db.  Chambbblain 
Prerequisite :  Course  4. 

(Laboratory  fee,  S2.50) 

18.  AdTanced  Morphology.— Designed  for  advanced 

students  who  wish  to  prosecute  further  studies 
in  the  morphology  of  any  particular  group,  with- 
out undertaking  a  definite  problem  in  research. 
Instructor  must  be  consulted  before  registering. 
Pbofessobs  Coui/tbb  and  Babnes,  and 
Db.  Chambbblain 
Prerequisite :  the  course  in  Special  Morphol- 
ogy of  group  chosen. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

19.  Research  in  Morphology.— Only  those   students 

will  be  admitted  to  this  work  whose  training 
in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables 
them  to  be  independent.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Pbofessobs  Coultbb  and  Babnbs,  and 
Db.  Chambbblain 
(Laboratory  fee.  S2.50) 

20.  Plant  Physics.— This  course  is  designed  to  ac- 

quaint the  student  with  the  plant  processes 
which  are  essentially  physical,  such  as  mainte- 
nance of  bodily  form,  turgor,  absorption,  move- 
ment of  substances  in  the  body,  and  transpira- 
tion. Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  3K)0. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2KXM.O0. 
Pbofessob  Babnes  and  Db.  McCallum 

Prerequisite:    Course   2,  Desirable    anteced- 
ents: Physics^  i,  2,  3, 11;  Botany ^  5,  5,  7,  8,  P. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50). 

21.  Plant  Chemics.  — A  continuation  of  Course  20, 

devoted  to  the  study  of  metabolism,  including 
the  manufacture,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of 
foods ;  respiration ;  waste  products. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  3: 00. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4: 00. 
Pbofessob  Babnbs  and  Db.  McCallum 
Prerequisite:    Course  2,    Desirable    antece- 
dents: Chemistry  1,  2, 5,  4;  Botany  20, 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.B0) 
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22.  Growth  aod  Morement.  —  A  oontinuation  of 
OooTBes  20  and  21.  The  phenomena  of  growth 
and  movement  will  be  examined  with  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  external  agents 
upon  them  through  irritability. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tues..  Thurs.,  Pri.,  2:00-4:00. 
Pbofbssob  Babnbs  and  Db.  MoOallum 
Prerequisite:   Ccurse  2.     Desirable   antece- 
dents: CouneM  20^  21, 

(Laboratory  fee,  I2J0) 

29.  Research  in  Physiology.— Requires  special  train- 

ing in  physiology  and  the  fundamental  physics 
and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consul- 
tation. 

Profbssob  Baritbb 
(Laboratory  fee,  $24M» 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy.  —  Plant   tissues   from  the 

standpoint  of  origin  and  function;  follows  or 
runs  parallel  with  Course  3. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tues., Thurs.,  11:00. 
Laboratory :  Mon.,  Wed., Pri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Cowlbs 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1, 2, 3, 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2^) 

32.  Geographic   Botany.  —  This  course  presents  re- 
gional and  world  problems,  in  contrast  to  the 
local  field  problems  treated  in  Courses  3  and  34. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lecture  or  Conference  daily :  8: 30. 

Db.  Cowlbs 
Prerequisite :  Course  3,  and  preferably  His- 
torieal  Geology. 
SL  Physiographic  Ecology.— Origin,  development, 
and  death  of  the  various  plant  associations, 
especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 


Lectures :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  4 :  00. 

Field-work:    Wed.  afternoon  and  Sat.  fore- 
noon, or  all  day  Sat. 

Db.Cowlbb 

Prerequisite:    Course  3,  Physiography,  and 
preferably  Geographic  Qeology. 

36.  Field  Ecology.— Designed  to  supplement  the  local 
work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  whole 
time  of  the  student  will  be  required  while  in 
the  field;  the  remainder  of  the  term  may  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  report.  M,  DM, 
or  3M,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Db.  Cowlbs 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology.— This  course  is  intermediate 

between  Courses  30-35  and  research  work.  In 
general,  the  Seminar  work  for  each  Quarter  will 
run  parallel  with  the  Ecological  Course  (30-31) 
given  at  the  time. 

Mj  or  DMj 
Db.Cowles 

39.  Research  in  Ecology.— This  course  requires  spe- 

cial training  in  ecology,  and  in  related  lines  of 
study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology. 
Registration  only  after  consultation. 

Db.  Cowlbs 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology.— A  study  of  the 

life-histories  of  the  commoner  forms  of  parasites 
together  with  their  physiology  and  that  of  the 
infected  plants.  Special  attention  wUl  be  given 
to  the  relation  between  parasite  and  host.  Field 
trips  for  recognizing  and  collecting  material. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Lectures:    Tues.,  Thurs.,  3: 00. 

Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Db.  HASSBLBBOfO 

Prerequisite:  Courses  2  and  6  or  equivalents. 
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XXVIIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

OPnCBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

LUDVIQ  HBKTOEN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Paihology  and 

Bacteriology, 
EDWiN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Aaeoeiate  Professor  of  Bacteriology, 
HARRY  GIDEON  WELLS.  Ph  J>.,  M.D..  AssUtant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
PRESTON  KYBS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  ExpeHmental  Pathology. 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  MJ>.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
BROWN  PUSEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 
NORMAN  MaoLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
THOR  ROTHSTEINp  M J>.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

Assistant  in  Pathology. 

PAUL  GUSTAV  HEINEMANN,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

MARY  HEPFERAN,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum. 

WILFRED  HAMILTON  MANWARING,  S.B.,  U.T>.,  Aseistant  in  Po^^toiTy  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 

PB1JL0W5,  1906-7 

ROBERT  LOUIS  BENSON,  A  Jd.  (Pathology.)         HERBERT  MARCUS  GOODMAN,  S.B.  (Bacteriology.) 
BENJAMIN  TAYLOR  TERRY,  A.M^  M.D.  (Traveling  Fellow  in  Pathology.) 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  coureee  o£Fered  by  the  Department  include  Buch  as  cover  the  required  work  in  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  advanced  courses  arranged 
for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for 
research. 

The  Department  possesses  all  necessary  equipment  for  pathologic  and  bacterological  work.  Abundant 
deskroom,  with  lockers  is  provided.  There  is  a  good  museum  for  teaching  purposes,  and  an  ample  special 
library  containing  complete  files  of  the  important  serials.  Sufficient  material  and  apparatus  for  advanced 
work  and  special  research  are  provided. 

For  each  Major  or  Double  Minor  Course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  |2iX). 


COURSeS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Sbniob  Collbob  Coubsbs 
lA.  Pathogenic  Bacteria.— General  aspects  of  Bacte- 
riology, designed  primarily  for  Medical  students, 
lao  hours.    li^Mj.   Summer  Quarter;  1:90-4:30 
Db.  Habbis  and  Mb.  Hbihemaiin 
Elei>eated  in  Autumn  Quarter. 

Sec.  a,  daily   2:0(M:(X) 
Sec.  6,  daUy  11:00-1:00 
AssooiATS  Pbofsssob  Jobdan, 
Db.  Habbih,  Mb.  HEiN£ifANif» 
AND  Mb.  Goodman 

IB.  General   Bacteriology.— For   Non-Medical  stu- 
dents. IMj.    Spring  Quarter 
Mb.  Hbinemann  and  Mb.  Goodman 

2A.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology.— 

A  practical  laboratory  course  in  general  patho- 
logic histology^  supplemented   by  experiment, 


by  the  study  of  fresh  and  museum  specimens, 
and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology. 

106  hours. 
IMj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wslus,  Db.  Biokbtts, 

and  a88i8tantb 

Prerequisite:  Histology,  Bacteriology,  General 
Physiology,  Human  Anatomy/md  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

2B.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. 
Ck>ntinuation  of  2A  in  Spring  Quarter. 

106  hours.    Mj 
(2A  and  2B  will  be  given  each  Summer  Quar- 
ter as  2DM.) 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wblub, 
Db.  Riokbtts,  and  AssisTAirrs 
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3.  Lectures  in  General  Pathology.— Supplementary 
to  Connie  2B.  )^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

ThS  IirSTBUOTOBS  OF  THB  DSPABTMSITT 

4.  Advanced  Bacteriology.— Open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  specially  prepared  students  and  graduates 
in  medicine.  Lectures  on  si>ecially  selected 
topics.  Repeated  each  Quarter,  flours  to  be 
arranged.  Mj 

AssooiATS  Profsssob  Jordan 
AND  Dr.  Harris 
5.  Public  Hygiene. — ^The  applications  of  Bacteriology 
to  municipal  hygiene.    Water  supply,  food  sup- 
ply»  sewage  disposal,  etc     Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Profbssor  Jordan 
7A.  Principles  of  Hygiene.— An  elementary  labora- 
tory course  for  high-school  teachers.    Labora- 
tory work  ten  hours  a  week. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Manwarino 
7B.  The  Nature  of  Disease.- A  non-technic|il  course 
covering  important  facts  about  disease.    De- 
signed especially    for  non- medical    students. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Dr.  Manwarino 
Qraduatb  Coursbs 

8.  Pathology  of  the  Eye.— Special  advanced  pathol- 

ogy for  practicing  physicians  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

Dr.  Pusbt 

9.  AdTanced  Pathology*— Open  'to  a  limited  number 

of  students  who  have  credit  in  general  pathol- 
ogy.   Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  patho- 
logical technique,  the  study  and  recording  of 
autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material. 
Weekly  conferences. 

M}.    Bach  Quarter 
Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

Assistant  Professor  Wblls 
OR  Dr.  Riokbtts 
10.  Research  in  Pathology .— Open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  specially  qualified  students  and  graduates 
in  medicine.  MjorDMj.    Each  Quarter' 

Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student. 
Profbssor  Hbktoxn,  Assistant  Professor 
Wblls,  and  Dr.  Rioketts 
IL  Research  in  Bacteriology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Each  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Profbssor  Jordan 
AND  Dr.  Harris 


12A.  Special   Pathology. —  A  course  of   recitations, 

with  demonstrations  of  anatomical  specimens, 

on  the  pathological  processes  occurring  in  the 

di£Perent  viscera.  >^Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Wells 
Prerequisite:  QeneraX  Pathology, 

12B.  Special  Pathology  (Laboratory  Course).— Sup- 
plementary to  12A. 

}^Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

Assistant  Profbssor  Wblls 

13A.  Laboratory  Course  in  Immunity.  —  Immuniza- 
tion of  animals.  Oytolysis  (including  hemolysis 
and  bacteriolysis),  agglutination,  toxins  and 
antitoxins,  etc.  An  experimental  course. 

J^Mj  or  M.    Summer  Quarter 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Riokbtts 

Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  and  General  Pa- 
thology. 

13B.  Lecture  Course  in  Immunity.- This  will  include 
a  consideration  of  the  theories  of  immunity,  the 
reactions  and  substances  concerned,  and  the 
present  status  of  immunity  in  various  infectious 
diseases ;  also  compensation  and  adaptation  in 
disease  processes. 

Supplementary  to  ISA,  but  may  be  taken 
independently.         )^orM.    Summer  Quarter 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Rickbpts 

Prerequisite :  Bacteriology  and  General  Pa- 
thology, 

14.  Bacteriology  of  Autopsies.- Open  to  a  limited 

number  of  students.  Study  will  be  made  of 
bacteriological  material  obtained  at  autopsies. 
Conferences  weekly.  This  course  is  associated 
with  Course  9.  Mj.    Each  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Wells 
OR  Dr.  Ricketts 

15.  Pathology    of  the    Nervous     System.— Special 

pathology  of  the  nervous  system  for  practicing 
physicians  and  advanced  students. 

M  or  DM.    First  Quarter 
Dr.  Rothstbin 

16.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk  Supply.— Practice  in 

laboratory  methods  of  the  examination  of  milk. 

Limited  to  six  students.      Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Harris 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology, 

(Liaboratory  fee,  $2.50) 

(Not  to  be  given  in  1907) 
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XXXL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OPPICBR8  OP  INfTRUCnON 

SOLOMON  HENR7  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  A»9oeiaU  Profe$9ar  of  Public  Speaking. 
FREDRIC  MASON  BLANOHARD,  A.M.,  AMtittant  ProfesMor  of  Public  Speaking, 
WILLIAM  PIBROE  QORSUOH,  A.Bm  Inetruetor  in  Public  Speaking. 
BERTRAM  GRIFFITH  NELSON,  A  J3.,  A$$oeiate  in  Public  Speaking. 


INTRODUCTORY 


SPSOIAL  RSOULATION8 


1.  AH  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  take  courses  in  this  Department. 

2.  The  required  work  is  two  hours  a  week  during  two  oonsecutiye  Quarters,  beginning  either  in  October 
or  in  January. 

3.  The  required  work  is  taken  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  lirst  required  Major  in  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition. 

4.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  are  not  excused  from  required  public  speaking  unless 
they  present  to  the  Department  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  done  work  reasonably  equivalent  to  that  required 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 


COUR8B8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Junior  Collegb  Courses 


lA.  Required  Public  Speaking.— Courses  lA  and  IB 
are  required  of  aU  candidates  for  a  Baccalaure- 
ate degree.  The  classes  meet  two  hours  a  week 
during  two  consecutive  Quarters,  beginning 
either  in  October  or  January,  and  are  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  the  first  re- 
quired Major  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Com]>o6i- 
tion.  The  courses  may  also  be  taken  in  daily 
work  during  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  work 
consists  of  (1)  the  study  of  the  principles  of  oral 
discourse;  (2)  the  analysis  and  declamation  of 
excerpts  from  selected  speeches;  and  (3)  the 
making  of  original  addresses.  The  object  of  the 
required  courses  is  to  give  every  student  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  direct,  earnest,  and  dig- 
nified manner  in  public  speaking. 

Summer  Quarter,  First  Term;  Mon.-Fri. 
Section  a,  11:30 


Sections   1:30 

Mr.  Gorsuoh 

Autumn  Quarter- 

Section  a  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

11:00 

Section  b  (Women) 

Tues.  and  FrL, 

11:00 

Section  c  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

12:00 

Section  d(TFom«n) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

12:00 

Section  e  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

2:00 

Bection  f  (Women) 

Tues,  and  Fri., 

2:00 

Section  g  (Men) 

Mon.  and  Thurs., 

3:00 

Section  h  (Women) 

Tues.  and  Fri., 

3:00 

Winter  Quarter- 
Section  a  (Men) 
Section  b  (Women) 
Section  e  (Men) 
Section  d  (Women) 
Section  e  (Men) 
Section  /  ( Women) 
Section  g  (Men) 
Section  h  ( Women) 


Mon.  and  Thurs.,  11:00 

Tues.  and  Fri^  11:00 

Mon.  and  Thurs.,  12:00 

Tues.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

Mon.  and  Thurs.,  2:00 

Tues.  and  Fri.,  2:00 

Mon.  and  Thurs.,  3:00 

Tues.  and  Fri.,  3:00 


IB. 


Mr.  Gorsuoh 


Messrs.  Qorsuoh  and  Nklsok 

Required  Course  (continued).— This  course  sup- 
plements Course  lA  and  completes  the  required 
work. 

Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term;  Mon.-Frl 
Section  a,  11:30 
Section  &,   1:30 

Winter  Quarter- 
Section  a  (Men) 
Section  &  (Women) 
Section  c  (if en) 
Section  d  (Women) 
Section  e  (Men) 
Section  /  (Women) 
Section  g  (Men) 
Section  h  (Women) 


Mon.  and  Thurs., 
Tues.  and  FrL, 
Mon.  and  Thurs., 
Tues.  and  Fri., 
Mon.  and  Thurs., 
Tues.  and  Fri., 
Mon.  and  Thurs., 
Tues.  and  Fri., 


11:00 

11;  00 

12:00 

12:00 

2:00 

2:00 

3:00 

3:00 


Messrs.  Gorsuoh  Ain>  Nblsok 


Messrs.  Gorsuoh  and  Nelson 


Spring  Quarter — 
Section  a  (Men) 
Section  b  (Women) 


Mon.  and  Thurs., 
Tues.  and  Fri., 


11:00 
11:00 
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Section  e  (Men)  Mon.  and  Thora.,  12:00 

Section  d(Tromen)  Tuee.,  and  Fri.,  12:00 

Section  e  (ifen)  Mon.  and  ThuiB.       2: 00 

Section /(TTomen)  Tues.  and  Fri.»  2:00 

Section  g  (Me/a)  Mon.  and  Thure.,      3: 00 

Section  h  (TTomen)  Tues.  and  Fri.,  3: 00 

MsseBs.  QoBsuoH  akd  Nblson 

%.  Voice  and  Action  in  Public  Speaking.— This  is  a 
course  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  the  voice  and  body  in  si>eak- 
ing.  Such  attention  as  necessary  is  given  to 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  and  their  re- 
lation to  health  and  expression.  Gesture  as  an 
accompaniment  of  speech  is  treated  in  theory 
and  practice.  Illustrative  selections  from  stand- 
ard literature  are  studied  and  presented.  Origi- 
nal speeches  are  made.  By  daily  appearance  be- 
fore the  class  the  student  is  trained  in  correct 
breathing,  tone  production,  variety  and  volume 
of  voice;  and  in  thinking  and  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience. 

Mj.  (or  M.    Either  term);  Summer  Quarter; 
9:00 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
AssiBTAiVT  Pbofsssob  Blanohabd 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page.— The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  discover 
the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is 
regarded  as  the  unit  of  thought;  and,  with  this 
as  the  point  of  departure,  the  student  studies 
the  printed  page  as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with 
different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accu- 
racy of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the 
principal  objects  to  be  attained,  together  with 
the  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  nat- 
urally without  any  effort  after  an  art  product 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
AssooiATE  Propbbsob  Clabk 

SSNIOB  COLLBOB  COUBSES 

3.  IndnctiTe  Studies  in  Oratory.— In  these  studies 
the  history  of  oratory  and  orators  is  surveyed,  and 
the  student  made  familiar  with  the  methods 
employed  by  the  world's  great  public  speakers. 
Speeches,  addresses,  and  orations  characteristic 
of  most  public  occasions  are  analyzed  and  de- 
claimed. The  psychological  principles  involved 
in  the  management  of  audiences  are  discussed  and 
practiced.  Attention  is  given  to  Introduction, 
Narration,  Partition,  Discussion,  and  Conclusion 
as  distinct  parts  of  a  speech.  Each  student  pre- 
sents original  examples  of  the  forms  of  oratory 


studied.  Continued  experience  in  speaking  before 
the  class  brings  ease,  precision,  and  effectiveness 
in  the  use  of  voice  and  gesture. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  8: 30 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Blanohabd 

4.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Addresses.—  In  addi- 
tion to  continued  practice  in  the  technique  of 
public  speaking,  students  are  here  given  special 
experience  in  choosing  subjects,  gathering  mate- 
rial, deducing  themes,  formulating  plans,  and 
developing  miscellaneous  addresses  and  orations. 
Each  member  of  the  class  appears  in  short  after- 
dinner  speeches,  political  speeches,  platform 
lectures,  commemorative  addresses,  dedicatory 
addresses,  deliberative  speeches,  sermons,  and  at 
least  one  long  oration.  Some  of  the  addresses  are 
presented  from  manuscript,  some  memoriter,  and 
a  few  extempore.  The  student  is  made  familiar 
with  all  of  the  usual  forms  of  public  speaking. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Assistant  Pbofsssob  Blanchabd 

5.  Extemporaneous  Speaking.— The  theory  of  ex- 
tempore si>eaking  is  presented  and  applied  to  the 
daily  work  of  the  class.  Voice  and  gesture  are 
subjected  to  most  rigorous  tests.  The  student 
is  compelled  to  make  rapid  formulation  of  his 
thought,  and  to  present  the  same  in  an  attractive 
and  effective  manner.  Current  topics  and  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  are  subjected  for  study. 
Careful  preparation  of  material  is  required,  and 
plans  of  speeches  are  made  in  advance;  but  the 
choice  of   language  is  left  for  the  moment  of 

speaking. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bi.anohabd 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.-  This  course  con- 
tinues the  work  begun  in  Course  6.  The  criteria 
of  vocal  expression  are  studied  from  the  psycho- 
logical viewpoint  The  relation  of  time,  pause, 
pitch,  melody,  inflection,  quality,  force  to  speech 
is  demonstrated.  The  student  is  here  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  that  make  the  com- 
posite mass— vocal  expression,  thus  developing 
the  power  of  self- analysis,  and  furnishing  him 
with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to 
judge  his  own  vocal  expression.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  development  of  spontaneity,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  student  is  trained  to  control 
and  guide  this  spontaneity  as  a  preparation  for 
artistic  work.    The  standards  of  criticism  pre- 
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eented  are  applied  to  the  daily  reading  or  recita- 
tion of  the  claas. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
AasooiATB  Pbofessor  Clabk  ak d 
AsaisTAUT  Pbofissor  Blahohabd 

8.  Vocal  EzpresBion  as  Art.— Students  prepare 
selections  and  present  them  before  the  class  for 
criticism.  The  general  art  principles,  such  as 
unity,  principality,  subordination,  climax,  con- 
trast, and  values,  which  underlie  music,  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  shown  to 
underlie  the  art  of  reading. 

Impersonation,  gesture,  dialect,  reading  and 
recitation  with  and  without  the  reading  desk,  the 
preparation  of  programs,  "cutting  ^  and  adapting 
selections  for  the  platform,  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  2KX) 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Clark 

9.  The  Vocal  InterpretatioQ  of  Poetry.— The  primary 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  show  what  poetry  is. 
It  deals  with  various  aspects  of  poetic  art.  Typi- 
cal examples  are  discussed  and  analysed,  with  the 
object  of  furnishing  standards  of  criticism,  and  of 
enhancing  the  students  appreciation. 

I.  Intellectual,    imaginative,    and    emotional 

aspects  of  literature. 
II.  The  elements  of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic 
poetry. 

III.  Rhythm,  rhyme,  alliteration,  assonance,  tone- 
color,  etc 

IV.  Analysis  as  a  preparation  for  oral  expression. 
The  student's  appreciation  of  the  literature  dis- 
cussed is  constantly  tested  through  his  vocal  ex- 
pression. 


DM.   iFirst  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9K)0, 2*^) 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssor  Clark 
AND  Mb.  Nelsoit 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Clabk 

10.  Artistic  Reading. —  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  give  special  preparation  for  public  reading. 
The  student  chooses,  arranges,  and  presents  com- 
plete programs,  of  miscellaneous  numbers,  adapted 
stories,  and  entire  plays.  Through  the  api^ication 
of  the  principles  studied  in  all  the  preceding 
courses  he  now  purposes  to  present  a  finished  art 
product  His  work  receives  the  helpful  yet  search- 
ing criticism  of  the  instructor  and  the  class  as  a 
preparation  for  the  unsparing  criticism  of  life. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Clabk  AifD 
AssisTAHT  Pbofbssob  Blanohabd 

U.  The  Teaching  of  Reading.— The  aims  of  this 
course  are  (1)  to  give  the  teacher  a  sound  basis  f6r 
class  work  —  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  expression;  (2)  to  lay  out  a  definite  method 
which  shall  apply  to  each  grade  (particularly  to 
those  above  the  second),  and  to  the  school  as  a 
whole;  (3)  to  show  the  relation  between  vocal  ex- 
pression and  literary  interpretation,  and  to  discuss 
briefly  the  underlying  principles  of  the  latter;  and 
(4)  to  train  the  teacher,  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
size  of  the  class  permits  in  reading  aloud. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8K)0;  1:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Clabk 
AND  Mr.  Nblson 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3:00 
AssooiATB  Profbssor  Clark 


XXXIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ATHLETICS 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

AMOS  ALONZO  STAQQ,  A.B.,  Profe99or  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Phyeieal  Ctdture  and  AthUUes, 
JOSEPH   EDWARD   RAYCROPT.  A.B.,  M.D.,  AMeiatant  Profeeeor  of  Physical  Culture,  and  Medical 

Examiner  (Men), 
GERTRUDE  DUDLEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture, 
HANNAH  LOUISA  LIVERMORE,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
OSCAR  A.  KNUDSON,  AssUtant  in  Physical  Culture. 
WILFECED  LEONARD  CHILDS,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  SARTAIN,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
SARAH  GUYER,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

AGNES  REBECCA  WAYMAN,  A.B.,  Cooc^  of  Women's  Athletic  Teams, 
CHARLES  PORTER  SMALL,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner  (Women). 
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STATEMENT  OP  WORK 


A.    Gembbal 


In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train 
the  growing  individual  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that 
extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention  in 
any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the 
cax>acity  for  usefulness  is  so  largely  determined  by 
the  physical  health  of  the  individuaL 

This  Division  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity 
for  such  physical  work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  under  modem  conditions,  to  counteract  the 
deleterious  eflPects  of  close  application  to  mental  work, 
and  to  favor  the  attainment  by  the  student  body  of  a 
hifi^h  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Division  is  organized  under  these 
heads: 

A.  Hygienic:  (1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop 
form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed  parts. 

B.  Bducative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to 
gain  mental  and  moral  self-control;  (3)  to  develop 
muscular  strength  and  endurance. 

C.  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  sup- 
plied a  large  variety  of  work— hygienic,  recreative, 
corrective,  and  competitive— is  offered  in  regularly 
or^^anized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics. 
Large  opportunities  are  offered  for  individual  work 
outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all 
undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of 
physical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a  week. 
Six  Quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of 
Junior  College  students,  and  four  Quarters,  of 
Senior  College  students.  Students  taking  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  University  work  untU  they  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements.  Absences  from  Physical  Culture 
count  toward  the  extra  Minor  required  for  every 
thirty  absences  accrued  in  any  two  consecutive 
Quarters  of  a  student's  work.  Should  the  number  of 
a  student's  absences  reach  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  class  exercises,  credit  will  be  given  for 
only  half  of  the  course.  No  credit  will  be  given  when 
the  number  of  absences  equals  50  per  cent  of  the 
class  exercises. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination 
shall  preface  the  work  of  every  student  in  physical 
training.  This  examination  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  student  enters  the  University  and  at 


intervals  during  his  course.  On  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion gained  from  this  examination,  suggestions  for 
work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecu- 
tive Quarters  in  the  University,  or  to  do  extra  normal 
work,  i.  e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  Quarter,  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer to  the  e£fect  that  the  extra  work  may  be  at- 
tempted without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  student. 

B.    Work  fob  Wombn 

The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work, 
elective  athletic  work  and  corrective  work.  The  gen- 
eral class  work  consists  of  tactics,  free  standing,  hand 
and  heavy  apparatus  work,  fancy  steps  and  gymnastic 
games.  This  work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate 
and  advanced,  thus  offering  the  students  a  change  of 
work  from  year  to  year.  The  athletic  work,  which  is 
elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class  work 
— two  periods  of  each  week  —  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent;;by  this  combination  may  obtain  the  best  possible 
development.  The  corrective  work  is  given  under 
special  supervision  to  all  those  who  are  in  need  of 
special  development,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  do  the  regular  class  work.  The  elective  athletic 
work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
and  consists  in  the  different  seasons  of  basket-ball, 
indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  and  ring  hockey, 
roller  and  ice  skating,  tennis,  golf,  rowing  and  swim- 
ming, with  fencing,  fancy  dancing,  advanced  club 
swinging,  tactic  and  apparatus  work.  The  competitive 
side  of  the  work  is  developed  by  match  games  during 
the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual  championship 
games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner  between  the 
Junior  and  Senior  College  Teams,  and  with  tourna- 
ments in  the  other  sports  and  an  annual  gymnastic 
contest 

C.    Work  fob  Mkn 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  drill,  a  certain  part 
of  which  consists  of  training  in  athletic  sports,  the 
University  is  represented  by  teams  in  the  following 
sports:  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics, 
tennis,  basket-ball,  water  polo,  and  golf.  Other 
teams  besides  these  are  formed  to  give  the  University 
teams  practice.  The  plan  of  the  Department  con- 
templates the  organization  of  class  and  college  teams, 
Medical,  Law,  and  Divinity  School  teams.  This  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  Freshman  class  and 
in  the  four  Junior  Colleges. 
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Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  prac- 
tice count  for  more  in  securing  places  on  the  teams 
than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural'ability  alone. 

BUILDIHGB 

Lexington  Oymnaaium, — The  Lexington  Hall  Gym- 
nasium is  a  temporary  structure,  built  in  the  winter 
of  1903.  It  offers  an  unobstructed  floor  space,  70  by 
71  feet,  is  partially  equipped  with  new  apparatus,  and 
is  provided  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  shower 
baths,  and  offices. 

Bartlett  Qymncuium.— The  new  Bartlett  Gymna- 
sium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has 
been  in  use  since  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1903.  It  was 
formally  dedicated  on  January  ^,  1904.  The  building 
with  equipment  has  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet 
long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  basement  floor  contains 
three  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and 
visiting  teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing- 
room,  stock-room,  vaults,  etc.  The  flrst  floor  has  space 
for  1,500  lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank, 
Faculty  ezercising-room,  and  offices.  The  swimming- 
tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  con- 
ducting swimming  races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up 
with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats  for  200  people 
overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the 
ezercising-room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A  running  track, 
varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6 
inches,  with  13.4  \B.pe  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the 
walls  12  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gymnasium  has 
been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  appara- 


tus, a  large  part  of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was 
made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision  has  been 
made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exer- 
cising of  large  squads  of  men  at  one  time  with  the 
smallest  lose  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baselNdl 
practice,  and  bleachers  which  will  accommodate  900 
persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

OBOUITDS 

Far  Women, 

a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.    A  turfed  field,  90  by  60 
feet,  adjoins  the  Lexington  Gymnasium,  and 
is  used  when  the  weaUier  permits  for  claae 
.    work  and  gymnastic  games. 
h)  Hockey  Field.     The  field  at  the   comer  of 
Woodlawn  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street  is 
marked  out  and  is  used  for  hockey, 
c)  Athletic  Field.    The  northeast  comer  of  Mar- 
shall Field  has  been  fenced  off  and  is  used  for 
basketball,  baseball,  and  other  sports. 
For  Men. 

a)  Marshall  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and 
is  fully  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  squad  and 
competitive  work. 
{h  Two  concrete  handball  courts  have  been  built 
west  of  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  for  common 
use. 
In  addition  to  the  above  fields  and  courts  there  are 
19  tennis  courts  on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by 
both  men  and  women  students. 
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XLI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 

AND  INTERPRETATION 

For  Offioera  of  Instraetion  and  oonran  in  thii  Department,  aee  Department  Till  (Semitic  Langnacaa  and  Literatarea)  pp.  184-in 

of  tbia  Begitter. 


XLIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 

AND  INTERPRETATION 

For  Offieen  of  Inatraotioii  and  oonnes  in  thii  Department,  see  Department  IX  (Biblical  and  Patriatio  Qreek)  pp.  108-196 

of  this  Regitter, 


XLIII.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

♦WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ProfesBor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ERNEST  DE  WITT  BURTON^  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation, 

IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  LLD..  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

JOHN  MERLIN  POWIS  SMITH,  PhJ>.,  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Biblical  Theology,  in  that  senee  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  title  of  this  Department,  is  an 
tustorical  science.  Its  object  is  to  determine  from  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  books  of  the  Bible  what 
were  the  ethical  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  several  prophets,  teachers,  and  writers,  or  of  the  several  groups  of 
related  writers  who  represent  distinct  types  of  teaching,  to  state  the  beliefs  of  each  such  person  or  group  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  which  they  sustained  in  the  mind  of  those  who  held  them,  and  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  ideas.  It  presupposes  interpretation  and  accepts  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  well  attested.  Recog- 
nising the  possibility  of  difference  of  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  different  biblical  writers,  and  of  progress  in 
the  process  of  divine  revelation,  it  has  for  its  whole  task  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  history  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

A.  Old  Testament 

A34.  Hebrew  Legislatire  Codes.— Comparative  study     A38.  Prophecy,  and  the  History  of   Prophecy.  — A 

of  portions  of  these  codes  with  reference  to  (a)  study  of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 

their  interrelations,  (b)  their  style  and  vocabu-  ^^"^  of  the  prophetic  material  according  to  (1) 

,  ,  ^^  .         ^     ,        ,  the   historical   periods,   (2)  the  work   of   the 

lary.  (c)  their  contents  and  meaning.  p^^pj,^^  ^3^  ^^^^  p,.„^.p^  ^^^^  ^,  prophecy. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper  Professor  W.  R.  Harper 


•Died  January  10, 1906. 
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A40.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronolo^cal 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  principal  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
of  prophecy;  the  relation  of  each  particular 
prophecy  to  all  others  in  the  series,  and  to  its 
New  Testament  fulfilment.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Prigs 

A42.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics.— A  study  of  the 
contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Bcclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general  taking  up  (a)  its 
history  (canonical ;  post-canonical),  forms,  and 
contents;  (h)  its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
other  nations;  (c)  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Law;  (d)  its  relation  to  Hebrew  Prophecy;  (e) 
its  teachers  compared  with  the  prophets ;  (/)  its 
general  scope  and  importance.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.] 

Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpbb 

A48.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions.— (1)  A  study  of  the  seyeral  docu- 
ments of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed; 
and  (2)  a  comparison  of  the  early  Hebrew  tradi- 
tions with  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 


A54.  Seminar  in  Old  Testament  Theology. 

A.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpbr 

B.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R  Habpbb 
C    The  Doctrine  of  Atonement. 

Pbofbssob  W.  R.  Habpbb 
A56.    The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Db.  Smith 
A74.    Biblical  Apocalyptic— A  study  of  apocalyptic 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra 
canonical  apocalypses  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Willbtt 
A81.    The  Origin,  Growth  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Pbofbssob  Pbiok 
A80.    Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 

Db.  Smith 
A81.    The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Pbice 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Db.  Smith 
A82.    The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Db.  Smith 


B.    Nbw  Tbstament 
[For  fuller  description  and  prereqnisitee  of  the  following  eoarses,  see  Conrees  flO-60  in  Department  IX] 


B60.  Theology  of  the  New  Testament— The  prin- 
cipal teachings  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  leading  New 
Testament  writers.  An  outline  course  from  the 
historical  point  of  view. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Bubton 

B61.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— A  Seminar. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1906;  Tues.  and  FrL, 
4KX>-^:00  Pbofbssob  Bubtoh 

B62.    Theology  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of 
John. — A  Seminar. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907;  Tues.  and  Fri., 
4KX)-6:00  Pbofbssob  Bubtom 


B63.    The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1907;  3K)0 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Votaw 
B63.    The    Religions  Teaching   of  Jesus.— On  the 
basis  of  the  gospel  records. 

Pbofbssob  Mathbws 
Theology  of  the  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.— A  Seminar.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Bcbtoit 
The  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
Mj.  Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

The  Doctrine  of  Atonement  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Pbofbssob  Bubtoit 


B68. 
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XLIV,     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 
SHAIIiEB  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  TTieoJogy, 
QERALD  BIRNEY  SMITH,  A.M.,  D.B^  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematie  Theology. 

PBLLOWS,  1908-6 
DOUGLAS  CLYDE  MACINTOSH,  A.B.  HARRY  LEROY  TAYLOR,  A.B..  D.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  is  to  eet  forth  and  to  vindicate  both  the  content  of  the 
knowledge  which  accrues  to  Christian  faith  and  those  moral  relations  which  are  a  necessary  expression  of  that 
faith.  This  task  is  prosecuted  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  sources  of  the  Christian  religion  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  historic  expressions  of  Christian  belief.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  historical  sciences  of 
biblical  theology  and  of  biblical  ethics  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  dogma  are  the  indispensable  presuppositions 
of  the  normative  sciences  of  Christian  dogmatics  and  of  Christian  ethics.  The  instruction  in  the  Department 
has  both  a  scientific  and  a  religious  end;  the  former,  to  promote  the  understanding  of  theological  problems 
the  latter,  to  train  ministers  for  efficient  service  in  the  church. 

RBQUIRBMKNTS  FOR  DBGRBES 

1.  As  prerequisite  to  acceptance  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  twelve  Majors  of  theological  study  must  have 
been  completed,  three  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  are  found  above.  The  three  required  courses  in 
Systematic  Theology  are  1, 2,  and  either  3  or  4. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  the  candidate  must  meet  the  following 
prerequisites:  (a)  A  general  knowledge  of  the  History  of  Philosophy;  (b)  Course  10  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Religion,  or  its  equivalent. 

The  degree  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  in  addition  have  taken  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  precise  number  of  Majors  cannot  be  stated  in  advance.  The 
degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence  of  high  scholarly  attainments  and  ability  to  conduct  inde- 
pendent theological  research. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Introduction  to  Systematic  Theologj.-- An  ele-       3.   The  Content  of  the  Gospel,  II.— The  Teaching 

mentary  course  designed  to  serve  as  an  intro-  of  the  New  Testament   concerning  the  Holy 

duction  to  theological  study.    The  task  and  the  Spirit,  the  development  of  righteousness,  and 

subject-matter  of  systematic  theology  and  its  eachatolcp,  considered  as  elements  of  a  Chris- 

relaUon   to  other   theological   di«.iplin^;  its  ^^  theology.    Ij;^-^^-^^^^ 

method  of  procedure;  the   nature  of  religion,  Propmsor  Mathews 

and  of  Christianity  in  comparison  with  other        .    ^^  ,  ^,      ^  . .         ™.      

religione;  the  topics  of  revelation,  inepiration.       *'  Chri.tlanEtluc..-l^eplulo9ophicalandtheologi. 

Ju    •4-1      J «  •li.         ji           J           i.     u  cal  postulates  of  Christian  ethics ;   the  Chns- 

authority,  and  faith,  are  discussed  so  as  to  show  tian  fidth  as  a  moral  motive  power ;  the  revela- 

the  basis  upon  which  Protestant  theology  must  tion,  contents,  and  realization  of  the  Christian 

construct  its  doctrines.    A  required  course,  ideal.    A  required  course, 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906, 1907  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

Assistant  Professor  Smith  M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 

2.  The  Content  of  the  Gospel,  I.~The  Teaching  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

of  the  New  Testament  concerning  sin,  faith,  and  ^-  ^^^«  Course  in  Apologetics.  ~  Being  a  general 
Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  elements  of  a  Chris-  pr^ntation  and  discussion  of  the  problems 

^      .,      ,  .  ,     ,  and   introductory  to   the   special   courses   in 

tian  theology.    A  required  course.  Apologetics. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906, 1907  Mi.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  11:00 

PROFidssoR  Mathews  Professor  Mathews. 
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6.  Theological  Encydopsdia  and  Methodology.— A 
Burvey  of  the  entire  field  of  theology  as  an  or- 
ganic whole,  with  a  consideration  of  the  inter- 
relation of  the  different  departments,  and  a 
study  of  the  methods  of  theological  investiga- 
tion. Mj 
Profbssob  Mathews  ob 
AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Smith 

10.  The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Church.— A  study  of 

the  formation  of  dogma  in  contact  with  Greek 
philosophy  as  illustrated  by  the  great  Greek 
theologians  of  the  first  four  centuriea  Mj 

AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Smith 

11.  The  Theology  of  the  Latin  Church,  showing  the 

peculiar  traits  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology, 
its  philosophical  presuppositions  and  achieve- 
ments from  Augustine  to  the  Vatican  Council. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906 
AssiSTAira?  Pbopsssob  Smith 

12.  Protestant  Theology  of  the  Reformation  Period. 

A  study  of  the  endeavor  to  reconstruct  theology 
in  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Christian  ex- 
perience as  against  Catholic  authority. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

13.  Protestant  Theology  of  Confessional  Orthodoxy. 

Mi 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

XL  The  Theology  of  the  Dissenters.  Mj 

•  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

15.  The  Derelopment  of  Protestant  Theology  since 

Kant. — ^The  philosophic  modifications  of  modem 
theology  due  to  the  ideals  of  Kant,  Schleier- 
macher,  Hegel,  and  RitschL 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

16.  The  Theological  Significance  of  Leading  MoTe- 

ments  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— 
The  course  is  devoted  chiefiy  to  movements  in 
France,  England,  and  America. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

17.  Comparative  Symbolics.— A  comparative  study  of 

the  confessions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Greek, 

Lutheran,  Reformed  (Calvinistic),  and  Arminian 

churches.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

30.  Seminar:    The  Doctrine  of  Salvation  in  Catholic 

Theology.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 


31.  Seminar:     The  Doctrine  of  Salvation  in  Prot- 

estant Theology.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

32.  Seminar:    The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

33.  Seminar:   The  Sacraments  in  Catholic  Theology. 

Mj.    Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

34.  Seminar;  The  Sacraments  in  Protestant  Theology. 

Mj.    Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

35.  Seminar:  The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Assurance 

in  Protestant  Theology.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

36.  Seminar:    Melanchthon's  '*Loci  Commnnes."  A 

study  of  the  first  Protestant  systematic  theology. 
Mj.    Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

40.  The  Doctrine  of  God.      Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Pbofbssob  Mathbws 
Prerequisite:   Course  1. 

41.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Work   of  Christ.— Being 

mainly  a  study  of  the  atonement. 

M    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

42.  The  Christian  View  of  Man  and  of  Sin.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

43.  The  Christian  Salvation.— The  religious  life  of  the 

Christian  as  an  experience  of  divine  grace ;  its 
origin,  nature,  and  theological  implications. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith 

44.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

45.  The  Doctrine  of  Revelation.  —  With  special  ref- 

erence to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

60.  The  Theistic  Argument. 

Mj.    Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

61.  Faith  and  Science. —  A  study  of  the  relations  of 

Christian  truth  and  experience  with  developing 
science. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Mathbws 

62.  The  Nature  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Mj.    Pbofbssob  Mathbws 
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63.  The  History  of  Christimn  Apologetics.  of  acquiriDg  facility  in  the  use  of  theological  Ger- 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907  man  and  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  con- 

AssiBTAin?  Pbofbbbob  Smith  oeptions  of  Bitschlian  thought. 

.,1    -^    «.vt        r  .t.    ^T       -•    .         -.  ^-   Winter  Quarter,  1906 

71.  The  Ethics  of  the  New  TesUment  Absistaut  Peofessob  Smith 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907  ^    ^^             .     ,       .     .^              ^     .     .            « 

PbopessobMathkws  81.  Thomas   Aquinas'  "Summa    Theologica."- To 

be  read  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  famili- 

fe  Christian  Ethics  in  ReUtion  to  Modem  PhUosophi-  arfty  with  ecclesiastical   Latin   and  with  the 

cal  Theories  of  Ethics.  fundamental   conceptions  of  classic    Catholic 

Absibtaut  Pbofessob  Smith  theology. 

Prerequisite :  Courtt  4.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

73.  Christianity  and  Social  Questions.  Assistant  Peofi»80e  Smith 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907  ^-  Pfleiderer's  "  Grundriss  dcr  Christlichen  Glaubens 

Pbofbssob  Mathbws  ""W*  Sittenlehre."— To  be  read  for  the  purpose 

»^   .^    ».  ^         *  ^.--i  ^.      »^,.s  ®'  acquiring  familiarity  with  theological  Ger- 

74.  The  History  of  Chrhitian  Ethic..  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  fundamental  conceptions  of 

Mj.    Assistant  Pbofessob  Smith  German  liberal  theology.                                 Mj. 

80.  Herrmann's  **  Ethik."— To  be  read  for  the  purpose  Assistaut  Pbofbssob  Smith 


XZr.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

BRI  BAKER  HULBERT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History. 

FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics, 

ALONZO  KBTCHAM  PARKER,  D  J).,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Modem  Missions, 

JOHN  WILDMAN  MONCRIEF,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 

ERRETT  GATES,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  {in  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House)  in  Church  History, 


ALBERT  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas 
(Summer  Quarter,  1906). 


FELLOWS,  I905-6 
JOHN  FREDERICK  VICHERT,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.B.       JOHN  McLAUCHLAN,  A.B.,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  Scope  and  method  of  the  sttidy,— -It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  master  the  minor  details  of 
so  vast  a  subject  as  the  History  of  the  Church.  A  treatment  which  studiously  refrains  from  burdening  the 
mind  with  unnecessary  matters  leaves  time  to  inform  the  student  on  those  salient  features  of  the  history 
which  are  of  living  and  permanent  interest  and  value.  Dead  issues  and  exploded  theories  are  passed  over 
lightly.  Each  event  is  studied  in  both  its  chronological  and  its  causal  connections.  Lectures,  recitations, 
discussions,  8i>ecial  investigations,  essays,  daily  reviews,  and  written  and  oral  examinations  are  the  modes  of 
imparting  instruction.    For  advanced  courses  and  special  research  work  the  seminar  method  is  employed. 

2.  Requirements  for  degrees, — (a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Divinity 
School  respecting  degrees. 

(&)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree,  the  student  must  have  completed  twelve  Majors 
of  theological  study,  three  of  which  must  have  been  taken  in  Church  History.  Courses  1,  3,  and  4,  or  18,  are 
prescribed. 

(c)  The  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's,  the  Master's,  and  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Church  History 
are  stated  above. 
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(d)  For  the  MaBter's  degree  with  Church  History  as  the  priDcipal  eubject,  and  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Church  History  as  the  secondary  subject,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  church,  and  his  special  study  must  lie  in  one  field  oi.  historical  inquiry. 

(e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Church  History  as  principal  subject,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar 
with  the  leading  events  in  the  entire  history  of  the  church,  and  his  special  work  must  all  be  in  one  of  the 
three  great  subdivisions  of  the  history.  The  final  examination  will  be  chiefly  in  this  subdivision,  covering 
its  entire  fleld,  whether  the  class  work  has  done  so  or  not.  The  degree  will  be  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Majors  completed,  but  in  recognition  of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his 
chosen  province. 

C0UR565  OP  INSTRUCTION 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  OnUines  of  Church  History  (30-1906  A.  D.).— This 

course  aims  to  find,  arrange  in  natural  order, 

and  to  explain  the  great  turning-points  in  the 

history  of  the  Christian  church.    The  purpose 


(30-1906  A.  D.) 

of    the  course  is  preparatory  to   the  special 
courses  that  follow.    A  required  course. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
AssooiATX  Pbofsssob  Monobikf 


THE  EARLY  CHURCH    (30-800  A.  D.) 


2.  The  Ancient  Church.— The  course  treats  specifi- 

cally of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
Catholic  Church.,  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Hulbsbt 

3.  Prior  to  Constantine  (30-311  A.  D.).— The    cul- 

ture and  corruption  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
triumphs,  sufferings,  constitution,  discipline, 
life,  worship,  doctrines,  and  heresies  of  the  early 
church.    A  required  course. 

Mj.    Wmter  Quarter,  1907;  8:30 

Profbssob  Hulbsbt 

3A.  Seminar:  Second  Century  Problems  in  Church 

Polity.— An  inquiry,  based  on  original  research, 

into  the  organization,  officers,  discipline,  and 

ordinances  of  the  primitive  church. 

Pbofbssob  Hulbhbt 
3B.  The  Alexandrian   School.— A  study  of  the  life 
and   writings   of  its   great  teachers,  Clement 
and  Origen,  with  special  reference  to  anticipa- 
tions of  modem  thought  in  their  writings. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
Db.  Qatbs 
3C.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Apologists.- A  study 
of  the  first  literary  defenses  of  Christianity 
against  the  attacks  of  such  skeptics  as  Juvenal, 
Lucian,  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  as  found  in  the 
apologies  of  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen.  Their  view  of  the  essence  of  Christi- 
anity. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Db.  Qatbs 
3D.   From  Primitive  to  Catholic  Christianity.— A 
study  of  the  transformation  of  the  faith,  life, 


discipline,  ordinances,  and  organization  of  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  first  three  centur- 
ies of  the  Christian  Era.  The  growth  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Db.  Gates 
L  From  Constantine  to  Theodosiut.  (311-95  A.D). 
The  Christian  Emperor;  Council  of  Nice;  union 
of  church  and  state;  downfall  of  heathenism; 
monasticism  in  the  East;  development  of  the 
hierarchy;  schism  of  the  Donatists;  degeneracy 
in  life  and  worship;  doctrinal  controversies.  A 
required  course, 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1906, 1907;  8:30 
Pbofbssob  Hulbbbt 
4A.  The  Ecumenical  Creeds  and  Councils.— A  study 
of  the  development  of  the  ''rule  of  faith"  or 
creed  in  the  Christian  church.  The  origin  and 
history  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  the  succeeding  ecumenical  creeds  and 
councils.  Mj 

Db.  Gatbb 
4B.  Schisms  and  Controversies  of  the    First   Six 
Centuries. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 

Pbofbssob  Newman 

5A.  A  Study  in  the  Sources  of  Church  History  firom 

Constantine  to  Charles  the  Great. — ^This  course 

is  based  mainly  upon    Mehlhom*s    Aus  den 

QuUen  der  Kirehengesehiehte.    A  good  reading 

knowledge  of  German  will  be  necessary.  Mj 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Monobixf 
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5B.  From  Theodosiot  to  Charles  the  Great.  (396-800 
A.D.) — Growth  of  the  papacy;  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Great;  alliance  of  the  papacy  with 
the  Frankish  Monarchy.  The  ecumenical  ooun- 
cile  of  Ephesus,  431  A.D.,  Chalcedon,  451  AJ>., 
Constantinople,  563  and  681  A.D.  The  Chris- 
tian life,  public  worship,  and  religious  customs 
of  the  period.  Mj 

Provessob  Hulbebt 


The  Conversion  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe. 
Conversion  of  the  barbarian  tribes;  Ulphilasand 
Goths;  Clovis  and  the  Franks;  Patrick  and  the 
Irish;  Columbaand  thePlcts;  Agustineand  the 
Saxons;  Boniface  and  the  Germans;  Ansgar  and 
the  Scandinavians.  ' 

Mi.    Summer  Quarter.  1906 
Professob  Hulbkbt 


THE  MEDIJEVAL  CHURCH,    (800-1517  A.  D.) 


7.  Medittval  Chnrch  History  (800-1517  A.D.).— An 
outline  survey  of  the  history  of  the  church  from 
Charles  the  Great  until  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. Mj 

ASSOOIATB  PbOFBSSOB  MoifOBlBF 

a  From  Charles  the  Great  to  Boniface  VIII  (800- 
1294  A.D.).— The  reorganization  of  Western 
Europe  by  Charles  the  Great.  The  advance  and 
decline  of  the  papacy  in  the  Mediaeval  period. 
The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  The  crusaders; 
their  place  in  the  historic  process. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  1907 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Monobibf 

9.  From  BoniCace  VIII  to  Lnther  (1294-1517  A.  D.). 
Mj.  AssooiATS  Pbofsssob  MoifOBnsv 

10.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism.— The  origin,  nature 
weakness,  and  strength  of  Scholasticism,  Mysti- 
cism; its  essential  marks;  its  relations  to  Scho- 
lasticism; its  relations  to  life.  Examination  of 
some  the  leading  Scholastics  and  Mystics.  Mj 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Mobobibf 

12.  The  Religions  Orders.— Their  origin.  The  causes 
of  their  prosperity,  decay,  and  decline.  The 
Knights  Templars;  the  Knights  of  St.  John; 


the  Teutonic    Knights ;    the   place   of   these 
orders  in  the  movement  of  history. 
Mj.  AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Monobief 

la  Anti-CathoUc  Parties  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Nbwmah 

14.  Medieval  Ideas  and  Institutions. —  The  Medisoval 

Period  was  a  "tumultuous  laboratory."  If 
modem  history  is  to  be  understood,  it  must  be 
in  the  light  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  medisval  thought  are 
expressed  in  such  institutions  as  Feudalism, 
Monasticism,  Scholasticism,  Mysticism,  Reli- 
gious Orders,  Universities,  and  the  papacy. 

Recommended  cu  preparatory  to  Courses  15 
and  16, 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Monobibf 

15.  The   Preparation    in    England,    Bohemia,    and 

Germany  for  the  Reformation.— The  interest 
of  this  course  will  gather  about  (1)  John  Wiclif 
and  his  times;  (2)  John  Hubs,  and  his  follow- 
ers ;  (3)  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel,  and  John 
Wessel — in  a  very  real  sense,  the  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive thinkers  of  pre-Ref  ormation  times. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Monobibf 


THE  REFORMATION 


16.  Foremnners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. — Gen- 
eral view  of  Italian  history  to  Dante.  Moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dante.- The  man,  foreshadowings  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  Commedia, 
PetrarecL—The  man,  his  place  in  the  growth  of 
Humanism,  the  relations  of  Humanism  to  the 
Reformation. 


Savonarola* — Considered   psychologically  and 
historically. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Monobibf 

17.  The  Age  of  the  Reformation.— The  course  ex- 
tends to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent.      M 

17A.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Erasmus.- A  study  of 
the  life  and  literary  labors  of  Erasmus,  **the 
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prince  of  HumaniBts."  The  influence  of  Human- 
ism upon  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  re- 
lation of  Erasmus  to  the  Humanists  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  Mj 

•  Db.  Gatbs 

18.  The  German   Reformation.— Luther   before   the 

Reformation.    Eve  of  the  Reformation.    Tetzel. 

The  theses.     The   Leipzig   disputation.     The 

helpers  of  Luther.    The  papal  bull.    The  Diet 

of  Worms.     Luther*s  Bible;    his  hymns;    his 

Table-talks.   The  later  phases,  the  limitations, 

and  the  effects  of  the  German  Reformation.    A 

required  course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 

Pbofbbsob  Johnson 

19.  The   English   Reformation    and   Pnritanism. — 

The  beginnings  (chiefly  destructive  and  politi- 
cal) of  the  *'  Church  of  England  "  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  "Church  of  England"  established 
in  worship,  polity,  and  doctrine  under  Edward 
VI.  The  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  reform  midway  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Romanism  under  Elizabeth.  The 
•*  wise  fool,"  "  no  bishop,  no  king  "  r^me  under 
James  I.  Supremacy  of  "Independent"  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  Restoration  of  mon- 
archy, episcopacy,  persecution,  and  debauchery 
under  Charles  II.  Attempt  to  reinstate  popery 
in  England  under  James  II.  The  Revolution 
under  William  and  Mary. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  9:30 
Pbofessob  Hulbebt 

20.  The    English    Reformation    and    Puritanism.— 

Continued.    (See  Course  19  for  description.) 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1909;  9: 30 
Pbofessob  Hulbebt 

21.  The  Swiss  Reformation,— The  life   of   Zwingli. 

Formation  of  the  national  Swiss  church.  The 
early  life  of  Calvin.  His  "Institutes."  His 
labors  at  Geneva.   His  theology.    The  burning 


of  ServetuB. 
world. 


The 


influence  of  Calvin  in  the 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Johksok 

22.  The  Scotch  Reformation.— The  reformatory  move- 

ments under  Hamilton,  Wishart,  and  Knoz. 
The  abolition  of  popery  and  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism.  The  struggle  with  the 
Stuarts  against  English  Episcopacy.  M 

Pbofessob  Hulbebt 

23.  The  French  Reformation.— Influx  of  Italian  schol- 

lars  and  influences.  Rise  of  a  party  unfriendly 
to  the  old  opinions.  Influence  ot  Luther's  doc- 
trines.  Prevailing  influence  of  Calvinism.  Con 
spiracy  of  Amboise.  Edict  of  St.  Qermain, 
Civil  war.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Henry  of  Navarre.  The  Edict  of  Nantes.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Associate  Pbofessob  Monceief 

24.  The  Dutch  Reformation.  —  Outline  history  of  the 

Netherlands  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Introduc- 
tion of  Protestantism  and  the  flnal  prevalence 
of  Calvinism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  Philip 
II.  William  the  Silent.  The  rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
rise  of  Arminianiem  and  the  influence  of  Armin- 
ianism  on  theological  thought  in  Holland  and 
England.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907;  2: 00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Monobief 

25.  The   Counter-Reformation. — The   movement    to 

amend  and  invigorate  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  study  of  this  movement  includes 
four  chief  divisions :  I.  The  character  of  the 
popes  immediately  before  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, and  that  of  those  subsequent  to  it.  II. 
The  improvement  of  Roman  Catholic  theolof^ 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  III.  The  Jesuits. 
IV.  The  revival  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  perse- 
cution. Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1907;  9:90 
Pbofessob  JomrsoK 


THE  MODERN  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE.    (Since  the  Reformation.) 


26A.  The  German  Church  from  Luther  to  Zinxendorf.  26B 
This  course  traces  the  German  church  through 
the  Smalcald  War,  the  period  of  theological  con- 
troversy, the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Old  Ger- 
man period  of  rigid  belief  and  mechanical  re- 
ligious life,  and  the  period  of  Pietism  and  Mysti- 
cism. Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1907;  8:30  27. 
Pbofessob  Johnson 


The  German  Church  in  Recent  Times.  —  This 
course  traces  the  German  church  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Rationalism  to  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Johnson 
The  Reformed  Churches.  Mj 

Pbofessob  Johnson 
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28.  The  Andean  Church.  Mj 

Pbofkssor  Hulbbbt 
See  CourseB  35,  38. 37. 

29.  The  Gallican  Church.  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Monorief 


30.  The  Roman  Charch. 


31.  The  Eastern  Church. 


Mi 
Professor  Johkson 

Mj 
Professor  Johnson 


ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.    (100-1906  A.  D.) 


^  The  British  and  Early  English  Chnrch  (30-1066 
A.  D.).— The  origin  and  growth  of  British  Chris- 
tianity. The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  The  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Augus- 
tine. Ck>nTer8ion  of  the  heptarchy.  Final  tri- 
umph of  Romish  over  Britannico-Scottish  Chris- 
tianity. M 
Professor  Hulrert 

33.  Seminar :  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Age 
of  WicUf  (1066-1366  A.  D.). 

Mj.  Professor  Hulbert 
From  the  Age  of  Wiclif  to  the  Reformation 
(1366-1509A.D.).—WiclifB  Oxford  career.  The 
Parliament  of  1366.  The  commission  to  Bruges 
Wiclif  before  the  papal  courts ;  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.    The  origin  and  spread  of 


34. 


Lollardism.   The  influence  of  Wiclif  and  his  fol- 
lowers on  the  English  Reformation.  Mj 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief 

35.  Under  the  Tudors  (1509-1603  A.  D.). 

Mj.        Professor  Hulbert 

36.  Under  the  Stuarts  (1603-1688  A.  D.). 

Mj.         Professor  Hulbert 

37.  Since  the  Rerolution  (1688-1906  A.  D.).— I.  The 

Nonconformist  struggle  for  equality  before  the 
law. — II.  The  spiritual  resuscitation  of  Non -con- 
formity through  the  Wesleyan  revival.— III.  The 
Tractarian  movement  and  the  trend  of  High- 
Church  Episcopacy  to  Romanism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906;  9:30 
Professor  Hulbert 


AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY  (1492-1902  A.  D.) 


38A.  History  of  American  Christianity.— An  outline 

survey  of  the  entire  field  of  religious  history  in 

America  from  the  beginning  of  colonization  to 

the  present  time.  Mj 

Professor  Hulbert 

38B.  The  Columbian  Period.— The  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  influence  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  promoting  research  and  enterprise. 
The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  world  by 
Discovery.  The  discovery  of  America.  The 
contest  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
powers  for  its  possession.  The  effect  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  on  the  Caucasian  race;  on  the 
Indian;  on  the  African.  Its  influence  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  and  the  promotion 
of  free  civil  institutions.  Mj 

Professor  Johnson 

39.  Catholic  and    Protestant   Beginnings   in   North 

America  Mj 

Professor  Johnson 

40.  The   Pilgrim    Fathers    and    Plymouth    Colony. 

I.  Separatism  in  the  north  of  England. — II.  The 
Pilgrims  in  Holland.  Their  secular,  religious, 
and  church  life  in  Leyden. — III.  The  Pilgrims 
in  America. 


The  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  founding  of  New  Plymouth.  The  great 
principles  for  which  they  stood  in  church  and 
state. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  9:30 
Professor  Hulbert 

41.  The    Puritan    Fathers   and    the    New  England 

Theocracy. —  The  Puritan  settlement  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  The  formation  of  the  theo- 
cratic state.  Treatment  by  the  theocracy  of 
Roger  Williams,  the  Antinomians,  and  the 
Quakers.  The  Puritan  theocracy  in  its  rela- 
tions to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907;  9:30 
Professor  Hulbert 

42.  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia. 

The  Jamestown  settiement;  character  of  the 
colonists;  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  stringency  of  the  laws  against  relig- 
ious opponents;  violent  persecution  of  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Quakers;  their  successful 
resistance  to  Episcopal  oppression  and  tyranny; 
abolition  of  the  established  church;  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  religious  freedom. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 ;  9: 30 
Professor  Hulbert 
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THS  NATIONAL  EBA 

43.  Protestant    Christianity    in    the    Rerolntionary 

Period.  Mj 

Pbofessor  Johnson  ^ 

44.  The   New   Life   in   Protestantism  in   the  First 

Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Johnson 


45.  The    Progress   of  the  Erangelical  Churches  in 

the  Last  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry.      Mj 
Professor  Johnson 

46.  The  Principal  Orthodox    Denominations   in  the 

United  SUtes.  Mj 

Professor  Hulbebt 

47.  The  New  England  Theology.  Mj 

Professor  Johnson 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTIVITY 


50A. 


51 


50.  Seminar:  Development  of  Recent,  Religions 
Thought.— The  Seminar  will  study  historically 
the  influences — philosophical,  scientific,  doc- 
trinal, ecclesiastical,  and  political — which  have 
tended  to  produce  the  prevailing  conceptions 
respecting  Qod,  Man,  and  the  Church. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Hulbert 
The  Transition  to  Modern  Religions  Thought. 
— A  study  of  the  influence  of  modem  scientiflc 
discoveries,  philosophic  thought,  and  literary 
criticism  upon  religious  thought.  Causes  of 
the  modern  reconstruction  in  theology. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Dr.  Qates 
Religions  Movements  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
General  characteristics  of  the  century,  as  seen 
in  its  political,  literary,  philosophical,  and  relig- 
ious activities  in  England,  France,  Germany, 

and  America. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 

Professor  Hulbert 

52.  Seminar :  Religions  Liberty  since  the  Reforma- 

tion. Mj 

Professor  Hulbert 

53.  Seminar :    Introduction  to  the  History  of  Opinion 

—Christian  and  Philosophical.  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Monorief 

54.  Defenses   of  Christianity  ii^    the   Ancient     and 

Mediaval  Church.  Mj 

Professor  Johnson 

55.  Modem  Defenses  of  Christianity   against   Eng- 

lish, French,  and  German  Unbelief.  Mj 

Professor  Johnson 
56A.  History  of  Doctrines.— The  Trinity ;  the  person 
of  Christ;  the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ ;    His  humiliation; 
His  atonement;  His  exaltation;   election   and 
calling;  human  ability;  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion; justification;  sanctification;  perseverance. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Johnson 


56B.  History  of  Doctrine.— Shorter  course. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 ;  9: 30 
Professor  Johnson 

57.  Outline  History  of  Christian  Education.— A  brief 

review  of  the  Gradco-Boman  schools;  the  schools 
of  Alexandria,  and  Antioch;  the  schools  dt 
Charles  the  Great;  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  mediffival  universities.  Mj 

Assooiats  Professor  Monorief 

58.  The  Era  of  Modem  Denominationalism. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Newman 

59.  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian   Union.— The 

history  of  the  idea  of  Christian  union,  and  of 
movements  looking  to  its  promotion.  Special 
movements  for  the  promotion  of  unity.  Present 
place  of  the  idea  in  the  church. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Dr.  Gates 

60.  Seminar:    Angnstine.  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Monorist 

61  A.  Christian  Art:  Architecture  and  Scnlptore.— 
(The  course  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Johnson 

61B.  Christian  Art :  Painting.— (The  course  will  be 
profusely  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views.) 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Johnson 

62.  Christian  Missions  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.— In  the  sixteenth 
century;  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  apathy  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  cause  of  Missions;  the  Mis- 
sions to  Brazil  and  Lapland. 

In  the  seventeenth  century :  the  German,  Dutch, 

and  English  interest  in  Missions. 
In  the  eighteenth  century:  the  missionary  move- 
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^ents  by  the  Pietists,  by  Hans  Egede,  by  the 
MoravianB,  by  David  Brainerd,  by  the  Wesley- 
ans,  by  the  Missionary  Societies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1909 
Profbssob  Hulbebt 

63A.  Christian  Missions  in  India.— The  country  and 
its  history.  The  earliest  European  trading  settle- 
ments. The  British  empire  in  India  from  Olive 
to  the  Mutiny.  The  beginnings  of  Christianity. 
The  St.  Thomas  Christians  and  the  Jesuits.  The 
beginnings  of  Protestant  missions  Ziegenbaig 
and  Schwartz.  The  awalcening  of  interest  at 
home,  and  the  rise  of  the  missionary  societies. 
The  opposition  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Serampore  Brotherhood.  The  Christian 
education  movement.  The  present  situation. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofxssob  Pabkbb 

63B.  Christian  Missions  in  China  and  Japan.— A  sur- 
vey similar  to  the  above  of  the  condition  of  these 
countries  at  the  time  of  the  European  inva- 


sion.   The  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  its 
spread. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  Pabkeb 

63C.  Representative  Men  in  Eastern  Missions. — A 
study  of  significant  missionary  movements  and 
the  men  who  have  led  them,  Xavier,  Schwartz, 
Carey,  Judson,  Duff,  Morrison,  Livingstone, 
Hamlin.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  8:30 

Pbofesbob  Pabkeb 

63D.  Present-Dav  Problems  in  Foreign  Missions. 

Mj 
PbofSssob  Pabkeb 

64.  The  Philosophy  of  History.— The  great  attempts 
at  the  philosophical  consideration  of  history  will 
be  reviewed,  and  the  present  status  of  the 
subject  will  be  estimated.  An  effort  to  form  a 
conception  of  what  a  philosophy  of  history 
should  be.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906;  7: 00 
Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Monobibf 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS 


65.  Baptism    and    the   Lord's    Supper  Historically 

Considered.  Mj 

Pbopbssob  Hulbebt 

66.  History  of  Baptist  Principles   Prior  to  the  Ref- 

ormation. Mj 

Pbofbssob  Hulbebt 

67.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofessob  Newman 

68.  Seminar:  The  English  Baptists.— The  Seminar 

will  be  engaged  chiefly  in  a  critical  study  of 
original  sources. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  Tues.  and  Fri., 
4 :  OQ-6: 00.  Pbofbssob  Hulbebt 


69.  Seminar :    The   American   Baptists.  —  Research 

will  be  confined  to  New  England  and  Virginia 
in  the  Colonial  Period.  Information  will  be 
sought  from  original  sources.  Mj 

Pbofessob  Hulbebt 

70.  The  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  Nine- 

teenth Century.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Hulbebt 

71.  The  Present  Religious  Forces  of  the  Christian 

World. — A  course  in  which  history  in  its  re- 
sults is  treated.  Mj.    Wmter  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Johnson 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB 


The  Church  History  Club  meets  fortnightly  through 
the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Papers 
pertaining  to  Church  History  are  read  and  discussed 
by  professors,  students,  and  invited  specialists.    The 


instructors.  Fellows,  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  connected  with  the  Department 
are  members.  Other  students  are  admitted  to  mem- 
bership up  to  the  limit  of  fifteen. 
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XLVL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  H0MILETIC8  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

THEODORE  GERALD  SO  ARES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  DJ).,  Professor  of  HomUeticB. 
FRANKLIN  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  Prof essor  of  Church  History  and  HomiUtics, 

INTRODUCTORY 

This  Department  is  concerDod  with  the  minister  as  preacher,  leader  of  public  worship,  and  pastor.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  effective  preaching  as  the  pre-eminent  function  of  the  minister.  Inasmuch  as  preaching 
is  an  art,  the  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  largest  possible  practice  in  the  actual  preparation  of  sermonB. 
Practice  in  sermonic  delivery  is  also  undertaken  so  far  as  natural  conditions  can  be  secured.  Great  sermons 
of  great  preachers,  past  and  present,  are  studied  for  appreciation  of  their  elements  of  power,  and  for  inspiration 
to  modern  preaching. 

The  important  subject  of  liturgies  claims  the  attention  of  the  leader  of  public  worship.  It  is  at  once  a  pqr- 
chological,  historical,  and  practical  study.  The  Second  Term  of  the  required  Major  in  pastoral  duties  is  de- 
voted to  an  outline  study  of  liturgies.  A  fuller  elective  course  is  offered  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Director 
of  Music. 

The  personal,  as  distinguished  from  the  institutional,  relations  of  the  pastor  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Department.  The  First  Term  of  the  required  Major  in  pastoral  duties  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  these  relations. 
Other  courses  afford  opportunity  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  practical  pastoral  work. 

The  three  required  courses  in  this  Department  are  one  from  each  of  the  two  groups  1,  2,  and  3,  i 
and  Course  6. 

C0URSB5  OP  INSTRUCTION 


1.  The  Art  of  Preaching.— The  laws  of  effective  popu- 

lar discourse  are  studied  inductively  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  sermons  by  the 
class.    A  required  course, 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Profbssok  Soabbs 

2.  The  Principles    of    Homiletica.— The    study    of 

these  principles  is  accompanied  by  the  con- 
stant application  of  them  in  the  construction  of 
sermons  and  sermon-plans  and  in  the  preaching 
of  sermons  for  criticism  by  the  instructor  and 
the  class.    A  required  course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Johnson 

3.  The  Content  of  the  SermoM.  —  A  discussion  of  the 

preacher's  message.  The  class  prepares  sermons 
upon  topics  and  texts,  which  involve  the  vital 
problems  of   modern  preaching.    A  required 

course, 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Soares 

4.  Constructive  Homiletics:    Plans  and  Sermons.  — 

The  chief  emphasis  of  this  course  is  laid  on  the 


practice  of  preparing  and  delivering  sermons  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  considered  in 
Course  2. 

A  required  course. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906;  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Johnson 

5.  Masterpieces  of  Palpit  Eloquence. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Soabeb 

6.  Pastoral  Duties. 

A.  Pastoral  Relations. — A  study  of  the  pastor  in 
the  varied  relations  of  his  office  as  determined 
by  present  day  conditions.  The  students  make 
detailed  investigation  of  notable  pastoral  work 
in  Chicago. 

B.  Liturgies, —  Discussion  of  the  place  of  ritual  in 
religion.  Exercise  in  the  preparation  of  simple 
liturgical  forms.    A  required  course. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  Winter  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Soabes 

7.  Christian  Liturgy  and  Hymnology.— The  course  is 

conducted  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Director 
of  Music.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Soares  and  Assooiate  L.  B.  Jonis 
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8.  Sermons  of  Liring:  Preachers. — A  study  of  the  mod- 

ern pulpit,  especially  in  England  and  America. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Soarbb 

9.  The  Homiletic  Use  of  the  Bihle.— The  purpose  of 

this  course  is  to  study  the  proper  homiletic  use 
of  the^Tarious  princii)al  features  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Mj 
Pbofbssor  Johnson 

10.  Erangelism.— The  history  of  evangelistic  revivals 

and  of  evangelistic  preaching  through  the 
Christian  centuries.  Special  study  of  modem 
evangelism.  Investigation  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  various  forms  of  evangelistic  effort. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Soarss 

11.  History  of  Preaching. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Soares 


12.  Old  Testament  Oratory.  —  Selected  orations  and 

sermons  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  studied 
with  reference  to  their  literary  style  and  oratori- 
cal power.  The  student  is  drilled  in  the  art  of 
interpreting  Old  Testament  Prophecy  to  a  mod- 
ern audience.  M 
Professor  Soares 

13.  Old  Testament  Stories.—  See  12.  M 

Professor  Soares 

14.  Seminar:    Pastoral  Administration.— Under  spe- 

cial circumstances  students  may  become  assist- 
ants for  three  months  to  pastors  designated  by 
the  Divinity  School.  In  connection  with  their 
work  they  will  make  detailed  investigation  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  professor  and  in  con- 
sultation with  him.  A  thesis  based  upon  the 
investigation  must  be  presented  at  the  end  of 
the  Quarter.  3Mj 

Professor  Soares 


COURSES  IN  co-operation  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 


In  order  to  train  the  student  in  the  homiletic  use  of  material  acquired  in  study,  and  to  enforce  the  value 
of  thoroughness  of  intellectual  preparation  for  preaching,  the  following  courses  are  offered  in  connection  with 
concurrent  courses  in  other  Departmenta 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Doctrinal  Preaching.  I.— Open  to  students  pur-      18. 
suing  Systematic  Theology  2. 

Mj.    Professor  Soares 


Doctrinal  Preaching.  II.  — Open  to  students  pur- 
suing Systematic  Theology  3. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Professor  Scares 

Ethical  Preaching. — Oi>en  to  students  pursuing 
Systematic  Theology  4.  Mj 

Professor  Soares 


19. 


20. 


Historical  Preaching. — Open  to  students  pursuing 
Church  History  3  or  4.  Mj 

\  Professor  Scares 

Old  Testament  Expository  Preaching.— Open  to 
students  pursuing  any  Old  Testament  ezegetical 
course.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Professor  Scares 
New  Testament  Expository  Preaching. —  Open  to 
students  pursuing  any  New  Testament  ezegetical 
course.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1908 

Professor  Scares 


XLVIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  DJ).,  ProfesBor  of  Sociology  and   Head  of  the 
Department  of  EcelesiasticcU  Sociology. 

JOHNSTON  MYERS,  D J).,  Profe$8arial  Lecturer  on  Methods  of  Evangelism. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  contemporary  institutions 
with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal  in  daily  life,  and  of  those  human  relations  which  determine 
duty  and  shape  character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnbh  an  accessible  laboratory  for  observation 
whose  value  is  beyond  estimate. 

Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  subject  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 
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BEQUIRSMBNTS  FOB  DBQBBB8 

a)  The  candidate  ie  subject  to  the  general  regulatioDs  of  the  Divinity  School  respecting  degrees. 

h)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Sociology  is  elective,  with  the  exception 
of  63  required,  and  the  elections  may  be  chosen  from  Courses  53,  56,  57, 61, 64, 65, 68, 100.  Other  courses  can 
be  accepted  only  by  previous  consent  of  the  Department. 

e)  For  the  Master's  degree  six  (6)  Majors  are  required,  with  special  requirements  as  to  suitable  under- 
graduate preparation.  These  six  Majors  must  be  divided  between  social  philosophy  and  concrete  social 
institutions,  upon  a  method  approved  in  advance  by  the  instructors. 

d)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Sociology  as  secondary  subject,  not  less  than  nine  (9)  Majors  will  be 
accepted.    Division  between  philosophy  and  institutions  as  under  c). 

6)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Sociology  as  principal  subject,  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  Majors  will  be 
accepted.  Division  between  philosophy  and  institutions  as  under  e.)  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate 
is  philosophical,  at  least  one  piece  of  original  concrete  investigation  will  be  required  before  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is  investigation  of  concrete  relations,  a  prerequisite 
will  be  at  least  one  piece  of  independent  philosophical  work. 

The  Seminar,  Courses  58,  59,  60,  is  designed  for  students  who  have  already  had  some  work  in  Sociologyf 
and  who  have  in -mind  some  particular  concrete  subject  for  independent  investigation  by  means  of  documents, 
observation,  and  interviews.    Admission  to  this  Seminar  only  by  permission  of  instructor. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  compete,  as  undergraduates  or  graduates,  a  course  of  preparatory 
study,  about  twenty-two  (22)  Majors,  distributed  among  Physiography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Anthro- 
pology, Neurology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Introduction  to 
Sociology,  credit  being  given  for  equivalents. 

All  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to  Divinity  students  for  election 
and  the  announcements  of  that  Department  should  be  consulted  for  particulars.  The  courses  in  social 
philosophy  numbered  72, 73,  74,  75,  and  78  are  especially  recommended. 

The  conditions  and  relations  are  so  new  as  to  make  an  early  interview  with  the  instructor  of  the  Depart- 
ment very  important. 


C0UR5BS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  ooaraet  are  jirimarily  for  Graduate  Students 


53. 


The  Family.— The  development  of  the  domestic 
institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations; 
social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  problems  of  the  family. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  11K)0 

Professor  Henderson 
56.  The  Group  of  Industrials.— The  Labor  Movement 
from  the  view-point  of  sociology.  The  influence 
of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division 
of  labor,  towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on 
the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the  so- 
called  opperative  class;  the  actual  condition  of 
this  group,  and  their  participation  in  the  goods 
of  civilization;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human 
existence;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals 
of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social 
system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  or- 
ganization through  which  the  group  must  enjoy 
the  social  inheritance— description,  criticism, 
program  of  amelioration. 

Mj.    SpringQuarter,  1906;  11:00 

Professor  Henderson 


57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  exist* 
ence  in  the  country;  organization  for  improve- 
ment. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906;  10:30 
Professor  Henderson 
58, 59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioratiofi. 
—  Discussions,  reports,  and  thesis  work,  on  con- 
temporary movements  for  social  betterment, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  Chicago  life. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
1905-6.  Hour  to  be  arranged  with  students. 
Professor  Henderson 
61.  Urban  Communities.— Method  of  analytic  study 
of  social  organization;  comparisons  of  ancient 
and  modern  cities;  the  system  of  community 
bonds  and  interests;  functions  of  political,  eoo- 
nomic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined 
by  social  interests;  the  modes  of  quickening 
higher  wants,  and  the  co-operation  of  public 
and  private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906;  12.-00 
Professor  Henderson 
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62.  Moral  and  Culture  Statistics,  Methods,  and  Re- 

sults.   [Not  to  be  given  in  1906]  Mj 

PbOFESSOR  HBNDBBSOlf 

63.  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  Sociology.— Scope 

of  Practical  Theology;  relations  to  Sociology. 
Church  Polity;  the  government  and  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  the  principal  denominations.  Civil  law 
governing  religious  corporations.  The  ideals 
and  principles  of  church  conduct  implicit  in 
the  life  of  the  religious  community  and  in  its 
relations  to  mankind.  Regulative  principles  of 
practice.  The  duty  of  the  church  in  relation 
to  social  welfare.  The  special  tasks  of  local, 
denominational,  inter- denominational,  national, 
and  inter-national  organizations.  A  required 
course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  12H)0 
Pbofessob  Hbndsbsoii 

64.  Contempmrary  Charities, —  Studies  of  the  nature 

and  origin  of  depressed  and  defective  classes; 
principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization 
of  benevolence.  History  and  practice  of  the 
"Inner  Mission." 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906;  12:00 
Pbovsssob  Hbndbbson 


65.  Sodai  Treatment  of  Crime.— Causes  of  crime; 
principles  of  criminal  anthropology;  prison  sys- 
tems; legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preven- 
tive methods. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906;  11:30 
Professor  Henderson 

68.  Philanthropy. —  Its  historical  forms;  the  evolution 
and  phases  of  church  and  public  charity  in  vari- 
ous ages  and  countries,  the  functions  of  philan- 
thropy in  social  progress;  the  literature  of  phil- 
anthropy; social  settlements. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1906] 

Professor  Henderson 

100.  Organization  of  Religious  Education.— Data  from 
psychology  and  Christian  ethics.  Principles  of 
education  and  their  application  to  religious  edu- 
cation — ideals,  instruction,  influence  on  conduct 
and  character;  curriculum  for  church  and  Bible 
school;  preparation  of  lesson;  presentation  of 
lesson;  decisions;  methods  and  agencies  of 
spiritual  nurture.  Co-operation  of  church  with 
family  and  school. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906;  11:00 
Professor  Henderson 


'  XXXI.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OPPICBR8  OP  INSTRUCTION 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking, 
FREDRIC  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

C0UR5BS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


20.  Vocal  Expression  in  Public  Worship  and  Preach- 
ing.—  Voice  culture,  gesture,  vocal  interpreta- 
tion of  Scriptures  and  hynms.  Daily  practice 
in  the  delivery  of  sermons.  Discussion  of 
current  events,  debating,  and  extemporaneous 
si>eaking.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906;  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Bu^nchard 


22.  Practical  Public  Speaking.— A  critical  study  of 

typical  "occasional"  addresses  with  a  view  to 

public   speaking.      Declamations,   discussions, 

orations,  extemporaneous  speeches,  and  debates. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906;  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and 

Assistant  Professor  Blanohard 


21.  Pulpit    Oratory.— Voice    culture,    gesture,    and     23.  Bible  and  Hymn  Reading.— Reading  as  an  art. 

Literary  art  in  its  relation  to  vocal  expression. 
Bible  reading  studied  with  reference  to  the 
various  types  of  literature  in  the  Scripture 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906;  12.00 
Associate  Professor  Clark 


oratory.    The  psychological  principles  involved 

in  effective   public   speaking.    Daily   practice 

in  the  delivery  of  sermons,  original  and  selected. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906;  11:00 

Assistant  Professor  Blanohard 
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XXXIL     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

(See  Department  of  Physioal  Golture  and  Athletioa,  p.  282  of  this  Regitter) 


MUSIC 

OPPICBR  OP  INSTRUCTION 

LESTER  BARTLETT  JONES,  A.B^  Associate,  and  Director  of  Music. 

Sight  Reading  and  Voice  Training:.  Required  of  firetyear  men:  One  hr.  a  week.  Spring 

a)  Keys,  scales,  and  simple  melodies.  Quarter,  1906.    One  hr.  a  week,  Winter  Quarter,  1907. 

b)  Gzercises  for  treeing  and  placing  the  voice.         One  br.  a  week.  Spring  Quarter.  1907. 

AssooiATE  L.  B.  Jomis 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OPEN  TO  DIVINITY  STUDENTS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Divinity  courses  indicated  above  students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  may 
select  courses  from  the  following  named  departments  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University: 


I.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 
II.  The  Department  of  Political  ESconomy. 
IV.  The  Department  of  History. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology. 
VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 
VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 


IX.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek. 
XV.  The  Department  of  English. 
XVI.  The  Department  of  General  Literature. 
XXXI.  The  Department  of  Public  Speaking. 
XXXII.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics. 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

COUR5B5  OP  IN5TRUCTION 
A.    RESIDENT  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Summer  Quartbr,  1906 
The  following  courses,  given  here  by  title  only,  are  open  to  English  students.    Descriptions  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  course  hsts  for  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  as  given  above. 

XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY 


XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION 
60.  Isaiah  1-39. 
62.  Jeremiah. 
81.  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament 

XLU.    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERFRE- 
TATION 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
20A.  The  Parables  of  Jesus. 

25B.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

4.  Christian  Ethics. 

41.  Thb  Doctrine  of  the  Work  of  Christ. 
43.  The  Christian  Salvation. 


1.  Outlines  of  Church  History. 
3D.  From  Primitive  to  Catholic  Christianity. 
4B.  Schisms   and    Controversies   of  the  First  Six 

Centuries. 
13.  Anti-Catholic  Parties  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
22.  The  Scotch  Reformation. 
32.  The  British  and  Early  English  Church. 
50A.  Transition  to  Modern  Religions  Thought 
58.  The  Era  of  Modem  Denominationalism. 
61B.  Christian  Art:  PainUng. 
64.  The  Philosophy  of  History. 
67.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
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xiiVi.  HOMiLjrncs  and  pastoral  duties 
4.  Constructive  Homiletics :  Planfi  and  Sermons. 
8.  Sermons  of  Living  Preachers. 
10.  Evangelism. 

LXI.    DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE 
4.  Historic  Place  and  Mission  of  the  Disciples. 


6.  The  Place  of  the  Disciples  among  the  Religious 
Forces  of  Today. 

XXXI.    PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

20.  Vocal  Expression  in  Public  Worship  and  Preach- 
ing. 


B.    NON-RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

IB.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  Mj 

Db.  Marsh 
2B.  Homiletics.  Mj 

PbOFSSSOB  JoHKSOlf 

3B.  Elementary  Sociology.  Mj 

Pbofbssor  Hbndebsoii 

4B.  Church  History  Prior  to  Constantine         (30-811 
A.  D.).  MJ 

Pbopessob  Hulbsbt 


5B.  Church  History.—  The  Protestant  Reformation. 

Mj 
AssooiATB  Pbofessob  Monobibf 

6B.  Outiine  of  Systematic  Theology.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofessob  G.  B.  Smith 


7B.  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  Mj 

Pbofessob  Mathews 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  SEMINARIES 

A.    THE  DANO-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

OPPICeRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

HENRIK  GUNDERSON,  A.M.  (Christiania),  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary;   Professor  of  Systematic 

Theology,  New  Testament  Interpretation^  and  Biblical  Literature. 
CHRISTIAN  JORGINIUS  OLSEN,  Instructor  in  Homiletics  and  Preparatory  SuJyects. 
NELS  S0RENSON  LAWDAHL,  Instructor  in  Church  Bistory  and  Preparatory  Subu'ects, 

COURSB5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

L.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION 


1.  Bihlical  Antiquities.— a)  Civil  Antiquities.— The 

government;  the  administration  of  justice; 
the  army,  b)  Sacred  Antiquities,— The  sacred 
seasons ;  sanctuaries  of  Israel ;  the  priesthood ; 
sacrifices  and  offerings;  forms  of  idolatry 
noticed  in  the  Bible ;  sects  among  the  Jews. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Olsen 

2.  The  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  from  the  exile 

to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  causes 
that  brought  the  exile  and  conditions  during 
same;  the  reconstructive  work  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah;  the  origin  and  development  of  Phari- 
seeism  and  Sadduceeism  and  other  religious  and 
political  parties;  the  political  and  religious  con- 
ditions in  Palestine  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Mb.  Olsbn 

3.  Biblical     Hermenentics.— Qualifications    of    the 


biblical  interpreter;  methods  of  interpretation; 
general  principles  of  interpretation;  difficulties 
of  Scripture,  and  how  to  treat  them;  inter- 
pretation of  figurative  language;  interpretation 
of  types  and  symbols;  prophecy  and  its  interpre- 
tation. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofessob  Gukdebsbn 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament—  I.  The  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole.  The  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  evidences  of  a  completed 
canon;  gradual  formation  of  the  canon;  trans- 
mission of  the  canon.  II.  The  books  composing 
the  Old  Testament :  The  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch; composition  of  the  Pentateuch;  the 
historical  books;  the  prophets  (a)  Isaiah  (6) 
Jeremiah  (c)  Ezekiel  {d)  the  twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets; the  book  of  Psalms;  the  book  of  Proverbs; 
the  book  of  Job;  the  five  rolls;  the  book  of 
Daniel;  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  the 
books  of  Chronicles. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Gundebsen 
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5.  Introdaction  to  the  New  Testament— The  Qoe- 

pels;  the  Book  of  Acts;  the  Epistles  and  the 
Book  of  ReyelatioD.  DiscussioD  with  referoDce 
to  authorship,  date,  character,  and  contents; 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  seyeral  books.  Mj 
Profbbsor  Gundbbsev 

6.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. —  Introduction,  in- 

dudinf?  discussion  of  the  congregation  at 
Rome;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  Bpistle; 
theme  and  contents;  time  and  place  of  com- 
position; genuineness  and  integrity;  character- 
istics; interpretation  of  chaps.  1  — 11:96. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbokkssob  Qundebsbn 


The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.—  Introduction 
including  authorship  of  the  epistle;  occasion 
and  purpose;  time  and  place  of  composition; 
interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  GuirDBBSEN 

New  Testament  Greek. —  Review  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar; peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Grammar; 
Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses;  the  Book  of 
Acts  studied  grammatically. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofbssob  GuifDERssif 


lA.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 


1.  Theologicallntroduction and  Bibliology.— 'I.  The- 

logical  Introduction,  including  definition  of 
theology,  its  aim,  possibility,  sources,  and  rela- 
tions; limitations  of  theology;  requisites  to  the 
study  of  theology;  benefits  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy; methods  of  systematic  theology.  II.  The 
Bible  a  Revelation  from  Ood.  Including:  1)  Pre- 
liminary considerations;  reyelation  defined,  its 
possibility  and  probability,  its  necessity,  possible 
means  of  affording  a  Diyine  reyelation.  2)  The 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  3)  Proofs  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Scriptures.  4)  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures; 
inspiration  defined;  proof  of  inspiration;  theo- 
ries of  the  method  and  extent  of  inspiration;  the 
Diyine  and  human  elements  in  the  Bible;  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  considered. 

Mj 
Pbofbssob  Gundebskn 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  God.— The  existence  of   God; 

the  nature  and  attributes  of  God;  the  Trinity; 
the  decrees  of  Qod;  creation;  preseryation ; 
proyidence;  miracles;  angels.  M 

Pbofbssob  Gundebsbn 


3.  Anthropology.— The  origin  of   man;   the  unity 

of  mankind ;  'the  origin  of  the  soul ;  essential 
elements  of  the  human  nature;  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man;  the  original  state  of  man;  the 
doctrine  of  sin.  M 

Pbofbssob  Gukobbseh 

4.  Soteriology. —  Preparation  for  coming  of  Christ; 

the  person  of  Christ;  the  two  states  of  Christ; 
Christ's  mediatorial  offices.  M 

Pbofbssob  Gundkbsen 

5.  Soteriology  (continued).—  The  person  and  work  of 

the  Holy  Spirit;  election  and  calling;  regener- 
ation; oonyersion;  justification;  sanctification; 
perseyerance  of  the  saints.  M 

Pbofbssob  Gundbbsev 

6.  Eschatology.- The   physical   death;   the  inter- 

mediate state;  the  second  coming  of  Christ;  the 
resurrection;  the  last  judgment;  the  final  state 
of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked.  DM 

Pbofbssob  Gi7in>EB8£5 


LII.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES 


Pastoral  Theology. —  Call  and  settlement  as  a 
minister;  conduct  of  public  worship;  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinances;  pastoral  yisitation; 
the  pastoral  relation  to  Sunday  schools  and  the 
young  people;  marriage  rites;  funeral  seryices; 
cultiyation  of  the  missionary  spirit;  reyiyals  of 
religion;  pastoral  study;  the  pastor's  outer  and 
inner  life.  M 

Mb.  Olsbk 


2.  Church  Polity.— Definition  of  the  church;  organi- 

zation; goyernment;  relation  of  local  churches 
to  one  another;  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 

Mj 
Mb.  Olseit 

3.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Homiletics.— Relations 

to  other  branches  of  knowledge;  qualificatioDS 
for  the  ministry;  essentials  to  effectiye  preach- 
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iDg;   prerequisites   to   eloquence,   choice    and       4.  Practical  Homiletics  (continued).— Examination  of 


treatment  of  texts;  arguments  and  illustra- 
trations;  different  kinds  of  sermons;  the  require- 
ments  of  style  and  methods  of  delivery.  Analysis 
of  passages  in  the  Bible;  presentation  and  criti- 
cism of  themes  and  plans  of  sermons.  Mj 

Mb.  Olbsk 


sermons  of  distinguished  preachers;  practical 
homiletical  exercises;  public  worship,  and  the 
essential  requirements  for  the  right  conduct  of 
the  different  parts  of  it.  M 

Mb.  Olsbn 


UII.    CHURCH  HISTORY 


1.  The  Early  Church  Prior  to  Constantine  (30-311 

A.  D.).— Religious,  intellectual,  and  political 
preparation  for  Christ's  advent;  Judaism  and 
paganism;  culture  and  corruption  of  the  Au- 
gustan age;  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  Roman  empire;  persecution  and  mar- 
tyrdom; written  attacks;  apologies;  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  the  Church  constitution 
and  discipline;  life  and  worship;  heresies  and 
sects;  development  of  doctrines. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Mb.  Lawdahii 

2.  OuUine  in  Ancient  Church  HUtory  (311-800  A.D.). 

'  A  survey  of  Church  History  from  Constantine 
the  Qreat  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Lawdahl 

3.  Outline   in  Mediaeval  Church  History  (800-1517 

AJ>.). —  A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
from  Charles  the  Qreat  to  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Lawdahl 


4.  Outline   in    Modem   Church    History  (1517-1897 

A.D.).— (a)  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1&L7- 
1648  A.D.:  A  survey  of  the  rise  of  Protes- 
tantism, its  development  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  conflict  of  religious  parties. 
(6)  From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present 
time  (1648-1898  A.D.).  A  survey  of  the  changes 
and  conflicts  consequent  on  a  new  era  in  culture 
and  science.  Social  reform:  Missionary  con- 
quest in  heathen  countries  and  revivals  in  the 
home  countries. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Lawdahl 

5.  History  of  the  Baptists.— The  New  Testament 

Church;  marks  of  degeneracy  and  corruption; 
the  Church  in  the  wilderness;  the  Church 
reappears;  the  Swiss,  German,  and  Dutch 
Anabaptists;  the  English  Baptists;  Baptists 
in  the  American  colonies;  Baptists  in  the 
United  States;  Baptists  in  other  countries; 
progress  of  Baptist  principles. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Lawdahl 


B.    THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
OFFICERS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

CARL  G.  LAGBRGRBN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Dean  of  the  Seminary;  Professor  of  Syatematic  Theology. 

OLOF  HEDEEN,  A.B.,  AsBistant  Professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation, 


HomileticSf  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
WILHELM  AUGUST  PETERSON,  D.B., 
Preparatory  Subjects, 


Instmietor  in  Church  History,  New  Testament  Greek,  and 


C0UR5B5  OP  INSTRUCTION 

LV.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION 
1.  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities.  3.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament—  (1)  General 


M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
AssiSTAiTT  Pbofbssob  Hedbbn 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1908 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Hbdben 


Introduction;  (2)  Particular  Introduction:  The 
Gtoepels;  the  Book  of  Acts;  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians, 
and  the  Romans. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Hrdeen 
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4.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (continued). — 

The  Epistlee  of  the  imprisonment ;  the  Pastoral 
Epietlee;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
General  Epistlee  and  the  Book  of  Reyelation. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1906 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofxssob  Hbdesn 

5.  Biblical  Interpretation.— Qualifications  of  the  bib- 

lical interpreter;  methods  of  interpretation; 
fundamental  principle ;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages  of  Scripture. 

M.    First  Merm,  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
AssisTAKT  Pbofbssor  Hsdbsn 

6.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.— Introduction,  in- 


cluding discussion  of  the  '*  Origin  and  Condition 
of  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  analysis  of  the 
Epistle."  Translation  of  the  Greek  text  and  de- 
tailed exegesis  of  chaps.  1-6. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
AssiSTAifT  Pbofbssor  Hbdebit 

7.  The  Epistle   to  the   Galatians.— Translation  of 

Greek  text ;  analysis  of  contents,  and  interpre- 
tation.   M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1907 
AssisTAifT  Pbofbssob  Hbdbev 

8.  New  Testament  Greek. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Mb.Pbtbb80v 


LVL    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 


1.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 


The  Doctrine  of  Man. 
Mj. 


Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Pbofessob  Laobbobbn 


Winter  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
Pbofbssor  Laobbobbn 
The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  SalTation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Lagbborbb 


4.  The  Last  Things. 


Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906, 1907 
Profbssob  Laobbober 


Ethics.— Nature  of  Ethics.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  morality.  Duties  to  God,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  fellow- beings. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Lageboben 


LVIL    CHURCH  HISTORY 


1.  Ancient  History. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Mb.  Pbtbbsoii 

2.  MediKval  Church  History. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Pbtbbsoii 


3.  Modem  Church  History. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1907 
Mb.  Pbtebson 


LVIIL    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES 


1.  Homiletics. — Definition  of  homiletics ;  the  funda- 

mental elements  of  effectiye  preaching,  indention, 
disposition,  style,  delivery.  Plans  of  sermons 
and  sermons  will  be  presented  by  the  students 
for  criticism.  Analysis  of  sermons  of  prominent 
preachers.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906, 1907 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Hbdbbn 

2.  History  of  Preaching.  M 

AssisTAiiT  Pbofbssob  Hedben 


Church  Polity.— The  divine  origin  of  the  church; 
its  nature,  organisation,  ordinances,  officers,  dis- 
cipline, and  aim. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1906 
Pbofbssob  Lagergbbn 
Pastoral  Duties. 

M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Hedebb 
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ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS 
LXL     THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

OPPICBRS  OP  INSTRUCTION 
HERBERT  LOCRWOOD  WILLETT,  PhJ>.  A88istatUProfe$8orof  the  Semitic  Languagea  and  Literatures. 
ERRETT  GATES,  D.B.»  Fh.D.  Aeeaeiate  in  the  DieeipM  Divinity  Home, 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 


L  History  of  the  Disciples.— A  study  of  the  religious 
conditions  surrounding  the  Campbells  in  Soot- 
land  ;  their  removal  to  America ;  the  conditions 
of  American  Christianity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  the  beginnings  of  an 
independent  movement ;  the  early  relation  and 
separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples :  the  union 
of  the  Campbell  and  Stone  movements;  their 
journalistic,  educational,  and  missionary  enter- 
prises; present  problems  and  future  out- 
look. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1907 

Db.  Qatbb 

2.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Disdples.—A  study 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  content  of  the  whole 
body  of  teaching  held  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  for  a  restoration  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter.  1906 
AssiSTAUT  Professor  Willbtt 

3.  History  of  the  Idea  of  Christian  Union.—  A  course 

in  the  history  of  the  idea  of  Christian  union, 
and  of  movements  looking  to  its  promotion. 
Emphasis  upon  the  idea  in  the  New  Testament. 
Character  of  the  unity  exhibited  by  the  church 
up  to  the  Reformation.  The  period  of  division. 
Voices  in  all  the  churches  advocating  Christian 
union.  Special  movements  for  the  promotion  of 
unity.    Present  place  of  the  idea  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Gates 

4.  Historic  PUce  and   Mission  of  the  Disciples.—A 

study  of  the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  Disci- 
ples in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  history;  their 


special  contribution  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church;  a  study  of  New  Testament  Christianity; 
the  teaching  of  Jesus;  "first  principles**  or  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles;  the  creed,  life,  and 
organization  of  the  apostolic  church;  the  prob- 
lem of  union  or  the  presuppositions  of  the 
**  current  reformation.** 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Dr.  Gates 

5.  Practical    Problems   among    the    Disciples   of 

Christ.— Open  lectures. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 
AssiSTAKT  Profbssor  Willett 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  among  the 

Religious  Forces  of  Today.— Open  lectures. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
Assistant  Professor  Willett 

7.  The  Literature  of  the  Disciples.  —A  study  of  the 

journalistic  enterprises  among  the  Disciples; 
the  character  and  place  of  such  publications  as 
The  Christian  Baptist,  The  Millennial  Har- 
binger, etc. 

AssiSTAKT  Professor  Willett 

8.  Christian    Worship.— A   study   of    the   history, 

methods,  and  principles  of  Christian  worship, 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  mod- 
em church.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1906 
AssiSTAKT  Professor  Willett 


LXII.     THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HOUSE 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION,  1906-7 
PRELEQAL  CX>URS£S 


The  pre-lega]  curriculum  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Senior  Collegee  (the  third  college  year)  is  intended  to 
direct  the  college  work  of  prospective  law  students 
to  studies  especially  useful  to  the  future  lawyer.  It 
is  not  required,  but  students  are  strongly  advised  to 
pursue  it,  and  to  choose  their  Junior  College  electives 
with  this  view. 

A  choice  among  the  courses  offered  in  the  University 
upon  the  following  subjects  is  particularly  recom- 
mended : 

PrinoiplM  of  Political  Eoonomy* 

GoDBtitational  History  of  the  United  States. 

Gonsdtational  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Roman  Law. 

Oral  Debates  and  Argumentation. 

Booklceeping  and  Accounting. 

Railway  Transportation  and  Regulation  of  Rates. 

Econoqoic  and  Social  History. 

National,  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  Oovemment. 

Finance,  and  History  and  Theory  of  Banking. 


Organisation  of  Business  Enterprise. 
Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Logic  and  Psychology. 
Political  and  Social  Ethics. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
other  courses  may  also  be  accepted  as  pre-legal  work, 
especially  those  offered  in  the  departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science,  courses  in  English, 
American,  and  modern  European  History,  and  courses 
dealing  with  modern  social  and  municipal  problems. 
Students  who  have  not  had  the  course  in  Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  or  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  English  Composition  required  in  the  Junior 
Collegee,  will  be  expected  to  take  these  during  the 
pre-legal  year. 

NoTB.— For  detailed  information  oonoeming  the  abore 
courses,  see  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy,  Politiesl 
Science,  History,  and  Sociology,  in  this  RegUter, 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES* 

[MJ  a  Major  course,  four  hours  weekly  for  one  Quarter.  M  s  Minor  course,  four  hours  weekly  for  one  Term.  DM  >-  Double  Minor 
course,  eight  hours  weekly  for  one  Term.  Many  of  the  courses  continue  through  more  than  one  Quarter,  and  for  these  no  partial 
credit  will  usually  be  given.    AU  Summer  Quarter  courses  are  completed  then.] 

FIRST- Y£AB  COURSES 
[The  work  of  the  first  year  is  required] 


1.  Contracts. — Mutual   assent   and  its  communica- 

tion ;  offers  and  their  expiration  or  revocation ; 
consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under 
seal ;  rights  of  beneficiaries  and  assignees ;  joint 
and  several  contracts;  alternative  contracts; 
conditional* contracts ;  illegality;  impossibility; 
duress;  discharge  of  contracts  or  causes  of 
action  arising  thereupon  by  rescission,  novation, 
accord  and  satisfaction,  release,  or  other  means. 
Williston,  Ca9eB  on  ContraetB,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
2Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Pbofbssob  WnrmKB 

2.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person,  to  real  property,  and 

to  personal  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; legal  cause;  negligence;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  plaintiff's  illegal  con 
duct  as  a  defense;  duties  of  landowners;  haz 
ardous  occupations;  liability  for  animals;  deceit 
defamation:  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice 
malicious  prosecution,  criminal  and  civil;  inter 


ference  with  social  and  business  relations:  in- 
ducing breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  com- 
petition, strikes,  boycotts,  business  combina- 
tions. Ames  and  Smith,  Ccuea  on  TortSt  Vols.  I 
and  II,  with  Supplement. 

l^^Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  First  Term,  Winter 
Quarter;  and  Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter 
(two  hours).  Professob  Hall 

3.  Property. — Distinction  between  real  and  personal 
property.  Real  property :  tenures;  estates;  seisin 
and  conveyance;  Statute  of  Uses;  incidents  of 
ownership  in  real  property;  fixtures;  profits; 
natural  rights;  easements;  covenants  as  to  use 
of  lands;  rents.  Personal  property:  acquisition 
of  rights;  gifts;  bailment;  lien;  pledge.  Gray, 
Cases  on  Property,  Vols.  I  and  II  (2d  ed.). 

l}{Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  and  First  Term, 
Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Bioelow 


*  For  the  Law  School  Faculty,  see  p.  84. 
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3A.  Property.— Firet  two-thirde  of  Course  3. 

DM.  ^First  Term.  Summer  Quarter 
AssooiATE  Pbofbssor  Kales 
i.  Agency.— Nature  of  relation ;  appointment;  lia- 
bilities of  principal:  torts,  contracts,  crimes, 
admissions;  liabilities  of  agent;  parties  to  writ- 
ings; undisclosed  principal;  obligations  between 
principal  and  agent ;  delegation  of  agency;  ter- 
mination of  agency;  ratification.  Wambaugh, 
Ccwea  on  Agency. 

l)^Mj.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter  (two 
hours);  and  Spring  Quarter. 

Profxssor  Mbohsm 
7.  Persons.  —  Infancy:  period  of  infancy;  voidable 
acts,  disafiftrmance,  ratification;  contracts  for 
necessaries;  obligations  created  or  authorized 
by  law;  liability  for  tort;  guardian  and  ward. 
Marriage :  promise  to  marry;  marriage  contract 
at  common  law  and  under  statutes;  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  property; 
status  of  married  women;  transactions  between 
husband  and  wife;  torts  affecting  marital  rela- 


tions; separation;  divorce.  Parent  and  Child : 
custody;  services  and  earnings;  torts  to  chil- 
dren; torts  by  children;  adoption;  bastardy. 
Woodruff,  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations  (2d  ed.). 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofbbsob  Abbott 
60.  Criminal  Law.  — The  criminal  act;  criminal  at- 
tempts; consent;  criminal  intent,  specific  and 
constructive;  circumstances  affecting  intent; 
justification;  parties  in  crime:  agency,  joint 
principals,  accessories;  jurisdiction  over  crimes; 
crimes  against  the  person,  especially  murder 
and  manslaughter;  larceny  and  kindred  offenses; 
indictment;  former  conviction  or  acquittal.  Beale, 
Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

l>pij.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter;  ,and 
Spring  Quarter. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Bioblow 

60A.  Criminal  Law.— A  briefer  treatment  of  Course 

eo. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofessob  Cook 


SECOND  AND  THIBD-TEAR  COURSES 


[Theee  oonrsM  are  elective,  and  need  not  be  taken  in  any 
to  the  third  year.   The  Praotioe  oourset  are  required.] 

10.  Quasi  Contracts.— Records.  Statutory,  official,  or 
customary  duties.  Unjust  enrichment:  benefits 
conferred  without  contract;  unenforceable  con- 
tracts; incapacity  of  parties;  mistake  of  fact 
and  of  law;  duress;  illegal  contracts;  breach  of 
contract;  waiver  of  tort;  contribution  between 
wrongdoers;  obedience  to  legal  mandate;  equity 
jurisdiction.  Woodruff,  Cases  on  Qtuui  Con- 
tracts. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Pbofessob  Woodbufp 
[Giren  in  1906-7  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

14.  Title  to  Real  Estate.— Essentials  of  a  deed:  sign- 

ing, sealing,  delivery;  priority,  notice,  and  record; 
leases  ;  covenants  for  title ;  estoppel ;  the  prop- 
erty conveyed ;  original  acquisition ;  acquisition 
by  lapse  of  time.  Gray,  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  Ill  and  VI  (part). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Fbeumd 

15.  Wills  and  Administration. — Intestate  succession; 

dispositions  in  contemplation  of  death;  testa- 
mentary capacity;  execution,  alteration,  revoca- 
tion, and  revival  of  wills;  probate;  executors  and 
administrators;  survival  of  rights  and  liabili- 
ties; priority  of  claims;  assets;  payment  of  lega- 


fixed  order.    Stndenta  are  adrised  to  postpone  starred  (*)  courses 

cies  and  distribution;  ademption  and  lapse  of 
legacies.    Gray,  Cases  on  Property^  Vol.  IV. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter 
Pbofessob  Fbeuicd 
16.  Future  Interests. — Life  estate,  fee,  and  fee  tail; 
contingent  remainders  and  executory  devises; 
powers;  rule  against  perpetuities;  conditions; 
restraints  on  alienation;  joint  ownership;  cur- 
tesy; dower.  Gray,  Cases  on  Property,  Vols.  V 
and  VI  (part).  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Abbott 

20.  Equity  I.— Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  perform- 

ance of  contracts:  aflb'mative  contracts;  negative 
contracts;  third  persons ;  legal  consequences  of 
right  of  specific  performance;  partial  perform- 
ance; consideration;  marketable  title;  Statute 
of  Frauds;  plaintiff's  conduct  as  a  defense;  mis- 
take; hardship;  mutuality.  Ames,  Cases  in 
Equity  Jurisdiction,  Vol.  I  (part). 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofessob  Hall 

21.  Equity  11.— Bills  for  an  account;  specific  repar- 

ation and  prevention  of  torts:  waste;  trespass; 
disturbance  of  easements;  nuisance;  interference 
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with  buBinesB  relations;  libel;  monopoly  rights: 
patent;  copyright;  franchises.  Ames,  CoBen  in 
Equity  Juritdietion,  Vol.  I  (part). 

^Mj.  Winter  Quarter  (two  hours) 
Pbofessob  Hall 
22.  Equity  III.— Interpleader;  bills  of  peace;  bills 
quia  timet:  cancellation  of  contracts,  cloud  on 
title,  perpetuation  of  testimony,  rights  of  future 
enjoyment;  reformation  and  rescission  of  con- 
tracts: mistake;  fraud,  misrepresentation,  con- 
cealment; duress  and  undue  influence;  illegality. 
Ames,  Cases  in  Equity  Juriadietion,  Vol.  II. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Profbssob  Hall 
24.  Trusts. — ^Nature  and  requisites  of  a  trust;  express, 
resulting,  and  constructive  trusts;  charitable 
trusts;  appointment  and  office  of  trustee;  nature 
of  cestui* 8  interest;  transfer  of  trust  property 
by  trustee  or  by  cestui;  cestuVs  interest  as 
affected  by  marriage,  judgment,  or  bankruptcy 
of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties  of  trustee  regarding 
execution  of  trust  and  investment  of  trust 
funds;  extinguishment  of  trust;  removal  or  res- 
ignation of  trustee;  accounting.  Ames,  Cases 
on  Trusts  (2d  ed.). 

l^^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;   and  First  Term, 
Winter  Quarter.  Professor  Mack 

90.  Suretyship.— Kinds  of  suretyship;  Statute  of 
Frauds;  surety's  defenses  due  to  original  de- 
fects in  his  obligation  or  its  subsequent  dis- 
charge; surety's  right  to  subrogation,  indemnity, 
contribution,  or  exoneration;  creditor's  right  to 
surety's  securities.  Ames,  Cases  on  Suretyship, 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Whittibr 
[Oiyen  in  190^7  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

31.  Mortgages.— Essential  elements  of  legal  and  equi- 
table mortgages;  rights  of  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee at  law  and  in  equity:  title,  possession, 
dower,  curtesy,  waste,  priorities,  collateral  agree- 
ments, foreclosure,  redemption;  extension,  as- 
signment, and  discharge  of  mortgages.  Kirch- 
wey,  Cases  on  Mortgage.  Mj 

Professor  Whittier 
[Omitted  in  190(^7  and  in  alternate  yean  thereafter] 

40.  Sales. — Subject-matter  of  sale;  executory  and 
executed  sales;  bills  of  lading  and  Jus  dispo- 
nendi;  stoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  factors' 
acts;  warranty  and  remedies  for  breach  of 
warranty;  Statute  of  Frauds.  Williston,  Cases 
on  Sales  (2d  ed.). 


l^^Mj.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter;  and 
Spring  Quarter.  Professor  Mbohem 

41.  Bills  and  Notes. — Formal  requisites;  acceptance; 

indorsement;  transfer;  purchase  for  value  with- 
out notice;  overdue  paper;  extinguishment;  ob- 
ligations of  parties ;  checks;  diligence:  present- 
ment, dishonor,  protest,  notice;  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law.  Ames,  Cases  on  Bills  and 
Notes,  Vols.  I  and  IL 

l^^Mj.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter;  and 
Spring  Quarter.  Professor  Maok 

42.  Public  Senrice  Companies.— Nature  of  public  em- 

ployment; its  rights  and  duties;  railroads  and 
canals;  telegraph  and  telephone;  light  and 
water  companies;  irrigation  and  drainage ;  inns 
and  warehouses.  Beale  and  Wyman,  Cases  on 
Public  Service  Companies. 

%  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  (two  hours) 
Mr.  Eokhart 
[Giren  in  190^7  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

43.  Carriers. — Common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons; 

liability;  limitation  of  liability;  bills  of  lading; 
stoppage  in  transitu;  connecting  carriers;  ac- 
tions against  carriers ;  tickets ;  baggage ;  com- 
pensation and  lien;  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  Beale,  Comcs  on 
Carriers, 

%  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  (two  hours) 
VLbl.  Eokhart 
[Giren  in  190^7  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

44.  Insurance. — Insurable  interest  in  various  kinds  of 

policies,  what  it  is  and  when  it  must  exist;  con- 
cealments; misrepresentations;  warranties  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  validity  of  the  con- 
tract; amount  of  recovery;  subrogation;  waiver, 
estoppel,  election,  and  powers  of  agents;  ss- 
signees  and  beneficiaries.  Wambaugh,  Cases 
on  Insurance. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Judge  McCladv 

50.  Partnership.— Nature  of  a  partnership,  its  pur- 
poses, and  members;  creation  of  partnership; 
nature  of  partner's  interest;  firm  name  and  good 
will;  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  partners; 
actions  between  partners,  at  law  and  in  equity; 
powers  of  partners;  liability  for  acts  of  partners 
in  contract  and  tort;  general  liability  of  part- 
ners; dissolution  and  notice;  consequences  of 
dissolution;  dissolution  agreements  respecting 
debts;  distribution  of  assets  to  creditors,  and 
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between  partnerB;  limited  partnerships.    Me- 
chem,  Case9  on  Partnerihip  (2d  ed.). 

l>^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  and  First  Term, 
Winter  Quarter  (two  hours). 

I^OFBSSOB  MbCHEM 

50A.  Partnership.— A  slightly  briefer  treatment  of 
Course  50.    Ames,  Outs  on  Partnenhip. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Dr.  Hazbltimb 

*51.  PriTate  Corporations.— Nature  of  a  corporation 
and  its  relation  to  its  stockholders;  creation 
of  a  corporation ;  de  facto  corporations ;  stock 
subscriptions;  promoters;  interpretation  of 
charters;  implied  powers;  formalities  of  cor- 
porate contracts;  powers  and  duties  of  di- 
rectors; rights  of  stockholders;  dividends; 
transfer  of  stock ;  forfeiture  of  charters ;  corpo- 
rate liability  for  torts,  crimes,  and  contempts ; 
tUtra  vires  transactions;  rights  and  remedies  of 
corporate  creditors;  preferences  by  corpora- 
tions; stockholder's  liability;  intercorporate 
relations ;  purchase  by  a  corporation  of  its  own 
stock;  dissolution  of  corporations;  corporate 
receiverships;  foreign  corporations;  limits  of 
legislative  control.  Smith,  Cases  on  Private 
Corporations^  Vols.  I  and  II  (2d  ed.). 

l^^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  and  First  Term, 
Winter  Quarter.  Pbofessob  Meohbm 

^2.  Bankruptcy.— Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  the  States ;  who  may  be  a  bankrupt ;  who 
may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  what  property  passes  to  the  trustee ; 
provable  claims;  protection,  exemptions,  and  dis- 
charge.   Williston,  Cases  on  Bankruptcy, 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Profbssob  Bioblow 

63.  Constitutional  Law  I.— Written  constitutions: 
making,  revision,  amendment,  judicial  power  to 
declare  laws  unconstitutional;  due  process  of 
law :  administrative  proceedings,  legislative  ac- 
tion, judicial  proceedings;  separation  of  powers 
and  independence  of  the  judiciary;  delegation 
of  legislative  power;  limitations  of  legislative 
power:  equality,  liberty,  property;  police  power; 
eminent  domain.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Fbbund 

464.  Constitutional  Law  1 1. —Federal  jurisdiction  and 
express  powers;  implied  powers;  citizenship; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens ;  suflfrage; 


effect  of  later  amendments;  taxation;  ex  pott 
facto  and  retroactive  laws ;  laws  impairing  obli- 
gations of  contracts;  regulation  of  commerce; 
money;  war.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vols.  I  (part)  and  II. 

l}(Mj.    Winter    Quarter   (two   hours);   and 
Spring  Quarter.  Pbofbssob  Hall 

*65.  Municipal  Corporations.— General  nature;  cor- 
porate capacity;  self-government;  creation,  an- 
nexation, division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode 
of  action,  ratification,  and  curative  acts;  estoppel 
by  recitals;  municipal  police  power;  local  im- 
provements and  services,  including  special 
assessments;  municipal  property,  especially  pub- 
lic streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures 
and  donations ;  indebtedness  and  its  constitu- 
tional limit;  liability.  Smith,  Cases  on  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Fbbumd 
[GKven  in  190^7,  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

*66.  Public  Officers.- Nature  of  office;  eligibility;  ap- 
pointment and  election;  acceptance  of  office; 
qualifying  for  office;  de  facto  officers;  termina- 
tion of  officer's  authority  by  expiration  of  term; 
resignation;  removal;  acceptance  of  incompat- 
ible office,  etc;  authority  of  officer  and  its  exe- 
cution; liability  of  officer  and  the  public;  special 
remedies  affecting  official  action.  (Course  63  is 
a  prerequisite.)  Mechem,  Pvhlic  Officers,  and 
selected  cases.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Mbchbm 
[Qiven  in  190&-7,  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

*67.  AdministratiTe  Law. —  Administrative  regula- 
tions; jurisdiction,  discretion,  adjudication;  en- 
forcement of  orders;  habeas  corpus;  mandamus; 
certiorari;  equitable  jurisdiction  in  public  law. 
Selected  cases.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Pbofbssob  Fbbukd 
[Omitted  in  1906-7,  aod  in  alternate  years  thereafter] 

'^O.  Conflict  of  Laws. — (1)  Jurisdiction:  sources  of  law 
and  comity ;  territorial  jurisdiction ;  jurisdiction 
in  remand  in  personam;  (2)  remedies,  rights  of 
action,  and  procedure ;  (3)  creation  of  rights : 
personal  rights ;  rights  of  property ;  inherit- 
ance ;  obligations  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu ; 
(4)  recognition  and  enforcement  of  rights :  per- 
sonal relations ;  property  ;  inheritance ;  admin- 
istration of  estates;  judgments;  obligations. 
Beale,  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Vols.  I,  II, 
and  III. 
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li^Mj.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter;  and 
Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Bioklow 

I'TOA.  Conflict  of   Laws.— A    briefer   treatment   of 
Course  70. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Bioelow 

71.  International  Law  I.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  Judson 

72.  International  Law  II. 

}^Mj.    Winter  Quarter  (two  hours) 
Professor  Judson 
[See  Department  of  Political  Seienee] 

75.  Roman  Law.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  Freund 
[3do  Department  of  Political  Science] 
[Omitted  in  1906-7] 

80.  Pleading^.— Common  law  pleading  with  reference 
to  code  pleading  and  equity  pleading.  Neces- 
sary allegations  for  yarious  causes  of  action; 
demurrers;  methods  of  pleading  defenses, 
whether  in  denial  or  by  confession  and  avoid- 
ance; replications;  duplicity;  departure;  new 
assignment;  motions  on  the  pleadings.  Ames, 
C(we«  on  Pleading  (2d  ed.),  and  selected  cases. 
l^^Mj.  Second  'I^Brm,  Winter  Quarter;  and 
Spring  Quarter.  Professor  Whittieb 

82.  Damages.— Nominal,  exemplary,  special,  pro- 
spective, liquidated,  and  direct  damages;  cer- 
tainty; avoidable  consequences;  value;  physical 
and  mental  suffering;  aggravation  and  mitiga- 
tion; interest;  counsel  fees;  sales  of  realty;  sales 
of  personalty;  non-payment  of  money;  wrongful 
death.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Mb.Eokhart 

84.  ETidence. — Natureof  evidence;  the  jury;  judicial 
notice ;  burden  of  proof ;  presumptions ;  admis- 
sions ;  law  and  fact ;  rules  of  exclusion  :  mis- 
leading or  unimportant  matters,  character  evi- 
dence, confessions,  hearsay,  with  their  excep- 
tions; opinion  evidence ;  real  evidence ;  writings, 
including  proof  of  execution  and  contents,  and 
the  "parol  evidence*'  rule;  competency,  privilege, 
and  examination  of  witnesses.  Thayer,  Cases 
on  Evidence  (2d  ed.). 

l}(Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;   and  First  Term, 
Winter  Quarter.  Professor  Whittibr 


PRACnCB  COURSES 
[Credit  not  giren  in  Majors] 
90.  Practice  I. — Powers  of  courts;  principles  of 
jurisdiction;  commencement  of  actions,  venue, 
service  of  process;  proceedings  in  rem,  quasi  in 
remt  and  personal  actions ;  court  records;  tiling 
and  serving  pleadings;  defaults;  assessment  of 
damages,  entry  of  j  udgment,  appearance,  motions 
to  set  aside  defaults  or  vacate  judgments; 
settling  pleadings;  death  of  parties;  amend- 
ments; preparation  and  trial  of  cases :  right  to 
open  and  close,  presentation  of  evidence,  instruc- 
tions to  jury,  motions  for  new  trial,  entry  of 
judgment ;  affidavits  and  depositions. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  (one 
hour).  Professor  Tenwey 

[Required  of  teoond-jrear  students^ 

*91.  Practice  II.— Judgments  and  decrees  at  law  and 
in  equity;  form  and  mode  of  entering;  judgments 
by  confession;  enforcement  of  judgments  and 
decrees:  judgment  liens,  executions,  creditcm' 
bills,  attack  upon  fraudulent  conveyances;  ap- 
pointment of  receivers,  discovery  of  assets; 
review  of  judgments  on  appeal:  nature  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  preserving  questions  for  review, 
bills  of  exceptions,  certificates  of  evidence, 
appealable  orders,  appeals,  writs  of  error,  prep- 
aration of  transcript,  assignments  of  error, 
hearings,  briefs,  arguments;  judgment  of  review- 
ing court:  affirmance,  reversal,  modification, 
proceedings  in  lower  court;  practice  regarding 
receiverships,  injunctions,  attachment,  garnish- 
ment, and  replevin  suits;  preparation  by  class 
of  briefs,  arguments,  and  opinions;  practical 
suggestions  upon  conducting  a  law  office. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  (one 
hour).  Professor  Tennet 

[Required  of  third-year  ttndental 

LBCTURE  COURSES 
[Non-oredit  oonrses] 

Patent  Law Mr.  Parker 

Cop3rright  Law Mr.  Reed 

Trademark  Law Mr.  Reed 

Mining  Law Mr.  Zaitx 

Irrigation  Law Mr.  Zaux 

Admiralty  Law Mr.  Kremeb 

Legal  Ethics  ....      Mr.  Justice  Frbemak 
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THE  COURSES  IN  MEDICINE  AND  PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE 

The  work  of  the  first  two  yekurs  of  the  curriculum  of  Rush  Medical  College  is  included  in  these  courses. 
Deecriptions  of  the  courses  in  Medicine  and  preparatory  to  Medicine,  of  advanced  and  research  courses,  state- 
ments as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  in  different  subjects,  and  the' names  of  the  instructing  staff,  may  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  departmental  announcements  in  this  Register,  as  indicated  below. 


XX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY* 

(For  Conrset  in  this  Department  see  pp.  248-254) 

General  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  are  now  prerequisites  to  the  medical  courses 
proper.  The  necessary  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  be  obtained  from  Chemistry  1, 2, 3,  4,  and  6  or  Admission 
Chemistry  and  2S  and  38,  4  and  6.t 

Organic  Chemistry,  17  (Mj),  Summer  Quarter,  or  14  and  15  (2Mj)  may  be  substituted  for  Course  4. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  who  are  also  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  strongly  recommended  to  take  at  least  two  Majors  more  of  Chemistry,  viz.. 
Quantitative  Analysis,  8,  and  Physical  Chemistry,  28  (see  p.  102). 

Candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  who  expect  to  do  research  work  in  Physiology  or  allied  medical  subjects 
may  with  advantage  elect  further  courses  from  the  following :  Quantitative  Analysis,  9 ;  Organic  Chemistry, 
14, 15,  and  16 ;  or  Advanced  General  Chemistry,  23  (see  p.  102). 

Course  19,  the  Chemistry  and  Preparations  of  Medicinal  Drugs,  J^Mj,  or  19A,  a  Laboratory  Course, 
supplementary  to  Course  19,  J^Mj,  is  required  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

XXIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

(For  GonrBes  in  this  Department  see  pp.  268-267) 
One  Major  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  is  required  in  the  medical  curriculum:  Course  20  or  21. 

XXIIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 
(For  Coareea  in  this  Department  see  pp.  267-270) 
The  required  dissection  is  included  in  Courses  1, 2,  3,  4,  and  5 ;  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology  in 
Courses  10, 11,  and  12.    Anatomy  (Neurology)  is  also  required. 
For  Embryology  see  Department  of  Zoology. 

XXIV,    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

(Including  Physiological  Chemittry  and  Pharmacology) 
(For  (Parses  in  thiB  Department  see  pp.  270-272) 
Premedical  students  may  profitably  elect  Courses  1  and  2. 
The  minimal  work  for  medical  students  includes  Courses  12, 13,  and  14. 
The  required  work  in  Physiological  Chemistry  consists  of  Course  20 ;  that  in  Pharmacology  of  Course  21. 

XXVIIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

(For  C^nroeB  in  this  Department  see  pp.  278-279) 
Course  1,  General  Bacteriology,  and  Courses  2A  and  2B,  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  HiBtology,  are 
required  in  the  medical  curriculum. 


^  For  oonrses  in  Phytiologieal  Chemitiry  see  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

t  Medical  students  who  enter  without  reoeiring  credit  for  High  School  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  General  Chemistry, 
Courses  1,  2, 8, 4  and  6.    Students  entering  without  Organic  Chemistry  will  talce  Course  4,  Autumn  Quarter,  1906. 
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COURSeS  OP  INSTRUCTION* 


CI.    EDUCATION 

P8TCHOLOOT,  PHIL080PHT«  AWD  PBIMOIPLBS  OF  BDUOATION 

1.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education.— A  study  of 

some  of  the  more  concrete  aspects  of  the  psy- 
chology of  mental  development,  with  appli- 
cations to  problems  of  education.  Frequent 
observation  of  work  going  on  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  reports  and  discussions,  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 
For  first-year  students. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Propkssor  Qorb 
lA.  The  Principles  of  Education. — A  consideration  of 
education  as  a  social  process;  its  nature;  the 
facts  involved;  the  problem  of  heredity,  social 
and  biological;  the  problem  of  the  end  or  ideal; 
the  importance  of  informal  and  unconscious 
factors;  the  ethical  problem,  etc. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8K)0 

Dr.  Knfo 

2.  Introductory    Psychology.— Textbook  :      Angell's 

Psychology,     For  second-year  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Repeated  in  the  Spring  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Ogre 
3.  Educational  Psychology. — A  comparison  of  some 
of  the  typical  and  significant  attempts  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  deal  with  educa- 
tional problems  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view.  The  discussions  will  center  about  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Dewey,  Psychology  and  Social 
Practice  (University  of  Chicago  Press);  Interest 
as  Related  to  Will  (Herbart  Year  Book,  1895); 
Hall,  Adolescence;  Harris,  Psychologic  Foun- 
dations of  Education;  James,  Talks  to  Teach- 
ers on  Psychology ;  Judd,  Genetic  Psychology 
for  Teachers;  MQnsterberg,  Psychology  and 
Life;  "DiomdSke^  Educational  Psychology. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gorb 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 
3A.  Educational  Psychology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Dr.  Kino 


4.  Genetic   Psychology.— Problems,    methods,  and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Qors 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 

lA.  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  is  planned  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the 
distinct  modes  of  mental  functioning  in  the 
human  mind,  considered  from  the  genetic  point 
of  view. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30.    3BI 213 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

Dr.  MacMillan 

5.  IndiTidual    Psychology  and   Child-Study.— Prob- 

lems regarding  methods  of  studying  individual 
variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  devel- 
opment. Laboratory  equipment  for  the  investi- 
gation of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  bo 
far  as  practicable.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:   Two  courses  in  Psychology. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

5A.  Child-Study. — ^This  course  will  embrace  such  vital 
topics  as  the  theory  of  mental  measurements, 
th^  description  and  characterization  of  children's 
traits,  the  place  and  importance  of  practical 
Child-Study  in  a  school  system,  and  the  like. 
For  Seniors  and  Graduates.  Prerequisite: 
Course  2. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:90.    JSl  213 

Dr.  MaoMillan 

6.  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Physchology.— De- 

signed for  those  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
psychological  investigations  involving  the  ob- 
servation and  experimental  study  of  school 
children.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Profbssor  Gore 

NoTB.— Two  adjoining  rooma  have  been  eqaippod  for  labora- 
tory work  in  psychology  andebild-ttady  in  the  School  of  Edaca* 
tion. 


*  These  Courses  are  more  fnlly  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  Information  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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7.  The  Psychology  of  the  EdocatioiuU  Procees. — 

A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Feeling,  will,  habit,  attention,  apper- 
ception, and  similar  topics  will  be  discussed. 
For  Graduate  students. 

Mi.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Pbofessob  Amoell. 

8.  Seminar.— Psychological   Seminar.     Methods  of 

instruction  in  Psychology.  Textbooks,  lectures, 
etc.  Ideals  in  the  organization  of  courses  in 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  institutions  of 
secondary  grade.  p012  Xab 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon.  1:90-3:30. 

Professor  Amobll 

9.  Philosophy  of  Education.— The  point  of  view  will 

be  that  of  the  gradual  socialization  of  the  child, 
and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this. 
Both  formal  and  informal  education  will  be  con- 
sidered. On  the  one  side,  the  development  of 
the  child  will  be  considered  as  the  justification 
for  a  psychological  theory  of  education,  on  the 
other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which 
the  child  is  entering  will  suggest  the  sociological 
theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  in- 
dicated, and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by 
a  social  conception  of  education  which  can  rec- 
ognize both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The 
chief  features  of  present  school  practice  and 
theory  will  be  criticised  from  this  standpoint. 
M.  FirstTerm,Summer  Quarter;  10:30.  3Bl2X3 
Associate  Professor  Mbad 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Education. — A  course  of  ten 
open  lectures  on  the  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  their  bearing  on  education. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Tyler 

10.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education.—  A  com- 

parative study  of  the  philosophic  and  educa- 
tional development  beginning  with  Bacon  and 
Coinenius,  with  special  stress  upon  the  Kant- 
Herbart  period.  The  course  presupposes  ele- 
mentary psychology  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Profe5»or  Moore 

11.  Principles    of    Education.— The   aim,    meaning, 

methods,  and  content  of  education  are  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capacities 
and  values,  and  their  evolution  in  interaction 


with  natural  and  social  environment.  Indi- 
vidual development  and  social  progress,  the 
intellectualistic  and  the  voluntaristic  views  of 
mind  and  character,  current  theories  of  disci- 
pline, interest,  culture,  correlation  or  coordina- 
tion of  subjects  are  analyzed. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Tufts 

12.  The    Cnrrlcolnm    and    Methods   of    Instruction 

in  the  Elementary  School — This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  teachers  below  the  high 
school  and  is  offered  with  a  view  to  assisting 
those  who  are  observing  in  the  Model  School 
during  some  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  based  largely 
upon  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  of 
Nature-Study,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic, 
and  the  various  forms  of  handwork. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30.  3BI309 
Professor  Jackmam 

13.  Principles  and    Methods  in  Elementary  Teach- 

ing (Elementary).— This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers  who  have  had  a  limited 
experience  in  teaching  and  for  teachers  in 
ungraded  schools. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter.    3BI 
Miss  Cooke 

14.  Principles  and    Methods  in  Elementary  Teach- 

ipg  (Advanced).— This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  elementary-school  work  and  for  supervisors 
of  schools.  One  Round  Table  a  week.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  these  will  be  '*The  Essentials 
of  an  Ideal  Course  of  Study.'' 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter.    3BI 
Miss  COOKB 

15.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum— Teachers' 

Training  Course.— A  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils. 
Organization  of  subject-matter  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
school  community.  The  curriculum  as  a  basis 
for  character  building.  Except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor,  this  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  observa- 
tion or  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Jackmam 

16.  The  Philosophy  of   Method    in  Elementary  In- 

struction.—(Teacher's  Training  Course.)— The 
activities  of  children  as  reactions  upon  their 
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BurrouDdinga  coneidered  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mimng  methods  in  teaching. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:10 
Pbofbbsob  Jaokmak 

KINDERQABTEN 

31.  The  Child  and  the  Cttrricolnm.— Astudy  of  funda- 

mental laws  of  growths  and  of  consequent 
adaptations  of  material  and  method  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  Blementary  School.  Definite  ob- 
servations will  be  made  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades  in  hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Baldwin's  Story  of  the  Mind,  Dewey's  School 
and  Society,  and  Tanner's  The  Child,  will  be 
among  the  books  used.  For  first-year  students 
in  the  kindergarten  *course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Patkb 

31A.  Mental  DeTelopment  in  InDancj  and  Early  Child- 
hood.— The  reading  for  the  course  will  be  from 
Tanner,  TJie  Child;  King,  Psychology  of  Child 
Development;  Oppenheim,  J%€  Development  of 
the  Child;  Baldwin,  Mental  Development  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race;  Qroos,  Play  of  Man,  Pre- 
requisite: Introductory  Psychology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  3BI 
Miss  Patmb 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906] 

32.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice— (Elementary). 

—A  study  of  the  work  and  play  of  the  kinder- 
garten based  upon  mental  growth  and  social 
life.  Detailed  work  in  occupations,  in  building, 
design,  and  organized  constructive  plays.  Prac- 
tice-teaching in  the  kindergarten  two  hours 
daily.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Paynb 

32A.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). 
— This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
beginning  their  preparation  for  kindergarten 
teaching.  It  includes  a  study  of  theories  of 
play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work,  and  some 
detailed  practical  work  in  the  organization  of 
plays  and  games,  and  in  construction,  occupa- 
tions, building,  designing,  and  modeling. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Temple 

33.  Proebel's  Educational  Philosophy.— A  Study  of 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man  and  Mother  Play 
Books,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten^  and  a 
study  of  principles  applied  in  nature-work  and 


games.  For  second-year  students.  Observation 
and  practice.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Miss  Patite 
Prerequisites:   Education  2  and   Course  32 
or  equivalent, 

34.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice— (Advanced).— 

A  continuation  of  Course  32,  with  detailed  work 
in  games,  ring  games,  rhythmic,  competitive, 
and  dramatic  games.  Preparation  of  plans 
and  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.    For  second  year  students. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Miss  Patitb 

Repeated  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 

Teaching:  daily,9:00>ll:00. 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Thurs..  12:00. 

35.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Advanced).— 

A  continuation  of  Course  34,  with  emphasis  on 
nature  study,  and  on  the  study  of  individual 
children.  Teaching  under  supervision  three 
hours  daily.  Lectures  three  hours.  For  second- 
year  students.  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Payne 

36.  The  ETOlution  of  the  Kindergarten. — A  compari- 

son of  the  educational  philosophy  and  implicit 
psychology  of  Froebel  with  that  of  other  edu- 
cators. For  kindergartners  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Observation  and  practice. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Given  also  as  M.  First  Term  Summer  Quarter 

Miss  Payhe 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

50.  History  of  Education. — A  Quarter's  course  in  the 

history  of  education,  designed  for  students  in 
Course  A.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods 
will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  more  thorough  study  of  the  modern  move- 
ment. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Associatb  Profbssob  0we5 

51.  History  of  Education. — Ancient   times   to  Char- 

lemagne.   For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Owen 

52.  History  of  Education.— Charlemagne  to  modem 

times.    For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8.30. 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Owen 
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53.  Edacation  in  the  United  States.— A  study  of  the 
development  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
with  special  emphasis  on  social  conditions,  out- 
side influences,  important  leaders,  present  day 
tendencies  and  theories.  For  Graduate  stu- 
dents; open  to  Senior  College  students  with  two 
Majors  in  education.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Owbn 

65.  Herbart*8  Doctrines  of  Education.—- A  study  of  the 
ethical  and  psychological  bases  of  education 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  Herbart's  pedagogy , with  comparison  of 
Herbart's  doctrines  with  other  important  sys- 
tems. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30.    3BI  2x3 

Db.  Sissoif 

56.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  Uni- 

ted States.— For  Graduate  students;  open  also 
to  Senior  College  students  with  two  Majors  in 
Education. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Pbofsssob  Butlkr 

57,  58.  Semirar  in  the  History  of  Education. 

Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
AssooiATB  Pbofsssob  Owbn 

ADMINISTRATIVB  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

70.  Problems   in   Secondary    Education. 

M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Pbofxssob  Butleb 

71.  The  School  and  the  Community. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Pbofbssob  Butlbb 

72.  Problems  of  Supervision   and  Administration  in 

Public  Schools. — Course  designed  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  supervisors. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9K)0 
Mb.  Van  Sickle 

73.  Problems  of  Curriculum  and  Method  in  Elemen- 

tary and  High  Schools.— For  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  principals. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mb.  Van  Sioklb 

74.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Mead 
CIY.  HISTORY 
1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History.— Discus- 
sion of  a  course  of  study  in  History  for  secondary 


schools  and  of  methods  of  teaching.  Observa- 
tion in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special 
students  in  History  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed.B.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Riob 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades.— A 

study  of  primitive  industrial  arts  and  of  chil- 
dren's stories.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students. 
Required  of  all  students  for  the  diploma.  See 
Course  6.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Qiven  also  as  M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Ricb 

3.  Teachers*  Course  in  American  History.  — This 

course  will  emphasise  the  relation  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  to  its  history.  For 
second-year  students.    Required  of  all  students 

for  the  diploma. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Given  also  as  M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Riob 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics.  —  Observation  in  the 

University  Elementary  SchooL  Elective  Course. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  required 
oourse.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Ricb 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History.- This  course 

will  emphasize  the  relation  of  art  and  history. 
Observation  in  the  University  High  School. 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Required  of 
all  si)ecial  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 

degree  of  Ed.B. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9: 30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Riob 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 

— For  first-year  students.  This  course  may  be 
substituted  for  Course  2.  Observation  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Rice 

7.  The  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

—  This  course  will  include  observation  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 
DM    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8: 00-10:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssobs  Ricb  and  Babsr 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 

cyia.  home  economics 
1.  Food    Products    and    Their     Preparation.  —  An 
elementary  course  illustrating   the    principles 
involved  in  the  study  of  food,  with  simple  labora- 
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tory  experimentB  that  may  be  carried  out  with 
a  minimum  of  equipment.  Designed  eepecially 
for  grade  teachers. 

Laboratory:  Mon^  2:00-4:00. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30-9:30 
AssisTAirr  Pbofxssob  Norton  ah d  Miss  Danixls 
Also  as  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

3B1388 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Norton  and  Miss  Snow 

2.  Pood  and  Dietetics. — ^The  nature,  nutritive  con- 

stituents, and  relative  values  of  foods.  Typical 
processes  of  food  production.  The  cost  of  food. 
Dietaries. 

Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  8:30-8:30 
Laboratory :  Mon.  and  Tuee.,  2:00-4:00 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Daniels 

3.  The  Application  of    Heat  to  Pood  Materials.— 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food, 
and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food 
constituents.  Household  fuels  and  their  uses; 
cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction. Primitive  and  modern  methods  of 
cookery. 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Wed.,  8:30-9:30 
Laboratory:  Mon.  and  Tues.,  2:00^:00 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Daniels 
Prerequisite:  Course  2, 
3A.  The   Application   of  Heat  to  Pood  Materials 
— ^With  laboratory  work  in  cooking.    Supple- 
mentary to  1. 
M.    Second  Term;  Summer  Quarter  8K)0.  3BI  388. 

4.  The  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Poods. 

— The  need  of  the  body  for  food;  the  study  of 
the  typical  food  materials  supplying  this  need; 
their  composition  from  the  structural  and  chem- 
ical standpoint.    First  Term. 

Economic  phases  of  the  food  supply;  compar- 
ative value  of  commercial  food  products;  adul- 
terations and  their  detection;  dietaries  and 
dietary  standards.  Second  Term. 
Lectures  3  hours  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:30) 
Laboratory  4  hours  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  10:30). 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30-12:30.    M  388 

Assistant  Professor  Norton  and 

5.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation   of  Pood.— 
Advanced  work  in  experimental  cookery. 
Laboratory:  Wed.  and  Thurs.,  2:00-4:30. 

Mj  or  K  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 


6.  Chemistry  ot    Poods.— The  different  food  princi- 

ples, with  methods  of  identifying  and  separating 
them.  Food  adulterations  and  household  meth- 
ods for  their  detection. 

Lectures;  Laboratory:  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  2:00- 

5:(X).    Other  hours  arranged. 

Mj  or  }(  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Winter,  m  1906 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

Prerequisite:  Otneral  Chemistry  and  Omrm  1, 

7.  Special   Problems   in   Pood   Chemistry.— Labora- 

tory work.  Individual  problems  assigned  for 
investigation.    Hours  arranged. 

Mj  or  >^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  Course  6. 

8.  Evolation  of  the  House.- The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions.    Mod- 
ern household  problems  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ment, and  care. 
Lee.  and  Lab. 

^  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30-10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

9.  The  Teaching   of    Home    Economics.— The  pur- 

pose and  method  of  the  work.  Courses  of 
study,  school  equipments.  The  relation  of  the 
subject  to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the 
school.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter.  11:00-12:00 

Assistant  Professor  Nortozv 
9A.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

First  Term. — Lecture,  three  hours;  observa- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the 
Elementary  School,  two  hours. 

Second  Term. — A  more  detailed  consideration 
of  school  courses.  The  development  in  the 
laboratory  of  typical  courses  and  methods. 
Lecture  and  laboratory. 

Mj.     M.     Either   Term,   Summer   Quarter; 

9.00.  JSl  388 

CXni.    FRENCH 
1.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French. 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11 KX) 

Miss  ASHLBMAN 
CXVn.    HATHBMilTlGS 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathemat- 

ics.   Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters;  12:00 
Professor  Mtkbs 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary   Mathematics.— At- 

tention is  here  centered  upon  the  teaching  of 
secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though  the 
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oorrelations  of  these  subjecte  with  each  other 
and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the  carriculum 
are  considered. 

Mj.    Summer  and  SpHng  Quarters;  11:00 
Pbofissor  Mtbrs 

3.  Astronomy  for  High  School  and  College  Students. 

— This  course  is  designed  for  high-school  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  two  years  of  work 
and  for  teachers  who  desire  to  qualify  for  labora- 
tory and  experimental  work  in  the  teaching  of 
high-school  astronomy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Pbophssob  Mtebs 

4.  Surveying  and  Astronomy. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Pbofessor  Mybbs 
NoTB.— Beffiatration  moBt  be  made  for  a  ten-hour  period  and 
a  depoait  of  12.00  most  be  made  with  the  Begistrar.    Number 
limited  to  16. 

Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  the  Trigo- 
nometrie  functions  and  of  tJie  u$e  of  logarith- 
mie  tables. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — ^The   aim   is   to   trace 

the  ideas  which  from  age  to  age  have  dom- 
inated mathematical  thinking  and  teaching 
and  have  given  direction  and  impetus  to  refor- 
mative and  progressive  movements  in  mathe- 
matical education.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Pbofxssob  Mtebs 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2 A, 

6.  Analytics. — ^This  is  purely  a  subject-matter  course 

for  the  students  of  both  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the 
University.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Pbofessob  Mtebs 
Prerequisite:    A  Major  credit  in  both  college 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry^  or  Mathematics  I 
and  11. 

7.  Coarse   in  the  Obsenration   of  Teaching  in  the 

High  School.— For  prospective  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary mathematics  who  desire  to  study  class- 
room methods  and  management  at  close  range 
before  entering  upon  practice-teaching,  or  upon 
actual  teaching.  Mj.    All  Quarters 

Pbofbssob  Mtebs 

8.  Practice-Teaching  in  the  High  School.— -For  in- 

tending secondary  teachers  who  desire  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics than  is  ixMsible  in  the  courses  on  the 
theory  of  teaching  the  special  subjects. 

Mj.    All  Quarters 
Pbofbssob  Mtebs 


(JXXII.    NATURAL  SCIENCE 
Thb  Tkaohino  of  Natubb  Study  and  Natubax  Scibnob 

1.  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study  (Teachers*  Tbainiiio 

Course). — An  investigation,  from  the  standpoint 
of  teaching,  of  typical  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  with  a  view  to  determining  the  genesis, 
and  their  content  and  distribution  of  life. 
A  preliminary  course  in  nature  study  and  a  pre- 
requisite for  all  the  following  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  natural  science.  (Entering  students 
may  register  for  either  Autumn  or  Spring 
Quarter.) 

Field  work  Wednesday  p.  m.  and  Saturday 
morning. 

Fall  aspect:  1  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Spring  aspect:  1  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  2.O0 
Mb.  I.  B.  Metbbs 

2.  Nature  Study:  Pedagogical  Aspects  of  Field  and 

Laboratory  Work  (Teaohbbs*  Tbainino 
Coubse). — ^A  selected  landscape  area  studied  as 
a  unit.  Its  daily  seasonal  and  cosmic  events 
considered  dynamically.  Laboratory  work  in 
the  solution  of  problems  presented  by  the  area 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  soil,  climate,  plants, 
and  animals. 

Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Mb.  I.  B.  Metbbs 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

3.  Nature  Study. — This  course  is  based  directly  upon 

the  study  of  difiPerent  areas  located  within 
a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  School.  It  will  be 
supplemented  further  by  a  series  of  excursions 
to  other  regions  that  have  been  planned  con- 
jointly with  the  teachers  of  History,  Geography, 
and  Art.  The  relation  of  Nature  Study  to  other 
studies,  especially  to  number  and  art  forms  of 
expression,  will  be  considered  in  a  discussion 
suggested  by  Queries.  ^ 

M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter;  8:00.    3B[  309 
Repeated  Second  Term,  M.    8:00 
Pbofessob  Jaokman 

4.  Science  in  the  High  School  (Tbaohebs'  Tbainiito 

Coubse). — ^The  field  of  Science  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  high-school  pupils.  Re- 
quired of  all  special  science  students  who  are 
candidates  for  Ed.  B.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter 
Pbofbssob  Jaokmait 

5.  Relation   of   Natural  Science  to  Moral  Culture 

(Teachebs'  Tbaining  Coubse).— Review  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  theory  of  evolution.    Some 
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applicationB  of  the  principlee  of  this  theory  in 
the  deyelopment  <^  moral  character.  EvolutioD 
of  conduct,  under  natural  law,  toward  upright- 
nees.  A  consideration,  from  the  standpoint  of 
science,  of  the  more  important  ethical  problems 
arising  in  the  education  of  children.  Based 
upon  observations  and  upon  reading  from  Dar- 
win, Lyell,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Metch- 
nikoff,  and  White.    Advanced  Course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Pbofxssob  Jaokmah 

6.  Nature  Study  (Tsaohsbs*  TBAcniio  Coubsb).—  A 

combined  field  and  laboratory  course  giving  a 

genera]  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of 

Nature  Study  in  its  relations  to  the  curriculum 

as  a  whole.    This  course  is  designed  for  special 

students  in  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology. 

%  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2: 0(M:  00. 

Pbofusor  Jaokman 
CXXLL    GBOOBAPHY 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades.— A  study  of 

type  topographies,  climates,  and  life  as  related 
to  human  industries.  Special  consideration  of 
peoples  whose  habits  show  marked  geographic 
control.  M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Pbofbssor  Babbb 

2.  Geography    in    the    Grammar    Grades.— Conti- 

nental Study:  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
physical,  commercial,  and  political  relations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
AssooiATK  Pbofessob  Babbb 
Prerequisite:  Phynography  or  Courne  1,  Nat- 
ural Science. 

3.  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School.— The  teach- 

ing of  Eurasia.    A  study  of  the  physical,  cli- 
matic, and   life   conditions  of   the  continent: 
relation  to  human  occupations  and  industries. 
Chalk-modeling.    May   be   taken   in  place  of 
Course  2.       M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Professor  Barer 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  or  Course  1,  Nat- 
ural Science, 

4.  Geography  in  the  High  School.— A  study  of  the 

underlying  principles  in  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  subject-matter  in  Physiography 
and  Geography.  Open  to  those  qualified  for 
observation  and  practice  in  the  High  School. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Barer 


5.  The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  Carrtcnlnm.— A 

consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  geogra- 
phy in  relation  to  other  subjects.  For  students 
in  Arts  and  Technology. 

M.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Barer 

6.  Geography  of  Pood    Products.— A  consideration 

of  the  teaching  of  geography  through  the 
study  of  food  products.  For  students  in  Home 
Economics.  M.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Barer 

7.  Bio-Geography  of  North  America.— A  study  of 

the  type  physical  areas  of  North  America  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  relative  values  of 
their  physical  components;  their  life  content, 
its  general  distribution  within  the  area,  the  ad- 
justment of  life  with  reference  to  the  more  gen- 
eral physical  influences.  The  resources  of  the 
area  as  utilized  or  neglected  by  man. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  I.  B.  Metebs. 
Prerequisite:  Natural  Science^  1;  Geography t 
lor  2. 

8.  General  Geography  (Advanced).— A  study  of  the 

topography  of  continents  and  islands;  distribu- 
tion of  heat,  winds,  rainfall,  products.  Theory 
and  practice  in  teaching.    Chalk-raodeling. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Barer 
Prerequisite:  Geography  1  and  2, 

20.  Field  Geography.— This  course  will   furnish   a 

basis  for  teachhig  geography  and  physiography. 
A  trip  will  be  made  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va^ 
with  stops  at  points  of  special  geographic  or 
historic  interest  in  the  Allegheny  plateau,  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain.  3M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Barer 

21.  Geographic  Drawing  and  Chalk-Modeling.— Black- 

board sketching  of  typical  surface  features: 
plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  cafkons, 
shore  features,  etc.;  crossHsections  and  pictorial 
representations  of  large  sections  of  contineots, 
as  plateaus,  river  basins,  and  mountain  systems; 
chalk-modeled  relief  maps.  The  work  will  be 
done  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the  blackboard. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30. 
Repeated;  1:30.   3BI 210 
Mr.  Thorite  Thomsek 
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CXXXI.  SPKBGH,  OBAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Oral  ReadinsT  in  Elemoitary  Schools.— Required  of 

all  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters 
AssooiATB  Pbofsssor  Flsmino 

2.  InterpretatiTe  Reading  of  Literature.— Adapted 

to  the  different  grades  in  the  elementary  school 
and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of  standard 
school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  the  oral  read- 
ing of  literature  in  the  different  grades.  Prac- 
tice in  oral  reading  and  in  teaching  in  the  grades. 
Required  of  all  students,  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

)^Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssor  Flbmino 
Prerequisite:  Cofwnt  1, 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories.— A  study  of 

comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore,  with  a 
view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  telling  and 
dramatization  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  sto- 
ries. Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Practice  in 
adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Elective; 
required  of  second-year  special  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
AssooiATK  Pbofbssor  Flbmino 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools.— A  study  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  A  study  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  modern  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
struction. Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage 
management.  Elective ;  required  of  second-year 
special  students.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssor  Flbmiito 
Prerequisite :  Courses  1  and  3. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate, 

and  Extemporaneons  Speaking  in  the  High 
School.— This  course  has  in  mind  the  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  It  takes  a 
unified  view  of  the  literature  used  in  the  high 
school,  and  coacems  itself  with  the  reading  and 
oral  reading  of  literature  as  an  educative  pro- 
cess and  a  method  of  study;  also  with  the  func- 
tion of  oratory,  debate,  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  in  the  high  school.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing these  are  pointed  out  and  critically  studied. 
i  Methods  of  securing  good  spoken  English  will 
be  discussed;  also  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  speech  defects.  As  much  time  as  possible 
will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  speech  and  oral 
reading.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

AssociATB  Pbofbssor  Flbmucg 


6.  Technique — Gesture,  Voice,  Speech  : 

a)  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for 
expression.  Study  of  movements  which  are  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  thought  and  feeling. 

h)  Foice— Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Care  and 
management  of  children's  voices. 

c)  Speech — Standard  English.  How  determined. 
Training  the  ear  to  reoog^ze  speech  qualities, 
to  discriminate  the  elements — vowels,  glides,  and 
consonants.  Triaining  the  speech  organs.  For- 
mations of  vowels;  articulation  of  consonants. 
A  study  of  the  cause  of  speech  defects.  Diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  Elective; 
required  of  second-year  special  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
AssooiATB  Profbssob  Flbmino 
Prerequisite :  1  and  course  in  Vocal  Music, 

7.  Interpretation    of  Children's  Stories:    Dramatic 

Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
— This  course  is  a  combination  of  Courses  53 
and  54,  arranged  for  Summer  students,  and  is  a 
study  of  comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore, 
with  a  view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  tell- 
ing, and  dramatization  of  stories  for  children. 
Bible  stories. 

Mj,  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
M.  either  Term 
Associate  Pbofbssor  Flbming 

CXXXIL    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

01.  General  Hygiene.— A  study  of  the  subjct  of 
health  and  the  factors  in  school-life  that  influ- 
ence it.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
practical  relations  between  hygiene  and  its  fun- 
damental physiology  and  anatomy.  The  hygiene 
of  growth  and  development.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs^ 
4:00. 

Miss  Maun 

1.  Child  Hygiene.— The  physical  side  of  child-study. 

For  kindergarten  teachers.     With  Course  OL 
(Autumn  and  Spring)  dredit  for  %  Major  is 
given. 
Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mod.,  Thurs., 

2.*00. 

Db.  Nbsbit 

2.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — A  preparatory  course 

in  practical  gymnastics,  illustrative  of  the  fun- 
damental procedures,  analysis,  technique,  and 
order  of  gymnastic  movement-forms.    A  general 
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coarse  for  elementary-school  teachers.  With 
Course  5  credit  for  J^  Major  is  given. 

Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.»  Tuee., 
Thurs.,  4.00. 

ASSISTAHT  PbOFBSSOR  KrOH 

02.  Fundamental  Gymnastics.— The  same  as  Course  2, 

except  that  it  is   non-credit  and  compulsory 
for  all  first-year  students. 
Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs., 

4:00. 

AsBiSTAirr  Pbofbbsor  Kboh 

3.  Fundamental  Gymnastics:  Theory  and  Practice.— 

A  course  presenting  the  fundamental  principles 
of  educational  gymnastics.  Includes  a  study  of 
normal  standards  of  development.  Practical 
work  includes  tactics,  free  standing,  marching 
and  running  exercises;  the  simpler  organized 
games  and  plays.  A  general  course  for  primary 
and  grammar  teachers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
MissMauk 

4.  General  Gymnastics.— A  continuation  of  Course  2. 

Includes  apparatus  gymnastics,  and  the  practice 
of  the  higher  organized  games  and  plays;  also, 
dancing  calisthenics,  and  other  forms  of  applied 
gymnastics. 
%  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 

4K)0. 

Assistant  Professob  Kboh 

Prerequisite:  C(mr9e2, 

04.  General  Gymnastics. — The  same  as  Course  4,  ex- 

cept that  it  is  non-credit,  and  compulsory  for  all 
first-year  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs.,  4KX) 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kboh 

5.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics.— A 

study  of  the  class  aims  embodied  in  the  general 
scheme  of  physical  training  in  the  School  of 
Education.  With  Course  2  credit  for  %  Major 
is  given. 

First   Term,   Spring  Quarter;   Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  4:00. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Kboh 

Prerequisite:  Courses  2, 4, 

06.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics. — A 

non-credit  course,  based  on  Course  5,  compul- 
sory for  all  first-year  studentB  in  Courses  A  and  B. 
First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs., 
4:00. 

Assistant  Pbofsssob  Kboh 


6.  School  Gymnastics,  Theory  and  Practice. — (A  con- 

tinuation of  Course  3.)  Study  of  gymnastic 
procedures  based  on  knowledge  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body.  The  interpretation  of  individual 
needs  and  qualifications.  Practical  work  in- 
cludes the  addition  of  gymnastic  dancing  and 
other  forms  of  applied  gymnastics,  and  the 
higher  organized  games  and  plays. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Miss  Mans 

7.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics.— Survey  of  the 

subject-matter  of  gymnastics ;  classification  and 
adaptation,  according  to  values  and  effects; 
problems  of  system  and  method;  comparative 
results  of  meUiods  in  educational  gymnastics; 
practical  school  anthropometry.  For  elemen- 
tary, highH9chool,  and  critic  teachers  (second 
year). 

^  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
3:00. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kboh 
Prerequisite:  Courses  2  and  4,  or  5,  or  equivdienU 

07.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics.— For  all  stu- 
dents in  Courses  A  and  B,  second  year.  Non 
credit.  Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  ThurSn  3.-00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kboh 

8.  Pedagogics  of  Gymnastic  Instruction. —  The  func- 

tion of  organized  gymnastics  in  the  school.  A 
study  of  the  results  of  investigations  of  methode 
of  phj^cal  training.  Processes  of  work-methods 
for  reinforcing  progress.  Relation  of  gymnastics 
and  athletics.  Preparation,  critical  examina- 
tion, and  discussion  of  teaching  outlines.  For 
second-year  students,  critic,  and  high-school 
teachers. 

^Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  3:00 
AsiSisTAirr  Pbofbssob  Kboh 
Prerequisite:  Course  5, 

9.  Pedagogics     of    Gjrmnastic     Instruction.— The 

functions  of  organized  gymnastics  in  the  school. 
A  study  of  the  results  of  investigations  of 
methods  of  phjrsical  training.  Processes  of 
work-methods  for  reinforcing  progress.  Rela- 
tion of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Planning  of  a 
gymnastic  curriculum.  The  regulation  of  train- 
ing; of  plays,  games,  and  sports;  outing  and  field 
days.  The  correlation  of  gymnastics  and  of 
gymnastics  with  general  school  work.   Planning 
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of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.    Gymnastio 
summaries. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  2: 30 
Miss  Maioi 
10.  The  Organisation  of  Gymnastics .— Planning  of 
a  gjrmnasium  curriculum.  The  regulation  of 
physical  training,  and  of  plays,  games,  and 
sports ;  outings  and  field  days ;  gymnastic  prin- 
ciples applied  to  school  recreation.  The  cor- 
relation of  gymnastics  and  of  gymnastics  with 
general  school  work.  Gymnastic  summaries. 
Planning  of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.  Nor- 
mal and  departmental  teachers  (second  year). 

HMj.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri.  8:30 
AssisTAUT  Pbofbssor  Kboh 
Prerequisite:  Ccmrse  7. 
NOTB.— Studenta  enrollinff  for  Courses  2, 4, 5,  and  6,  inelnde 
the  theoretioal  work  and  its  apiklieatioii  and  praotioe  inteaeh- 
inflr.     ArU  and  Teehnoio{nf9ttidefU$  mutt  rtffitter  for  the  Winter 
Quarter§, 

Oh  Hygiene— (Continued).— A  study  of  the  relations 
of  Hygiene  (general  and  special)  to  Physical 
Bducation  in  general  For  all  first-year  students. 
Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter; 
Mon.,  Thurs.,  2K)0 
Dr.Fbbw 
Db.  Nbsbit 
GDI.     MUSIC 
1, 2,  3.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music—  Songs 
of  Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Taubert,  Beinecke,  and  the  best  masters 
of  the  English  school.    The  Folksong.    Songs 
for    kindergarten    and    school.     Unison   and 
part-song.    Breathing,  voice  culture,  speech  in 
singing.    Attack,  intonation.    Criticism  of  in- 
strumental music  fitted  for  schools.    Practice 
in  reading;  analysis  and  writing.    Methods  of 
teaching.    A  continuous  course  covering  three 
Quarters.    For  first-year  students. 

1.  ^^'.    Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  12: 00 

2.  >^.    Winter  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  12:00 
a   ^Mj.    Spring  Qularter;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

Miss  £lbaiyor  Smith 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  taking 
training  as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to  others 
who  have  had  considerable  training. 
7.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music  (for  Spe- 
cial Teachers  of  Music).— Tone-production. 
Beading  and  writing  of  music.  The  unison  song 
and  the  part  song.  Study  of  scales  and  inter- 
vals. The  piano  in  the  schoolroom.  Basis  of 
selection  of  rhythmic  pieces.    Song  material. 


M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30.  3BI408 
Continued  Second  Term.    M.    11:30 
Miss  Elbakob  Smith 
Mrs.  Bradlbt 

4, 5,  6.  Music  Adapted  to  Common  Schools  (A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  1,  2,  3).— A  course  for 
supervisors  and  special  music  teachers,  and 
open  only  to  those  who  can  satisfy  prerequisite 
demands.  For  second-year  students. 
}^Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

8.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. 
—The  child's  voice.  Ear-training.  Rhythm. 
Reading  and  writing.  Writing  of  melodies. 
Interpretation.  Composition  by  children  of 
original  melodies. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00.  3BI40S 
Repeated  Second  Term.    M.    9:00 
Miss  Elbanor  Smith  (First  Term),  and 
Mrs.  Bradlby  (Second  Term) 

15.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades.— Technical  work 
in  reading  and  writing  of  music.  Voice  culture. 
Study  of  major  and  minor  scale.  Song  interpre- 
tation. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10: 30.  Xi  408 
Repeated  Second  Term.    M.    10:30 
Miss  Elbanor  Smith  (First  Term),  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  (Second  Term) 

08,  09.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades.— 
Vocal  culture:  breathing,  song  interpretation 
Kindergarten  songs  and  games.  Basis  for  se 
lection  of  songs.  Ektr- training,  rhythmic  songs 
and  games.  Criticism  of  instrv^ento.  muoic 
suitable  to  kindergarten  and  school.  Prepara- 
tion for  note-reading.  First  steps  in  reading 
and  writing  of  notes.  Composition  of  melodies. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  J^j.  by  special 
arrangement. 

0143A.      Non-credit.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
0143B.      Noncredit     Winter  Quarter;     11:00 
Miss  Elbah OR  Smith 

Oil,  012.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 
(Second  Year). — Special  study  of  songs  for  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades.  Vocal  culture. 
Song-interpretation.  Ear-training.  Reading, 
writing.  Introduction  of  part-singing.  Methods 
of  teaching.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  K^'> 
Oil.    Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter 

012.    Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Euiaivor  Smith 
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013, 014.  General  Course  in  Singing.— Study  of  scales 
and  interrals.  The  major,  minor,  and  chromatic 
scales  analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals  of  these 
scales.  The  triads.  Triads  of  the  scales.  Sev- 
enth chords.  Songs  of  the  seasons.  Unison  and 
part-songs.  Reading  and  writing.  Vocal  cul- 
ture. Breathing.  Speech  in  singing.  Criticism 
of  school  music.  Composition  of  melodies.  This 
course  is  compulsory  for  all  students  of  general 
Course  A. 

013.  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

014.  Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter;     2:00 

Miss  Eucaicob  Smith 

NOTB.— Connos  21,  22,  28,  and  24,  25,  26  are  for  epeeial  ttu- 
dente  or  for  stadents  who  oan  tatiefy  the  requirement*— two 
years  stody  of  piano,  two  yean  indiridnal  stndy  of  singinff . 
These  are  continnoni  oonraet.  Stadenta  ehonld  enter  the 
Aatnmn  Qaarter. 

21.  History  of  Music— Music  of  Ancient   Nations. 

Music  of  early  Christian  Church.  The  Folk- 
song. Rise  of  Polyphony.  Old  French  school 
and  school  of  the  Netherlands.  For  first-year 
students.  HMj.    9:30 

Miss  Qbbtbude  Smith 

22.  History  of  Mnsic— Luther   and   music   of     the 

Protestant  Church.  Early  Italian  and  French 
opera.  Rise  of  the  Oratorio.  Development  of 
instrumental  music.  Epoch  of  genius  in  Ger- 
man music:  Bach  and  Hftndel.  For  first-year 
students.  ^{Mj 

Miss  Qbbtrude  Smith 

23.  History  of  Mnsic— Epoch  of  genius  in  German 

music;  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mosart,  Beethoven.  Rise 
of  Romantic  school:  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Chopin.  The  opera  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Modem  French  school. 
Modem  German  school:  Wagner  and  Brahms. 
For  first-year  students.  }^Mj 

Miss  Gbbtbudb  Smith 

24.  25,  26.  Harmony.— Scales,  intervals,  triads,   and 

chords.  Chord  connection:  inversion  of  triads. 
Chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions. 
Suspension.  Modulation.  Harmonization  of  the 
choral.  Continuous  course.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

24.  }^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

25.  ^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;     9:30 

26.  J^Mj.     Spring  Quarter;     9:30 

27.  Mj.     Summer  Quarter; 

Miss  Gbbtrude  Smith 


28, 29, 30.  Theory  of  Mnsic— Analysis  of  four  part 
music.  Writing  of  harmonies  from  dictation. 
Exercises  in  the  distinguishing  of  pitch.  Har- 
monizing of  melodies  at  the  piano.  Composi- 
tion of  songs.  Musical  form  and  analysis.  For 
second-year  students. 

28.  }^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

29.  HMj.    Winter  Quarter;    11:00 

30.  %iAi.    Spring  Quarter;     11:00 

Miss  Gbbtbudb  Smith 
31.   Piano. — ^Private  instruction  by  special  arrange- 
ment 

Mj.    All  Quarters 
Miss  Gbbtbudb  Smith 
CDU.    DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Cour9e  A. 

01.  Design. 

Required;  non-credit.  Winter  Quarter; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00.    First-year  students. 

Miss  Cushmak 

02.  Elementary    Drawing    and    Painting.— Theory 

and  practice  of  expression  in  Drawing  and 
Panting.  Discussion  of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts 
in  elementary  education,  with  practice  in  pic- 
torial expression  of  related  subject-matter. 

Required ;  non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter ; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00.     Second-year  students. 

MiSB  Cushmak 
Cowne  B, 

2.  Elementary  Drawing  and    Painting.— This  course 

includes  a  consideration  of  the  pedagogy  of  art 
in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  land- 
scape, plant  and  animal  forms,  and  the  human 
figure.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
grade  teachers. 

M.  First  Term;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Prl, 
10:30-12:30. 

Repeated  First  Term,  1: 30-3:30. 

Repeated  Second  Term;  Mon.,  Tues^  Thurs., 
F^.    Summer  Quarter.  SI  404 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  Mon.,  Tues^  Thurs., 
Fri.,  11:00-1:00.  Miss  Cushbav 

3.  Continuation    of    Course    i.  — Greater   emphasis 

will  be  placed  upon  composition  and  desigrn  m 
a  means  of  bringing  to  consciousness  fundamen- 
tal sasthetic  principles. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs^ 
Fri.,  11:09-1:00.  Miss  Cushmait 

4.  Continuation    of  Course   3  — With    addition    of 

practice  in  expression  of  related  subject-matter. 
Mj.    SpHng  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 

Miss  CUSHMAN 
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NoTK.— IndiTidual  adaptatio&i  will  be  mada  in  these  ooanei 
to  sait  the  needs  of  any  who  may  wish  to  follow  special  lines  of 
work,  such  as  interior  decorating,  illustrating,  etc. ;  or  who  may 
wish  to  ms&e  up  preroqoisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

N0TB.-3, 4, 6,  and  7  will  not  be  given  daring  1906-7. 

5.  House   Decoration:    Design.— Elementary    prob- 

lems illustrating  general  principles  of  design  as 
related  to  the  house.  Architecture  as  basis  of 
structural  design.  Creative  exercises  in  pro- 
portion, dark  and  light,  and  color. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:0(M:00 
Miss  Cushman 

6.  House  Decoration.— The  application  of  design  to 

special  problems  of  the  interior. 

Winter  Quarter;  2:0(M:00 
Miss  Cushmam 

7.  House    Decoration. — ^The    furnishing     of     model 

interiors,  with  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween sasthetic  and  economic  values. 

Prerequisite:  5  andi  either  6  or  Wood-work- 
ing 6, 

Spring  Quarter;  2:00-4:00.    Miss  Cushman 

NoTS.— Courses  5,  6,  and  7,  are  arranged  especially  for 
students  in  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

8.  Out -of- Door    Sketching     Class.  —  Prerequisite: 

Course  ^tOr  l^or  equivalent. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter:  Mon., 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:00-10:00.  36(404 

9.  Theory  and    Practice   of  Art   Instruction.— Four 

hours  in  Theory.  Four  hours  of  practice-teach- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  two  courses  in  special 
education  required  of  students  in  Applied  De- 
sign. It  may  be  taken  either  as  Junior  or  Senior 
college  work. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  8: 30-9: 30.  Miss  Cushmah 

[Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters] 

1.  Elementary  Design.— Theory  and  practice  of 
design  as  related  to  education.  The  subject  is 
considered  (a)  as  to  its  educational  value;  (6) 
in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  (c)  as  to 
method.  The  technical  work  includes  creative 
exercises  illustrating  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  design,  supplemented  by  study  of  mas- 
teri^iecee.  For  students  in  arts  and  Technology. 
Junior  or  Senior  College. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  3:00-5:00. 

M.    Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Miss  Cushmaiv 

10.  Historic    Ornament  —History  of  Ornament  (one 


Minor).  Laboratory  work,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  historic  styles  (one  Minor).  For  stu- 
dents in  Arts  and  Technology;  Junior  or  Senior 
College. 

Winter  Quarter;  3:00-4:00 


11.  Advanced  Design. — Special  problems  in  design 
as  related  to  the  crafts.  Pattern -drawing.  For 
students  in  Arts  and  Technology;  Junior  or  Se- 
nior College.  « 

Mi.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00-5:00 


NoTB.— Goaraes  10-11  will  not  be  given  dnring  190fr-7. 
CDin.    TEXTILES 

1.  Textiles  (General  Course).  —  Consideration   of   a 

course  of  study  for  the  elementary  school  and 
preparation  necessary  to  the  teaching  of  each 
grade.  Study  of  fibers.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
prei>aration  of  fibers,  in  spinning,  dyeing,  weav- 
ing on  hand  frames,  and  basketry.  Excursions 
to  museums,  shops,  and  textile  factories.  Study 
of  textile  machinery  in  its  evolution  from  prim- 
itive inventions  to  the  modern  loom.  Prepara- 
tion of  reading  matter  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarter. 
Miss  Mitchell 

2.  Textiles.— Weaving  of  rag  rugs,  and  linen,  wool, 

and  cotton  fabrics  of  simple  patterns.  Basketry. 
Working  out  of  original  designs  in  cross-stitch, 
applique,  stencil,  and  block-printing.  Industrial 
excursions.  Preparation  of  reading  matter  for 
grammar  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter.    JSl  49a 

3.  Textiles  (Advanced). — Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Individual  work  in  dyeing,  weaving,  basketry, 
and  the  decorative  textile  processes.  Use  of 
carpet  loom  and  Swedish  loom.  Warping,  beam- 
ing, drawing-in,  and  pattern-making.  Study  of 
fabrics.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter.    3B(  49a 

01.  Textiles.— Non-credit  course.  Lectures  on  the 
course  of  study  in  textiles  for  the  elementary 
school.  Laboratory  work  in  the  making  of  some 
of  the  articles  required  in  such  a  course  of 
study.  A  limited  amount  of  basketry,  spin- 
ning, dyeing,  and  weaving  on  hand  frames. 
Two  industrial  excursions.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. Spring  Quarter ;  Wed.,  2:00-5:00 

Miss  MiTOHIILL 
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10.  The  TeachinsT  of  SewinsT*— Coosideration  of  the 

course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  elementary 

and  secondary  schools;  materials  and  models 

fitted  to  the  different  school  years.    Individual 

laboratory  work  in  the  designing,  drafting,  and 

making  of  muslin  garments,  negligees,  and  one 

unlined  shirt-waist  suit.    Lectures  on  textile 

fibers  and  fabrics.    Three  industrial  excursions. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter.    3BI  49a 

Miss  Mitchell  ai«d  Miss  Pack 

CDIV.    PLASTIC  ABT 

1.  Pottery.  —  Decoration    with   ornament   in    relief. 

Underglaze  decoration  —  application  of  simple 

bright  and  matt  glazes.  Mj.    All  Quarters 

Miss  Randolph 

01.  Pottery. 

Non-credit.    Spring    Quarter;    Mon.,  Tues., 
Wed.,  8:30-9:30.    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Holusteb 
Miss  Rahdolph 

2.  Modeling. —  Blementary  modeling  of   the   human 

figure,  in  the  illustration  of  story  and  history 
and  of  animals  and  plant  life  in  relief  and  in 
the  round.  Casting  in  plaster.  Modeled  pot- 
tery in  simple  forms,  decorated  with  modeled 
ornament,  with  underglaze  painting,  and  simple 
glazes.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter:  8:30-10:30 

Miss  Holusteb 
Miss  Randolph 
CDV.    WOOD-WORKING 

1.  Course  in  Wood-work. — This  course  is  designed  to 

give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  manual  training.  It  will 
include  constructive  design  and  decoration,  and 
mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  in  their 
application  to  manual  training.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work 
outlined  in  Course  4. 

^(Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter.  Miss  Butler 

2.  Special  Coarse  in  Wood -working.— This  course  is 

designed  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  or  super- 
vise manual  training. 

Mj.    All  Quarters;  8:30-10:30 
Miss  Langlst 
5.  Course  in  Wood-working  for  Teachers  in    Pri- 
mary Grades.— Suggestions  for  wood  work  in 
primary  grades ;  outlines  for  work  that  may  be 
^  given  with  small  equipment  or  in  grade-rooms . 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8 :  00-10 :  00 
Miss  Butleb 


3.  History  of  Fumitore.  —  Eight  hours  a  week. 
Six  hours  in  the  workroom  and  two  houre  in 
recitation.  The  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
classroom  is  French  and  English  furniture  from 
the  period  of  Louis  XIII  to  the  end  of  the 
Georgian  period.  There  will  be  discussion  also 
of  such  topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood 
appropriate  for  various  uses ;  preservation  and 
treatment  of  wood  in  iioors,  interior  wood-work, 
and  furniture ;  principles  of  construction  in  fur- 
niture, with  emphasis  on  simplicity,  proportion, 
beauty  of  line,  and  adaptation  to  environment. 
Especially  designed  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Courses  Home  Economics  8  and  Design, 
but  is  open  to  other  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Miss  Langlet 

21.  Freehand    Drawing. — ^In    pencil:  Freehand  con- 

struction; freehand  perspective;  groups  of 
solids.    In  pastel:  groups  of  solids. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mb.  Williams 

22.  ConstructiTe  Drawing. — Geometric  construction; 

conservative  projection;  isometric  projection; 
cabinet  projection. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Mb.  Fsrson 

23.  Joinery. — ^Prerequisite    to    all  other    courses  in 

wood-work.  Autumn  Quarter 

Mb.  Sbldbn 

24.  Turning. — ^Turning,  finishing,   and    polishing  in 

the  lathe;  chucking  and  face-plate  work.  Some 
articles  for  actual  use  will  be  made. 

Winter  Quarter 
Mb.  Sbldeh 

25.  Pattern-Making.— Courses  23    and  24   are   pre 

requisite.  This  course  will  develop  the  relation 
of  pattern-making  to  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  practice.  Different  ways  of  making  the 
same  pattern  will  be  considered  in  order  to 
show  the  beet  methods  of  parting,  drawing,  and 
setting  core  prints.  Spring  Quarter 

Mb.  Skldbn 

26.  Cabinet-Making.— Courses   23   and  24  or    their 

equivalent  are  prerequisite.  An  article  of  fur- 
niture of  the  Mission  of  Arts  and  Crafts  style 
may  be  made,  if  desired.  In  any  case  the  dif* 
ferent  varieties  of  material,  construction,  and 
finish  will  be  given.  Spring  Quarter 

Mb.Sblden 
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27.  MoldinsT  and  Casting.— Molding  from  wood,  iron, 

and  plaster  paris  patterns;  casting  in  white 
metal,  aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  and  iron;  core- 
making,  baking,  and  setting;  art  work,  in- 
cluding the  molding  and  casting  of  plaques  and 
other  articles  of  interior  decoration. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mb.  Cross 

28.  Work   in   Wrought  Iron    and  Mild  Steel.— The 

making  of  various  useful  articles  which  will 
teach  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Various  kinds  of  welds  in  iron  and  steel. 

Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Cross 

29.  Work  in  Tool  Steel.— Course  28  is  prerequisite. 

Various  steel  tools,  including  flat  and  cape 
chisels,  lathe  and  planer  tools,  will  be  forged 
and  tempered;  also  blacksmith's  tools,  including 
hot  and  cold  chisels,  fullers,  flatters,  set  ham- 
mers, swages,  and  other  tools. 

Spring  Quarter 
Mb.  Cross 

30.  Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping,  and  Fitting. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mr.  Avert 

31.  Machine    Work.— Practice    work    to  cover  the 

fundamental  principles  involved  in  machine  con- 
struction; turning,  chucking,  screw-cutting, 
boring,  reaming,  drilling,  tapping,  milling,  and 
gear-cutting. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  8:00-12:00 
Mr.  Avery 

CDVI.    METAL-WORKING 

1.  Metal -Working:  Industrial  DeTelopment  (Ele- 
mentary).— A  course  in  shaping  and  decorating 
simple  forms  in  sheet  -  metal,  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  A  study  of  early  processes  of 
primitive  peoples  and  the  logical  development  of 


the  metal  industry  will  be  made,  with  the  f  unda  • 
mental  and  necessary  steps  involved  from  the 
flrst  crude  operations  to  the  more  complex. 
The  social  and  artistic  impulses  of  prehistoric 
people  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  a 
handicraft  having  an  intimate  place  in  their 
daily  life.  Applied  Design  and  Primitive  His- 
tory should  be  taken  as  parallel  courses. 

Mj.    10:30 -12*.d0.       AtTJS 
Miss  Van  Hobskn 

2.  Metal -Working:  Art  Expression  through 
Metal  (Advanced). — Instruction  in  hammered  or 
wrought  sheet -metal,  of  brass  and  copper,  in 
forming  objects  of  social  use,  special  thought 
being  given  to  the  artistic  side  of  decoration  and 
construction.  The  application  of  design  in 
chased,  engraved,  and  etched  effects,  used  to 
express  beauty  through  the  metal  medium  in- 
cluded in  the  course;  also  metal  applied  as  a 
decorative  feature  to  wood* work.  Applied  De- 
sign should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course. 

Mj.    1:30-3:30.    A  tT    3B 
Miss  Van  Hoesen 

CDVn.    LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

1.  The  Economic  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.— 
This  course  is  planned  to  develop  the  library 
and  museum  facilities  in  this  institutipn  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  general  reference 
books,  which  will  be  of  constant  use  to  them 
throughout  a  course  of  study  such  as  is  given 
in  the  School  of  Education.  The  making  of 
books  and  the  principles  of  classification  and 
cataloguing  will  be  presented.  The  general 
reference  books,  dictionaries,  atlases,  cyclope- 
dias, handbooks,  bibliographies,  and  reading- 
lists  will  be  examined  and  compared. 
M.  Second  Term ,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30.  3B(  204 
First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Miss  Warren 


COURSES  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 

TEACHERS* 


PHILOSOPHY 
4B.  Genetic  Logic:  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00  Tues., 
Wed.,  Thurs.,  Pri.  Professor  Baldwin 


LATIN 
B.    Teachers'  General  Training  Coarse,  I. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Professor  Hale 


^Detailed  description  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  BulUiin  of  Infcrmation  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 
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39.  Teachers'  General  TraininsT  Course,  II. 

Spring  Quarter;  9:90 
(Instructor  to  be  announced) 

40,  41.  Teachers'  Training  Coarse. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:90 
Mr.  ♦  AKD  Pbopbssor  Hals 

ROMANCE 
9.    Elementary  Training  Course  in  French. 

M.    Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  David 
ENGLISH 
lb.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (Introductory 
College  Course).    For  teachers. 

M.  First  Term;  8.-00 
7.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers.— Kl)  The 
writing  and  the  criticism  of  themes,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  structure;  (2)  a  study 
of  textbooks  and  methods  of  teaching  English 
composition  in  secondary  schools.  Students  in 
this  course  should  have  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing English  composition. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9.00 
80.  English  Literature  for  Teachers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9.-00 

3A.  English  Composition  (General  Course). 

Mj.    10:30 

4.  English  Composition.  Mj.    11:90 

21.  Old  English  (Elementary  Course). 


Mj. 


1:30 
Mj 


28.  Chaucer:  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

UTEB^TUBB  IN  ENGLISH 
40B.  The  New  Study  of  Literature. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10: 30 
Professor  Moulton 


120.  Literary  Study  and  Teaching  of  the  (Englith) 
Bible. 

»  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

Professor  Moultov 

GERMAN 

XIV,  100.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages:  A 
Study  of  Methods. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:90 
Assistant  Professor  Kkbh 

winter  quarter,  1907 

GERMAN 

XIV,  81.  History  of  the  German  Language. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

SPRING  QUARTER,  1907. 

GERMAN 

XIV,  60.  The  Classical  Period  of  German  Literature. 
Open  to  Graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:90 
Dr.  von  Noi 

LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 
40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9d0 
Professor  Moultozt 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
11.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Clark 
PHYSIOLOGY 
1, 2.  Introductory  Physiology. 

Dr.  Woblfsl 
Mr.  WnsoH 


*Name  of  tho  instmotor  to  be  annoanood  later, 
her,  1906,  toOotober,  1907. 


Professor  Hale  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  for  ipecial  work  from  Se^ten* 
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I.     THE  LEC5TURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT 

NoTB  1.— The  leetnrera  whoM  namea  are  printed  in  UaUe»  will  leetnre  onlj  to  centers  in  Chicago  and  immediate  rioinity. 
Thoee  whoee  names  are  printed  in  small  oapitai.8  will  take  an  occasional  enffageraent  away  from  Chicago,  bnt  are  not  free  for 
eirenit  work.    Thoee  whoee  names  are  in  CAPITALS  are  free  to  lecture  on  circoit. 

NoTB  2.— All  courses  annoanced  in  the  Leotnre-Stndy  Department  indade  a  aeries  of  six  lectures  unless  otherwise  stated. 


L     PmiiOSOPHT 
NATHANIEL  BUTLER.  AM.,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Profeesor 
of  Education. 

Topics  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
KATHERINE  ELIZABETH  DOPP,  PR.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Education. 

The  ETolntion  of  Industrial  and  Social  Institu- 
tions.—(Six  lecturers,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
on  the  fundamental  motives  and  means  involred.) 

in.     POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

TOYOKICHI  ITENAGA,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lee- 
turer  in  Political  Science. 

Progress  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East 
Japan ;  Her  People,  History,  and  Institutions. 
Abthub  ^uobhb  Bsstob,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science. 
The  American  Republic. 
Studies  in  American  Diplomacy. 

IV.     HISTORY 

Bknjaxik  Tkrrt,  Ph.D.p  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediss- 
▼al  and  English  History. 

The  Interpretation  of  History. 

Baron  and  King— the  ETolntion  of  a  Typical 
European  Monarchy  (twelve  lectures.) 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution* 

The  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

EDWIN  B.  SPARKS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American 
History. 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation  (Part  I,  illustrat- 
ing the  period  1763-1800). 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation  (Part  II,  illus- 
trating the  period  1800-1860). 

Nora.— If  deaired,  lantern  slides  iUastrating  historic  per- 
sons and  places,  facsimiles,  etc.,  can  be  used  in  certain  class 
meetings  of  the  two  courses  above. 

Plain  Talks  on  American  History. 

NoTK.— This  course  is  intended  to  follow  the  two  courses 
named  above,  and  cannot  be  given  in  any  other  order.  Lan- 
tern slides  will  be  ased  in  certain  of  these  lectares  if  desired. 


The  Old  Northwest  Territory. 
The  First  Lady  in  the  Land. 
Nora.— This  oonrse  is  dedgned  especially  for  women's  dabs. 

V.     mSTORT  OP  ART 

W.  M.  R.  Frehoh,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Art,  and  Director 
of  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago. 

The  QuaUties  upon  Which  the  MeHto  of  a  Work 
of  Art  Depend. 

NoTB.~Illiistrat6d  with  sketches  in  black-and-white  and 
colors  and  stereopticon  views. 

Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History. 

The  Florentine  School  of  Painting. 

Italian  Schools  of  Painting  Other  than  the  Flor- 
entine (illustrated). 

Christian  Architecture  (illustrated). 

NoTB.— Bach  of  the  above  courses  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  stereoptioon  views. 

Gbobqb  Breed  Zuo,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Historic  Periods  of  Mural  Decoration  (illustrated). 
Renaissance  and  Modem  Painting  (illustrated). 

VI.     SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,Ph.B.,D.B.,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society  (Six  or 
twelve  lectures). 

Art  and  Life. 

NOTB.— By  special  arrangement  this  coarse  may  be  illus- 
trated. 

Work  and  Wealth. 

The  Twentieth-Century  City. 

American  Municipal  Progress  (illustrated.) 

The  Science  and  Art  of  City  Making  (illustrated). 

Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Soci- 
ology. 

Human  Partnerships :  Their  Personal  and  Social 
Function. 
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The  Ethics  of  Industry. 

Studies  in  Social  Bios^raphj. 

Social  Tendencies  of  Modern  Industrialism. 

Philanthropic  and  Social  Service. 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology. 

European  Capitals  and  Their  Social  Significance 
(Part  I,  illustrated). 

European  Capitals  and  Their  Social  Significance 
(Part  II,  illustrated). 

NoTS.— An  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  itereopticon 
Tiewt  is  nted  in  illnitratinc  thevp  two  courses  on  Boropean 
CapiUls. 

IRA  W.  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology. 
Work  and  Life. 
Social  Welfare. 
Social  Life  and  Education. 
Elements  of  Sociology. 

George  A,  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

Native  Tribes  of  North  America  (six  or  twelve 
illustrated  lectures). 
Edward  A.  Steiner,  Lecturer  in  Slavic  History,  and 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  Iowa  College. 
The  Slavic  World. 

Note.— In  making  en^gements  for  Professor  Steiner, 
6rinnell«  Iowa,  is  reckoned  as  the  center  of  the  zone. 

Jane  Addams,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
Methods  of  Social  Progress. 
XUI.     ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBATURES 
George  Cartrr  Howland,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Italian  Philology. 
Dante  (illustrated). 

Studies  in  the  Italian  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

XV.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
William  D.  MacClintook,  A Jd.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 
The  Comic  Spirit. 
Henrik  Isben  and  His  Dramas. 

NATHANIEL   BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Education. 
Studies  in  English  Literature  (Part  I). 
Studies  in  English  Literature  (Part  II). 
Studies  in  American  Literature. 


RICHARD  BURTON,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer 
in  English  Literature. 
The  Modem  Norel. 
The  English  Drama. 
American  Literature. 
Modern  Masters  of  Literature. 
Dickens. 

NoTB.~ATalUble  for  six  weekt  onlj,  beginnioff  NoTember 
12, 1906. 

Albert  Habbis  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Literature. 

Folk-Poetry :  Ballads  and  Epics. 

Shakespearean  Tragedy:  A  Course  of  Lecture 
Readings. 

Talks  on  English  Grammar. 

S.  H.  Clabk,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking. 
Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art. 

The  Spiritual  Element  in  Tragedy  (Part  I). 
The  Spiritual  Element  in  Tragedy  (Part  II). 

J.  Q.  CARTER  TROOP,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  Literature. 
Great    Noyelists    of    the    Nineteenth   Centary 
(twelve  lectures). 

NoTB.— Aqj  six  of  these  lectures  may  be  ehosea  to  form  a 
short  coarse  of  lecture  studies.  The  introductory  lecture  is 
resenred  for  the  afternoon  study-class. 

Great  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(twelve  lectures). 

Note.— Any  six  of  these  lectures  may  be  chosen  to  form  a 
short  course  of  lecture  studies.  The  introductory  lecture  is 
reserred  for  the  afternoon  class. 

Shakespeare  :  Studies  in  the  Greater  Comedies 
and  Tragedies  (twelve  lectures). 

NoTB.— Any  six  of  these  lectures  may  be  chosen  to  form  a 
short  course  of  lecture  studies.  The  introductory  lecture  is 
reserved  for  the  afternoon  class. 

American  Literature:  The  Renaissance  of  New 
England. 

NoTB.— This  course  of  lecture  studies  deals  with  that  period 
of  the  new  intellectual  life,  or  Benaissanoe,  of  New  Enffland, 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  the  Tiotoriaa 
era. 

Masterpieces  in  Comedy:  Studies  in  the  Comic 
Muse  (seven  lectures). 

NoTB— Any  six  of  these  lectures  may  be  chosen  to  form  a 
short  course  of  lecture  studies. 
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Jambs  Wbbbb  Link,  A.6.,  Instructor  in  English. 
The  History  of  the  Rni\\M\i  Noyel. 
Glimpses  of  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction. 

Pebot  Holmbs  BoTifTON,  Aid.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Arthorian  Knights. 
American  Life  in  American  Letters. 

Jenkin  Llotd  Jones,  Lecturer  in  Literature. 
The  Earlier  Prophets  of  English  Literature. 
Prophets  of  Modem  Literature. 
Interpretative  Readings.—  Note  :  A  series  of  six 
or  twelve  readings  from  modern  poets. 

HORACE  SPENCER  FISKE,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in 
English  Literature. 

Thought  and  Imagination  in  Shakspere  (First 
Series). 

Thought  and  Imagination  in  Shakspere  (Second 
Series). 

Modem  English  Poetry. 

American  Literature. 

English  Romantic  Poetry. 

XVI.     OENEBAL  LITBBATUBE 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Liter- 
ary Theory  and  Interpretation,  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  General  Literature. 

The  New  Study  of  Literature. 

Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 

The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare  (First  Series). 

The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare  (Second  Series). 

Shakespeare's  **  Tempest"  with  Companion 
Studies. 

William  Morris  as  the  English  Homer. 

Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 

Studies  in  Milton's  *' Paradise  Lost." 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 

Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences  (A  Series 
of  twelve  Recitals  and  Lectures  Alternately). 

Note.— Accompanied  with  a  book  of  illnstrations. 

Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences  (A  Six- 
Lecture  Course), 

Ancient  Comedy  for  English  Audiences. 

NoTS.— Accompanied  with  a  book  of  iUostrations. 

Masterpieces  of  Biblical  Literature. 

NoTB.— This  course  should  be  accompanied  with  a  book  of 
illustrations  of  the  same  title  in  the  **Modem  Reader's  Bible" 
series. 

Literary  Reading  as  a  Means  of  Biblical  Study. 
Wisdom  Literature;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Bible. 
Biblical  Lyrics. 
Biblical  Literature  of  Prophecy. 


NATHANIEL  I.  RUBINKAM,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
General  Literature. 

Shakespeare's  Roman  Historical  Dramas  and 
Italian  Dramas. 

Shakespeare's  English  Historical  Dramas  (Part 
I). 

Shakespeare's  English  Historical  Dramas  (Part 
II). 

Shakespeare's  Use  of  the  Supernatural. 

Goethe's  **  Faust." 

The  Music- Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner  (twelve 
lectures). 

NoTB.— Any  six  of  these  lectures  may  be  chosen  to  form  a 
short  coarse.  The  purpose  of  this  coarse  of  lectures  is  the 
interpretation  of  these  dramas  with  special  reference  to  Tfag- 
ner*s  intellectual  development,  to  the  psychological  back- 
ground and  world  view  on  which  his  art  rests,  and  the 
thought-movements  of  the  age  in  which  his  creations  were 
produced. 

A  fuU  musical  accompaniment  by  a  competent  artist  for 
which  a  special  fee  is  charged  is  provided  for  this  course  of 
lectures. 

Robert  Browning's  Dramas. 
Masterpieces  of  World-Drama. 
The  DeTelopment  of  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

WILLIAM  NORMAN  GUTHRIE.  B.Lir.,  A.M.  Lee- 
turer  in  General  Literature. 

Studies  in  Comic  Literature. 

Poetry  and  Life. 

Contemporary  Poetic  Drama. 

Literature  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Eyolution. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedies. 

Note.— Mr.  Quthrie  is  available  for  lectures  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity  during  six  weeks  only,  beginning  January  1, 1907. 

Lewis  N.  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  General  Litera- 
ture. 

Great  NoTels  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Shakespeare:    Interpretatiye  Readings. 

Studies  in  Personality. 

Lyric  Poetry. 

Note.— In  making  engagements  for  Dr.  Chase,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  is  reckoned  as  the  center  of  the  lone. 

David  Beaton,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  General  Literature. 
Scotland  in  Song  and  Story. 
The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Life  as  Illustrated 
by  Modern  Poetry  and  Criticism. 
The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

XVIII.      ASTRONOMY 

F.  R  MouLTON,  Ph.D.,  FJI.A.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 
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Other  Worlds  than  Onrt  (illastrated). 

Nora.— These  lectoree  will  be  folly  illiiftrated  with  itoreop- 
tioon  lUdes  mmde  from  photocraphs  taken  at  all  the  treat 
obeerratoriet. 

XXI.     OSOLOOT 
Wallaob  W.  Atwood,  Ph.D^  Instructor  in  Physiog- 
raphy and  General  Geology. 

Physiography  of  the  Land  (Part  L  illustrated). 

Physiography  of  the  Land  (Part  II,  illustrated). 

Physiography  of  the  United  States. 

Mots.— Bach  of  the  above  oonrses  ia  illustrated  with  Ian- 
tern  slides,  and  by  ehalk-modelins  where  good  blackboards 
are  available.  Field  exenrsioos  from  the  leotnre  center  may 
be  arransed  for  if  desired. 

Scenic  Features  of  North  America  from  the  Physi- 
ographic Point  of  View  (illustrated). 

NOTB.— Ulostrated  with  lantern  slides,  and  by  chalk-model- 
ing when  food  blackboards  are  available. 

XXI  A.     GBOORAPHT 

J.  Paul  Goodk,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy. 

Our  Natural  Resources:  Their  Economic  Signifi- 
cance (Part  I,  illustrated). 

Our  Natural  Resources:  Their  Economic  Signifi- 
cance (Part  II,  illustrated). 

NoTB.~Bach  lecture  of  the  above  oonrses  is  iUnstrated 
with  a  fine  collection  of  hand-colored  stereoptioon  views. 
XXU.    ZOOLOGY 
Rbubbn  Mtboh  Stboh o,  Ph J).,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 
Birds  (a  course  of  six  illustrated  lectures). 
The  Theory  of  ETolution. 

XXVn.    BOTANY 
HsMBY    Chandler    Cowles,   Ph.D.,    Instructor   in 
Ecology. 
Plants  in  their  Enyironment  (illustrated). 
XXYin.    PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTEBIOLOGY 
NoRMAif  MacLeod  Harris,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Bac- 
teriology. 

Bacteria  and  Facts  Conceminsr  Them  (illus- 
trated). 

XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATUKE  AND  INTEBPRE- 
TATION 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Gen- 
eral Literature. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Literature.— (See  courses  an- 
nounced in  the  Department  of  General  Literature.) 
Ira  M.  Price,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

What  the  Monuments  Tell  Us  RelatiTe  to  the 
Old  Testament  (illustrated). 

NoTB.— This  coarse  will  be  folly  illastrated  by  stereoptioon 
slides  of  the  monoments. 


The  Forgotten  Empires  and  the  Old  Testament 
(illustrated). 
Tbbodors  G.  Soarbs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  HomileticB. 

Literary  Studies  in  Old  Testament  Masterpieces. 

Literary  Studies  in  Biblical  Masterpieces. 

From  Malachi  to  Matthew. 

Studies  in  the  Psalms. 
HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Proleaeor 
of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Studies  in  Early  Old  Testament  History. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Prophecy. 

Studies  In  the  Wisdom  Literature. 

Studies  in  the  Psalms. 

Israel  and  Judah. 

Book  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament 

Biblical  Apocalypses. 

The  Master  Writers  of  the  Bible. 
Edward  A.    Stbhtbr,   Professor  of  Applied  Chris- 
tianity, Iowa  College. 

Old  Prophets  and  New  Problems. 

NoTS.— In  makins  ensagements  for  Professor  Bteiner,  Orin- 
neil,  la.,  is  reckoned  as  the  center  of  the  sone. 

Charles  A.  Youno,  Ph.B.,  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  History. 
Old  Testament  Character  Studies. 
Book  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Studies  in  Prophetic  Literature. 
The  Literature  of  the  Bible. 

XLIL    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTEBPRfr 
TATION 

Shailer    Mathews,   A.M.,  DJ).,  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology. 

The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Social  Interpretations  of  Christianity  in  Conteffl- 
porary  Fiction. 
Social  Teachings  of  Jesus. 
The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Apostles. 
Thsodorb  Q.  Scares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hom- 
iletics. 
The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Paul. 
HERBERT  L.  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  the  AposUe  Paul. 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity. 
Book  Studies  in  the  New  Testament. 
Journeys  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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Jajcbs  Samuel  Kibtlbt,  A.Bm  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bib- 
lical Literature. 
The  Life  of  Christ 

XLV.    GHUBGH  HISTORY 
Willard  Brown  Thorp^  A^.,  D.B.,  Lecturer  in  Church 
History. 
Character  Studies  of  Representatiye  Men  (Part  I). 
Period  of  the  BeformatUm, 
Character  Studies  of  RepresentatiTe  Men  (Part  II). 
The  Puritan  Period  in  England, 

NoTB.— These  lectures  are  not  theolofflcal,  but  rather  dis- 
eossioiis  of  the  great  personalities  inflnendiiff  so  largely  the 
religioiis  and  politieal  movements  of  the  time.    If  desired* 


oonrses  can  be  arrang(*d  covering  the  period  preceding  the 
Reformation. 

MUSIC 
Lbster  Bartlbtt  Jonbs,  A.B.,  Director  of  Music. 
The  Elements  of  Song:  Their  Growth  and  Use. 
Music  and  Worship. 

NoTB.— Each  lecture  of  the  above  courses  ie  illustrated 
with  a  full  musical  programme. 

Glbnic  Diixard  Gunn,  Lecturer  in  Music. 
What  Music  Means  to  the  Musician. 
Great  Composers:  Their  Musical  Personalities. 

NoTB.— Bach  of  Mr.  Ghmn*s  oonrses  is  a  series  of  lecture 
recitals.  Bach  lecture  is  illustrated  on  the  piano  with  a  choice 
selection  of  the  productions  of  the  composers  studied. 


II.  THE  CORRESPONDENOE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT 

I.    PHILOBOPHT 


L 

Elementary  Psjrchology. 

Mj 
Dr.  Watbon 

2. 

Advanced  Psychology. 

Mj 
Dr.  MaoMillan 

3. 

Psychology  of  ReUgion. 

M 
Dr.  Ames 

4. 

Ethics. 

Mj 

AssooiATB  Pbofbbsor  Moorb 

AND  Dr.  Ashley 

5. 

Logic. 

Mj 
Dr.  Ashlbt 

6.  Greek  and  Medi«Tal  Philosophy.  Mj 

Profbssor  Tofts 

7.  Modem  Philosophy.  Mj 

Professor  Tuftb 

8.  Introduction  to  Kant  (informal).  Mj 

Professor  Tufts 

9.  Morements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Mj 

Professor  Titfts 

10.  Educational  Psychology.  Mj 
Associate  Professor  Moore  and  Dr.  Ashley 


11.  The  History  of  Education. 


Mj 
Dr.  Dopp 


12.  A  ComparatiTe  Study  of  the  School  Systems  of 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States.  Mj 

Professor  Butler 
^3.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education.  Mj 

Professor  Butler 
14.  Elementary  School  Methods.  Mj 

Dr.  Dopp 


15.  Social  Occupations   in   Elementary  Education 

Mj 
Dr.  Dopp 

16.  General  Course  in  Child-Study.  Mj 

Dr.  MacMillan 

SCHOOL  of  education 

17.  Froebel's  Educational  Ideals.  Mj 

Miss  Payne. 

18.  The  Training  ofChildren  (for  Mothers)  Mj 

Mrs.  Putnam 

II.  POLITICAL  BCONOMY 

1.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  3  M 

Assistant  Professor  Cummings 

2.  Banking. 

A.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking,  M 

'*'B.  Practical  Banking.  Mj 

Mr.  Morris 

Mj 
Mr.  Morris 

t4.  Outlines  of  Public  Finance.  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Cummings 
5.  Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping  (informal).  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Cummings 
16.  The  Labor  Movement  (informal).  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Cummings 

7.  Socialism  (informal).  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Howerth 

III.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Civil  Goyernment  in  the  United  States.  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam 


3.  Principles  of  Commercial  L^aw. 


^BegistratioiiB  aooeptad  after  October  1,  1906. 


t  Not  given  during  190fr-7. 
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2.  Political  Parties.  Mj 

Absistaut  Pbofkssor  Mebbiam 

3.  Comparatiye  Politics. 

A.  Comparative  National  Oovemment  Mj 

*B.  State  Qovemments  in  the  United  States,     Mj 
C.  Municipal  Oovemment  Mj 

Assistant  Pbopbssob  Mebrlam 

4.  Elements  of  International  Law.  Mj 

Mb.  Hatton 

rv.    HISTORY 
ACADEMY 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Death  of  Constantine 
<337  A.  D.). 

A.  Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  146  B.  C.      Mj 

B.  Roman  History  to  337  A,  D,  Mj 

Miss  Knox 

COLLEGE 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Fall  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  Mj 

Miss  Knox 

3.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander.     Mj 

Miss  Knox 

4.  History    of   Ens^land  to  the  Accession  of  the 
Tadors.  Mj 

Miss  Knox 

5.  England  from  Henry  VII  to  the  Present  Time. 

Mj 
Miss  Knox 

6.  Outline  History  of  .Mediaeyal  Europe  (350-1500). 

Mj 
Miss  Knox 

7.  Outline  History  of  Modern  Europe  (1517-1825). 

Mj 
Miss  Knox 

8.  Europe  from  1517  to  1648.  Mj 

Miss  Knox 

9.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  Napoleon. 

Mj 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Thompson 

10.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1815-1900). 

Mj 
i>B.  Wabben 

11.  Outline  History  of  Civilization.  DMj 

Db.  Wbbgbland 

12.  Chief  Features  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mj 

Db.  Wbbgeland 

•  Not  ffiven  darioff  1906-7. 


13.  Outline  History  of  the  United  SUtes  from  Colo- 
nization to  the  Present  Time.  Mj 

Miss  Knox 

14.  Colonial  Period  (1492-1763). 

A.  Discovery  and  Colonization,  M 

B.  Colonial  Institutions  and  History  M 

Db.  Wabeev 

15.  The  Formation  of  the  Nation  (176a-1789). 

A.  The  American  Bevolution  (neSr-lTSa)        M 

B.  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  (1783- 
1789).  M 

Db.  Wabben 

16.  The  Growth  of  the  Nation  (178&-186L). 

A.  Foreign  Politics  and   National  Expansion 
(1789^1829).  M 

B.  The  Strife  of  Sections  (182^-1861).  M 

Db.  Wabbeh 

17.  Consolidation  and  Expansion  (1861-1904). 

A.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  M 

B.  Political  and  Economic  Centralization.   The 
Nation  as  a  World  Power,  M 

Db.  Wabben 

18.  Social  Life  in  American  Colonies.  M 

Associate  Pbofessob  Shepabdson 

19.  Problems  of  the  Civil  War  and  the   Recon- 
struction Period.  Hi 

Associate  Pbofessob  Shepaedson 

20.  The  Reconstruction  of  the  Federal  Union  (1863- 
1875).  Mj 

Pbofessob  Spabkb 

21.  History  for  Primary  Grades.  Mj 

Associate  Pbofessob  Riob 

22.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History.        Mj 

Associate  Pbofessob  Rici 

VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTfiBOPOLOGY 

1.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  Mj 

Db.  MacLeav 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  Mj 

Db.MaoLbak 

3.  Elements  of  Industrial  History.  Mj 

Db.MacIiBak 

4.  Social  Debtor  Classes.  Mj 

Db.  MacLbait 

5.  A  Study  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Mj 

Pbofessob  Henderson 

Mj 
Pbofessob  Hendkbsou 


6.  The  Family. 
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7.  The  Structure  of  Society  (informal).  Mj 

Pbofessor  Zueblin 

8.  Contemporary  American  Society  (informal).     Mj 

Pbofbssor  Vincent 

9.  Urban  Life  in  the  United  SUtet  (informal).      Mj 

Professor  Vincent 

10.  General  Anthropology.  Mj 

AssooiATB  Professor  Starr 

IL  Origin  of  Social  Inatitntions  (informal).  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 

12.  PrimitiTe  Social  Control  (informal).  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 

YI  A.    HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Honae  SaniUtion.  '  Mj 

Professor  Talbot 

2.  Foods  and  Dietaries.  Mj 

Professor  Talbot 

3.  Administration  of  the  House.  Mj 

Professor  Talbot 

4.  The  Organisation  of  the  Retail  Market.  Mj 

Miss  Breckinridoe 
*6.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth.  Mj 

Miss  Breckinridoe 

16.  The  State  in  Relation  to  the  Household.  Mj 

Miss  Breckinridge 
7.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 

Vn.    COMPARATIYE  RELIGION 

1.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion.  Mj 

Dr.  Conard 

2.  The  Religion  of  UnciTilized  Peoples.  Mj 

Dr.  Conard 

3.  ComparatiTe  Theology:  The  Idea  of  God.       Mj 

Dr.  Conard 

Vni.    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBATURES 

and 

xi.i.    old  tb8tambnt  lztkbatubx  and  intbbpbbtation 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

2.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

3.  Exodus  a^d  Hebrew  Grammar.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

4.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  MalachL  M 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 


5.  Elementary  Arabic.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

6.  Elementary  Assyrian.  M 

Professor  Berrt 

7.  Intermediate  Assyrian.  M 

Professor  Berrt 

8.  Elementary  Egyptian.  Mj 

Professor  Breasted 

9.  Outline  of  Hebrew  History.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Mj 

Professor  Price 

11.  Old  Testament  Prophecy.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

12.  Old  Testament  Worship.  Mj 

Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith 

Mj 
Mr.  Mode 


(13.  Isaiah  and  His  Times. 


*  Registrations  accepted  after  October  1, 1906. 
t  Registrations  accepted  after  April  1. 1907. 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GRBBK 

AND 
XLn.   HEW  TB8TAMBMT  LrTBBATUBB  AND  INTBBPKBTATIOM 

1.  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  Mj 

Dr.  Bailey 

2.  Intermediate  New  Testament  Greek.  Mj 

Dr.  Bailet 

3.  Advanced  New  Testament  Greek.  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw 

4.  Introduction  to  New  Testament  History.       Mj 

Professor  Mathews 

5.  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

A.  Lift  of  the  Apostle  Paul^  and  Introduction 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Mj 

B.  Introduction  to  the  Qospel,  Acts,  and  General 
Epistles.  Mj 

Professor  Burton  and  Dr.  Bailet 

6.  The  Gospel  of  John.  M 

Dr.  Bailey 

7.  Constructiye  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ       Mj 

Dr.  Bailey 

8.  Life  of  Christ  in  Connection  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  M 

Dr.  Bailey 

9.  Research  Course  in  the  Life  of  Christ  M 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw 
10.  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.  Mj 

Professor  Mathews 


tRegiBtration  accepted  after  January  I«  1907. 
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11.  The  Mestianic  Hope  in  the  New  Teetament  Mj 

Pbofessor  Mathewb 

12.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  based  on  Acts. 

M 
Db.  Bailbt 
13.  Quotations  from   the    Old   Testament  in   the 
Gospels.  M 

Pbofbssob  Bubton  akd  Db.  Bailby 

X.    8AN8KBIT  AND  INDO-EUBOFBAN  COMPARATIYE 
PHILOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Buck  aivd  Db.  Meteb 
*2.  Elementary  Russian,  A  and  B.  DMj 

Mb.  Habpbb 

XI.    THB  GBBBK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURB 
ACADEMY 

L  Elementary  Greek,  A  and  B.  DMj 

AssisTAivT  Pbofessob  Bboitsom 

2.  Xenophon:  «'  Anabasis/'  A  and  B.  DMj 

AssisTAHT  Pbofbssob  Bbonbon 

3.  Homer:  «« Iliad/*  A  and  B.  DMj 

Mb.  JOHNSTOir 

college 

4.  Plato:  *'Apology"  and  «'Crito."  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Miseneb 
6.  Homer:  <*  Odyssey."    Books  v-xiii.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Misbiteb 

6.  Herodotus:  "Historiac."    Books  vi  and  vii.  Mj 

Mb.  Beeson  and  Mbs.  Bbbson 

7.  AdTsnced  Prose  Composition.  Mj 

Db.  Bonnbb 

8.  Demosthenes:  "  Philippics,"  and  Lysias.         Mj 

Mb.  Bbbson  and  Mbs.  Beeson 

9.  Demosthenes:  ''De  Corona.*'  Mj 

Mb.  Bebson  and  Mbs.  Bbbson 

10.  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Drama.  Mj 

Pbofbssob  Miseneb 

XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
AOADBMT 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  DMj 

Miss  Pbllbtt 

2.  Caesar:  «'  De  BeUo  Galileo,"  A,  B,  and  C.    2%Ui 

Miss  Pellbtt 

3.  Viri  Romae.  M 

Miss  Pellbtt 


4.  Nepos.  M 

Miss  Pblleti 

6.  Cicero:  "Orationes,"  A  and  B.  DMj 

Miss  Psllett 

6.  Virgil:  <«  JEneid,"  A  and  B.  DMj 

Miss  Pellett 

7.  Selections  from  Roman  Writers.  Mj 

Miss  Pellett 

8.  Prose  Composition  Based  on  Caesar.  M 

Miss  Pellett 

9.  Prose  Composition  Based  on  Cicero.  M 

Miss  Pellett 

college 

10.  Cicero:   '« De  Senectute."  M 

Miss  Pellett 

11.  Terence:  <«Phormlo."  M 

Mb.  Bbeson  and  Mbs.  Bebbon 

12.  LiTy.  Mj 

Mb.  Bebson  and  Mbs.  Bbeson 
la  Horace:   «' Odes,"  Books  I-III.  Mj 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Millbb 

14.  AdTanced  Prose  Composition.  Mj 

Db.  Bonnbb 

15.  Tadtns:   **AgricoU"  and  '«GermanU."      Mj 

Pbofbssob  Chablbs  Chandler 


16.  Grid. 


Mi 


^RegistrationB  accepted  after  October  1, 1906. 


Associate  Pbofbssob  Miller 

17.  Cicero:    *' Epistnlae."  Ifj 

Pbofbssob  Ghablbs  Chandler 

18.  Horace:   <* Satires"  and  **EptsUes."  Mj 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Miller 

19.  Horace  and  Persius:   **Satires."  lij 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Millk 

20.  Topical  Studies  in  the  Works  of  Virfi:il.      Mj 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Miller 

21.  Roman  Belief  with  Reference  to  the  Soul  and 
the  Life  after  Death.  Ifj 

Associate  Pbofessob  Miller 

22.  The  Latin  SnbJnnctiTe.  Mj 

Miss  Pellbtt 

23.  Training  Course  for  Teachers.  Mj 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Miller 

Xin.    ROMANCE  LANQUAGBS  AND  LITERATURES 

1.  Elementary  French,  A  and  B.  DMj 

Db.  Nbff 

2.  Intermediate  French.  VJ 

Db-Neff 
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3.  AdTanced  French.  Mj 

Mr.  David  and  Mb.  Baboock 

4.  French  Reading,  A  and  B.  DMj 

Mb.  David  and  Mb.  Baboook 

5.  Advanced  French  Reading,  A  and  B.  DMj 

Mb.  David  aivd  Mr.  Baboock 

6.  Molidre  and  the  French  Comedy  in  the  17th  and 
i8th  Centnriee.  Mj 

Mb.  David  and  Mb.  Patbt 

7.  Readings  in  Old  French  Literature.  Mj 

Associate  Pbofbssob  JxNKiifs 

8.  Elementary  Spanish.  Mj 

Miss  Ehkb 

9.  Modem  Spanish  Novels  and  Dramas.  Mj 

Miss  Enkb 
*10.  Spanish  Prose  Composition.  Mj 

Miss  Enks 
*U.  ««Don  Quixote."  Mj 

M188  Enkb 
12.  Old  Spanish  Readings.  Mj 

AssociATK  Propbssob  Pibtsch 
la  Elementary  lUlian.  Mj 

Db.  CiPBiAin 
II.  Advanced  ItaUan.  Mj 

Db.  Cipbiani 

XIV.    GEBMANIC  LANQUAQES  AND  LITfiBATURES 

1.  Elementary  German,  A  and  B.  DMj 

Db.  von  NoA 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Mj 

Mb.  Qbonow 
S.  Review  of  Elementary  German  Grammar  and 
Syntax.  Mj 

MIS8  KUEFPNEB 

4.  Intermediate  Prose  Composition.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Kebn 

5.  German  Idioms  and  Synonyms.  Mj 

Mb.  Qbonow 

6.  Scientific  German.  Mj 

Db.  von  No4 

7.  Modem  German  Dramas.  Mj 

Db.  von  N06 

8.  The  German  Short  Story.  Mj 

Db.  Von  Klbnzb 

9.  Deutsche  Aufofttze  und  StilObungen.  Mj 

Db.  Schub 


10.  Outline  Study  of  German  Literature.    A  and  B. 

Mj 
Db.  Von  Klbnzb 

11.  Goethe's  Lyric  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  His 
Life.  Mj 

Db.  Von  Klenze 

12.  Gothic.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbopbssob  Wood 

13.  Old  High  German.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wood 

XV.    TH£  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LTTEBATUBE, 
AND  RHETORIC 


elbmentabt 
1.  English  Grammar. 


Mj 
Db.Mab8H 

ACADBMT 

2.  Preparatory  English  Composition.  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 

3.  Preparatory  English  Literature.  Mj 

Mbs.  Moobe  and  Miss  Cbandall 

oollbob 

4.  EnglUh,  L  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 

5.  English*  IH.  Mj 

Mbs.  Flint 

6.  English,  IV.  Mj 

Mbs.  Flint 

7.  English,  V.  Mj 

Mbs.  Flint 

8.  The  Development  of  English  Literature.       Mj 

Mbs.  Moobb  and  Miss  Qbandall 

9.  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature.  DMj 

Mbs.  Moobb  and  Miss  Cbandall 
flO.  An  Introduction  to  American  Literature.        Mj 

Mb.  Boynton 

11.  Shakespeare:   Typical  Plays.  Mj 

Assooiatb  Pbopbssob  Tboop 

12.  English  Literature  from  1557  to  1642.  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 

13.  English    Literature   from    1642   to    1744   (The 
Classical  Period).  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 

14.  English  Literature  from  1744  to  1798.  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 

15.  English  Literature  from  1798  to  1832.  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 


*Regi8tratioD8  accepted  after  Janaaiy  1, 1907. 


fReffUtration  accepted  after  October  1, 1906. 
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16.  English  Literature  from  1832  to  x8^.  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh 

17.  Studies  in  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning. 


M 


M188  Radford 

18.  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Tennyson.  M 

M188  Radford 

19.  English  NorelisU  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj 
AssociATB  Professor  Troop 

20.  English  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj 
Absociats  Professor  Troop 

21.  American  Literature:    *'The  Renaissance   of 
New  England.'*  Mj 

Assooiatb  Professor  Troop 

22.  Modem  Realistic  Fiction.  Mj 

Miss  Radford 

23.  The   Short  Story  in   English   and    American 
Literature.  Mj 

Dr.  Marsh 

24.  Elementary  Old  English.  Mj 

Dr.  Marsh 

25.  AdTanced  Old  English:  '*  Beowulf."  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Blackburn 

26.  AdTanced  Old  English.—  Cynewulf *8  Works. 


4.  Plane  Trigonometry  by  the  Laboratory  Method. 

Mj 

AssisTAiiT  Professor  Dicksou 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Ifj 
AssiSTAif T  Professor  Hoover 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry  (informal).  M 
Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

7.  College  Algebra.  Mj 
AssiBTAirr  Professor  Hoover 

8.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

9.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  (informal).  Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

10.  Calculus  (Culture  Ck>ur8e).  Mj 
Assistant  Professor  Slauoht 

11.  Calculus.  ^     DMj 
Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

12.  AdTanced  Calculus  (informal).  Dlfj 
Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

la  Analytical  Mechanics.  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

14.  Elements  of  Theories   of  Probability  and  of 
Least  Squares.  Mj 

Professor  Myebs 

15.  The  Theory  of  Errors.  Mj 
Mj                                                              Professor  Myebs 


Associate  Professor  Blaokhurn  le.  Advanced  Theory  of  Equations  (informal). 


'  XYI.    GENERAL  LirERATQRE 

1.  German  Literature  (in  English)  Mj 

Dr.  Von  Nob 

2.  Milton  and  Dante.  Mj 

Associate  Professor  Troop 


3.  Studies  in  Recent  Drama. 


Mj 
Miss  Radford 


XVII.    MATHEMATICS 
ACADEMY 

1.  Elementary  Algebra,  A  and  B.  DMj 

Assistant  Profbs^r  Hoover 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  A  and  6.  DMj 

Assistant  Professor  Hoover 

a  Solid  Geometry.  Mj 

Assistant  Professor  Hoover 


DMi 
Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

17.  Differential  Equations  (informal).  DMj 

Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

18.  ProjectiTe  Geometry  (informal).  Mj 

Professor  Moobb 

graduate 

19.  History  of  the  Science  of  Mathematics.         Bij 

Professor  Myebs 

20.  History  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics.  Mj 

Professor  Myebs 

21.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry  (informal).  DMj 

Assistant  Professor  Hooveb 

22.  Differential  Equations  (informal).  DMj 

Assistant  Professor  Hoovbb 
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28.  Spherical  HanHoiiics. 
24.  AnalysU  (informal). 


Mi 
Professor  Mtrrs 

4Mj 
Professor  Moors 


25.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

Mi 
Professor  Moore 

26.  Elliptic  Functions  (informal).  DMi 

Professor  Moorb 


27.  Algebra  (informal). 

28.  Numbers  (informal). 


DMi 
Professor  Moore 

DMi 
Professor  Moore 


school  of  education 

29.  ReTiew  Course  in  Mathematics  for  the  Elemen- 
tary SchooL  Mi 

Professor  Mtxrs 

90.  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics  of  the  Elementary 
Schools.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 

3L  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.     Mi 

Professor  Myers 

32.  The  Psychology  of  Number.  Mi 

Professor  Myers  ' 

33.  The  Mathematics  of  History,  Geography, 
Nature-Study,  and  ConstructiTe  Work,  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 

34.  Mathematics  for  Teachers  of  Handicraft       Mi 

Professor  Myers 

35.  Astronomy  for  High-School  Teachers.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 

36.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  with  Sur- 
veyor's Tape  and  Extemporized  Apparatus.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 

37.  Surveying  and  Plane  Trigonometry  Taught 
Simultaneously.  Mj  or  DMi 

Professor  Myers 

38.  The  Teaching  of  College  Algebra,  Trigonom- 
etry, and  Analytics.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. Mi 

Professor  Myers 
20.  History  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 


19.  History  of  the  Science  of  Mathematics.        Mi 

Professor  Myers 

2.  History  of  Astronomy.  Mi 

Professor  Myers 

XVin.    ASTRONOMY 

1.  Elementary  Astronomy.  Mi 

Assistant  Professor  Moultom 

2.  The  History  of  Astronomy.  Mj 

Professor  Myers 

35.  Astronomy  for  High-School  Teachers.  Mj 

Professor  Myers 

4.  Analytical  Mechanics  (informal).  Mj 

AssisTAifT  Professor  Moulton 

5.  Advanced  Analytical  Mechanics  (informal).    Mi 

AssisTAHT  Professor  Laves 
OR  AssiSTAifT  Professor  Moulton 

6.  Celestial  Mechanics.  Mi 

Assistant  Professor  Laves  or 
Assistant  Professor  Mouuton 


XTX.    PHT8IC8 
1.  Elementary  Physics,  A  and  B. 


DMi 
Dr.  Hobrs 
XX.    CHEMISTBY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Sequel  to  High 

School  Chemistry)  A  and  B.        DMi 
Professor  Alexander  Smith  and  Mr.  Carson 

2.  QualiUtive  Analysis,  A,  B,  and  C.  3  Mi 

Dr.  Jones 
XXI.    GEOLOGY 

1.  Physiography.  Mi 

Dr.  Calhoun 

2.  General  Geology.  Mi 

Mr.  Meinzer 


3.  Economic  Geology. 

XXIA.    GEOGRAPHY 
1.  General  Geography. 


Mi 
Mr  £mmon8 


Mi 

Mr.  Barrows 

2.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 

Mi 
Mr.  Barrows 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY 
1.  General  Biology. 


Mi 


Associate  Professor  Lillie 
AND  Mr.  Shelford 
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2.  General  Morphology  of  the  Invertebrates.     DMj 

ASBISTAlfT  PrOTBSSOB  GhILD  AlCD 

Mb.  Shelfobd 

3.  General  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrates.  Mj 

Pbofkbsob  Williston 


4.  Studies  of  Birds. 

5.  Mammalian  Anatomy. 


Mi 
Dr.  Strong 

Mi 
Pbofessob  Williston 


XXin.    ANATOMY 
1.  Methods  in  Animal  Histology. 

XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY 
1.  Elementary  Physiology. 


Mi 
Db.  Rbvell 


Mi 
Db.  Quthbib 


2.  General  and  Special  Physiology. 

A,B,  andC.    3  Mi 
Db.  Outhbie 

XXVII.    BOTANY 

1.  General  Morphology  of  the  Algae  and  Fungi. 

Mi 
Db.  Ghambeblain 

2.  General   Morphology  of  the    Bryophytes    and 

Pteridophytes.  Mi 

Db.  Chambbblain 

3.  General  Morphology  of  the  Gymnosperms  and 

Angiosperms.  Mi 

Db.  Chambeblain 

4.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology.  Mi 

Pbofessob  Babnbs  and  Db.  MoCallum 


5.  Elementary  Plant  Ecology. 

Mi 
Db.  Howe 

6.  Laboratory  Ecology. 

Mi 
Db.  Howe 

7.  Field  Ecology. 

Mi 
Db.  Cowles 

8.  Elementary  Forestry. 

Mi 
Db.  Howe 

9.  Elementary  Plant  Anatomy. 

Mi 
Db.  Land 

10.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. 

Mi 
Db.  Land 

XXVUI.    PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 
AOADEMir 

1.  General  Bacteriology  and  the  Relation  of  Bac- 


teria Yeasts  and  Molds  to  the  Honsehold,  Dairy  In- 
dustries, and  Agriculture.  Mj 

Mb.  Hbinemanh 

COLLEGE 

2.  Bacteriological  Methods.  Mj 

Mb.  Heinbmank 

3.  AdTanced  Bacteriology.  Mj 

Mb.  HbIN EMAlf!! 

XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTEBPRE 

TATION 

(See  vm,  sbmitio  lamouagbs  and  litebatusbs) 

XLn.    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTEEPRB- 
TATION 

(See  IX,  BIBLICAL  AND  PATBI8TI0  OBHBK) 

XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

1.  Outline  Course  in  Systematic  Theology.         Mj 

AssisTAirr  Pbofessob  G.  B.  Smith 

2.  Christian  Ethics.  Mj 

Assistant  Pbofessob  G.  B.  Smith 

3.  Apologetics.  Mj 

AssisTAivT  Pbofessob  G.  B.  Smith 

4.  The  Theological  Significance  of  Leading  Move- 
ments  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.      DMj 

AssisTAKT  Pbofessob  Q.  B.  Smith 

XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY 

1.  OuUine  of  Church  History.  Mj 

Db.  Gates 

2.  Church    History  Prior   to   Constantine  (30^11 
A.  D.).  Mi 

Pbofessob  Hulbbbt 

3.  From  PrimitiTe  to  CathoUc  Christianity.        Mj 

Db.  Gates 

4.  The  Pro^stant  Reformation.  Mj 

Associate  Pbofessob  MoNCBOor 

XLVl.    HOMILETICS 

1.  The  Art  of  Preaching.  Mj 

Pbofessob  Soabes 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

1.  Technical  Methods  of  Library  Science.  Mi 

Miss  Robebtsoit 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
1.  The  Teaching  of  Natural  Science.  Mi 


Pbofessob  Jaokmak 


2.  Elementary  School  Work. 


Mi 


Mb.  Mbtbbs 
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DRAWINQ 
ACADEMY 

Machine  Drawing. 

1.  Freehand  Drawing, 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing, 

3.  Conatriictive  Drawing. 

4.  Machine  Details. 

5.  Gear  Construction, 

6.  Shop  Drawing. 


Mj 
Mj 
Mj 
Mj 
Mj 
Mj 
Mr.  Febson 


Architectural  Drawing:. 

1.  Freehand  Drawing.  Mj 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Mj 

3.  Consirtictive  Drawing,  Mj 

4.  Architectural  Details.    (In  preparation)  Mj 

5.  Architectural  Design.   (In  preparation)  Mj 

6.  Pictorial  Architecture.    (In  preparation)  Mj 

Mb.  Fbrson 
Descriptive  Geometry. 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Mj 

2.  Constructive  Drawing,  Mj 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Mj 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry  (continued).  Mj 


Mr.  Person 


D.  PerspectiTe. 

1.  ParaUel. 

2.  Angular. 

3.  Oblique, 

4.  Shadows. 


(In  preparation) 


5.  Reflections. 

6.  Aerial. 


WOOD-WORK 


1.  Joinery. 

2.  Wood-Turning. 

3.  Pattern-Making. 

4.  Cabinet-Making. 


Mb.  Febson 


Mj 
Mb.  Avbbt 

Mj 
Mb.  Avebt 

Mj 
Mb.  Avbbt 

Mj 
Mb.  Avbby 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT 

IB.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Mj 

Db.  Mabsh. 


2B.    HomileUcs. 


3B.  Elementary  Sociology. 


Mj 
Fbofessob  Johnson 

Mj 
Fbofessob  Hendebson 

4B.  Church  History  Prior  to  Constantino  (30-311 
A.D.).  Mj 

Fbofessob  Hulbebt 

5B.  Church  History.— The  Protestant  Reformation. 

Mj 
AssooiATE  Fbofessob  Moncbief 

6B.  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology.  Mj 

Assistant  Fbofessob  Q.  B.  Smith 

7B.  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  Mj 

Fbofessob  Mathews 


III.     THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

1.  For   Lecture-Study   Courses    see    Departments 

XLI,  XL.II,  and  XLV,  pp.  330,  331. 

2.  For  Correspondence-Study  Courses  see  Depart- 

ments XLI  to  XLV.  p.  338. 

3.  Courses  in  Reading  and  Library  Work. 
a)  Professional  Reading  Courses. 

1.  The  Historical  and  Literary  Origin  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

2.  Old  Testament  Prophecy. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of   the   Hebrew 
Psalter. 


OF  SACRED  LITERATURE 

4.  The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age. 

6.  The  Problems  Connected  with  the  Gk>spel 
of  John. 

7.  Christianity  and  Social  Problems. 

8.  The  Preparation  of  Sermons. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

10.  The  History  of  Israel. 

11.  The  Wisdom  Literature. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
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la  The  Post- Apostolic  Era. 

14.  The  Psychology  of  Religion  and  its  Bear- 
ing upon  Religious  Education. 

15.  The  Best  Book  for  the  Average  Minister 
Published  since  1903. 

h)  Elementary  Reading  Courses. 

1.  General  Course  in  Religious  Education,  1. 

2.  General  Course  in  Religious  Education,  2. 
e)  Elementary  Study  Courses. 

1.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Foreehadowings  of  the  Christ 


3.  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.      ^ 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages. 

5.  The  Social  and  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

6.  The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Priests. 

d)  Training  Courses  for  Sunday  School  Teachers. 
1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of 
Children. 
'  2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of 
Young  People  and  Adults. 
3.  The  Application  of  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy to  Sunday  School  Teaching. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS.  1905-6 


ABBRBV1ATI0N8.— AoAnmic  Bboobd.— In  the  statement  of  aeademio  record,  «.*  UnlTereity ;  c*  College ;  «.»  School ;  mi. 
.Seminary;  M.^High School ;  a.« Academy  ;  <n«<.* Institate  (or  Inatitation). 

Pbbiod  of  BisiDBifOB.— «sBealdent  diirin«r  Summer  Qnarter,  1905.--a>-iBetident  dnrinc  Antamn  Qnarter,  1906.— los  Resident 
dnrioff  Winter  Quarter,  1900.— ep— Beaident  dnrinc  Spring  Qnarter,  1906. 

t«  Graduate  stodente  stodyinff  abroad. 

Jn  the  Uit  <if  mOii^eU  foUowimg  Mc  ilcademie  record  Mc  pHneipal  Mubjed  is  ploced  Jlnt,  (/el.)  indicatet  "feUow"  in 
department. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 
I.    DOCTORS  OP  PHILOSOPHY  PURSUING  SPECIAL  COURSES 


NAME 

Acree,  Solomon  Farley,  s 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter,  a 
Bacon*  Raymond  Fauss,  • 

Bronk,  Isabelle,  s 

f^k,  Bmoe,  • 

Gray,  Charlee  Henry,  s 

Harris,  Mary  Belle,  a 

Jeffreys,  Elizabeth,  • 

Jones,  Florence  Nightingale,  s 

If oncreiff,  William  Franklin,  • 

Morris,  Wilson  Clark,  8p 

Mulfinger,  George  Abraham,  s 

No^  Adolph  Charles  Von,  $aw 
Owen,  William  Bishop,  s 

Robinson,  David  Moore,  • 

Talbot,  Marion.  8p 

Wildman,  Murray  Shipley,  • 

Wycsolkowska,  Anna,  w 
Tamaguchi,  Minocuke,  a  w 

MSN— 13 


S.B.  («.  < 


dbgrxb;  dept.  of  study 
'  T«xa$)  '96;  S.M.(/Hd.)  '97:  Ph.D.(«.  of 


HOME  ADDRESS 


o)  >B.    Cheiniatry,  Physics   '  '    Baltimore,  Md. 

S  B.  («.  mfChieaoo)  '97;  Ph.D.  {IHd.)  '08.    Geology       Chicago 
B.B.  (De  Povwtt.)  '99;  A.M.  {Pdd.)  '00;  Ph.D.  («.  of 


)'0i.   Chemistry, 


ijbid.)  ' 
.Physicf 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Ph.B.  {nUnoU  We9lepan  «.)  ^98;  Ph.D.  («.  of  CM- 
ecigo)  '00.    Romance 

&M.  (u,afIUinoU)  '94;  A.M.  (Harvardu,)  '96;  PhJ>.  ^  .        ... 

(«.orir{fifiaio(a)*99.    Pathology  Gnnnell,  la. 

L.B.  (H.ofMichiffany96i  L.M.  (DHd.)  '96;  Ph.D.  («.  _^. 

ofChica0o)'Oi.    English,  German  Chicago 

A3.  (BucfcneU  u,)  '94:  AJ£.  (Ihtd.)  '95;  Ph.D.  («.  of  -.       .  ,         ' 

Ckicoifo)  '00.    Latin,  Greek  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Ph3.(06erl{nc.)'96;Ph.D.(u.<irOMea^)'96.  Chem-  ^^. 

istry  CnicagO 

A.B.  iOberlin c )  '88:  A.M.  («.  of  Miehigan)  '91 ;  Ph.D.  ^^ . 

(«.  of  OUca^o) '03.    Romance  Chicago 

A.B.  (u  .(^ Na»htfiUey8»;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  •92;  Ph.M.  (i*.  «     .    „..,  «  ^ 

ofCMEcaao)'99;Ph.D.(/M(l.)*00.    Mathematics  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Vh.B,  (Mi.  Union) 'Oil  lLM.(IUinoUWeaewatiU.)'mi  VitAfu  P« 

Ph.D.  (Ibid,)  -OS;  Physics,  Mathematics,  Geology  J^®"*.  *^a. 

A.B.  (NortkweMiem  %,)  '85;  Ph.D.  (%,€f  Chieago)  "02.  ^,  . 

German  Chicago 

A.a  («.  of  C%ieago)  'OO;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,)  '05.    German  Chicago 

A,B,Jfi^i$onu,)  '87 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  'W.  GreeJc,  (^c^g^, 

A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '98;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,)  'Oi.    Greek, 


Latin 


Chicago 


A.B.  (Boston  u.) '80;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '82:  8.B.  (ifossac^u. 
§ett8  intt,  of  Technology)  '88;  LL.D.  (ComcU  c)  '04._.. 
Hoosehold  Administration.  Chicago 


Ph.B.  (Barlham  c)  '98;   Ph.D.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '04. 
Political  Boonomy 

Ph.D.  («.  of  Zurich)  '98.    Psychology 

A.B.:(2x>m6ardu.)'97;  A.M.  (Tale  u.)  '00;  PhJ).  (Tay- 
lor «.)  '00.    Anatomy,  Chemistry 

Women— 6 
343 


Fayette,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Total— 19 
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THE  OSADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

II.    STUDENTS  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

HOTB.— Stndontt  are  admitted  to  caadidacy  for  Ufbor  dogrooo  by  Toto  of  tho  facility  oa  apKO'fal  of  tke  thesia  labject  aadfaUlant 
of  other  coadttiona  under  the  regolatioaa. 

Where  the  name  of  the  itadent  appears  ia  the  liat  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  indicated,  it  wiU  be  ondentood  that  the  degret  wai 
oonfened  daring  the  academic  year. 


NAME 

Abbott,  Edith,  % 


deorbe;  dbpt.  ot  study  home  address 

A.B.  («.  af  Nebroika)  »01:  Ph.D.  (m.  of  Chicaoo)  »05.       ^        ,  _  ,       ,    ^,  . 
Politioal  EooDomy,  Political  Scienoe  Urand  iBland,  Neb. 

Abbott,  James  Francis  sp  a.B.  (Uland  Stanford  «.)  *».  Zoology  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anderson,  Anna  Cornelia,  sawsp    a.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  »oi;  A.M.  (ihid,)  Xtt.  English,  r«^;«Q«/^ 

Phyelcs,  Greek  CnicagO 

A.B.^  Pd.B.  (Michigan  8taU  Normal  o.)  W.    Hi.-       Qi^^g^ning,  Mich. 

Q.B.  iWaba9hc.)*9i;SMAu.tf  Chicago)  *(».    Chem-  «^  .. 
letry  reona 

A.B.  (KalamoMOo  c.)  VI :  A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  W;  A.M.  m^^i,^   rr^^ 
ilbid.)  XX).    LaUn,  Greek  Topeka,  Han. 

A.B.  iBowdoinc)  W;  A.M.  (Harvard  u,)  *».   Mathe-    r*ui^^„^ 
matios  OnicagO 

8.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  H» ;  8.M.  (Ibid.)  W.    Chemiatry     Chicago 

A.B.  (.VanderHlt  u.)  "U;  A.M.  (w.  of  Chicago)  *W.  j  o#.^^ff-,  TnH 

Mathematics  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Benedict,LauraEetelleWat8on,gati7  a.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  XX);  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '04.  Anthropol-  r%ui^.^ 

olgy,8oSc3ogy  Chicago 

8,B,  (^  of  Chicago)  *(^    Physios  Emporia,  Kan. 

A.B.  ( Vamar  c.)  W.    Chemistry  ^^ck  Island 

A.B.  (Hampden^idney  cj  'M;  A.M.  (TTcrt  Virginia  p.      x^^^.  Va 

«.)  '00;1ph.D.  («.  or  citeo^o)  •06.    Latin.  Greek  Rlce  Depot.  Va. 

A.B.  (Florida  AgricuUural  e.)  »W;  A.M.  («.  of  Chi-  j    ,      p^.      p,, 

caao)Xl6.    Mathematics  Lake  City,  Fla. 

A.B.  (u.o/CWavo) '06;  A.M.( JMd.)  MS.    PhUooophy  Macon,  Ga. 

A.B.  (German  iTaltecc.)   »98;  A.M.    (u,  of  Chicago)    r«i,;«««^ 
HJO.    Mathematics.  Astronomy  Ohicago 

A.B.  (Tr«itomj«w««c.)'w.  HUtory  (/cl.)  Chicago 

8.B.  («.  0/  Chicago)  *a2.  English  Niagara  Falls,  Can. 

^•^E&lifh^'"'^'''"'^  ^'  ^'^'  ^'*'  "^  ^'^"^^  "^  Oxford,  Ga. 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  ^90;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '95.    English  Savannah,  Ga. 

Brownlee.  Roy  Hutchinson,  $aw8p  A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  ^96.   Chemistry.  Physics  Chicago 

Bunts,  Alfred  Jackson,  8  s.B.  (MiUiqan c,)*m iTh,B.  («.  o/OWcewo)  •04;Ph.M.  p^jj^^^j  y^^ 

Carothers,  Ida  Eleanor,  a  8.B.  (u.  o/  Cfctcevo)  '04 ;  8.M.  (ibid.)  '06.   Botany        St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carson,  Charles  Macdonald,  aw  ap  a.B.  (Toronto  u,)  ^98.  Chemistry,  Physics  London,  Can. 

Carr,  Harvey,  8  s.B.  (w.o/CWorodo)  X)1;8.M.  r/Wd.)  »0B;  Ph.D.  («i.c/    a«.KJo   lr^^ 

Chicago) 'K,    £dacation.  Psychology  Amoia.  ina. 

Castro.  Matilde.  aw  sp  a.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.    Philosophy  (/«!.)  Chicago 

Chamberlin,  Rollin  Thomas,  aw  ap  s.b.  (u.  of  Chicago)  XJ8.  Geology  Chicago 

Chandler,  Elbert  Edwin,  awsp         a.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '91 ;   LL.D.  (i*.  pfMiehi-      riK:^.*,^ 

gan)*VS,    Chemistry.  Physics  Clucago 

A.B  (Central  e.)  '01;  A.B.  (OberUn  c)  X)2.    English. 


Andreas,  James  Mace,  aw  sp 
Ashman,  George  Cromwell,  s 
Axtell, Harold  Lucius,  sawsp 
Bass,  Willard  Streeter,  s 

Barnard.  Edith  Ethel,  8  aw  sp 
Bates.  William  Hunt,  8 


Blair,  William  Richards,  8  awsp 
Blunt,  Katharine.  8  aw  8p 
Bondurant,  Bernard  Camillus,  s 

Bdrger,  Robert  Lacey,  8 

Bradley.  William  Joseph,  g  a  to 
Breslich,  Ernest  Rudolph,  8 

Bretz,  Julian  Pleasant,  aw  sp 
Brookfield,  Mary  Palmierre,  8  w 
Brown,  Frank  Clyde.  8 

Brown.  Peter  Franklin,  8 


Clark,  Robert  Fry,  aw  sp 

Clark,  Zoura  Lane,  saw  sp 
Cresap,  Trella  Jane,  a  ic^  gp 
Crocker,  William,  saw  sp 

Cross,  Ethan  Allen,  g  a  u^  gp 
Craig,  Wallace,  g 


Semitics,  Sociology 

A.B.  («.  cf  Chicago)  '06.    English 

A.B.  (u.of/mnoii)'04.    English 

A.B.  (u.  of  lUinoU)  '02;   A.M.  (Ibid.)  *(».    Botany. 
Chemistry  (fel.) 

A.B.  (u.  of  IllinoiM)  '05.    English 

S.B.  (u.  of  lUinoit)  '98.    Zoology.  Philosophy 


Huntington,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Urbana 

Chicago 
Mt.  Vernon 
Chicago 
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NAMB  degree;  dbpt.  of  btudt  home  address 

Crowell,  Winifred  Gardner,  %  ph.B.  (w.  ofChieaoo)  'Oi;  Ph.M.  iibid,)  "OL  English    Barrin^ton,  N.  S. 

David,  Henri  Charles  Edouard,  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  XB;  A.M.  ilbid,)  '04.    Romance 

8  aw  sp 


Davis,  David  John,  a 

Davis,  Edith  Amy  Roberta,  aw  sp 
Davis,  John  Nicholas,  saw  sp 
Day,  Dudley  Watson,  a 
Day,  Edna  Daisy,  saw  sp 

Denis,  Willey, sawap 
Dey,  Mary  Helena,  • 
Dodd,  Walter  Farleigh,  s 

Donecker,  Franklin  Christian,  s 

Dresden,  Arnold,  w  sp 
Dubach,  Otto  Frederick,  s 

Edwards,  Flora  Morey,  a  w  sp 
Enke,  Ana  Jule,  aw  sp 
Escott,  Edward  Brind,  • 

Evans,  William  Lloyd,  s 

Farley,  Albert  Allison,  s  aw  sp 

Fay,  Agnes  La  Foy,  s 
Gamer,  Alfred  William,  saw 

Goettsch,  Charles,  sp 
Goettsch,  Henry  Max,  awsp 

Greenfield,  Le  Roy  Bethel,  • 

GriflOn,  Frank  Lozley,  saw 

Griffith,  Reginald  Harvey,  s 

Grimson,  Gudmunder,  s  aw 

Guittard,  Francis  Gevrier,  s 

Gumey,  Lawrence  Emery,  aw  sp 
Hall,  Robert  Anderson,  aw  sp 
Hamilton,  Ira  Calvert,  • 
Hamilton,  John  Bascom,  sp 


Chicago 


S.B.  (w.  of  Wisconnn)  *96;  Ph.D.  («.  ofChicaoo)  X)6. 


Patbology,  Phy Biology  Kacine,  Wis. 

lL.B,iu,<]fNewBrun9Ufick)'0i,    Greek,  Latin  (/ei.)     Frederickton,  Can. 
A.B.(Maryviiiee,)'m.  PhUoBophy  Wabasha,  Minn. 

8.B.  iu.cf  Chicago) "Oi;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  X)6.  Bacteriology  Chicago 
A.B..(«.,o/  MUhigan)  '9A:  8.M.  (/6td.)  *97.    Honse- 


.      of  MUhigan) 
hold  Administration  if  el.) 

A.B.  (Tulaneu,)  "99;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  *0e.    Chemistry 

A.B.  (McGill  tt.)  '00;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  "02.    Bomance 

A.B.  (Florida  StaUc)  "96;  S.B.  (John  B,  Stetton  «.) 
XU:  Ph.D.  («.  of  Chicago)  '05.  Polidoal  Science, 
Political  Economy 

A.B.  (Mt.  Union  c.)  *04;  S.M.  («.  <tf  Chicago)  'OS. 
Mathematics 

(tt.  of  Anuterdam)  XIS.    Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  (OUawa  «.)  '96;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96. 
Political  Science 

A.B.  (Beloit  e.)  '03.    English,  History 
Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chio<igo)  '06.    Romance,  (German 

(tt.  of  ChUago)  '96. 


S.B.(u.  of  Michigan)  '96;  SJ£, 

.  (0Wo5to/ctt.) '92;  8.M.  (/l><d.} 
Chic<Hfo)  '06.    Chemistry,  Physics 


8.B. 


athematics 

Ohio  State  u,)  '92;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  '96;  Ph.D.  (tt.< 


Chicago 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Simcoe,  Can. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago 
Amsterdam,  Holland 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Clinton  Junction,  Wis. 
La  Orange 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Columbus,  O. 


Ph.B.  (Bdoit  c.)  '96;  Ph.M.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '04. 
losophy 


Phi- 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  *0i;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  *06.    Chemistry 

S.B.  ( Aftsttstippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  e.)  '00.  f,  •^  -^^ 

History  Summit,  Miss. 


Chicago 
Peoria 


A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '01.    (German.  English. 

S.B.  (StaU  tt.  of  Iowa)  '99;^M.  (Ibid.)  XX).    Chemis- 
try (/el.) 

A.B.  (u.cfOklahomaym;  Ph.M.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  >06. 
English,  General  liiteratnre,  Philosophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05;  S,M.  (Ibid.)  '04.    Mathemat- 
ics, Astronomy  (fel.) 

A.M.  (Furman  tt.) ;  Ph.D.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '06.     En- 
gush,  (German 

A.B.  (u.of  North  Dakota)  '04;  A.U.(Ibid.)  '06.  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Political  Science  ( fel.) 


A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '01;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02. 
Political  Science,  English 


History, 


A.B.  (Colby  c.)  '99.    Physics,  Mathematics  (fel.) 
A.B.  (tt.  cf  Chicago)  '06.    Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  *00.    Political  Science,  History 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Weatherford,  Okla. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Austin,  Tex. 

MUton,  N.  D. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Holliston,  Mass. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Markle,  Ind. 


A.B.  (tt.  of  Texai)  02 ;  A.M.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '04. 
cal  Economy,  Latin,  Greek. 


Harding,  Adaline  Wright,  saw  sp    L.B.  (Fairmount  c.)  'Oi.   EnglUh 


Politi-  Edmonton,  Ky. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Hatton,  Augustus  Raymond,  saw     Ph.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '96.    Political  Science,  History 


B.  (1 

(/ei.; 


Chicago 


Hegner,  Robert  William,  sawsp 

Heinemann,  Paul  Oustav,  aw  sp 

Heinzelman,  Jacob  Harold,  sawsp  A.B.  (tt.  of  nUnoU)  '02.  German,  Romance 


Zoology, 


S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '08;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '04.     «^*^,.    j^^^^.     To 
Botany  Uecoran,  la. 

S.B.  (tt.o/(?hM:a^o)'04.    Pathology,  Physiology  ( fel.)  Chicago 

Peoria 
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Henninger,  John  Wesley,  awwp        s.B.  rjfcJr«kfr«e  c.)  *81 ;  8.M.  (/Md.)  *87.   Sociology,   ^^ 
Herndon,  Carrie  Putnam,  ava  %p       ph.  B.  {u,  of  Chicago)  *0i.   History  Chicago 

Heyd,  Jacob  William,  •  a.R  (u.  of  MUmmH)  '08;  Ph.M.  («.  nf  Chicago)  XK.    xr-,i,-«sii*  mr 

German  KlTKSVllle,  Mo. 

Hildebrandt,  Theophil  Henry,  awsp  a.B.  (u.  o/ minoU)  *06.   Mathematiot,  Astronomy       CarpentersTiUe 
Higley,  Louis  Allen,  sawap  s.B.  (u.  qf  Chicago)  »oo.   ChemUtry  Zion  City 

Hill,  Herbert  Wynford,  S  L.B.  (u.  of  California)  »0D;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  X)4.    j^^^^^  rj,^^ 

Hilpert,  Willis  Stose,  «  o  IT  «p  B.B,  (u,  of  Chicago) 'OS,    Chemistry  ( fel.)  Chicago 

Hobbs,  Glenn  Moody,  a  LJi.  (u.  o/  lUinoit)  'flZ;  Pb.D.  («.  qT  Chicago)  'OS.   p^. 

Physics,  Chemistry  v/nicogo 

Howard,  Earl  Dean,  a  Ph.B.  («.  o/  Ofctcooo)  'M;  Ph.M.  (/Wd.)  '08;  Ph.D.   t>i,;u  j^,^k!-   x>. 

(/WdOW.   pSftioal  Economy,  Sociology  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin,  s  a  Ph3.  (u,  of  Chicago)  W:  Ph.D.  (/6id.)  XK.  PoUtical    jfv.^.  m  v 

Economy.  PoBttcal  Science  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Inskeep.  Lorenzo  Dow,  •  A.B.^ljj«sg^u. J^ ;   A.M.  a«d.)  'Si.   PoUtical  oMand^Ca^. 

Jensen,  Gerhard  H.,  «  a  u?  «p  8,B.(Oi>n«jUtt.)'99.   Botany,  Zoology  Chicago 

Kennedy,  Mary  Jackson,  •  w  a.B.  (sanumi  e.)  '88;  A.B.  («.  qf  Chicago)  x^4;  Ph.D.  ^.  . 

(/6W.)  '06.    Latin,  Greek  Chicago 

Ketcham,  Lilla  McDonald,  awsp     a.B.  (Lofce  -»ris  c.)  'os.  Romance  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kimberly,  Anna  Maud,  a  w  gp  A.R  (Profce  u.)  »02.  English  Marshalltown,  la. 

Krehbiel,  Edward  Benjamin,  awsp  a.B.  (u,  qf  Kama»)  X2.   History,  Political  Science 

ifeL)  Chicago 

Krause,  Gertrude  Else,  o  a3.  (Lofce  Eric  c.)  '04.  History,  German.  Philosophy  Cleveland,  O. 

Kueflfner,  Louise  Mallinckrodt,  «         A,B.(Wa$hingtonu,)'9S;lL.U,(Ibid.)*9S,    German,  « 

Romance  Boston^  Mass. 

Kuhne,  Julius  William  Adolphe,  a      {CoUege  dc  France) ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Ro- 
mance Evanston 

LaMar,  Clyde  Park,  gp  kJB.  (Valparaiso  c.)  "Vl,    PoUtical  Science,  Law  Chicago 

Lambert,  LiUian  Vitaligne,  a  w  «p     8.B,  (u.  qf  Chicago)  "VS,  English  Des  Moinee,  la. 

Lauck,  WUliam  Jett,g  A3.  (Waihington  and  Loe  u,)  "to,    PoUtical  Boon-  „  _  , 

omy  •  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Lawrie,  James  Wright,  a  ir  «p  s.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  XH ;  Chemistry,  Physics  ( fcL)  Chicago 

Lefflngwell,  Ernest  De  Koven,  saw  a.B.  (THnOy  c.) »«.  Geology,  Physics  KnoxviUe 

Lees,  James  Henry,  awsp  a.B.  (Coe  c.)  'W;  8.M.  (/o«hi  c.>  '08.    Geology,  Pale-   ^  ^      ,,     .^     , 

ontology  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Lennes,  Nels  Johann,  s  8.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  W;  S.M.  (/6W.)  '08.  Mathematics  Chicago 

Leonard,  Heman  Burr,  s  s.B.  («.  of  Michigan)  '95.  Mati>ematies  Detroit,  Mich. 

Logan,  Maria  Rose,  aw  sp  A.B.  (IToman's  o.  of  Baltimore)  -Oi.    History,  Soci-  ^^. 

ology  Chicago 

Longley, WilUam Raymond,  « a w«p  A.B.  (Butter  c.)  '02;  s.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02;  8.M.  ^^  ^.      .„     ,  ^ 

(IWd.)  '05.   Mathematics  (fel.)     ^^  NoblesviUe,  Ind. 

Lynde,  Carleton  John,  s  a  A.B.  (u.  o/  Toronto)  '95;  Ph.D.  (u.o/  Chicago)  W.   . ,  ,      ^ 

Physics,  Chemistry  Madoc,  Can. 

McCracken,  William,  S  A.a^(«.  o/  Michigan)  '86;  Ph.D.  («.  qr  CWccw)  '06.    ^  XX     iLT.  u 

Chemistry,  Physics  Marquette,  Mlch. 

McElroy,  Charles  Poster,  «  A.B.(B*rficr  c.) '04;  A.M.(u.of  cwco^o)  06.    PoUti-   «     -  ^  ,j 

cai  Economy,  PoUtical  Science,  Bn^sh.  Springfield 

McGuigan,  Hugh,  S  W  sp  s.B.  (North  Dakota  AgricuUural  c.)  '98.    Chemistry,    „  ^,  ^ 

Pathology  Fargo,  N.  D. 

McKibben,  George  Fitch,  s  a  a.b.  (Deni»on  «.)  '75;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '78;  Ph.D.  («.  o/  ^        .„     ^ 

C^co^o)  XK.    Romance  Granville,  O. 

McLaughlin,  Margaret,  «  a  A.B.  (National  Normal achooL  Ohio) 'W:lJj.B,  (ibid.)    «    .^^,      ^  „ 

92;A.M.  (tt.<%rC3Mcaao)'05.    English  Suuthland,  Pa. 
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McLaury,  Anna,  «  8.B.  (Weilaley  c.)  »85;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05.    pj^Q^j^  j^  y 

McLearie,  John,  s  A.B.  {Maealetter  c.)  *97;   A.M.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06.    ^      'ji  ni'4^   cs  t\ 

Sociology  Kapia  City,  B.  U, 

McLeod,  Andrew  Fridley,  8  aw  ap     AJB.  (u.  of  Chicago)  *08.    Chemlstrj,  Physics  Chicago 

Maclear,  John  Fulton,  8  A.B.  («.  of  Chicago))  'tti;  A.M.  ilbid.)  '08.    History.        Chicago 

MacDonald,  Laura  Anna,  8  A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '99;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06.  English,    „  4.  xt  u 

Philosophy,  Education  Fremont,  JNeb. 

MacMillan,  William  Duncan,  8aw8p  A.B.  iFort  Worth  u,,  Texas)  '96.  Mathematics  Chicago 

MacNeish,  Harris  Franklin,  a  W  8.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02;  S.M.  (ibid,)  '04.  Mathematics, 


Magee,  James  Dysart,  aw8p 
Mangold,  George  Benjamin,  8 
Jdatheny,  Francis  Eidmund,  8 
Matson,  George  Charlton,  a  w 
Merritt,  Albert  Newton,  8aw  8p 


Astronomy  -  Chicago 

A.B.  (I>et  if oinct  c.) '02.  Sociology,  Political  Economy,  ^      -»*  •    ^     t-. 

Philosophy  Des  Moines,  la. 

A.B.  {Cw;n€a  c.)  '01 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '03.    Politi-  cs^^t^x.    |^^^^  t„ 

cal  Economy,  Sociology  Bpecnt  6  Y  erry,  la. 

Ph.B.  (Berea  c.)  '98.    Political  Economy,  History 


Casper,  Wyo. 

S.B.  (Doane  c.)  "OO;  A.M.  (Cornell  u.)  '03.     Geology  q.  ^^  , 

(fd.)  Strang,  Neb. 

A.B.  {Leland  Stanford  u.)  '01;  A.M.  («.  of  Chicago)  -,.  ... 

*0i,    PoUticalEconomy (fel.)  Pnnceville 

A.B.  (06erMnc.)'97.    PhUosophy  Oberlin.  O. 

A.B. («.  €f  Toronto)  W;  A.M.  (Ihid)  '99.    Semitics  Toronto,  Can. 

A.B,iu,  of  Chicago)  *W,    Greek,  Latin  Chicago 

A.B.  ( Whitworth  c.)  '06.    Latin,  Greek  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

A.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '96.    Sociology  Troy,  O. 

Ph.B.  (li.QfCfctc(vo)'Ol.  History  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ph.B.  (De  Pauto  u.)  '91;  A.M.  ilhid.)  '94.    Physics,  q^^^,^  yj  w 

Chemistry  Socorro,  N.  M. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kan»a$)  '01 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '06.    English  lola,  Kan. 

A.B.(Tr<Uiamse.)'97.    Romance,  German  Evanston 

Norton,  Frederick  Owen,  8ato  8p      a.B.  (Kentucky  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (iwd.)  '96.  Latin  Georgetown,  Can. 

S.B.  (tt.  o/Cfcicodo) '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02;   Ph.D.  (u.  of  ^^_  „^  ,    ^,. 

Chicdgo)  05.    Physiology,  Histology  New  York  City 

S.B.  (Baytorc.)'90;S.M.(u.o/CWcaao)'02.    Botany,  «y„^   m^^ 

Qeology  waco,  lex. 


Miller,  Edward  Alanson.  8p 
Mode,  Rowland  Hector,  a  to 
Moffat,  William  Eugene,  • 
Mulkey,  Agnes  Dora,  aw  sp 
Mnmford,  Eben,  a  8p 
Nickell,  Marie  Baker,  aw  8p 
Noble,  Robert  Peele,  8 

Norris,  Frances  Helen,  aw  8p 
Northrup,  George  Tyler,  8 


Opitz,  Russell  Burton,  8 

Pace,  Lula,  • 

Paul,  Harry  G.,  • 

Peabody,  Susan  Wade,  8aw  8p 
Peaks,  Mary  Bradford,  8 

Peterson,  Andrew  Peter,  8  a 
Plant,  Louis  Clark,  8 

Pond,  Jean  Baird,  awap 
Porter,  Nathan  Tanner,  8 
Posey,  Chessley  Justin,  a 

Post,  Helen  Mirian,  aw  ap 
Randall,  Ethel  Claire,  a 
Ranson,  Stephen  Walter,  a  aw 

Reynolds,  George  Fullmer,  a 


A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97;  A.M.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '01.  p^^..^^ 

8.B.  ( WelUtUy  c.)  '86.    PoUtical  Science,  History  Chicago 

A.B.  (u.  cf  Chicago)  '00;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,)  '06.    Latin,  r^ui^^^ 

Greek  Cmcago 

A.B.  («.  of  Idaho)  '02 ;  A.M.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Latin  Moscow,  Idaho 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97;  Ph.M.  (u.of  Chicago)  '06.  ^^  . 

Mathematics  Peona 

AJB,  (Smith  c.)*(A    English,  History,  History  of  Art  Chicago 

A.B.  (u.  of  Utah)  '00;  Ph.M.  («.  of  Chicago)  '05.  PoUti-  r*^.^..t^  tt«-i, 

cal  Science,  PoUtical  Economy,  Law  CenterviUe,  Utah 

S.B.   (u.  of  lUinoU)  '00;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06.  ^^._ 

Geology  Chicago 

8.B.(Jforyt^M«c.)'05.   English  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Ph.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '04.    English  (fel,)  Chicago 

S.R  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '02 ;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  '08;  PhJ).  (Ibid,)  ^,  . 

06.    Neurology,  Pathology  (/«!.)  Chicago 

Ph.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '96;  Ph.D.  («.  of  Chicago)  *Q6. 


E^liBh,  History,  German 


Waukan,  Wis. 
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Rhoades,  Mabel  Carter,  saw9p       Ph.B.  (ayrtMmte «.)  '98;  Ph.M.  {Ibid.)  nB.    Sociology  Syracuee,  N.  Y. 

RobertBon,  Jamee  Reid,  awBp  A.B.  (BeloU  c.)  '04.  Hirtory,  Eodlsh  Chicago 

RobiDSOD,  Lillian  GoDZ&lez,  s  Ph.B.  («.o/C^ic<Hrc')*(»;  Ph.M.  (/Md.)^^.    Bomanoe,  ^^^^^  xr   i\ 

Banikrit,  tierman  *  •'gOf  ^  •  ^' 

Robinson,  May  me  Llewella,  a  ii' ap    LJ3.  (OMo  TTMieyanv.)  XB.  English  Sumner 

Royster,  James  Finch,  a  u^  «p  A.B.  ( TToJbe -FV>r««  c.)  DO.   English,  German  (fel.)  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ruediger,  GustaT  Ferdinand,  w  sp     8.B.  («.  cf  WimsimHn)  '00.   Chemistry,  Anaiomy  Chicago 

ogy.  PhUoeopi/y,  Nenroldgy  JaneSTllle,  Wis. 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Ohieoifo)  *96.    Bdaoation,  History  Warrensburg,  Mo.. 

A.B.  (CtomeUu.)  *08;  A.M.  (u.ofChieago)  *05.  German  Davenport,  la. 


Ruger,  Henry  Alford,  s 

Runyon,  Laura  Louise,  sp 
Ruser,  Etta  Louise,  8 
Sage,  Evan  Taylor,  aw  8p 

Sohlesinger,  Herman  Irving,  s 
Schweitzer,  Arthur  Richard,  a 

Scott,  Harry  Fletcher,  $aw8p 
Shaklee,  Alfred  Ogle,  aw8p 
Sharman,  Abbie  Lyon,  sp 
Sherk,  Wilfred  Hobson,  • 

Simons,  Rayna,  $ 
Small,  Vivian  Blanche,  • 

Smith,  Henry,  aw  8p 

Stenmo,  Albert,  awsp 

Stephens,  Frank  Fletcher,  s 
Taylor.  Howard  Frank,  s 
Taylor,  Marion  Lee,  saw  sp 
Tolman,  Judson  Allen,  Jr.,  u 

Ullman,  Berthold  Louis,  aw  sp 
VanCleef,  Paul,  saw 
Vass,  James  Leland  Jr.,  saw  sp 
Wallace,  Anna  Theresa,  awsp 

Warren,  David  Cassius,  s 
Wilson,  Delonza  Tate,  s 

Wilson,  Eugene  Alonzo,  aw  sp 
Wilson,  Norman  Richard,  s 
Wilson,  Thomas  Matheson,  saw 
Wood,  William  Hugh,  sawsp 


A.B.  (u,  of  Nebnuka)  »02;  A.M.  (u,  of  Chicaoo)  'Oi.  •»     ^_.       xt  i. 

Latin,  Greek  (/««.)  Beatrice,  Neb. 

8.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  W;  Ph.D.  {u,  of  Chieago)  H».  -..,         ,         — , 

Chemlstary,  Physios  (fW.)  '— 1#-/  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PhJB.  («.  <^  Chieaoo)  X»;  S.M.  {Ibid.)  »05.    Mathe-  ^,  . 

matios  Chicago 

A.B.  (niinoUc.)  '00;  A.M.  {u.of  CMeaoo)  XM.    Latin  Chicago 

S.B.  («.  of  Chicaoo)  *00.    Chemistry,  Anatomy  Caldwell,  O. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Woo$ter)  'Oi.    English,  History.  Chicago 

A.B.  iOberUnc.)  '00;  A.M.  {u.  of  Chicago) '(».    Mathe.  ^.  . 

matics  Physiof  Chicago 

A.B.  («.  qf  ChUago)  XM;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '06.    Latin  Chicago 

A.a^a«.  HC^  e.)  •«;  A.li.  (^  of  CHicago)  •«.  juchmond.  Me. 

*"-^^{^^'  •"'  *•**•  <-•  "^  ^-^^  ""^  Metamora 

A.B.  («.  o/  iVbr^A  i>alK^)  '98.    History,  PoUtieal  „  ^^        -,-  ^x 

Soienee  Hatton,N.D. 

Ph.B.  (M.  <ir  OMca^)  XM;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '05.    History  Topeka,  Kan. 

A.B.  ( Tale  %.)  '08.    Latin,  Greek  Hartford,  Conn. 

/L.B.  (WeUetley  c.)  *96.    German  Albany,  N.  T. 

A.Bj^^o,  C«»a^,  W,  A.M.  (/««..,  ^».    L.«n.  j,,  p^^^^ 

A.B.  (u.  o/  Cfclco^)  X)8.    Latin,  Qreek  C/el.)  Chicago 

8.B.  («.  o/  Ofcica^)  '06.    Chemistry  Longview,  Tex. 

A.M.  (i^nna»«.)XM.    Greek,  Latin  (/e7.)  Chicago 

AJ3.  (Leland  Stanford  u.)   *90.     Latin,  Bomance,  *.  i     a  u.     r^  % 

English  V  /  ,  ^  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

S.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '04;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  *90;  A.M.  (/bid.)  'OS;  ^  „, 

A.M.  («.  or  CJiicaoo)  XI6.    Physics  Waco,  Tex. 

A.B.  Cu.  of  North  CaroUna)  '87;  A.M.  (VanderbiU  u.) 
'96;  Fh.D.  («.  (iT  Chicaoo)  Xtt.  Astronomy,  X'    ' 


matios 


,  Mathe. 


Cleveland,  O. 


A.B.  (If*.  Hope  c.)  '98:  A.M.,  (Ibid.)  "OO.    PoUtieal    „     ^       „     ,        t^,.  . 
Science,  PoUtieal  Economy,  Sociology  Benton  Harbor,  MlCD. 


A. a  (u.  of  Toronto)    "OO;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.    Mathe- 
matics 
8.B.  (Toronto  u.)  '96;  S.M.  (u.  qf  Chicago)  *04.    Path- 


Winnipeg,  Can. 


Woodhead,  Howard,  saw  sp 
Woods,  Erville  Bartlett,  saw  sp 


Ogy,  Physiolowr  Toronto,  Can. 

A.B.  (u.  of  NaOwiUe)  *90;  A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06.    _.. 

History  Chicago 


k.B.(u.qfChicago)'V^  Sociology, Political Eoonomy  Chicago 

A.B.  (BOoit  c.)  X)l.    Sociology,  PoUtieal  Economy  Racine,  Wis. 

Woodworth,  Arthur  Heath,  awsp    A.M.  (Lafayette  c.)  XM.  EngUsh,  PhUosophy  Sayn,  Pa. 

Wright,  William  Kelley,  saw  sp       a.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '90.   Philosophy  (fel.)  Canton 
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Teomans,  Frances  Anna,  •  8.B.jaf<.  Hotyokec)  "W;  Ph.M.  («.  qr  Chicaoo)  *05. 

Zook,  ESphraim  Jacob,  • 


Ph.B.  (w.  0/  TToofttfr)  'Ql;  A.M.  («.  €f  Chieago)  '06. 


Sodiology  '      '  Smith ville,  O. 

Msif— 131  Women— 50  Total— 181 


III.  STUDENTS  NOT  YET  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY 

■0TB.—  Stadanti  are  admtttoA  to  eaadidacy  for  hlcktr  AegiMe  fey  vote  «f  the  faealtj  oa  approral  «f  the  thMlt  sa^iMt  and  fiUU- 
atol  other  ooBdittontvaAer  the  reialatioia. 


NAME 

Abbott.  Fred  Edgerton,  aw  9p 

Abbott,  Mabel,  • 

Abel,  Rose,  • 

Abemathy,  Mary  EHizabeth,  • 

Adams,  Charles  Frederick,  • 

Alexander,  John  L.,  tp 
Allen,  Ezra,  • 

Allen,  Tracy  Thomas,  • 
Amoe,  Martin  Conrad,  • 

Anderson,  Carrie  Olena,  a  w 
Anderson,  Daniel,  to 
Anderson,  Ernest,  • 

Axiderson,  Matilda  Eloda,  • 
Anderson,  William  Elijah,  • 
AnseU,  Nellie  Maude,  • 
Arminen,  Kaarlo  Vilhelme,  • 
Armitage,  Ambrose  Wesley,  • 
Armstrong,  A.  Joseph,  • 
Arnett,  Bertha  Stetson,  a 
Arnold,  Frank  Russell,  • 
Arnoldson,  Torild,  tawtp 
Ashley,  Winifred  Mayer,  a  $p 
Auger,  Charles,  • 
Austin,  Marshie,  • 
Auten,  Anna  Rebecca,  • 
Averill,  William  Armitage,  aw  tp 
Axtell,  Frederick  Gibbs,  • 
Ayres,  Hiram  Douthitt,  • 

Babcock, Earle  Brownell,  $  aw 
Baber,  Zonia,  •  sp 
fiacon,  Margaret  Reardon,  a  to  tp 
Bailey,  John  Franklin,  • 

Bailey,  Mark,  Jr.,  iawtp 


DBOBBB;  DBPT.  OV  STUDT 

8.B.  iNorthwestem  «.)  *08.    Anatomj,  Phjrsiology 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06.    English,  Bomanoe 

A3.  («.  cf  roMMM)  X>1.    Bnaliah 

k:B,  in.  of  Chieago)  *01.    Hiatory 
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Chicago 
Wist,  S.  Dak. 
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NAMK 

Clevenger,  Charles  Henry,  < 
Clifford,  Oliver  Charles,  taw  sp 
Coffman,  George  Raleigh,  • 
Cole,  Pay  Cooper,  a  w 
Colwell,  Howard  Qriffith,  t 
Conrad,  Ashley  Taylor,  • 
Conrad,  Sara  Eugenie  s  a 
Cooper,  Clyde  Barnes,  9 

Coonradt,  Alice  Twogood,  aw  tp 
Corbett,  Ralph,  aw  sp 
Corrie,  Eugene,  s 
Coulter,  Vincil  Carey,  aw  ap 

Corert,  Sara  Eloina,  • 

CoTington,  David  Anderson,  aw  tp 

Cowley,  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  • 

Craven,  Luna,  s 
Culmer,  Myrtle  Asbury,  < 
Culver,  James  Washington,  • 

Cunningham,  Emma  Nettie,  • 

Damon,  Alice  Bond,  aw  tp 
Darby,  Arleigh  Lee,  s 
Darling,  Walter  Gregory,  aw  9p 
David,  Charlotte  Tenney,  a  w 
Davidson,  David  McLeod,  tawtp 
Davidson,  Eleanor  Gaddis,  w  ip 
Davidson,  Margaret,  aw  $p 
Davis,  Calvin  Olin,  • 
Davis,  Henry  Campbell,  • 
Davis,  Mary  Alice,  • 
Davis,  Etobert  Qaylord,  a  10  sp 
Davis,  Walter  Scott,  s 

Davis,  William  Reese,  a  np 
Dawson,  John  Charles,  t 
Day,  Artemus  Lawrence, « 
Deadwick,  Thomas  Oakley,  • 

DeCew,  Louisa  Carpenter,  9 
Deere,  QUbert  Demarel,  9 
DeLury,  Ralph  Emerson,  9 
Dickson,  George  Alexander,  8 

Dochweiler,  Eidith  Elizabeth,ia  w  sp 
Donaldson,  Olive,  s 
Doniat,  Josephine  C,  s 
Doseff ,  Dose,  a  w 


DBQBES;    DBPT.  OF  STUDY 

S.B.  (Ohio  8taU  u.)  *<».    Mathematics,  Phyiiei 

A.B.  (OberUn  c.)  '98.    Pbjraiot,  Hatiiematios  (feh) 

A.B.  (Drake  u,)'CS.    Bn^Uh 

S.B.  (NorthtoeHem  «.)  '08.    Aiiatomy 

A.B.  ( WiUtam  JeweU  c.)  *97.    Greek 

8.B.{Northwatemu,)\]t,    Botany 

A3.  («.  <tf  Nebraska)  16.    Bomanee 

A.B.(«.  cfNebratka)  V?;  A.M.  (n.  of  Iowa)  HU. 

A.B.  {Rochford  c.)  1»,    Greek,  Latin 

A.B.  (w.  <tf  Wi9contin)  *06.    Chemistry,  Anatomy 

S.B.  {MeKendrie  0.)  ^Oi.    Mathematics 

Ph.B.  (Laorange  e,)  'W;  A.B.  (WilUam  JeweU  c.) 
nn;  kM.  (Brown  u.)  '05.    EnglUh 

8.B.  (J7VcmfcUne.)'90.    Latin 

A3.  (WakeForett  e.)  '08;  A.H.  (Ibid,)  '04.  Greek, 
Latin  (fel.) 

A.B.  (Vamarc.)*(A;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  MS.  Mathematics, 
Physios* 

k,B,  (Eureka  c.)'0&,    BngUsh 

A.B.  (Ohio  Weslepan  tc.)  '02.    Zoology,  Geography 

S.B.  (Alabama  Polwtechnic  in§t,)  '96;  8JI.  (Ibid,)  '96. 

liathematios 
Pb.B.  (Western  e.  la,)  '00;  Ph.B.  (u.  cfChieaoo)  '06. 

Bnglish 

A.B.  (1FeIIe*I«yc.)'96.    Zoology 

A.B.  (Wavneeburg c.)  *90.    Latin,  Romance 

A.B.  («.  t^  Wieeontin)  '06.    Anatomy 

L.B.  (Mt,  Holyoke)  '94;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  X>4.    English 

A,B,(Tulaneu,)'Oi,    Chemistry 

A.B.  (TFeUsc.)'06.    Philosophy,  Sociology 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicaoo)  '02.    English  (fel.) 

A.B.  (u,  of  Uichioan)  *96 ;  A.M.  (IHd,)  '04.  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Bofutk  Carolina  e.)  *96.    Bnglish,  German 

A.B.  (TrellMleye.)'96.    English 

S.B.  (Simpson  c.)  '06.    Anatomy 

A.B.  (DePauw  «.)  '89 :  A.M.  ( OomeU  «.)  '92.    History, 
Political  Science 

A.B.  (i?ifKmc.)'01.    Bnglish 

A.B.  (Oeorgetown  c.)  '01.    Romance 

S.B.  («.  ofCkicago)  '06.    Botany 

A.B.  (u,  <tf  Tennessee)  '72;  A.  M.  (Ibid.)  '80.    Latin, 
Romance 

8.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '96.    Geology 

Ph.B.  (FrankUn  c.)  '08.    Political  Science 

A.B.  (Toronto  u,)  '08;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '04.    Chemistry 

A.B.  (WastUnffton  and  Jefferson e,)  '94:  A.M.  (Ibid,) 
'97.    History 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '06.    English,  German 

A.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '90.    Greek 

A.B.  (u.  <tf  Chicago)  '00.    German 

S.B.  (Whitworth  c)  '06.    Anatomy 


HOMB  ADDRBSS 

Sidney,  O. 

Chicago 

Lenox,  la. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Rockford 
Harvard 
Bridgeport 

Liberty,  Mo. 
Franklin,  Ind. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Denison,  la. 

Sherman,  Tex. 

Hansel],  la. 

Framinghain,  Mass. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

Chicago 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Chicago 

Indianola,  la. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Falmouth,  Ky. 
Mt.  Carmel,  O. 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Manilla,  Can. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Leipsic,  O. 
Chicago 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
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NAHX 

Douglass,  Walter  Woodroe,  < 
Dowell,  Martha  Caroline,  8 
powell,  Sareva,  s 
bowling,  Evaline  Pearl,  • 
Drayer,  Howard  C,  s 
Drew,  David  Abbott,  s 

Duncombe,  Frances  Evaline,  9 
Dunn,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  w 
Dutton,  Charlotte  Reed,  aw  9p 
Dye,  Alexander  Vincent,  9 
Easterling,  Elbert  Daniel,  9 
Edentield,  Robert  Wilson,  9 
Edgar,  Russell  Bliss,  9 

Eggers,  Harold  Everitt,  aw  9p 
Elias,  Eidward,  9 
Elliott,  Addison  Eugene,  w  <p 
Elliott,  Elizabeth  Beatty,  9 
Enierson,Frederick  Valentine,  a  10 
Emery,  William  Thomas,  9 
Emrich,  Cora  Maria,  • 
Engle,  Irene  Victoria,  sp 
Erskine,  Lucile,  9 
Evans,  Alvin  Eleazer,  9 

Everett,  Mrs.  Naomi,  9 
Fahnestock,  Edith,  9 
Faris,  Ellsworth  Eugene,  9p 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  a 
Faurot,  Albert  Alfred,  9 
Ferguson,  Mara  Lu,  a 

Ferris,  Sarah  Lucile,  aw  9p 

Field,  Floyd,  a 

Filson,  David  Elliott,  9 

Finkbeiner,  Thomas,  9 
Fischer,  Alfred  Herman,  9 
Fischer,  Augustus  Radcliffe,  9 
Flagg,  Elizabeth  Gorsline,  9 
Flammer,  Ernest,  a 
Flinn,  Thomas  Edwin,  aw  9p 
Flint,  Helen  Currier,  9 
Fogle,  David  Edgar,  9 
Foudray,  Elbertie,  9 
Fowler,  Earle  Broadus,  aw  9p 
Frank,  Hannah,  9p 
Frankham,  Charles  R.,  9 


deoreb;  dept.  of  study 

A.B.  («.o/Jran«<M)'96.    EoffUtli 

A.B.  (u.  <tf  aUcaoo)  0)6.    Latin 

A.B.Umttyc.)*M;A.M.  (/&td.)*M.    L«tin 

^h.B,{u,  of  Chicago)  *iA,    Enfflish 

A.B.  {Redding  c.)  'M.    Botany 

A.B.  iSawinna  u.)  '88;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  *91.    Aatronomy, 
Mathematica 

A3.  (tt.o/^06ra«JiK»)  V7.    Enffliah 

A.B.  {Iowa  c.)  '80;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  *02.    Neorolpgy 

Ph3.  («.  of  Chicago)  *05.    Hiatory 

A.B.  {William Jewell c)  '01;  A.M. (/Md.) *02.  German 

A.B.  {Soiith  Carolina  c)  '00.    Mathematics 

A.B.  (Jrercer«.)'01.    Mathematici 

S.B.  («.  of  Alabama)  '02;  S.M.  {Ibid,)  '03w  Mathemat- 

iC8 

S.B.  (tt.  of  WiKontdn)  '03.    Anatomy 

A.B.  {Harvard  «.)  '00.    German 

8.B.  {Knox  c.)  '03.    Physiology 

Ph.B.  (Cotorodo  c.)  X)l.    English 

sp  A.B.  {Cok/ate  u.)  'OS.    Geography,  Geology  (/el.) 

S.B.  {Beloit  c.)  *00.    Physios,  Chemistry 

A.B.  {ButUr  c.)  '00;  Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '01.  English 

A3,  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06.    English 

A.B.  ( Washington  u.)  '01.    English 

A.B.  {Cotneru,)  '96;  A.M.  (u.  ofNebroiha)  '96.  Greek, 
Latin 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.    Romance 

L.B.  ( Wettem  Reserve  «.)  '94.    Romance 

S.B.  {Add-Rau  u.)  '94.    Semitios,  History 

A.B.  {Old  u,  of  Chicago)  '83.    Greek 

L.B.  {u.  qf  Nebraska)  '91;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '95.    German 

L.B.  {Berea  c,  Ky.)  '02;  Ed.B.  {College  of  Education, 
u.  of  Chicago)  'U2.    GhK>lc>gy 


A.B.  {Milwaukee  Downer  c,)"^; 
'W;  A.M.  (/6td.)'00.    Latin 


A.B.  {Badcl^e  c.) 


A.B.  {JinilameUe  u.)  '97;  A.B.  {Harvard  u.)  *00;  A.M. 
{Ibid.)  '02.    Mathematics 

A3.  (Lafayette  c.)  '96;  A.M.  {PHnceton  «.)  '96. 
Mathematics 

J>.B,  {Northwestern  u,)  '96;  Ph.M.  {Ibid.)  '04.  German 

A.B.  ( Wheaton  c.)  "05.    Mathematics 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05.    History 

A.B.  («.  of  Wyoming)  '96.    Mathematics 

S.B.  («.  of  California)  '08.    Physics  (/el.) 

A.B.  {Macalester  c.)  '06.    Anatomy 

A.B.  {Mt,  Holyoke  c.)  '91.    Greek 

Latin,  Romance 
Chemistry 
English,  Romance 
Romance,  Latin 

S;  LL3. 


A.M.  {Oeorgetoum  c.)  '96. 
S.B.  {Northwestern  v.)  '03. 
A.B.  ( Wake  Forest  c.)  *08. 
Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '06. 


A.B.  {Otterbein  u.)  'W;  A.M.  {Ohio  State  tt.)  ' 
{Ibid,)  '04.    Political  Science. 
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La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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Austin 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bethany,  Neb. 
Huntington,  West  Va. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Dallas,  Tez. 
Chicago 
Racine,  Wis. 

West  Springfield,  Pa. 

Chicago 

Evanston 

Easton,  Pa. 
Naperville 
Elmhurst 
Chicago 
Frankfort,  Kan. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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NAME 

Franklin,  Martha  Anderaon*  < 
Frazeur,  Annie  Laurie,  s 
Frees,  Caroline  Emily,  « 
Fretwell,  Elbert  Kirtley,  aw  9p 

Freud,  BeDJamin  Ball,  s  to 
Fry,  Erma  Marie,  b 
Fuhs,  Isidore  Harlem,  8 
Fuller,  Nellie  Adele,  aw  9p 
Fulton.  Jane  Turner,  «p 
Furlong,  Thomas  Henry,  s 
Gaenssle,  Carl, « 
Gage,  Dora  Inez,  8 
Gardner.  Wright  Austin,  s 
Gavin,  Helena,  w 
Geigley,  Amanda  Eiddy,  a  w  sp 
George,  Katy  Boyd,  tp 

Gilchrist,  Lachlan,  awsp 

Gilman,  Albert  Franklin,  • 
Gilmer,  Albert  Hattou,  • 
Gilson,  Franklin  Leonard,  8 
Gittinger,  Roy,  8 
Goettsch,  Emil,  a  w  8p 
Gomez,  Liborio  y  Pineda,  8  aw  8p 
Gkx>dman,  Herbert  Marcus,  aw8p 
Gk>rby,  John  William,  8  aw  8p 

Gore,  Herbert  Charles,  8 
Gould,  James  Edward,  8 
Graham,  Evarts  Ambrose,  8  8p 
Granberry,  Elizabeth  Walker,  8  w 
Grave,  Benjamin  Harrison,  • 
3reen,  Susan  Allen,  a  ii;  sp 
Griffith.  Dudley  David,  8 
Groman,  Herman  Charles,  • 
Gronow,  Hans  Ernst,  8  aw 
Grose,  Merritt  Roy,  aw8p 
Guazon,  Patenciano  C,  8  a 
Gumm,  Charles  Clayton,  • 

Guthrie,  Charles  Claude,  8  w  8p 

Haas,  William  Herman,  8 

Hale,  Berdena  Mabel,  8 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Asenath,  a  w  8p 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Twining,  8 

Hall,  Ernest  Mosiah,  8 

Hall,  George  W.,  • 

Hall,  Gertrude  Ella, 8a  w 


dbgbsb;  dept.  of  study 

A.M.  (Randolph-Meicon  Woman'B  c.)  ^.    Ghemiatrj 

A.B.  (ii.  of  Chicago)  '01.    Latin 

Ph.B.  (De$  Moinei,  c.)  '03.    English 

Pb.B.  {La  Orangn  c.)  '99;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '04;  A.M.  {Brown 
It.)  '05.    English 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '04.    Chemistry 

A.B.  {Midland  c.)  '08     English 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  *06.    Pathology 

A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  'OS.    Latin,  History 

A.B.  {Iowa  c)  '00.    Latin,  History.  English 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '01.    Physios,  Mathematics 

Dip.  {Concordia  c.)  '98,    History,  Latin 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '04.    Philosophy 

8.B.  {Albion  c.)  '02.    Botany. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05.    Gkuieral  Literature 

S.B.  (f^nox  c.) '01.    Zoology 

A.B.  {IndustHal  intft.and  c,  ColumbuB,  Mi$9.)  '04 


{Ibid.)  '05.    Physics, 
*01.    Chemistry 


German,  Romance 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Toronto)  '04;  A.  M 
Chemistry  (/«/.) 

S.B.  {Amhergtc)  '97;  A.M.  {Ibid,) 

8.B.  {Knox  c.)  'UO.    English 

Ph.B.  {Upper  Iowa  tt.)  '99.    English 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Oklahoma)  '02.    History 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '08.    Anatomy  (/el.) 

A.B.  {San  Juan  de  Letran)  '03.    Physiology 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '05.    Pathology 

A.B.  {MaHetta  c.)  '01 ;  A.M.  (tt.  of  AHzona)  '08. 
English 

S.B.  (tt.  €f  Michigan)  *90.    Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Washington)  '96.    Mathematics 

A,B.  {Princeton  tt.)  '04.    Pathology 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '04.    EngUsh 

S.B.  {Karlham  c.)  'OS.    Botany 

S.B.  {Smith  e.)  "OS.    Botany 

A.B.  {Simpson  c.)  '08.    Greek 

A.B.  {Yale  tt.)  '04.    Pathology,  Anatomy 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  X)6.    German  (/el.) 

A.B.  (Ftndlayc.)'05.    English 

A.B.  {Atenxode  Manila)  '08.    Pathology,  Physiology 

A.B.  {Washington c.)  *00;  A.M.  {Vanderbitt  tt.)  '08. 
English 

S.B.  {Woodlawn inst,)  '97;  M.D.  (tt.  of  MissouH)  '01. 
Pathology 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  *02.    English 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '99.    English 

A.B.  {Indiana  tt.)  '05.    English 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Illinois)  '00;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  *01.    English 

A.B.  {Brtgham  Young  e.)  '05.    Botany 

S.B.  {Nebraska  c.)  '90.    Neurology 

A.B.  {Cornell  tt.)  '97.    German  {fel.) 
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Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Des  Moines,  la. 

Williamstown,  Mo. 
Chicago 
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Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 
Chicago 
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Chicago 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Peoria 

Walworth.  Wis. 
Chicago 

Hattieeburg,  Miss. 

Toronto,  Can. 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Winfield,  Kan. 
Norman,  Okla. 
Davenport,  la. 
Calumpit,  P.  I. 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Monrovia,  Ind. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Odebolt,  la. 

Chicago 

Findlay,  O. 

Paudakan,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Showell,  Md. 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Bellevue,  O. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Downs 
Logan,  Utah 
Chicago 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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NAME 

Ham,  Ernest  Quy,  s 
Hance,  James  Harold,  b 
Hanchett,  William  MacMicken, 

saw  8p 
HanD,  Frank  L.,  a  10  8p 
Hanna,  Genevieve,  b 
Hansen,  Arthur  Walter,  tp 
Hanson,  Daisy  May,  • 
Hardin,  John  Alexander,  b 
Harms,  Frank  Henry,  b  a 
Harper,  Samuel  Northrup,  Baw 
Harris,  Lenna  Pearl,  • 
Hart,  Harriet,  • 

Hartigan,  Eugene  Lawrence,  atosp 
Haskins,  Beatrice,  • 
Hasslock,  Augusta  Thekla,  s 
Hatfield,  Walter  Wilbur,  a  to 
Hayden,  Floyd  Smith,  awBp 
Hayes,  Joseph  William,  Baw  tp 
Hayes,  Mary  Holmes  Stevens,  sawtp 
Heath,  Harry  Colson,  s 
Henderson,  Sara  Emily,  s 
Henry,  Elizabeth,  9p 
Hibbard,  Laura  Alandis,  b 
Higgins,  Annas,  s 
Highley,  Aiden  Marvin,  s 
Hill,  Albert  Ellsworth,  Basp 
Hill,  Flora  Elsie,  b 
Hill,  Mbessa,  b 
Hill,  Sarah  Deborah,  b 
Hills,  Thomas McDougall,  Baw  Bp 
Hinckley,  Franklin  Arza,  b  aw  Bp 
Hinckley,  Theodore  Ballou^  • 
Hinkle,  Martha  E^  a 
Hinkle,  Edgar  Clayton,  b 
Hoebke,  Ada  Mary,  a 
Hogan,  Eidgar  Poe,  b 
Holbrook  Estelle,  Bp 
Hole,  Allen  David,  • 
Holmes,  Harriet  Fay,  a  Bp 
Holmes,  Harry  Nicholls,  b 
Hopkins,  Albert  Lafayette,  Baw  Bp 
Hopkins,  Annette  Brown,  b 
Hopkins,  Louis  Allen,  aw  Bp 
Hornbrook,  A  delia  Roberts,  b 
Homor,  Vara  Edmondson,  b 
Hornstein,  Frederick,  w  Bp 
Horton,  Jessie  Margaret,  b 
Hoepes,  Cecilia,  b 


DEO  res;  dspt.  of  study 

A.B.  (DartmotttAe.)*M.    Latin 
BM.{Northwtttemu,)*iil.    Cbemiitry 

A.B.  {Harvard  u.)  *08.    Physiology,  Anatomy 

Ph.B.  {Cornell  c.)  '02;  Ph.H.  {Ibid,)  '08.  Chemittry 

A3.  {MU  Union  c.)  '00.    Matheoiatica.  BogUsh 

Ph.B.  {Lawrence  «.)  *08.    Law 

A.B.  («.  <^  NOn-aeka)  *01.    Physiology,  Nenrology 

A.B.  («.  of  Tenmemoe)  '08.    Matbmnatios 

Ph.B.  («.  of  aUcaoo)  '90.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Chieaao)  '02.    Political  Soieooe 

A.B.  {KwM  c.)  '96.    Latin,  English 

A.B.  («.  of  NebraAa)  '06.    Geology,  Physies 

Ph.B.  («.  ctT  01k<c<wo) '04.    Anatomy,  Zoology 

A.B.  (u.  cf  Miehioan)  '02.    English 

8.B.  («.  €f  Tennenee)  '02.    Geology 

A.B.  (/UJnoit  c.)  *02.    Psychology 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  '06.    BngUsh 

A.B.  UmJhcr*^  c.) '03.    PhiloM>phy  (/M.) 

A.B.  («.  of  Wieeontin)  '04.    Psychology,  Philosophy 

8.B.  {Cornell  c.)  '08.    Geology 

VhA,  {u,  of  Chicago) '^,    English 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.    English 

A.B.  (Yf>lletie]^c.)'05.    English 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '08.    EdnoaUon 

A.B.  {Indiana  «.)  '03.    Mathematics 

A.B.  (w.  of  Chicago)  *99.    English 

L.B.  («.  €f  Michigan)  *99;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '06.    English 

A.B.  {Hanover  c.)  '04.    Latin. 

A.B.  {Barlham>  c.)  '01.    Romance,  German 

Ph.B.  (IFboifcrw.) '02.    Geology 

8.B.  {Brigham  Young  0.)  '01.    Physiqs 

Ph.B,  {u,  of  Chicago)  *0i.    EngUsh 

luB,  {Northwestern  u.) '01,    English 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  '01.    Mathematics 

A.B.  {KalamaMoo  c.)  '04.    English,  History,  German 

A.B.  {Harvard  u.)  '98;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '99.    Anatomy 

A.B.  {Mt,  Holyoke  c)  '94    Education 

S3.  {Earlham  c)  '97;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '01.    Geology 

A.B.  ( Va$$ar  c.)  '95.    Chemistry,  Physiology 

S.B.  ( Westminster  c.)  '99.    Chemistry 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Political  Economy  (/el.) 

A.B.  ( Woman's  c,  of  Baltimore)  '01.    English 

A.B.  {Butler  c.)  *05.    Mathematics 

A.B.  {Indiana  u,)  '93;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '94.    Philosophy 

S.B.  {Baylor  c.)  '01.    English 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Philosophy 

A3,  (tt.  of  Michigan).    Pathology 

A.B.  ( Washington  u.)  '96;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '02.    German 
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Randolph,  Vt 
Chicago 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Mount  Vernon,  la. 
Middle  Point,  O. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Keosauqua,  la. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Lowell,  Ind. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 
Clear  Lake,  la. 
Knozville,  la. 
Camp  Point 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Converse,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Marquette,  Mich. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Wooster,  O. 
St.  Johns,  Aril. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Winona,  Minn. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Valant,  Pa. 
Hickory.  Miss. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Waco,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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NAMB  degree;   DEPT.  op  8TUDT 

Hobs,  Elizabeth  Katherine,  aw  sp    a.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  *0l.   BnffUsh 

House,  Ralph  Emersoo,  <  L.B.  («.  €f  MinouH)  *00;  A.H.  {ibid,)  *00.   Romanoe 

Hovde,  Carl  Herman  Rieber,  awtp  a^.  (Luther  c)  *0i.   Anatomy,  PhTsiology 


A.B.  {SOvurtUff  c.)  '06.    Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (Maeale»ter  e.)  '01.    Bnfirlish 

8.a  («.  of  Texoi)  '00;  S.M.  {Ibid,)  '02.    Bomanee 

S3.  (Iowa  c.)  '93;  L.B.  (Ibid.)  98.  Hatbematios,  Phys-    Hampton,  la. 

ios.  Geology 
A.B,(MimimippiIndMMdlin9Lando,)'m,    History 
8.B.  (Fa»Mone.)'06.    Anatomy 
Fh,B,  (u,  cf  Ckieaoo)  *01.    Philosophy 
A,B.  (u,  cf  NoMkoUle)  *CS.    Greek 
S.B.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  u,)  '03.    PhUoM>phy 
A.B.  («.  o/  f  aruos)  '99.    Mathematlos 
Biffaknshi  (Imperial «.)    Astronomy 
A.B.  (8t.  Louis  u.)  H».   Chemistry 


Howard,  Randolph  Levi,  • 
Hoy,  Nathaniel  Elisha,  a 
Hubbard,  Alice  Philena  Felicia,  8 
Hudson,  Jessie  Blanche,  sp 

Hudson,  Mary  Cornelia,  8 
Hughes,  William  Talmadge,  awtp 
Huguenin,  Edith,  • 
Hurt,  Arthur  Curtis,  9 
Hurt,  Huber  William,  8 
Hyde,  Emma,  s 
Ichinohe,  Naozo,  aw  8p 
Imbe,  Robert  Francis,  a 
Ingold,  Louis,  a  w  sp 

Ito,  Jiniro,  a  w 
Jack,  Alta  Ella,  • 
Jackson,  Dennis  Emerson,  • 
Jackson,  Qeorge  PuUen,  8 
Jackson,  Leila  DeEtte,  aw8p 
Jackson,  Nell  Elsie  Louise,  8 
Jacobs,  Eidwin  Elmer,  • 
Jacobson,  Conrad,  w 
Jacobson,  Katherine,  8 
Jacobus,  Elizabeth  Bryan,  8 

Jamieson,  William  Duffem,  a 

Jardine,  James  Tortious,  8 

Jennings,  William  Silver,  s 

Jensen,  Qeorge  Christian,  s 

Jemegan,  Marcus  Wilson,  sp 

Johnson,  Alta,  aw8p 

Johnson,  Carman  Cover,  8 

Johnson,  Clarence  Edward,  8  aw  8p  A.M.  (South  Carolina  c.)  '96.   Engrlisb 

(JSouth  Dakoi 
Nebraska)  *0i, 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Greenwood,  La. 
Salt  Lake.  Utah 
Blair,  Wis. 
Fremont 
Winthrop,  S.D. 
Austin,  Tex. 


Columbus,  Miss. 
Braymer,  Mo. 
Wilmette 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Oskaloosa,  la. 
lola,  Kan. 
Hirosaki,  Japan. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.B.  («.  of  Missouri)  '01;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  *Q2.  Hathemat- 

Grad.  ( Waseda  «.,  Japan)  '03.    Political  Economy 

A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '01.    Greek 

A.B.  (Indiana  «.)  '04.    Physiology 

Ph.B.  («.  cf  Chicago)  '04.    German 

A.B.  (Ripon  c)  '96.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

8.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '04.    Botany,  Zoology 

Ph.B.  ( Woosier  u.)  '01.    Botany,  Geology 

Vh,B,  (Belott  c) '00,    Pathology 

A.B.  («.  of  Minnesota)  ^02.    Romanoe,  German 

L.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '92;  Ph.H.    (Ibid,),    English,  Ro- 
mance,  German 

L.B.  (Noire  Dame  «.)  '06.    English 

8.B.  (AgrictUtural  c.  of  Utah)  '06.    English 

A,B.  (Ohio  8taUu,)'0i,    German 

A.B.  (Brigham  Young  c.)  '08.    English 

A.B.  (Brotim«.)'96;  A.M.  (il»<d.)'98.    History, 

Ph.B.  («.  cf  Colorado)  '93.    Mathematics,  Physios 

A.B.  (Juniata  c)  '01.    History 


Johnson,  Edward,  aw8p 

Johnson,  Elijah  Newton,  • 

Johnson,  Guy  McKevitt,  a  w 
Johnson,  Martha  Frances,  aw  8p 
Johnson,  Rachel,  8 
Johnson,  Virgie  Graham,  8 
Johnston,  Pliny  Andrew,  • 
Johnston,  Samuel  Carlisle,  s 
Johnstone,  Ernest  Marshall,  awsp 
Jonee,  Anna  Susan,  • 
Jones,  Ernest  Scott,  s  a 


S.B.  VSouth  Dakota  A[ 


AgricuUural  c.)  '02;  A.M.    (u,  cf 
H&tory,  Political  Science 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  ^96.    Mathematics, 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Waco,  Tex. 

Linton,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Sullivan,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Ottawa,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Logan,  Utah 
Eton,  O. 
Logan,  Utah 
Edgartown,  Mass. 
Mooresvilie,  Ind. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Union.  S.  C. 

Toronto.  S.  D. 


A.B.  (Drake  u,)  93; 
Astronomy 

A.B.  (u,  of  Michigan)  '05.    Pathology,  Anatomy 

A.B.  (u,  of  Wisconsin)  '05.    Anatomy 

A.B.  (u.  cf  Chicago)  '00.    Latin,  Greek 

S.B.  (BayUrr  u.)  'OO.    English,  History 

A.B.  (Cincinnati  u.)  '01.    History,  Philosophy,  English  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u,)  '84 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '87.    Latin,  Greek     Chicago 

S.B.  (Pomona  c.)  '04.    Anatomy  San  Dimas,  Cal. 

A.B.  (u,  of  Michigan)  '89.   Latin  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.B.  (VanderbiU  u.)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '98.    Botany         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Middleville,Mich. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
LaGrange.  Mo. 
Lancaster,  Tex. 
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NAME 

Jones,  Roger  Miller,  aw  9ip 
Jonee,  Walter  Philip,  < 
Jordan,  Frank  Craig,  awzp 

Kaufman,  Gustav  Leonard,  %p 
Kaufman,  Agnee  Joelyn,  8 
Kean,  Hugh  Pratt,  «p 
KelJey,  Edmund  Levi,  Jr.,  9 
Kellogg,  Anna  Allen,  s 
Kendrick,  Eva  May,  aw9p 
Kennedy,  Alfred,  % 
Kennedy,  Benjamin,  9 

Kennedy,  Mary  Elizabeth,  • 
Kilbourne.  Bessie  Margaret,  • 
Kildahl,  Nilsine  Johanna,  9  a  tr  8p 

Kilgore,  Lizzie  Selden,  vo  sp 
Kimmons,  John  H.,  8 

King,  James  Sherman,  8 
King,  Joseph  Wood,  8 

Kingsbury,  Elizabeth,  saw 

Kingsbury,  Joseph  Lyman,  <p 
Kirk,  Edwin  Garvey,  8 
Kirkpatrick,  Charles,  8 
Kirtley,  Charles  Arthur,  8 
Knott,  Thomas  Albert,  aw  8p 
Knowles,  Frank  Elwood,  s 
Koch,  Clara  May  Barbara,  8 
Koms,  John  Hamilton,  a  w 
Korten,  Josephine  Ruth,  w  8p 
Kostomlatsky,  Zulema,  s 
Krehbiel,  Mary  Billings,  w 
Kristjanson,  Hjorleifur  Trausti,  8p 
Kroesch,  Samuel,  8 
Kuhn,  Albert,  8 
Kuntz,  Albert,  « 
Lagergren,  Siegrid  Anna,  8 
Lakin,  Mary  Nickerson,  9 
Landacre,  Francis  Leroy,  s 
Lantz,  Willie  Augusta,  9 
Lawrence,  William  Evans,  8  aw8p 
Laygo,  Pacifico,  9 
Le  Due,  Alma  de  Lalande,  9 
Lee,  Alfred  0.,  aw8p 
Lee,  Bertha  Mary,  9 
Lee,  Emmet  Lehr,  aw8p 
Leggett,  Blanche  Chipman,  9 


DKQRBS;   DBPT.  OP  STUDY 

A.B.  (Denimm  ti.)  ^K.    Greek,  Latin 
A.B.  (Emory  c.)  *01.    Psyeholonr 

(Ibid.) 


HOME  ADDRBS8 

Newark,  O. 
Rome,  Ga. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 


Ph.B.  {Marietta  c.)  *89;  A.H.  (Ibid.)  *92.    Aitronomy. 
Ifathematica  if  el.) 

S.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  *06.    Physiology,  Anatomy 

A.B.  («.  qf  Chicago)  '08.    Geology 

A3.  (Albion  e.)  '06.  Astronomy,  Hathematios,  Physios  Buchanan,  Mich. 

Ph.B.  (State  w.  of  Iowa)  XKL    Education,  Mathematics  Lamoni,  la. 

Ph.B.  («.  cf  Chicago)  'OS.    German  Peoria 

A.B.  (Woman's c.  of  BcOHmore)  '06.    English,  German  Columbus  Junction,  la. 


S.B.    (Souih  Carolina 
English 


Mathematics 
MUUary    a.) 


A.M.  (QMeen's«.)'0L 

'01.     History, 

Ph.B.  (Oberlinc)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00,    Botany 

A.B.  (DoaiM  c.  Neb.)  '08.    English,  Romance 

A.B.  (tt.  of  North  Dakota)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.    Bot- 
any 

A.B.  (KanMas  u.)  '08.    English,  History 

S.B.  (Drury  c.)  '95;  A.B.  (Harvard  «.)  '96.    Physics, 
Zoology 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '01.    German 

S.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  inH.)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid,)*W. 
English 

Ph.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '87 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '0*.   Ger- 
man, Romance 

JL.B.  (DartmotUh  e.)  *(Xi.    History 

S.B.  («.  cf  Chicago)  '02.   Anatomy,  Zoology  (/el.) 

A.B.  (ComeU  c.)  '01.    Physics,  Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Geology 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)'OZ.    English 

Ph.B.  (Drake  w.))'00.    Mathematics 

A.B.  (La  Orange  c.)  '03.    (German 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesley  an  u.)  '04.    Anatomy,  Chemistry 

S.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '02.    Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (8tate  u.  of  Iowa)  '96.    Botany,  Geology 

Ph.B.  (Dickinson  c.)  '99.    History,  English 

A.B.  («.  of  North  Dakota)  'OS.    Anatomy,  Zoology. 

A.B.  («.  of  MissouH)  '01.    German,  Latin 

A.B.  (Northtoeatem  u.)  '95.    German,  English 

A.B.  (Charles  City  c.)  '04.    Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '08.    German 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicaoo)  '99.    Eaglish 

A.  B.  ( Ohio  State  u. )  '95.    Zoology 

S.M.  (Catawba  c.)  '97.    Chemistry,  Physics 

S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '04.    Botany,  Zoology 

A.B.  (c.  of  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Manila)  'OS.  Pathology  Lipa,  Batangas,  P.  I. 

Ph.  B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Romance  Lawrence,  Kan. 

M.D.  (tt.  of  Berlin)  '98.    Anatomy,  Physiology  ^Chicago 

Ph.B.  ( Western  Reserve  u.)  '03.    Physics  Cleveland,  O. 

Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  05.    Anatomy  Qrinnell,  la. 

A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '98.    Romance  Cleveland,  O. 


Kingston,  Can. 

Hartsville,  S.  C. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Lancaster,  Wis. 

Masa,  N.  D. 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Russell 

Cusseta,  Qa. 

Defiance,  O. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lima,  O. 
Spencer,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Norman,  Okla. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 
Mt  Victory,  O. 
Chicago 
Dee  Moines,  la. 
Chicago 
Gardar,  N.  D. 
Edmond,  Okla. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Ridgeway,  la. 
Morgan  Park 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Columbus,  O. 
Newton,  N.  C. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
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KAMB 

Leigh,  Lownes  Randolph,  • 
Lewis,  Blanche  Martha,  • 
Lewis,  Winford  Lee,  • 

Libia,  Metta  Maud  Miller,  • 
Lincoln,  Grace,  aw  $p 
Lindeblad,  Carl  G.,  a  tr  tp 
Linthicum,  Porter  Hodge,  •  a 
Littlejohn,  J.  Martin,  aw  sp 


deoreb;  dbpt.  of  study 

A.B.(i\ra<ionalJ^orffMl«.)'02.    Ghemietnr 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '08.    English 

A.B.  iLeland  Stanford  «.)  '02;  A.M.  («.  qf  Waahino- 
ton)  *0i.    Chemistry     ' 

A.B.  (O&erlin  c.)  V7.    Eoglish 

A.B.  (Lake  Erie  c.)  '04.    History,  Bngrlish 

A.B.  {Augustana  c)  '04.    Anatomy,  Physioloffy 

A.B.  (Fa/eu.) '01.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

LL.B.  (u.  of  Olaagow)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '90.  Sociology 


Llewellyn,  Elizabeth  Valerie,  aw  ap  A.B.  ( Wett  Virginia  u.)  H)6.    German,  English 


Lloyd,  Stewart  J.,  8 

Lobdell,  Charles  Walter,  a  w  sp 

Loeb,  Ludwlg,  8 

Long,  William  Hunt,  8  aw  8p 

Lord  Arthur  Evarts,  awsp 

Lord,  Florence,  a 

Lowe,  Ephraim  Noble,  8 

Lowrey,  Clara  Ethel,  8 

Lowrey,  Mary  Luella,  a  w 


A.B.  («.  of  Toronto)  '04.    Chemistry 

S.B.  {YdU  tt.)  '05.    Political  Economy 

S.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  'OS.    Pathology 

A.B.  {.Staler  e.)  'OS.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '04.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

A.B.  (STmO^  c.) '06.    History 

S:B.  {v.  of  MiaeiMtippi) '^.    Geology 

A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  'Oft.    English 

A.B.  (Dee  Moinee  e.)  '05.    Latin,  History 


Luehring,  Frederick  William,  awsp  Ph3.  (NoHhtoeetem  c.)  XK.   Sociology 


Lussky,  George  Frederick,  a  8p 
Luther,  Ethel  May,  8 
Lyon,  Florence  Leona,  a  w 
Lyons,  Jessie  May,  aw  sp 
McAllister,  Jennie  Roza,  8 
McBumey,  Thomas  Noble,  a  w 
McCain,  James  Roes,  8 

McCarthy,  Ida  Marie,  sp 

McClenahan,  Francis  Mitchell,  • 
McClenahan,  Robert  Stewart,  a  w 
MacClintock,  Anna  James,  8 
McCoy,  Lulu,  8 
McCoy,  Nettie  Irene,  aw  8p 
McCrimmon,  Abraham  Lincoln,  8p 

McDonald,  Howard,  • 
McDonald,  John  Allen,  • 


Grad.  (Concordia  c,  Ind,)  '05.    Greek,  Latin 
A.B.  («.  of  Kanuu)  '01.    English,  German 
A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  Xn.    German,  English 
A.B.  (tt.qrr«a;a«)'96.    English 
JLB,  (Monmouth  c.)'9i,    Latin 
A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '05.    Romance 


A,B,JBr8kine  c.)  '00;  LL.B.  (Mercer u.)  '01, 
History 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  06. 
losophy 


English* 
History,  Edaoation,  Phi- 


HOMB  ADDBBS8 

Paris,  Tex. 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Gridley,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Painesville,  O. 

La  Grange 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hamilton,  Can. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Piano 

Chicago 

University,  Miss. 

Coming,  la. 

Coming,  la. 

Hanover,  Kan. 

Ottawa 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Evanston 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Paxton 

Chicago 

Rome,  Ga. 
Chicago 


A.B.  (Tarkto  c.)  '96.    Chemistry 

A.B.  (Tarkio  e.)  '93;  A.B.  (Tale  «.)  '96. 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '96.    English 

Ph3.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05.    History 

L3.  («.  of  Wieconain)  *99.    Sociology 

A.B.  («.  of  Toronto)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '91. 
Economy 

A.B.  (Mvekingum  c.)  '01; 
Greek 

A.B.  (McMaster  w.)    '01; 
Greek 


Chicago 
Semitios         Chicago 

Millersburgh,  Ky. 
Chicago 
Rockford 
Political  Woonstock,  Ont. 


A.B.   (PHnceton  u.)   '02. 
AJI.  (Ibid.)  '02.    Latin, 


(Emorif 


McDonald,WarrenThoma8,«a  w«pA.B.  (irtWM»mJ«w«Mc.)'oo;  A.M.  (i6td.) 'W.  Latin 
McGhee,  Joseph  Llewellyn,  s 

McGloin,  Laura  Alice,  8 
McGrath,  Edward,  aw8p 
Macgregor,  Caroline  Louise,  a 
McQrew,  Mary  Edith,  aw8p 

McQuire,  Maria  Ella,  • 
Mcintosh,  John  Stayer,  • 
McMahon,  Asher  Reid,  a  w 


A3.  (Hiwaeeee  c.)  '08;  A.H.  (/&id.)'96;  A.B. 

and  Henry  c.)  '08.    Chemistry 
S.B.  (Tulane  «.)  '01 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  *04.    Botany 
Ph.B.  (ti.  of  Wieconein)  '02.    Anatomy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '06.    English 
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DSQBSS  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

Ph,B,iOkio8taUu,)*Qh    HUtory 

S3.  («.  qr  I7ta^) '90.    Botany 

kMARandolpkMaamWaman^a  €.)*(».    Biicli«h 

83.  («.  cf  CfUeoifo)  XK.    Chemifltry 

Ph3.  («.  of  Chicago)  *08.    History 

PI1.B.  («.  of  aUcaoo)  X)6.    Latin 

A3.  (F<Mrarc.)*99.    Latin 

A3.  (Dartmouth  c.)  *00.    Physios,  Chemistry 

83.  («.  €f  Denver)  HM.    Chemistry,  Mathematics 

Ph3.  (Iowa  c.)  *06 ;  A.M.  («.  of  Mimourt)  *06.    History 
ifeL) 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Cfhieago)  *06.  Tolitieal  Science,  Bomanoe 

A.B.(£raiiainei».)*04.    Latin,  Greek 

83.  {Ohio  8taU  «.)  *9B ;  A.M.  (/bid.)  XXL   Mathematics 

A3,  (u.  of  Chieaifo)  Xffi.    Greek 

A.B.  {Indiana  «.)  HM.    Mathematics 

8.B.  {Northwetiem  u,)  *06.    Geology,  Paleontology 

AM.{Southwetiemu.)*QO.   Chemistry 

A.B.  {Leland  Stanford  u.)  XXL    Greek,  Latin,  (  /el.) 

Ph3.  ( Wooeter  u.)  *M.    Bomanoe 

A.B.  {u,<:f  Georgia)  Xa,    English 

8.B.  ( VanderbiUu.)  *91 ;  S.M.  {Ibid.)  V2.  Mathematics 

Ph.B.  («.  of  CMcago)  *M.    History 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  *08.    History  of  Art 

S.B.  (Drury  c)  HB;  Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '04.    Chem- 
istry 

A.B.  («.  of  Na>raika)  XIZ.  EducaUon,  Sociology,  (fel,) 

S.B.  {Indiana  u,)  '02.    Zoology,  Chemistry 

S.B.  {u,cfMimmH)  ^94.    Bngiiah 

A.B.  (u.Qf  MiM9ouH)  'OS;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  X)4.    English, 
Pnilosopby 

A.B.  {Baker  u,)  '00.    PhUosophy,  {fel) 

A.B.  {Baker  u.)  '06.    History,  Political  Economy 

A.B.  («.  of  Mieeouri)  'OA.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

Ph.B.  (Boylor  «.)  "05.    English 

A.B.  {Franklin  and  Mar$hattc.)  '01.  Anatomy,  Chem- 
istry 

lLB,{MaryviU€C,)*9i.    Botany,  Zoology,  (/el.) 

A.B.  {MaryviUe  0.)  HU.    Botany 

LB.  {Northweetem  «.)  '00.   English 

83.  («.  0/ TTtsooMin)  IM.    HUtory 

A.B.  (Denton  «.)*06.    Latin 

A.B.  («.  0/  Chicago),  '02.    English 

A.B.  {8t,  Lawrence  u, ) .    Latin 

JL.B.  {%,  of  Chicago)  *0i.    English 

A.B.  ( Vamar  e.)  'OS.    Latin,  Greek 

Vh.B.  {n,<:f  Chicago)  *9^,    Latin 

I    S.B.  (Petm  c.)  Xn.    Chemistry,  Physiology 

A.B.  {iMther  0.)  '08.    Anatomy 

A3.  {Fiek  u.)  '08.    Latin,  German,  Bomanoe 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

New  Philadelphia,  O. 
PortervUle 
Woodview,  Va. 
Cuero,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Gibbon,  Neb. 

Nashua,  la. 

DeKalb 

Valley  City.  N.  D. 

Columbus,  O. 

Chicago 

Knightstown,  Ind. 

Glen  View 

San  Marcos,  Tex. 

FayetteviJle,  Tenn. 

Huron,  S.  D. 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Sullivan,  O. 

Chicago 

Greensboro,  Ala. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Bloomfield,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
Baldwin,  Kan. 
Baldwin,  Kan. 
Kearney,  Mo. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Filorin,  Pa. 
Sparta 
Chicago 
Wabash,  Ind. 
Hazel  Green,  Wis. 
St  Paris,  O. 
Chicago 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Oskaloosa,  la. 
Rosholt,  Wis. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Roes,  Mary  Sophia,  sa  w  np 
Robs,  William  Horace,  aw  9p 
Roeeer,  John  EUijah,  < 
Rowe,  Alice  Emily,  g 
Rowe,  Eugene  Charles,  < 
Rowe,  Jesse  Perry,  t 
Rowe,  Mary  Augusta,  t 
Ryan,  Johanna  Veronica,  t  ap 
Saam,  John  Qustave,  a  ii^  ap 
Sabin,  Frances  Ellis,  aw   tp 

Sachse,  William  Qustavus,  a  w  9p 

Sanders,  Nannie  Qillespie,  t 

Sanf ord, Frederick  Warren, gawtp 

Sato,  Torn,  aw  tp 
Sawyer,  Mary  Louise,  t 
Scarborough,  Dorothy,  t 
Schantz,  Albert  John,  t 
Scherz,  Anna  Talea,  t 
Schmidt,  Otto  Qustave,  w 

Schultz,  William  Henry,  < 
Schuster,  Eknma  Marie,  t 
Schweikert,  Harry  Christian,  b 

Scott,  Charles  Carrington,  • 
Scott,  Robert  Douglas,  w 

Senger,  Harry  Lech,  < 
Severson,  Samuel  Ole,  < 
Sewall,  Harriet,  • 

Sharp,  Mary  Emma,  aw  tp 
Sharpe,  Richard  Worthy,  w 
Shattuck,  Charles  Houston,  s 
Shaw,  Clara  Hawthorne,  a 
Shaw, Eugene  Wesley,  9aw  tp 
Shaw,  Janet  Parker,  9 
Shelford,  Victor  Ernest,  saw  tp 
Shepherd,  John  Wilkes,  8 
Shimer,  Will,  8 
Shouse,  John  Lomar,  b 
Shriver,  Mabel  Angela,  8 

Shull,  Charles  Albert,  sawtp 
Shumaker,  Varney  Verne,  t 
Simonds,  James  Persons,  8 
Simons,  Mrs.  May  Wood,  w 
Simpson,  Benjamin  Roy,  aw  8p 


DKOBBS;  DBPT.  OF9IUDT 

A.B.  (DdlhouaU  e.)  *94 ;  A.M .  (Ibid,)  *g6.    Anatomy 
S.B.  (DolAoMfia  «.)  Htt;  S.M.  ijbid,)  *04.    Chemistrj 
Ph.B.  {Bmory  0.)  *02.    Philofophj,  Sociology 
A.B.  (Upper Iowa  u.)  *91 ;  A.M.  (Ihid,)  "M.  Latin, Greek 
A.B.  (OUt^eOVr.    Philosophy,  Hirtory 
S.fi.  (1*.  €fNetn-a§ka)  *VI;  S.M.  (IMd.)  '08.   Geology 
8,B.  (Beloit  c.)  "96.    Geology,  Botany 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  XB.    History 
d.B.  {Lenox  0.)  *00.    Anatomy-  Physiology 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Michigan)  'W;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  MM.    Latin, 
Greek 

A.B.  (v.  oflllinoU)  KB.   Anatomy,  Neurology 
A.B.  {Sa^hweatem  «.)  "08.    History,  En^ish 

S3.  ilUinoiB  e.)  "90;  A.B.  (/Md.)  'M.    Greek,  Latin 

(/el.) 
(fTansedav.)  '01.    Philosophy 
8.B.  (Belo<to.)*(tt.    Botany 
A.B.  (Baylor  tt.)  'SS;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  'QQ.    English 
S3.  (OJk<oSto<e«.)'02.    Physios,  Chemistry 
Ph.B.  (v.  <ir  OJiiooiro)  HtS.    German 

A.B.  {HeidOXmrg  u,)  "W.   PhUosophy,  PoUtieal  floon- 
omy,  History 

Ph.B.  (Baldwin  «.)  '90.    Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  'OS.    (German 

AJB.  (Princeton  1*.)  '08.     English,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology 

A.fi.  (Hampdenraidney  c.)  *88.    Physics 

S.B.  (Kanmu    State  Agricultural    c.)   '04.    Botany, 
Greology 

A.fi.  (u.  €f  CineinnaH)  *96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '06.    Latin, 
Romance 

A.B.  (V.  ofMinneeota)  'OS;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '04.    Philoso- 
phy 

S.B,  (Fairmount  c)  '02;  L.B.  (Ibid.)  '02.     Physios, 
Botany 

A.B.  (TTcttrntfutere.) '08;  A.M.  (IMd.) '06.    fiomanoe 

S.B.  (1*.  oflUinoie)  '93;  SJC.  (Ibid.)  *W.    Zoology 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '08.    Botany 

A.B.  (Trtf»efleye.)'97.    Sociology 

S.B.  (Ohio  Weeleyanu.)  '06.   Geology  (fel.) 

Ph.B.  (06erHn  e.)  '96.    English 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  'OS.    Zoology,  Botany 

A.B.  (Indianau.)  '96;  A.M. (Ibid.)  *98.    Chemistry 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '02.    Physiology,  Pathology 

A.B.  (WUHam  JeweU  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  English 

A.B.  (Heidelberg  tt.,  OJtio)  '90;  AM.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Chem- 
istry.  Physics 

S.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '06.    ZoOlogy  (feU) 

&.B.(RioOrandee.)'03.    Latin 

A.B.  (Baylor  tt.)  '01.    Physiology,  Anatomy 

Ph.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Sociology 

A.B.  (McMaeteru.)  '99.    Psychology,  Sociology 
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Oak  Park 
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Chicago 
Akron,  O. 
Chicago 

Reading,  Pa. 
Sherman,  Tex. 

Marysville,  Kan. 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wichita,  Kan. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa 
Tiskilwa 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Delaware,  O. 
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Lowman,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 

Wanamaker,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hamilton,  O. 
New  Carlisle,  O. 
Terrel,  Tex. 
Kesons,  Tex. 
Melrose  Park 
Niagara  Falls,  Can. 
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Sims,  Harry  Wilbur,  aw  tp 
Sison,  Antonio  Q„  t 
Skelton,  Oscar  Douglas,  awtp 
Skinner,  Charles  Everest,  t 
Sleifirht,  Oeorge  Newton,  aw  tp 
Smalley,  Archibald  Whittier,  9 
Smart,  Frank  Leroy,  • 
Smart,  Walter  Kay,  w 
Smith,  Alexander  W.,  9aw  9p 

Smith,  Charlotte  Dillingham,  w  9p 
Smith,  Cornelia  Simrall,  w 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  a 
Smith,  Fanny,  t 
Smith,  Myra  Virginia,  t 
Smith,  Samuel  Sterrett,  8 
Smith,  Warren  Brownell,  a 
Snow,  Jenny  Helen,  «p 

Snyder,  Ruth  Dickerson,  a  w 
Spg^rd,  John,  a 
Sonna,  Agatha  Jean,  s 
Spahr,  Herman  Louis,  • 
Spalding,  Aileen,  8 
Speidel,  Ida  Theresia,  a 

Speidel,  William  Charles,  aw  8p 
Speik,  Frederick  Adolph,  8 
Spence,  WiUiam  John,  t 
Spencer,  Matthew  Lyle,  aw  8p 

Spink,  Joeette  Eugenie,  t 
Spooner,  Charles  Cutler, « 
Stalil,  Oeorge  Oettys,  t 
Staley,  Oeorge  Cooper,  a 
Starbird,  Robert  Stinson,  t 
Stark,  Herbert  Cholet,  a 
Steams,  Clara  M.,  ap 
Steams,  Tilden  Hendricks,  8 

Stephens,  Oeorge  Asbury,  t 

Stephens,  Thomas  Calderwood, 

8aw  ap 
Stewart,  Oertrude,  t 

Stiles,  Harold,  s 

StilweU,  Katherine  Marion,  a 
Stine,  Charles  M^  a 

Stocker,  John  Eugene,  a 
Stokes,  Ella  Harrison,  t 
Stokes,  Merle  Benefiel,  awap 


degree;  dept.  of  study 
S.B.  iMutkingvm  c.)  XM.    Anatomy,  Phyiioloffy 
A.B.  i3an  Juan  de  Letran^  Manila),    Physiology 
A.M.  (Qu«efw  1*.)  '99.    Politioal  Eoonomy,  Latin 
Ij,B,  (u.  of  Michigan)  m,    English 
L:B.  (WUliamt  0.)  ,98,    Greek,  Latin 
A.B.  iu,  of  Michigan)  *98.    Latin 
kM,  {Harvard  u,) '98,    English 
Ph.B.  (ti.  of  Chicago)  '02.    English,  Qerman 

A.R  (iJaUkmjrfeti.)  ^96;  A.M.  {FHnc^Um  u,)  '98. 
Engiish,  History 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  Xtt.    PoUtioal  Soianoe 

^,B,{.u,  of  Chicago) '98,    Geology 

A.M.  {Howard  Payne  e.)  '94.    Mathematios 

S.B.  (iriamii*.)'00.    Chemistry,  Botany 

A.B.  («.  af  Chicago)  Xtt.    German,  Eomanoe 

A3.  {Indiana  u,)  'C2.    Zoology,  Botany 

Vh:B,{u,  Of  Chicago)  "9^,    History 

SB.  («.€(/ Chiea4fo),  '06.  IHonsehold  Administration, 
Ghenustry. 

A.B.  {MianU  n,)  '04.    English 

Ph.fi.  {Iowa  State  u.)  ^99.    Sooiology,  Education 

A.B.  (  WaicBley  e.)  '99 ;  A.M.  {Columbia  «.)  X».  English 

A.B.  {South  Carolina  c.)  '96.    German 

A.B.  {u,  itf  Chicago)  XM.    Greek,  Latin 

S.B.  {State  u,  of  Iowa)  '06;  SJI.  (IMd.)  '04.    Mathe- 
matics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Waehinaton)  '01.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

S.B.  («.o/CIUca^)  '05.    Pathology 

A.B.  (1*.  0/  Toronto)  '00.    (German,  Romance 

k.B,{Kenhickp  ITetteyan  c.) '08 :  A.M.  {Ihid,)  '04; 

A,U.{Northw€tUmu,)*98,    Enigrlish,  German  (/e J.) 
Ph.B.  (11.  €f  Chicago)  '04.  Romance 
A.B.  UmAer>to.)'96.    Physics 
A.B.  (  Wootter  «.)  ^99.    Physics,  Chemistry 
A.  B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '05.    Mathematics,  Astronomy 
A.B,  {u,  of  Chicago) '08,    EnglUh 
A.B.(  )'06.    Anatomy,  Physios 

Ph.B.  (  u.  of  Chicago )  '06.    English 

A.B.  {Brown  u,)   '06.    Political  Science,  Politioal 
Eoonomy 

A3.  (Bafcer  u.)  ^99.    Sociology 

{Duqueene  c,  Adrian  0.)  Zoology,  Chemistry  {fel,) 

A.B.  (ti.  of  Denver)  '04.    English,  History 

Ph.B.  {Kenvonc)  '96;  A.B.  {Harvard  «.)  '08;  A.  M. 
{Ibid,)^Oi,    Mathematics,  Physics 

Ph.B.  (1*.  of  Chicago)  '03.    Education 
A.B.  {Pennsylvania  c.)  '01 ;  83.  {Ibid,)  '08;  A.M.  {Ibid,) 
'04.    Chemistry 

S3.  {Lehigh  «.)  '95.    Mathematics,  Astronomy 
S.B.  {Ohio  We$leyan  u.)  '98,    Philosophy 
A.B.  (  Wabiuh  c)  '06.    Anatomy,  Chemistry 
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Cleveland,  O. 
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Topeka,  Kan. 
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Stokey,  Alma  Gracey,  8 
Stoner,  Sanford  Leland,  t 
Stout,  Selatie  Edgar,  •  a 
Strauss,  Harry  Huntington,  9 
Strawn,  Myra  ELartshom,  aw  9p 
Strickland,  Henry  Kinshen,  9 
Strong,  Anna  Louise,  ap 
St.  Sure,  Frank  Adolph,  9aw  9p 
Summers,  Joseph,  t 

Sundell,  Cora  Josephine,  • 
Sundwall,  John,  9aw9p 

Sung,  Far  Tsan,  ap 

Swan,  (George  Dempster,  w  9p 
Swanson,  William  Walker,  aw  9p 
Swift,  Charles  Henry,  aw  tp 
SyWester,  Mrs.  Alice  Peirce,  a 
Tackaberry,  Wilson  Hamilton,  •  <p 
Taggart,  Anna,  9 
Taintor,  Jesse  Fox,  t 
Takahashi,  Katashi,  9aw9p 
Talbert,  Ernest  Lynn,  • 

Tannreuther,  George  Washington,  • 
Temple,  Frances  Congdon,  9  w 

Templin,  William  Henry, « 
Terry,  Benjamin  Taylor,  9  a 

Terry,  Schuyler  Baldwin,  9 
Test,  Louis  Agassiz, « 
Thiessen,  Reinhardt,  aw  9p 
Thomas,  Roy,  9 
Thomas,  Sarah  Jane,  9 
Thomasson,  Arthur  Albert,  9 

Thompson,  Andrew  Newton,  9 
Thompson,  Christiana,  9 
Thompson,  Mary  Penn,  9 
Thompson,  Josephine  Gray,  ap 
Titsworth,  Paul  Emerson,  t 
Todd,  David  Duke,  w  9p 
Todd,  Theodore  Walter,  9 

Tomkiee,  Charles  Doswell,  9 
Tompkins,  Clara  Alice,  ap 
Tonney,  Frederick  Oscar,  t 
Torrey,  Nellie,  9 
Teuton,  Frank  Charles,  t 
Townsend,  Henry  Schuler,  a  w 


dbqbsb;  dxpt.  of  study 

A.B.  (06«rli»  c.) '06.    Botany 

B.B.  (ti.  €f  aUoago)  *0A.    Physios,  Chemistry 

A.a  (  WilUam  JeufeU  c.)  Dl.    Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (Troostor«.)X>i.    Latin,  History 

A.B.  iu.cf  Chicago)  "00,    Eoclish 

A.B.  iLauitkma State u.)  *96;  ▲.B.  (Ibid.)  *9e.  English 

A.B.  (O6erl<»e.)'06.    ttiffUsh,  Philosophy 

8.B.  (u,  tff  Wiseontin)  "OS.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

A,B,  (Waiiam  JeweU o.)  'W ;  A.M.  (i*.  cf  ITiMOnri)  Xn. 
Chemistry,  Physiology 

Ph.B.  (Cdm«ll  e.)  *00.    English 

Ph.B.  iCeniral  u.  of  Utah)  *01;  S.B.  («.  cf  CMcago) 
*QB.    Anatomy,  Physiology  if  el.) 

B.B.(  Ohio  We9lewanu.)'Q6.  Chemistry, Physios,  New 
Testament 

8.fi.  (u,  of  WitoonHn)  "OS.    Biblioal  Oreek 

A.M.  (QMaeiu«.) '05.    PoUtioal  Eeonomy  ( Ai.) 

A3,  (ti.  cf  Chicago)  X)8.   Anatomy 

k.B,(u.  of  Chicago)  *9^    ttiglish 

A3.  («.  of  Toronto)  XH;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  06.  Greek,  Latin 

A3,  {ahurtleff  e.)  '91 ;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '96.    Latin 

A.B.  {Ripon  c.)  '78.    History 

{Imperial  u.  of  Japan)  '01.    Neurology 

A.B.  {Butier  c.)  '01;  A.B.  (u.  c/  Chicago)  'Ol.    Psy- 
ohology,  Philosophy,  Sooiology 

A.B.  {Manchuter  c)  XX>;  A.M.  {AtUiochc.)  '01.  Zoology 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)   "Oe.     Philosophy,  Politioal 
Economy 

B.fi.  {DePauw  «.)  '97.    Mathematies 

A.B.  iVanderbiU  «.)  'gO;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '00.    Anatomy 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '06.    Romance,  German 

aM.B.  {Purdue  v.)  'Oi;  A.C.  {Ibid.)  '90.    Chemistry 

B.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '02.    Botany,  Zoology 

S.B.  {Pomona  c.)  '08.    Anatomy,  Physiology 

A.B.  (1*.  of  Wtecontin)  '97.    English 

A.B.  {Hiwane  c.)  '01;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  HK.    Philosophy, 
Sociology 

Ph.B.  {Colorado  e.)  '00.    Education 

Ph3.  (O(terfre£n«.)'90.    English 

A.B.  (u.  cf  Na$hmUe)  '01.    English,  Botany,  Geology 

A£.{u.cf  Chicago) "(».   English 

Ph.B.  U^Ved  «.) '04.    German 

S3.  {Coe  c.)  HK.   Physiological  Chemistry 

A.B.  (Monnumth  c.)  '88;  A.M.  (Jbid.)  '90;  LL.B.  («.  cf 
Michigan)  '91.    Romance,  German 

A.B.  {Tulane  u.)  '01 ;  A.H.  {Columbia  u.)  '04.    ttiglish 

A.B.  ( Stanford  u.)  "04;  A.M .  ( Ibid. )  '06.    Psychology 

A.B.  (v.€trOMccvo)'04.    Chemistry 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  *96.    Latin,  English,  German 

Ph.B.  {Lawrence  u.)  XM.    Mathematics 

A3.  (2>6t  Moinee  c.)  '80.    Sooiology,  Psychology 


HOMB  ADDRB88 

Oberlin,  O. 
Pulaski,  O. 
Chillioothe,  Mo. 
Orrville,  O. 
Chicago 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
OaKPark 
Madison,  Wis. 

Coflfeybury,  Mo. 
Mason  City,  la. 

Fair  View,  Utah 
Hinghua,  China 
Clinton,  O. 
Oshawa,  Can. 
Chicago 

Sacramento,  CaL 
KemptviUe,  Can. 
Upper  Alton 
Elkhorn,  Wis. 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New  Carlisle,  O. 

Chicago 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
New  Holstein.  Wis. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Qudger,  Tenn. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Chicago 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Ida  Grove,  la. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Cameron,  Tex. 

Paris 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Qreenwood,  Miw. 

Edgerton,  Wis. 

ManUa,  PJ. 
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Trever,  Albert  Augustus,  b 

True,  Blanche  Lucinda,  8 

True,  Qlenn  £.,  a 

Tupper,  Beatrice,  s 

Turner,  Bertha  Lowe,  aw  9p 

Turner,  James  Jesse,  t 

Tinss,  Edith  Minot,  % 

Tyree,  Joeeph  Edgar,  aw,9p 

Unnewehr,  Emma,  ap 

Unnewehr,  George  Louis,  s 

Usher,  George  Ephraim,  t  «p 

Vance,  Cecil  Edgar,  saw  tp 

Vance,  Mildred,  s 

Van  Doozer,  Theodoeia  Kane,  w 


THB  ORADaATB  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITBRATURB,  AND  SCIENCB 

dbgrbb;  dbpt  op  study  home  address 

Ph.B.  (Laiorence«.)  W;  S.T.B.  {BotAcnu,)  '00. 
A.B.  (ITeJtettey  c.)  *Qe.    Greek,  Bomanoe 
A.B.  {AVbUm  e.)  OA.    Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  {Lake  Forett  u.)  *»,    Mathematics 
Ph.B  (Iowa  e.) '•S.    Bn^lish 
Ph.B.  {Hiram  e.)  *02.    Chemistry,  Physios 
A.B.  (OMofl»aeeu.)*06.    Botany,  Zo6logy 
A.B.  (i».  €f  Oregon)  '00.    Anatomy,  Pathology  (/el.) 
Ph.B.  (.FVanJbUne.)*04.    German 
Ph.B.  {Franklin  e.)  *04.    German 
k,B,  {u.  of  Georgia)  *C0,    Latin.  Engiish 
A.B.  ( Wilmington  c.)  "90;  A.M.  (/Md.)  *91.    Greek 
A.B.  {Doane  c.)  *00.    History,  Edaoation 
Fh.B,{u.<tf  Chicago)  •VI.    Bn«Ush 
A,B.(Mi$9imippic,)'n.    Bnslish 


Van  Landingham,  Henry  Asa,  8 
Van  Meter,  Mrs.  Jessie  Florence 
Bigelow,  a 
Van  Noetrand,  John  James  Jr.,  w  tp  a.B.  («.  cf  Chicago)  '06. 
Vaughn,  Charles  Walter,  t 
Vick,  Margaret  Julia,  8 
Vivian,  William  Albert,  t 
Von  Eechen,  Florian,  Bawsp 


Greek  Horicon,  Wis. 
Fargo,  NJ). 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Litchfield 
Oskaloosa,  la. 
Hiram,  O. 
Cleyeland,  O. 
Salt  Lake,  Utah 
New  Point,  Ind. 
Newpoint,  Ind. 
Summit,  Ga. 
Toledo,  O. 
Crete,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Macon,  Ga. 


A.B.  («.  of  NelMraaka)  '95.     German 

History,  Greek,  Latin 
▲.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '00.    German,  Bomanoe 
B.B,  {WiUon  c.)  *VI.    Zoology, Physiology 
L3.  (u,  or  Wieeonein)  X».    History 


Chicago 
Chicago 

Covington,  Tenn. 
Edgeworth.  Pa. 
Superior,  Wis. 


Von  Unwerth,  Frida,  8 

Voorhees,  Emelyne  Smith,  8 

Wadsworth,  Heilman  Curtis,  a  w  «p  A.B.  {Indiana  u,)  '02. 


Ph^.  («mp#cmc.)  '88;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  'W.    Chemistry,  ghelbv,  la. 
Physics  ^ 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PI1.B.  (i».  of  Chicago)  '03.    (German 
S.B.  {Knox  c.)  '98.    Bomanoe,  English 
Anatomy 


Walker,  Clara,  8 
Walker,  John  Scott,  8 
Wallace,  Brice  Russell,  aw  8p 
Wallace,  Carl  E.,  8 
Wallace,  Sarah  Emma,  w  «p 
Walshe,  Frances  Louise,  a  w 
Ware,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Luella,  8 
Warren,  Henry  Kimball,  8 

Warvelle,  Effie  Bangs,  a  w 
Washburn,  James  Murray,  8 
Waterhouse,  Alfred  Herbert,  s 
Watson,  John  Brown,  8 
Watson,  Rachel  Hammond,  8 
Wayman,  Agnes  Rebecca,  a  w 
Webb,  Reuben  David,  8 

Webster,  Edgar  Huidekoper,  8 

Weideneall,  Clara  Jean,  t  w 


Washington 
Washington,  Ind. 
8 JB.  (ti.  0/ OWcajro) '01.   Geology  Chicago 

A.B.  (ti.  of  Virginia)  '01;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '08.  Mathematics  Orange,  Va. 
8.A.  {Albany  c.)  'Oi.    Anatomy  Albany,  Ore. 

^•^PoUtf^l^SSS  '^*  ^'^'  ^"^'^  ^'  ^^^'^^  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
8.B.  (i».  0/ Cfctcoflfo) '07.    Physics,  Geology  Chicago 

Ph.B.  (u.  0/ Cfcicooo) '00.    English,  History,  Latin       Chicago 
Ph.B.  (ti.  of  Chicago)  '04.    History,  English  Eaton 

A.B.  {divet  e.)  '82;  A.U.{Ibid.)  '85;  LL.D.  {Ibid.)  '08.  v.„lrfcnn   «  n 
PoUtical  Economy.  Sociology  Yankton,  S.D. 

Th.B.  {u.  of  Chicago) 'C^.    English  Chicago 

A.B.  {Harvard  u.)>Vi.    Pathology  Chicago 

A.B.  (Princeton  u.) '02.    Physiology  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Ph.B.  {Broumu.)  '04.    Physics,  Chemistry  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.B.  (1*.  of  Kaneaa)  '98.    Latin.  English  Lawrence,  Kan. 

/LB.  {u.qf  Chicago)  X».    Physiology  Chicago 

^'^'^^-^o'y^^^'-^'^'^-^  8.M.(iMcl.)'98.   Auburn,Ala. 

^•"cLf^l^^'^  ^' ^•^-  ^'•-  ''^'^*^^  '*•  ^'^*  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.B.  {Vastar  c.)  '08.    Philosophy  {fel.) 
Weinberger,  Carl  Frederick,  8aw  8p  a.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  'W.    Anatomy,  Physiology 
Wells,  Mary  Evelyn,  aw  8p  A.B.  (if*.  Holyoke  c.)  '04.    Mathematics.  Astronomy 

Wells,  Ruth,  8  A.B.  {Vauarc.)  '00;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '01.    Latin 

Weeoott,  Frank  Howard,  aW8p  A.B.  (1*.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Physics,  Mathematics 

Wheeler,  Clara  Kingswell,  to  Ph.B.  (v.  c/ Chieoflro) '05.  English 


Chicago 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Chicago 

Lacon 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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HAMB 

Wheeler,  Perry  MacDowell, « 
Wheeler,  Ruth,  9 
Whitcomb,  Walter  DeloB,  aw9p 
White,  Adeline  Raofion,  »aw 
White,  Alfred  Everett,  9 
White,  John  Boyd,  t 
White,  LeRoy  Branch,  • 
Whitman,  Roecoe,  t 
Wiggins,  Robert  Samuel,  Jr.,  • 
Wild,  Payson  Sibley,  awtp 
Wilkina,  Lewanna,  • 
Willard,  Lilian  Winifred,  9 
Williams,  Cora,  • 
Williams,  Edward  Marsh,  9 
Williams,  Joseph  Asler,  • 

Williams,  Joseph  Dean  t 
Williamson,  Edward  John,  awtp 

Wilson,  Albert  Miller,  9 
Wilson,  James  Meredith,  t 
Winchester,  Qeorge,  9aw  9p 
Witbeck,  Alice,  9 
Woolbert,  Charles  Henry,  t 
Wort,  Julia  Minot,  9 
Wreidt,  Ernest  August,  9  w 

Wright,  Alexander  Holland,  9 

Wright,  Wilbur  Hoyt,  9 
Wurster,  Anna  Marie,  9 
Wylie,  Lulu  Ethel,  aw  9p 
Tamanouchi,  Shigeo,  aw  9p 
Yoakum,  Clarence  Stone,  aw  9p 

Toder,  Orie  Chris,  a  w 
Toshioka,  Ghen-ichiro,  a  w 

Young,  May  Sophie,  t 
Youngman,  Anna  Pritchett,  a  w  9p 
Zipf ,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  9 
Zurawski,  Frances  Catherine,  9 

Men  — 535 


DBGBBB  ;  DBPT.  OF  8TUDT 

8.B.  (BeiJatwa  e.)  XH.  Sduoation 

▲.B.  (roMaro.)  *99.  GhemUtry 

S.B.  (ir^aafono.)  *05.  Anatomy,  Chemistry 

L.B.  («.  of  Wiaetmaim)  'W.   ChomiAtry,  Anatomy 

8.B.  {Purdue  «.)  XM.  Mathematiot 

A.B.  {Geneva  c.)  *8B;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '88.  Greek,  Latin 

A.B.  («.  cf  OMeago)  'OB.  Mathematiei 

A.B.  (u,  of  Wieoongin)  'OA.  Anatomy,  Pathology 

A.B.  (Bmmy  c)  t».  Engliah 

A.B.  {WilUamee.)  '91.  Latin,  Greek 

8.B.  {WtUmley  c.)  '91;  Botany,  Zoology 

AJB.(ti.  of  I>eiwer)'99.  En^ith 

Pd.B.  {8tc^  e.  of  KentiAck^)  '02;  S.H.  (JMd.) 


_     _,  '08. 

Botany 

83.  («.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Pathology 
A.B.  (WaehimtfUm  u)  XK;  A.M.  («.  of  Nebraeha)  "OB. 

German 

A.B.  («.  ofNaetwiUe).    History,  Engliah 
A.B.   (Queene  ti.)    '06;    A.M.    (Ibid,)  '00.    German. 
Bomance 


Mathematics 


A.B.  (Indiana  u,)  '00:  A.1C  (Ibid,)  '03. 
Ph.B  (  OomeU  u.)  '80.   Chemistry 
S3.  («.  of  Ckicago)  '08.    Physics,  Chemistry 
L.B.  (Swarthmore  c.)  '98.    Bomance,  German 
A.B.  (Northtoeetemu.)  '00.    English 
A.B.  (u,ofNebra»ka)  '97.    History 
Ph.B.  (KalamaKoo  c.)'00;  A.fi.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '08. 
Education 

A.B.  (WaahingUm  and  Jeffermm   c);  A.M.  (Ibid,) 
Chemistry,  Zoology 

A.B.  (u.  of  IllinoU)  '96.    Chemistry,  Pathology 

S.B.  (Purdue u.)  'OS;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  '04.    Bomance 

Ph3.  (HamUne  u.)  '08.    Sociology 

S.M.  (Teachers  c,  Tokyo)  '98.    Botany  (feU) 

S.B.  (OampbeU  c.)  *0i;  A.B  (Ibid,)  XfL    PhUosophy, 

Ph.B.  (u.  cf  Wooeter)  '05. 


HOME  ADDU£8S 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Pittston,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Liiberty,  Ind. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
DodgevlUe,  Wis. 
Lumpkin,  Ga. 
Chicago 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Lexington,  Ey. 
LaOrange 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Natasulga,  Ala. 

Kingston,  Can. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Elmore 
Belvidere 
Albion,  Mich. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Morgan  Park 
New  Concord,  0. 
Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
DraytoD,  N.  D. 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Basehow,  Kan. 
Weilersville,  O. 


Anatomy,  Pathology 
Ph.B.  (Northweetem  u.)  '02.  Sanskrit,  (German,  Greek  Qkayama,  Japan 

A.B.  ( WeUeelev  c.)  '95.    Botany,  Geology  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Ph.B.    (u,  cf  Chicago)  'OL    Political  Economy  (/^i.)    Louisville,  Ky. 
A.B.  (ti.  ofniinoU)  '02.    PhUosophy  PeotODe 

Q,B,(u,  of  Chicago) 'Oi,    Mathematics,  Geology  Chicago 

WoMBN  — 337  Total— 872 
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SUMMARY 



Hen 

Women 

Total 

I*  Doctors  of  Philosophy  p"rstilng  sp^ial  conrsfls 

IS 
ISl 
584 

6 

50 

SS8 

19 

H.  Students  admitted  to'caodidacy  for  higher  dnffrees , 

181 

III.  Students  not  yet  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees. 

«n 

Total 

678 

394 

_J0B_ 
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THE  COLLEGES 


NoTB.— In  the  leoond  oolmnn  the  italieiied  letters  A^  L^  8,  C,  indicate  reipeetiTelj  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  of  Literature,  of 
Seienee,  and  of  Commeroe  and  Administration. 


THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 


•Taidnff  work  dorinff 
X  Taidnff  pre-medioal 

NAMB 

Abbott,  Donald  Putnam,  aw  sp 
Abbott.  John  Simpaon,  t 
Adams,  Flora  Dodaon,  a  tr  sp 
Adkinaon,  Laura  Ruth,  t 
Ahrena,  Edward  Hamblin,  aw  sp 
(Aitken,  Arthur  Noble,  awsp 
Alexander,  Julia  Florence,  t 
Alexander,  Ruth,  aw  9p 
Allardyce,  Margaret  Blanche,  aw  ap 
Ames,  Jeeaie  Hoyt,  a 
Anderson,  Qustayus  Edwin,  t 
Anderson,  Martin  Eli,  a  w 
Andrews,  Ellen  Hewitt,  t 
Annan,  Isabel  Donaldson,  w  «p 
Anthony,  Katharine  Susan  a 
Arbuckle,  Philip  Heckman,  w  sp 
Arthur,  Lucy  Anne,  ap 
Atteridge,  Harold  Richard,  w  <p 
Axelson,  Charles  Frederic,  w  ap 
Babb,  Belle  Lydia,  w  <p 
Baboock,  Roy  Wilbur,  a  aw 
Bailey,  Maude  Ada,  aw  ap 
'^Bailey,  Ralph  Williams,  a  w 
Baird,  Frederick  Rogers,  aw  ap 
Baldwin,  Robert  Frederick,  ap 
Baptists,  John  Maximilian,  a  tr  sp 
Barkenbus,  Maud  Emily,  a 
Barker,  Grace  Sarah  Taylor,  w  sp 
Bamberger,  Arrie,  <p 
^ames,  Benjamin  Spafford,  aw  ap 
Bamet,  Jeannette,  a  aw  ap 
Bash,  Flint,  ap 
Bass,  Elizabeth  Adams,  a 
Bassett,  Helena  Marie,  a  w 
Bassett,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  tr  <p 
Beach,  George  Remington,  w 
Beaty,  Anna  McCants,  aaw 
{Becht,  Frank  Christian,  aw  ap 
Beckwith,  Floyd  Irving,  a 
Bednorz,  Charles,  ap 


the  Winter  Qoarter  in  John  B.  Stetson  UnlTersity,  De  Land,  Fla. 

work* 

OOLLBQX 

PBBYIOUS  INSTITUTION 

HOMX  ADDBRS8 

a. 

Junior  c.  (v.  of  Ckiea{io) 

Chicago 

A. 

Graduate  s.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Dallas,  Tex. 

L. 

Woman*§  c,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A. 

Junior  o.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chic<igo) 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Harvey 

L. 

Unclassified  (ti.  qf  Chicago) 

Wabash,  Ind. 

L. 

Wittenberg  e. 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  c  (u.  o/  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

KiUamaMooc, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

8, 

Unclassified  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Lehi,  Utah 

A. 

Junior  e.  (ti.  q^  Chiecigo) 

Chicago 

L. 

MaryvilJe  o. 

Butler,  Pa. 

L. 

Junior  c.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

^ofNaOwiUe 

Chicago 

a 

Junior  o.  (li.  C(f  Chicago) 

Kingston 

L. 

Unclassified  («.  of  Chicago) 

Beloit,  Kan. 

a 

Junior  c.  (i*.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Lewie  inet. 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  c.  (ti.  qf  Chicago) 

Elgin 

8. 

Junior  c.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Northweetem  ti. 

Waupaca,  Wis. 

L. 

Junior  c.  (tt.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  c  (u.  o/  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Leland  Stanford  u. 

Chicago 

L. 

Graduate  s.  (ti,  of  Chicago) 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

8. 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  e.  (u.  q^  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Tabor  c. 

Tabor,  la. 

A, 

Junior  c  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L, 

Junior  c  (u.  qf  Chicago) 

Warsaw,  Ind. 

L. 

Unclassified  (ti.  qf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  c  (u.  o/  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  o.  (u.  <^  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Junior  0.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

cfor  Women^  Co2vm&itf,  5.  C. 

Winsboro,  S.  C. 

8. 

Bradley  Poly,  inet. 

E.  Peoria 

8. 

Divinity  s.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  c.  (ti.  qf  Chicago) 

Chicago 
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*Beed,  Grace,  %o  tp 
Been,  Florence  Nettie,  t 
Bell,  Beatrice  Medill,  aw  sp 
Bell,  Bernard  Iddinga,  sp 
Bennett,  Judson  Gerald,  aw  ap 
Benson,  Bemice,  a  w 
Benson,  Charles  Lee,  aw8p 
Berens,  Helmut,  saw 
Bergold,  Lilian  Clara,  t  a  to  sp 
Bergstrom,  Anna  Theodora,  aw$p 
X  Berlin,  Louis  Samuel,  w  sp 
Bernard,  Floyd  Erwin,  w  $p 
Berquist,  Mabel  Jenny,  w  sp 
Berry,  James  Francis,  Jr.,  a 
Bezdek,  Hugo  Frank,  aw  sp 
Biegler,  Marion,  t 
Bittner,  Walton  Simon,  w  s 
Boden,  Anna  Friedericke,  aw  sp 
Bodler,  Sophia  Louise,  aw  sp 
Boeke,  Alma  Marie,  awsp 
Boeke,  Clsra  Caroline,  awsp 
Boone,  William  James,  a 
Bostrom,  Signs  Delphine,  aw  sp 
Bouroff,  Basil  Andreevitch,  w 
BoutQn,  Gertrude  Sadie,  aw  sp 
Bovee,  Arthur  Gibbon,  w  sp 
Boyell,  Ruth  Ernestine,  sp 
Bowers,  Abraham,  saw 
Boyer,  Arthur  Mauley,  w 
Bradley,  Mae  Elizabeth,  aw  sp 
Bradley,  Zoe  Smith,  a  w 
{Braude,  Benjamin,  aw  sp 
Brawley,  Benjamin  Griffith,  s 
Breen,  Frances,  aw  sp 
Brewer,  Basil,  a 
Breyfogle,  Herbert  Arthur,  a 
Briggs,  Alice,  s  a 
Brooks,  Paul  Porter  Bolivar,  s 
Brown,  Hazel  Louise,  a  w 
Brown,  Margaret  Persis,  aw  sp 
Browning,  Lucy  Emeline,  w  sp 
Bruce,  Charles  Arthur,  awsp 
Buechler,  Edna  Marie,  a  w 
Bullock,  Royal  Wesley,  s 
Bunch,  Irene  Otis,  sp 
Bunzel,  Herbert  Horace,  awsp 
Burch,  Joseph  Earl,  sp 
Burke,  Raymond  Hugh,  awsp 
Burlingame,  Leonas  Lancelot,  w 


THE  SENIOR  C0LLS0B8 

COLUBOB  PRBTIOUS  IN8TITUTIOX 

L.  Junior  o.  («.  of  Ckieago) 

L,  Junior  ciu,cf  Ckioago) 

L,  LetoU  ifut. 

A,  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Ckieago) 

8,  Junior  e.  (ti.  cf  CMeaffo) 

L,  Junior  e.  («.  cf  Ckieago) 

S*  Lewi$in$t, 

A,  Junior  e.  (ti.  cf  Ckieago) 

L.  Junior  c  iu^cf  Ckieago) 

A.  LewiB  inat, 

8.  Junior  c  {u.  cf  Ckieago) 

A,  Leiand  Stanford  u, 

L.  Junior  e.  («.  cf  Ckieago) 

L,  «.  of  Calif  oTMa 

8.  Junior  e.  (ti.  cf  Ckieago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (u,  of  Ckieago) 

A.  Junior  o.  (v.  cf  Ckioago) 

L.  e.  cf  Rdueati<m  («.  cf  Ckieago) 

L.  Bueknell  u, 

L,  Junior  o«  (ti.  cf  Okic<Mgo) 

L,  Junior  o.  (v.  cf  Ckioago) 

L.  HilMalee. 

L,  Junior  e.  («.  of  Ckieago) 

A.  aead,  of  81,  Pdenbwrg,  Ruttia 

A,  Junior  e,  {u.  of  Ckieago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Ckieago) 

A.  Junior  o.  (ti.  cf  Ckieago) 

L.  Junior  o.{u.  cf  Ckieago) 

C,  Junior  o.(u.qf  Ckieago) 

L,  Junior  o.  («.  of  Ckieago) 

A.  HilUdaU  c, 

8,  Junior  o.  («.  <tf  Ckieago) 

L.  Atlanta  Baptist  c. 

A,  SoutkSideck. 

8.  Junior  e,  {u.  cf  Ckieago) 

8.  Okie  Wetleyan  u, 

L.  Junior  e.  (v.  of  Ckieago) 

8,  Junior  o.  (i*.  cf  Ckiectgo) 

A.  Lewis  inML 

L,  e.  cf  Education  (v.  of  Ckie4tgo 

L,  Junior  e,iu.cf  Ckieago) 

L,  Junior  e.  (i*.  of  Ckieago) 

A,  Junior  e.  («.  of  Ckieago) 

L.  u,  of  Colorado, 

L.  Junior  c.  (u.  of  Ckieago) 

8,  Junior  c.  (u.  of  Ckieago) 

C.  8taUu,0fMi$9ouH 

8,  Oberlin  e. 

A,  Unolassifled  (ti.  of  Ckieago) 


HOMB  ADDBB88 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Eilmhurst 

Springfield 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Chicago 

Morgan  Park 

Chicago 

Kellogg,  la. 

Germania,  Pa. 

Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Chicago 

Springfield,  Ore. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Burlington,  la. 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Fernandina,  Fla. 

Chicago 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

State  Line,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Clearmont,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 
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Burns,  Clarence  Spence,  «p 
Burton,  Margaret  Ernestine,  taw 
Bush,  Florence  May,  a  tr  sp 
Butler,  Blanche  Morton,  np 
Butts,  Maud,  ato  tp 
Cadwell,  Charles  N.,  a 
Campbell,  Joseph  Bailey,  t 
Carlock,  Mary  Madeline,  «p 
Games,  Portia,  w  sp 
Carothers,  Neil,  s 
Carroll,  Bessie  Marie,  sp 
Carver,  Frances,  sawtp 
Cary,  Raymond  John,  t 
Casey,  Elizabeth,  Baw  $p 
Catlin,  Mark  Seavey,  a 
Cawthon,  William  Stanmcnre,  b 
Chandler,  Frances,  w  sp 
Clapp,  Myrtle,  %o  Bp 
Clark,  EUen  Mary,  aw  Bp 
Clark,  Sybil  Harriet,  aw  Bp 
Clendenning,  Frances,  t 
Cleveland,  John  Baxter,  Baw  Bp 
eleven,  Nels  Andres  Nelson,  a  w 
Cline,  Carrie,  awBp 
Clinnin,  Josephine  Margaret,  aw  ap 
Cluff,  Walter  Elmo,  Bp 
C<^en,  George  Bernard,  awBp 
Colby,  Francelia,  awBp 
Condray,  William  Francis,  b 
Cooney,  Ellyn  Kelton,  Baw  sp 
Core,  Charlotte  Alberta,  w  sp 
Corkell,  Marguerite  Aileen,  w  Bp 
Cornelius,  Evalyn  Sarah,  a  to  sp 
{Cornell,  Edward  Lyman,  a  w 
Corper,  Harry  John,  b  aBp 
Cottrell,  Anna  Louise,  a  w 
Cox,  Emily  Bancroft,  Baw  ^ 
Cndg,  Alexander,  Bp 
Craig,  Eleanor,  Baw 
Craig,  John  Bradford,  b 
Crippen,  Guy  Carlton,  Bp 
Crouch,  Rachel  Pierson,  b 
^uppy,  WUliam  Jacob,  aw  Bp 
Currens,  Carrie,  Baw 
Curtiss,  Mary  Harriet,  b 
Cushman,  Lillian  Sophia,  w 
Cutright,  Florence  Adah,  aw  Bp 
Cutting,  Laveme  Harrison,  Bp 
Dasher,  George  Franklin,  b 


COLLBOX 

A. 
A. 
A. 
8. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
A. 
L. 
A. 
L. 
A. 
8. 
L. 

a 

A. 
A. 
X. 
A. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
8. 
A. 
8. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
A, 
A. 
L. 
8, 
8. 
L. 
L. 
8, 
L. 
A. 
L, 
X. 
L. 
A, 
L. 
L, 
A. 
8. 
5. 


PREVIOUS  IirSTITUnON 

Divinity  b.  (i*.  of  CMeaoo) 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (i*.  of  CMe<iQo) 

u,  of  Michigan 

UneUMlfled  («.  of  Chicago) 

Law  8.  (k.  cf  Chicago) 

VwndertiUu. 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chiioago) 

LewiBintt, 

«.  of  Arhaiuat 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  c*{u.  of  Chicago) 

lowac. 

Junior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

Southern  «.  of  Tennemee 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

Unolassifled  (i*.  €f  OhiciMgo) 

Junior  o.  (i*.  of  Qhicttgo) 

Macaieiter  u. 

Junior  c  (i*.  of  Chicago) 

UnolaMifled  («.  of  Chicago) 

Auguttanae. 

Tri^taU  Normal  teh. 

Lewit  inti. 

Uoolassifled  (i*.  <tf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e*  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (v.  o/  Chicago) 

Northwettcmn. 

Junior  o.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  0.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Lewi$in$t, 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

AugMStanac, 

Vauaro. 

Qenevac, 

Dtnimmu* 

Unclassifled  (k.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  c  {u.  of  Chicago) 

u.  of  Michigan, 

Highland  HaU 

Bradley  Poly,  inet. 

Junior  e,{uqf  Chicago) 

Kalamazoo  c. 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

Cadwell 

Bentwood,  Tenn. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Oxford,  England 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Atlantic,  la. 

Chicago 

Sugar  Grove 

DeFuniak  Springs,  Fla. 

Chicago 

Greenville,  O. 

Chicago 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Chicago 

Kewanee 

Wist,S.D. 

Angola,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Searcy,  Ark. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Rock  Island 

Rock  Island 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Granville,  O. 

Eirkwood 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Syracuse,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Aurora 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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DaYODport,  William  Horace,  aw»p 
{DaviB,  Carl  H.,  a  tr  tp 
Dayis,  Cleora  Emory,  a 
Davis,  Jeeee  Newton,  a 
Davis,  Roy  Francis,  a  w 
Day,  Mary  Boetwick,  «p 
Dement,  Mary  Louise,  a  to  tp 
{Denney,  Robert  Stevenson,  a  to  ap 
Dewhurst.  Wnifred  Perry,  vo  «p 
De Wolfe,  John  Ohauncey,  «p 
Dickerson,  James  Dwight,  t  a  to 
Dixon,  Karl  Hale,  ap 
Dodge,  Berenice  Frances,  a  to  ap 
Dodge,  Faith  Hunter,  a  to  sp 
Dodge,  Paul  Hunter,  navovp 
Doherty,  Robert  Bmmett,  %  a 
Donahue,  Jeannette,  a  to  «p 
Donders,  Marie  Charlotte,  t 
{Donker,  Adrian  Edward,  to  sp 
{Doseff,  Dosu,  «p 
Dougan,  Alice  Marie,  a  to  fp 
Dresden.  Arnold,  a 
Drew,  Harriet  Chamberlin, «  to  «p 
Drury,  Mabel,  a  to  »p 
Dunwell,  Minnie  Mabel,  t 
Dutton,  Charlotte  Reed,  t 
Dymond,  Lida,  % 
Edwards,  Neta  Gertrude,  a  to  ap 
Eiisendrath,  David  Samson,  ap 
Elfreth,  Anna  Elizabeth,  t 
Ellis,  Roy  Valmer  % 
Elston,  Fred  Carrol,  aw$p 
Emrick,  Ulysses  Roscoe,  a 
Bngle,  Irene  Victoria,  a  to 
English,  Benjamin  Charles 
Enoch,  Albert  Blaine,  to  ap 
Epstein,  Lena,  a  to  ap 
Ericson,  Henry,  a  to  ap 
Everett,  William  Ellis,  a 
Fairchild,  Roscoe  Simpson,  a  to  <p 
Faust,  George  Reinhard,  a  w 
Felt,  Ida  Amelia,  • 
Fennessy,  Katherine  Marie,  aw  $p 
Fernald,  Luther  Dana,  sp 
Finger,  Sherman  William,  aw  8p 
Fisher,  Nellie  Mignon,  8 
Fiske,  Avis,  aw  ap  ' 

Flagg,  Eda  Delphine,  to  ap 
Fleming,  Sam  Clifton,  to  ap 


THB  SSnOR  C0LLS0B8 

OOLLSOB  PRBVIOU8  UfSTITUTION 

L.  EuTtkao 

8.  H,€f  Oregon 

A»  KaUtmoMOo  e. 

S,  Ora$td  Ula$Ul  o. 

8»  Jonko'  0.  (ti.  cf  OUeago) 

L,  Junior  e.  (ti.  of  CMeago) 

8.  Junior  o.  (v.  of  CMeago) 

8.  BOoUc, 

A,  Junior  e.(u.  qf  ChiccHfo) 

L.  Jonior  e.  (ti  <:^  Chieago) 

A.  Junior  o.  (i*.  of  CMeago) 

C.  Junior  o,iu.ef  CMeago) 

L,  Junior  o.  («.  of  Chioago) 

L»  KaiatnoMOO  c. 

8.  Junior  o.  (ti.  qf  CMeago) 

8,  Junior  c  («.  of  CMeago) 

L.  Junior  c  (ti.  €f  CMeago) 

L,  Unolaaaiilad  («.  of  CMeago) 

8.  Junior  o.  (v.  <tf  CMeago) 

8,  Graduate  B,iu.€f  CMeago 

L,  Harvard  aumtner  t, 

8,  u.of  AmMterdam 

L.  Paehtr  OoUege  intt, 

A,  Wmiem  c,  Toledo,  Ohio 

L.  WmtDMtUmM. 

L,  Unolaaaiiled  (i*.  ofCMeago\ 

L,  Junior  o.  (v.  of  CMeago) 

L.  Bradiey  PoiW'  imtL 

C.  Junior  o.  («.  of  CMeago) 

L.  Bryn  Mawr  e, 

A,  Buchanaim  c. 

L.  Miimem4a  c. 

L.  Junior  o.  (ti.  <ef  CMeago) 

A,  Junior  o.  («.  of  CMeago) 

O.  Junior  c  («.  of  CMeago) 

C  Junior  o.  («.  <tf  CMeago) 

L,  Junior  c  (i*.  cf  CMeago) 

8.  Lombard  e 

L,  VmolBMBified  (u,  of  CMeago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (i*.  of  CMeago) 

L.  LewiB  inti, 

L,  Junior  o.  («.  of  CMeago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (ti.  c/  CMeago) 

C.  Junior  c.  (u.  of  CMeago) 

C.  Yankton  c 

A,  u,  of  Colorado, 

L.  Junior  e.  (ti.  of  CMeago) 

L,  Unclassified  {u,cf  CMeago) 

A,  Vandm-miu. 


HOMK  ADDBI8S 

Chicago 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Holbrook,  Neb. 

Carbondale 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Maywood 

Evanston 

Chicago 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ooshen,  Ind. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Tacoma,Wash. 

Middle  Granville,  N.Y. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Dayton,  O. 

Chicago 

Meadville.  Pa. 

Luke  Zurich 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Chicago 

Austin 

Danville 

Ottumwa,  la. 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Galesburg 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

Danville 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Helena,  Mont 

Chicago 

Franklin,  TtoD. 
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Fletcher,  Albie  Naomi,  s 

Flood,  James  Doaglas,  sp 

{Flores,  Gabriel  P.,  t 

Foltz,  Pearl  E^allDe,  s 

Fort,  Clara  Emily,  awsp 

Foster,  Jessica,  aw  sp 

Foster,  Roland  Clyde,  s 

Fox,  Bertha  Weiman,  sp 

Fralick,  May  Elizabeth,  to  sp 

*Frank,  Alice  Janet,  aw  sp 

Frank,  Hannah,  a  w 

{Frank,  Louis  Harry,  awsp 

Franklin,  Benlah  Waters,  w 

Frasch,  Lillian  Myrta,  t 

Frazer,  Charles  Rirers,  s 

Freeman,  Harry  Struble,  aw  sp 

Friend,  Hugo  Morris,  saw 

Fuessle,  Newton  Augustus,  sawsp 

Gaba,  Meyer,  aw  sp 

Gale,  Burton  Pike,  ap 

Gannon,  Eatherine  Harriet,  w  sp 

Ganser,  Amelia  Bertha,  a  w 

Garnett,  Cyrus  Logan,  saw  sp 

Ganrity,  Mary,  aw  sp 

Gasser,  Jessie,  a  w  sp 

Gaston,  Herbert  Earle,  w  sp 

Gavin,  Helena,  s  a 

Gavin,  Mary  Angelica,  t  a  to  sp 

Gaylord,  Gladys  Elizabeth,  awsp 

{Gerstley,  Jesse  Robert,  s  aw  sp 

Gibbons, Laura  Evelyn, awsp 

Gibney,  Annie  Jean,  t 

Gidart,  Augustus  William,  w  sp 

Gilbert,  G(eorgiana,  sp 

Gleason,  Margaret,  aw  sp 

Goodrich,  Clara  Swearingen,  sp 

Goodwin,  Claribel,  a 

Googins,  Medora  Henson,  aw  sp 

Gorsline,  Will  Wood,  t  a 

Gotham,  Charles  Lewis,  s 

Graves,  George  West,  awsp 

Gray,  Cora  Emily,  saw  sp 

Gray,  Paul  Rowley,  w  sp 

Gray,  William  Buckingham,  w  sp 

{Greer,  James  Richard,  sp 

Gridley,  Eben  Elwood,  t 

Grim,  Otto  Frederick,  aw  sp 

Gyllenhaa],  Leonard  Ephraim,  s 

Haessler,  Luise,  tp 


THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

OOLLBGB  PBBVIOUS  INSTITUTION 

•L.  KalamoMoo  c 

C,  Junior  e.  (ti .  q^  CMeago) 

8>  u,ofMit$OHri 

A.  Junior  o.  («.  of  CMeaoo) 

L.  lUinoii  WeMleyan  i*. 

X.  Junior  c.  (ti.  of  CMeago) 

C,  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicctgo) 

A,  Junior  c.  (u.  af  Ckiectgo) 

L,  Junior  q,  («.  cf  CMeago) 

L.  Junior  c.  (u.  of  Ckioigo) 

L,  Junior  o.  («•  cf  Chicago) 

8.  Junior  e.  (u.  <tf  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (v.  of  CMeago) 

•L.  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

A.  Brown  u. 

L.  JUinoii  c, 

C,  Junior  e,(.u.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (i*.  of  CMeago) 

S.  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  c  (v.  of  Chicago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (ti.  cfChiecigo) 

A.  Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

•L*  Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicttgo) 

L,  Junior  e.  (ti.  cf  CMeago) 

L,  Junior  c.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

•L.  Junior  o.  (ti.  cf  Chicago) 

•L.  Junior  o.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

C,  Junior  0.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

8,  Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  c  (u.of  Chicago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.  Junior  o.  («.  ctT  CMeago) 

A.  Junior  c  («.  c/  CMeago) 

•L.  u.  of  Iowa 

8.  KatuaB  Agricultural  c. 

L,  Junior  c,(u,  of  Chicago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (i*.  of  Chicago) 

8»  Bradlep  Poly.  in$t, 

8.  Othko9h  8taU  Normal  $. 

•L.  OberUn  c. 

8.  Junior  o.  (u.  cf  CMcctgo) 

A.  Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

C,  Junior  c.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

8,  JwnioT  e,  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  UnclaMified  («.  qf  Chicago) 

L.  u,  cf  Michigan 

A,  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

A,  UnoUaaifled  {%,  of  Chicago) 


HOME  ADDBRS8 

Gobleville,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Manila,  P.L 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Minonk 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Jefferson  Park 

Chicago 

Lexing^n 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jacksonville 

Chicago 

NapervUle 

Chicago 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Dubuque,  la. 

Chicago 

Walworth,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Davenport,  la. 

Mankato,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Evansville,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Emporia,  Kan. 

Alpena,  Mich. 

Glen  View 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Hall,  Edith,  awsp 
Hall,  Robert  AndersoD,  9 
{Halsey,  Henry  Rowland,  t 
Hannan,  Anna  Alojdhia,  Maw  9p 
Hanson,  Florence  Curtis,  t 
Hardman,  Mary  Alma,  $aw  tp 
Harper,  Jesse  Claire,  «p 
Harrison,  Blaine  Goes,  a 
Hart,  Mary  Lucretia,  aw  tp 
Haskell.  Suzanne  Courtonne,  aw9p 
^asner,  Robert  Bain,  aw9p 
Hatfield,  Frederick  Dayis, » 
Hatfield,  William  Hugh,  aw  Bp 
Hatton,  Mildred,  aw  9p 
Haylett,  Abbie  Potter,  w  «p 
Hawes,  Ada,  t 
Hayde,  fiyelyn  Marie,  a 
Heaford,  Ethel  Virginia,  a 
Heap,  Mary  Fiske,  ap 
Heckman,  Lillian  Starrett,  awtp 
Heil,  Herman  GustaYUS,  t 
Hemenger,  Carrie  B.,  t 
Henderson,  Bertha,  aw9p 
Hendricks,  Helen  Elizabeth,  w  sp 
Henneberry,  William  Paul,  Jr.,  aw  tp 
Henson,  Mary  Gordon,  Maw 
{Herdman,  Samuel  Beck,  aw  tp 
Hickey,  James  Vincent,  Maw  tp 
Hill,  James  Madison,  aw  9p 
Hiliman,  Elizabeth,  w  Mp 
Hirschl,  Marcus  Andrew,  w  Mp 
Hoebeke,  Ada  Mary,  a 
Hoekstra,  Peter,  awMp 
Hoffman,  Anna  Frances,  a  w 
Hogan,  Blanche  Rose,  w  Mp 
Hogge,  Alice  Margaret,  aw  Mp 
Holden,  Lulu  May,  • 
Hollinbeck,  Frans  Justus,  w  Mp 
Hook,  Inghram  Dickson,  m 
Hoover,  Jos^  Ward,  w  Mp 
Hopkins,  Albert  Janris,  Jr.  m  a 
Horn,  Luella  May,  Maw 
Horn,  Pauline  Ruth,  a  to  sp 
Hornstein,  Fred  b  a 
{Horovitz,  David  Alfred,  Maw 
*Horton, Horace  Babcock, MawMp 
Hoetetter,  Elarl  DeWitt,  w  Mp 
Hough,  Anne,  w  Mp 
Houghton,  Albert  Balch,  Mp 


THE  SBHIOR  C0IXBGB8 

OOLLBOB  PRBYIOUS  mSTITUTION 

S.  LewU  ifUt, 

A,  Grmduate  t.  (ti.  of  Okieago) 

8,  state  Normal,  Oshkoah,  Wis. 

A.  MilwavkM  Normal  f . 

Xf.  FioMor  e 

5.  Junior  o.  («.  (iT  Chicago) 

0.  Junior  o.  (v.  €f  Okieago) 

A,  Jonior  o.  (v.  cf  Chiatgo) 

L.  InUmatUmal  Ouild,  Paris 

L.  e.for  Women 

8.  Jonior  e.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

C  Jnnior  o.  (u .  of  Chicago) 

8,  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

L,  OMo  WcMleyan  u, 

A,  AUaniau. 

L.  Junior  c  («.  of  Chicago) 

A.  WcUe$leif  0. 

A.  Junior  o.  (ti.  0/  OMoago) 

S.  Bradlew  Poly.  intt. 

L,  Junior  o.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

A  Unolassifled  («.  of  Chicago) 

8*  u^ofNtbroeka, 

L.  Junior  c  (u.  of  Chicago) 

0»  Harvard  u, 

L.  Junior  e.(.u.of  Chicago) 

S»  Lake  Foreet  c. 

^  Junior  o.  (v.  cf  Chicago) 

S.  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

L'  Graduate  8.  («.  of  Chicago) 

C.  Junior  c.  (ti.  cf  Chicago) 

A.  Kalamuuoo  c, 

A.  Junior  o.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (ti.  cf  Chieago) 

^  Junior  0.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

A,  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

L'  Unolassiiled  (v.  of  Chicago) 

A*  Junior  e*iu.cf  Chicago) 

C.  Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

C.  Junior  o.  («.  of  Chieago) 

C.  Junior  e.  (ti.  cf  Chieago) 

8.  Junior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

L.  Junior  o.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

8.  Junior  c  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

8,  Junior  o.  (u.  0/  Chieago) 

C>  Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

8,  Junior  c.  (k.  0/  Chicago) 

C.  Unolassifled  («.  of  Chicago) 


HOMK  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Houston,  Tex. 

Oshkosh.  Wia. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clean,  N.  Y. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Grafton,  O. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Independence,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Racine,  Wis. 

Maoon,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

Madisonville,  Ey. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Taylorville 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chicago 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Richfield,  O. 

Bertrand,  Neb. 

Leavenworth 

Chicago 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Howard,  Anna,  a  sp 
Ho]r,  Nathaniel  Elisha,  vo 
Hughes,  Felix  Turner,  avo  %p 
Hulbert,  James  Root,  vo  %p 
Hultman,  Frank  Magnus,  aw  9ip 
Hunter,  Bstelle  Belle,  ap 
Hutchinson,  Qeorge  Archibald,  a  w 
Ingalls,  Mae  Bthel,  a  sp 
Ito,  Jinjiro,  w 
Jaoobeon,  Olga,  aw»p 
James,  Herman  Q^  8 
JesBup,  Eva  Margaret,  w  9p 
Johnson,  Cecelia,  aw  sp 
Johnson,  Cora  Hannah,  w 
Johnson,  Lillie  Valnora,  aw  9p 
Johnson,  Mary  Clinton,  aw  sp 
Johnson,  Walter  Murray,  t 
Johnston,  Emily  Belle,  awsp 
Jones,  Ella  May,  aw  sp 
Jones,  Flora  Thomson,  sp 
Jones,  Wellington  Downing,  sp 
Judson,  Myrtle  Etta,  awsp 
Kauf mann,  Qustav  Leonard,  a  w 
Kay,  Fred  Hall,  saw  sp 
Eelley,  Dorothea  Heston,  a 
Kelley,  leabelle,  sp 
Kellogg,  Marion  Ruth,  aw  sp 
Kelly,  Catherine  Mary,  awsp 
Kelly,  Hazel  Dell,  sp 
Kelly,  John  Frederick,  awsp 
Kemp,  Nelle  Madison, sawsp 
Kennedy,  Charles  Ferguson,  s 
Kent,  Alfred  Richard  G.,  a 
Kerwin,  Edward  Michael,  s 
Ketcham,  Florence  Livonia,  a  w 
Kiely,  Katherine  Josephine  V.,  a  ii?  «p 
Kilgore,  Sherman  Noble,  a  w 
Killie,  Quy  Edward,  s 
Kiper,  Pearl,  aw  sp 
Knudsen,  Grace  Whiting,  sw  sp 
von  Kolkow,  Charles  Reinhard,  aw  sp 
{Koms,  John  Hamilton,  sp 
Krackowizer,  Alice  Marie,  a  w 
Kuehne,  Gertrude  Henrietta,  aw  sp 
Kuiper,  Robert,  aw  sp 
Lackland,  William  Tr3mer,  t. 
Lackner,  Julius  Ernest,  awsp 
Lane,  Michael  A,,awsp 
Larrabee,  Louise  Goldsmith,  a 


LLSGl 

HOME  ADDRESS 

A. 

Undassilled  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Fremont,  Neb. 

L. 

Graduate  s.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

Winthrop,S.D. 

a 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Ottumwa,  la. 

A. 

Jnniorc.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Jonior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Omaha,  Neb. 

a 

Junior  o.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

Kankakee 

s. 

Medical  8.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

Capron 

A. 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

L. 

Graduate  s.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Tokyo,  Japan 

L. 

Lewitintt, 

Chicago 

S. 

u.cfIUinot$ 

Urbana 

A. 

Junior  c.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  e.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Osage,  la. 

L. 

u,  of  Leipzig 

Oak  Park 

L. 

Vattaro. 

Springfield 

L. 

Junior  o.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

5. 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Portland,  Ore. 

L. 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  o.  (w.  of  Chicago) 

Garrett,  Ind. 

8. 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L, 

Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  e.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Camp  Point 

L. 

Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

L. 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  c,  (v.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Swinge, 

Mt  Vernon 

L. 

Franklin  e. 

Salem,  Ind. 

C. 

Junior  o.  (v.  c/  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Carthage  c. 

Peabody,  Kan. 

A. 

Junior  c.  {u.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Hamline  i*. 

Minooka 

L, 

Junior  o.  (v.  cf  Chicoffo) 

Chicago 

5, 

Junior  o.  («•  of  Chiccigo) 

Chicago 

A. 

Diwinitj  a.  in.  cf  Chicago) 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L. 

Vaatarc, 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  c.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8. 

Lewi»inBt. 

Chicago 

8. 

Graduate  a»  (ti.  ofChicfugo) 

Mt.  Victory.  O. 

8. 

Junior  0.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

L. 

Junior  0.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

LaPorte,  Ind. 

A, 

Junior  o.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  0.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  o.  (ti.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

u,cfimnoi9 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  0.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 
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NAMS 

Larson,  Elfrida  Marie  Catherine,  tp 
Lareon,  James  Henry,  w  sp 
Latchem,  Charles  Ejarl,  w  sp 
Launer,  June  Glathart,  w  sp 
Lawton,  Edith  Charlotte,  aw  sp 
Leadbetter,  Cora,  a 
League,  Paul  Mark,  sp 
Lee,  Mary  Margaret,  saw  sp 
Leech,  Archie  Wallace,  t 
Leland,  Robert  Carlos,  aw  sp 
Lemon,  Harvey  Brace*  aw  sp 
{Lesemann,  Frederick  Joseph,  aw  sp 
Levenson,  Louis  Freiberg,  aw  sp 
{Leviton,  Max  Benjamin,  aw  sp 
{Lewis,  Arthur  John,  awsp 
Linsley,  Robert  Martin,  awsp 
Lippincott,  Eugene  Tullius,  w  sp 
Little,  Clara  Louise,  s 
Liver,  John  Irving,  aw  sp 
Lockhart,  Eloise,  sp 
Lof  berg,  John  Oscar,  s 
Long,  Perry  J.^aw  sp 
{Loomie,  Western  Cass,  a  w 
Loose,  Lyman  Trowbridge,  sp 
Lough,  Susan  Madeline,  sp 
Loveland,  Helen  Stoddard,  s  sp 
Lovewell, Frank  Sherman,  aw  ^ 
Lowery,  Mary  Luella,  sp 
^iuckhardt,  Arno  Benedict,  saw  sp 
Lull,  Sara  Louise,  s  w 
Lumbard,  Marcus  William,  aw  sp 
Lyon,  Sanford  Avery,  s  aw  sp 
Mabrey,  Frederick  Dill,  saw  sp 
Macklin,  Mary  Edith,  aw  sp 
Mamer,  Clio,  a  w 
Markey,  Margaret  Mary,  w  sp 
Markham,  Harold  Boyce,  a  w 
Markham,  Herbert  Ira.  sp 
Markley,  Edith  Warf el,  w  sp 
{Marvel,  John  Everett,  aw  sp 
Matheny,  Elizabeth  Izora,  w  sp 
Mathews,  Robert  Eddy,  sp 
Matthews,  William  Qorham,  a  sp 
Mayall,  Vada.  a 
Mayer,  Qrace  Edith,  w 
Mayer,  Simon,  s 
Meier,  Delbert  William,  s 
Mendel,  Herman,  Jr.,  awsp 
{Menzies,  Charles  Stuart,  awsp 


OOLLBOB 

8. 
L. 
A. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
S. 
L. 
A. 
5. 
A. 
S. 
8, 
8. 
5. 

a 

L. 
A. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
L. 
8. 
C. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
A. 
8. 

a 
a 
a 

8, 
8. 
L. 
L. 
8, 

a 

L. 
8. 
A. 

a 

L. 
A, 
L. 
A. 
L. 

a 

8. 


PREVIOUS  INSTITUTION 

Junior  c.  (v.  qf  Ckieciifo) 

DiTinity  s.  (v.  qf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Junior  e.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  c(u,cf  Chicago) 

u,  of  Colorado 

Junior  c.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (ti.  qf  Chicago) 

Oenevac. 

Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

LewiBingt, 

Junior  o.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

u,  of  RocheHer 

Junior  e.  (i*.  cf  Chicago) 

u.  of  Wi»con9in 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Law  8.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Unolassifled  (i*.  of  Chicago) 

«.  cf  Wi»ccn$in 

Junior  c.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

8tct»onu, 

Ohio  Northern  u, 

FricndM  u,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (ti.  cf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chic<Bgo) 

Graduate  s.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

WheaUmc, 

Lewittntt, 

LcwisinMt* 

8t.Loui$u, 

Junior  c.  (i*.  €f  Chicago) 

Junior  c.  (ti.  of  Chicago) 

1*.  cf  IlUnoi$ 

lUinoiM  Wetlcyan  v. 

Junior  c.  (ti  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Graduate  s.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

BradUy  Pcly.  Inat, 

Upper  Iowa  u. 

Junior  c.  («.  of  Chictigo) 

u.  qf  Wiaconrin 


HOMB  ADDRB8S 

Chicago 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Washington,  la. 

Olney 

Chicago 

Eaton,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Nashville 

Dayton,  O. 

Chicago 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Hinsdale,  111. 

Lima,0. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Hartford,  Wis. 

Chicago 

DeLand,  Fla. 

New  Harrisburg,  O. 

Eldorado,  Kan. 

Napoleon,  O. 

Chicago 

Kingston,  Pa. 

Chicago 

Corning,  la. 

Chicago 

Evanston 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Huron,  S.  D. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Waterman 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Dayton,  O. 

Danville 

Waynesville 

Chicago 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Pine  City,  Minn. 

Decatur 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Janesville,  Wis. 
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NAME 

Mercy,  EiSther,  % 

Metsker,  Ella  Ruhannah,  %av)  9ip 
Meyer,  Adeline,  %o  sp 
Meyer,  Michael  Israel,  sp 
Meyers,  Ira  Benton,  t  tr  ap 
Middleton,  Thomas  Canady,  a 
Mierswa,  Meta,  s  aw  sp 
Miller,  Clara,  w  sp 
Miller,  Helen  Dorothea,  to  sp 
Mills,  Grace,  sp 
Milne,  Marion  Wallace,  to  sp 
Miner,  Elizabeth,  sp 
Mitchnick,  Meyer,  atosp 
Montgomery,  Frances,  ato  sp 
Moore,  Coila,  to 

^Moore,  Irene  Josephine,  ato  ^ 
Moran,  Anna  Florence,  to  sp 
Morehouse,  Lenerl  Pansie,  ato  sp 
Morgan,  Harvey  Dale,  ato  sp 
Morr,  Arthur  Allen,  a  to 
Morris,  Lila  Eemble,  sp 
Mosher,  Daisy  Mae,  ato  sp 
Moulds,  John  Fryer,  sp 
Moulton,  Elton  James,  a  to 
Moulton,  Harold  Qlenn, atosp 
Mowbray,  Ralph  Howard,  • 
Munger,  Elizabeth,  ato  sp 
Murrell,  Gertrude  Farr,  sp 
MacBride,  Caroline  Leonora,  a  to  spj, 
MacBride,  Owen  Earl,  sato  sp 
MacQuilldn,  Nona,« 
McAvoy,  Walter,  ato  sp 
McBride,  Clarence  Augustus,  ato  sp 
McBumey,  Thomas  Noble,  s 
McCarthy,  Ida  Marie,  a  to 
McClure,  Elizabeth,  sp 
McComb,  Mildred  Rae,  a  to 
McConnell,  Grace,  ato  sp 
McDaniel«  Marion  Ross,  t 
MacDonald,  Torrance  Hugh,  a 
McElroy,  Mary,  ato  sp 
McFarlane,  Charlotte  Mary,  s 
McGuane,  Francis,  t 
McGuire,  Carlotta  Sennott,  to  sp 
Mclntyre,  Isabella,  ato  sp 
McKay,  Robert  Edwin,  s 
McKellar,  Harry  Rex,  t 
McEenna,  Charles  Morgan,  s 
McKenzie,  Minnie  K,  s 


COLLSOS 

L. 
A. 
L, 
8. 
8. 
A. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
8. 
X. 
5. 
A. 
L. 
L, 
L. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
8. 
L. 
A. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 

8. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
A. 

L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
8. 
L. 
L. 
8. 
L. 
L. 
A. 
A. 
8. 
L. 


PREVIOUS  INSTITUTION 

Nonna]  o.  New  York  City, 
Junior  o.  (•».  qf  Chieaoo) 
Junior  o.  («.  qf  Chieaoo) 
Junior  o.  (i*.  qf  Chicago) 
Undastiflod  («.  qf  Chicago) 
Tarlcio  o. 

Junior  e.  («.  qT  Chicago) 
Unclassified  (u,  of  Chicago) 
Junior  e.  (v.  cf  Chicago) 
Junior  du.cf  Chicago) 
Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  (v.  of  Chicago) 
Adelbertc, 

Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chic<tgo) 
Unclaasiflcd  (u.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  e»iu,qf  Chicago) 
Junior  c(u.qf  Chicago) 
Junior  e.  (i*.  of  Chicago) 
Bradleg  Pol/g.  Intt, 
Unolaasifled  («.  qf  Chicago) 
Unclasaifled  («.  qf  ChieoQO) 
Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Albion  c, 
Albion  e. 

Junior  o.  («.  q^  Chicago) 
Junior  o,(u,of  Chicago) 
Junior  du,qf  Chic4»go) 
Junior  o.  (v.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  (v.  qf  Chicago) 
Junior  e,{u,qf  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  {u,  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.(u,qf  Chieagc) 
Junior  e,{u,qf  CMcago) 
Junior  o.  (ti.  qf  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  (i*.  qf  Chicago) 
Rio  Orande  e. 
KcUamaMOoc, 
Junior  e.  iu,€^  Chicago) 
u.  qf  Minne$ota 
Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chic<»go) 
Junior  o.  (v.  of  Chic<»go) 
Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chic<tgo) 
u.  qf  Virginia 
Graduate  8  («.  <tf  Chicttgo) 
PlaitsviUe  State  Nor,  §, 
Undasiified  («.  of  Chicago) 


HOMK  ADDRESS 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Churubusco,  Ind. 

Eahoka,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Unionville,  Mo. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Greentop,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Mens,  Ark. 

Wheaton 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago 

LeMars,Ia. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Council  BlufiFs,  la. 

Peoria 

Ashland,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Leroy,  Mich. 

Leroy,  Mich. 

Peru,  Ind. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Chicago 

Lyons 

Chicago 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Brillion,  Wis. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Rio  Grande,  O. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Chicago 

S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pullman 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Americus,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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NAME 

McKinney,  Jeseie  BlaDche,  sp 
McEnowD^  Jamee  Edgar,  t 
IMcLaughlin,  Dix  Blaine,  aw  9ip 
McNally,  Joseph  Vincent,  a  w 
McPartlin,  Wilfred  Katharine,  $p 
Nelson,  Jean  Sterling,  aw  $p 
Nelson, Mathilda, aw  sp 
Neuhaus,  Barinka  Clara,  a 
Newberger,  Charles,  w  •p 
Newman,  Annie  S.,  a  w 
Newman,  Ward,  aw  tp 
Newton,  Louada,  isp 
Nichols,  Katherine  Alice,  w 
^icholais,  Joseph,  a  w 
^iooll,  Homer  King,  aw  9p 
Nixon,  Charles  Elmer,  aw  9p 
Noa,  Claribel,  9W  up 
Noblett,  Grace  Louise,  aw  sp 
Norris,  Catherine  Anna, « 
Norris,  Helen,  aw  9p 
Norton,  Strong  Vincent,  a 
Nowell,  Theodate,  aw  9p 
Nowels,  Anbum  Ray,  aw  tp 
Nunn,  George  Emra,  aw9p 
Oakey,  Isabelle  Ogden,  9  aw  9p 
Oberchain,  Jeannette,  9  aw 
O'Donnell,  Paul  Maurice,  a  w 
Olson,  Lydia  Marie,  aw  9p 
Ortmayer,  Marie  Georgia,  aw  9p 
Osborn,  Agnes  Esther,  t 
Osborne,  Clyde  Earnest,  • 
Oxnam,  Nellie  Ethel,  a  w 
{Paine,  John  Colwell,  aw  9p 
Paisley,  Lillie  Ruth,  t  a  11?  «p 
Palmer,  Bessie  Hudson,  9aw  9p 
Palmer,  Cecil  Morse,  • 
Palmer,  Mary  Craig,  aw  tp 
Palmer,  Ray  Albert,  t 
Paltzer,  Charles  Walter,  9 
Parker,  Eleanor  Ophelia,  •  a 
Parker,  Francis  Warner,  Jr.,  ap 
Parkinson,  Stirling  Bruce,  w  9p 
:(Parks,  William  Alvah,  aw  9p 
Parsons,  Arthur  John,  9 
Patten,  Mary,  w 
{Patterson,  James,  9  a 
Patterson,  Theresa,  t 
Patton,  Beatrice  Chandler,  aw  9p 
Paulsen,  Waldemar  Edward,  w  «p 


OOLLBQB 

L. 
L. 
8. 
A. 
A. 
X. 
A. 
L. 
8. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
L, 
8. 
8. 
8. 
L. 
L. 
8. 
A. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
8. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
8. 
L. 
8. 
A. 
L, 
A. 
A, 
8. 
L. 
A. 
8. 

a 

8. 
L. 
A. 
8. 
8. 
L. 
L. 


PBKVIOUS  UfSTITUTION 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 
aomthem  III,  Nor, «. 
Unelastifled  (1*.  <ff  C%t«a^) 
Junior  o.  (1*.  0/  Chieaoo) 
Junior  o.  (•».  0/  Chieaoo) 
Junior  o.  (ti.  of  Chieaoo) 
Lewis  Intt, 

Milwaukee  State  Nor,  9, 
Junior  o.  (1*.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  c  («.  of  Chieaoo) 
IUinoi9c, 
Denver,  Colo,  h$. 
Junior  c  («.  <tf  Chieaoo) 
AveUino  Royal  c, 
Tarkio  c. 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chie<too) 
Jonior  o.  iu.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  0.  (ti.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  e.  (1*.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jnnior  c.  («.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  c  («.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  o.  («.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  e.  (%,  cf  Chieaoo) 
Jonoir  0.  («.  qf  Chieaoo) 
Junior  o.  («.  of  Chie<too) 
Junior  c.  (k.  qf  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  o.  (v.  cf  Chieaoo) 
Northern  State  Nor,  g. 
Jonior  o.  (u,  of  Chieaoo) 
Daifton  NormcU  8, 
Oradoate  a.  («.  of  Chie<»oo) 
Jonior  o,iu.cf  Chieaoo) 
Amhertte, 

Jnnior  e.  (v.  cf  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  e,i%,of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  c(u,<ff  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  o.  («.  cf  Chiecioo) 
KalamoMOOc, 
Jonior  c.  («.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  o.  (n.  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  0.  (u,  of  Chieaoo) 
Jonior  o.  («.  of  ChiciMOo) 
Oberlin  c, 
Ohio  Weileyan  u, 
Wellesleyc, 

Jonior  e.  (ti.  of  Chieaoo) 
Missouri  State  Nor.  8. 
State  Nor.  a,  Los  Anoeles^  Cal, 
Jonior  c.  («.  of  Chieaoo) 


HOME  ADDBXSS 

Chicago 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Chicago 

Joliet 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Burlington,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Jacksonyille 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Rock  Valley,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Lamar,  Colo. 

Davenport,  la. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Chicago 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Dayton,  O. 

Oak  Park 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Towanda 

Chicago 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 

Pentwater,  Mich. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Minonk 

Delaware,  O. 

Palatine 

Chicago 

Butler,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chicago 
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NAMB 

Payne,  Mabel  Wilson,  a  w 

Pech,  Clara,  aw  sp 

Peckham,  George  William,  Jr.,  s 

Pedott,  Joseph,  saw 

Peglow,  Mabel  May,  aw  9p 

Pernn,  George  Gulliver,  %aw 

Peterson,  Joseph, « 

Pettibone,  Chauncey  J.  Vallette,  aw  9p 

Pettit,  Bertholf  Marsh,  aw9p 

Phelpe,  Theoron  Torrance,  aw  9p 

Phillips,  Jo.  Alva, « 

Pierce,  Bertha  Elizabeth,  %  a 

Pierrot,  Adolph  George,  <p 

Pilcher,  Benjamin  Luther, « 

Pine,  Linnie  May,  %  a 

Plimpton,  Florence,  awsp 

Pomeroy,  Alice  Gertrude,  a 

^ool,  Clarence  GUbert,  w  %p 

^oppen,  Albertus,  w  %p 

Pdrter,  A. Maude,  saw  vp 

Porter,  Lucy  Grace,  aw  sip 

Porter,  Mabel  Winerals,  aw  sp 

Powers,  Irene  Theresa,  aw  sp 

Price,  Charles  Royal,  a  w 

Proctor,  Ora  Frances,  aw9p 

Purdy,  Vail  Eugene,  saw  sp 

Radzinski,  Grace  Anna,  awsp 

Bahn,  Carl  Leo,  sw  sp 

Bathke,  Walter  Robert,  w  sp 

Bay,  Rufus  Rutledge,  s 

Reayis,  William  Claude,  s 

Reddy,  Ruth  Marie,  aw^ 

Reed,  Horace  Gamer,  awsp 

Reee,  John  Harrison,  sp 

Reichman,  Joseph  Lorenz,  w  sp 

Beinach,  Eilsie,  sp 

Bice,  Caroline  Montgomery,  aw  sp 

Bioe,  Lrma  Bstella,  aw  sp 

Bich,  Lcnra  Antionette,  aw  sp 

Bichardson,  Harriett  Lillian,  to  sp 

Bichter,  Arthur  William,  saw 

BaggBj  Blanche  Edna,  aw  sp 

Bixeon,  Constantino  Ludwig,  s 

Boberts,  Helen  E.  M.,  id  8p 

Bobinson,  Mary  Ella,  s 

Bochlitz,  Lucille,  w  sp 

Bochwell,  lya  Frances,  a  w 

{Bogers,  Harrison  Rose,  awsp 

Bogers,  Nathaniel  Curtis,  s 


THB  8SNI0R  C0LLB0S8 

OOLLBOB  PRBVIOU8  INSTITUTION 

S»  Jnnior  c.  («.  of  Chicaoo) 

X.  Junior  e.  (k.  of  ChietHfo) 

8,  u,€f  WiMconnn 

L,  Junior  e.iu,of  Chicago) 

A,  Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Law  s.  («.  df  CMacgo) 

8,  Unolaasiflad  («.  of  Chicago) 

8»  Junior  c.  (it.  of  Chicago) 

C.  Jnnior  c.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

A,  Unelamiiied  («.  of  Chicago) 

8»  KcUatnoMoo  e, 

C  Jnnior  o.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

C»  Jnnior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

A.  Ohio  State  u. 

It,  Jnnior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L.  Mich.  Bern,  Kalamazoo 

8.  Kaiamatoo  c, 

8.  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

8.  Medical  8.  («.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (u  of  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago.) 

A,  n.  college  (it.  qf  Chicago) 

L.  Jnnior  c.  (it.  of  Chicago) 

8,  OoliiiiiMa.u. 

Xf.  Jnnior  c  (it.  q^  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  c.  (u.  qf  Chiccigo) 

L,  Jnnior  c.  (it.  of  Chicago) 

L.  Jnnior  c.  (it.  o/  Chicago) 

A.  Jnnior  c  (u.  q/*  Chicago) 

8,  Diyinity  8.  it.  cf  Chicago) 

A,  Oakland  CUy  c.  Ind, 

C.  Jnnior  c.  (it.  qf  Chicago) 

X.  It.  of  Minnetota 

A.  VanderbiUu. 

C.  Jnnior  c.  (it.  of  Chic<Mgo) 

X.  Jnnior  c.  (it.  of  Chicago) 

X.  Junior  o.  (tt.  of  Chicago) 

8,  Jnnior  c.  (it.  of  Chicago) 

A.  Junior  c.  (it.  of  Chicago) 

8,  Jnnior  c  («.  of  Chicago) 

A.  It.  cf  Berlin 

X.  Jo.  SUUe  Normal  8. 

A.  Jnnior  c.  («.  cf  Chiceigo) 

A,  Jnnior  c.  (it.  qf  Chicago) 

A,  Jnnior  c.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

A,  Junior  c.  (it.  qf  Chicago) 

A.  Bradley  Poly,  Intt, 

8,  Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chiccigo) 

8,  Junior  c.  (it.  of  Chiccigo) 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Rock  Island 

Chicago 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chicago 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

LaHarpe 

Oakley,  Idaho. 

Evanston 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Armada,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Streator 

Qalesburg 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Amboy 

Ireton,  la. 

Chicago 

Fort  ScoU,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Morgan  Park 

Chicago 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Grange,  N.  C. 

Francisco,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Norwood  Park 

Chicago 

Blue  Island 

Castalia,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Newell,  la. 

Newell,  la. 
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NAME 

Ron^y,  Helen  Newman,  aw  tp 
{Rose,  Max  Donald,  aw  sp 
Roseen,  Bdward  Daniel,  s 
Rosenbaum,  David, «  a 
Rowley,  Randall  Adams,  sp 
Ruifoom,  William  Miller,  tp 
Rusch,  Oscar  Frederick*  a  w 
^yan,  Lee  Mathew,  a 
Sabin,  Mary  Esther,  «  tp 
Sanborn,  Mark  Frank,  9p 
Sanders,  Mary  Shipp,  aw  ttp 
Sandidge,  Daisy,  < 
Sartain,  Charles  Augustus,  aw  sp 
Sass,  George,  a  w 
Satterthwait,  Ella,  •p 
Scanlan,  Marguerite,  gp 
Sohaefer,  Lena  Augusta,  aw  sp 
Sohaeffer,  George  Rajrmond,  a  w 
Schenkenberg,  Muriel,  awsp 
tScherer,  Lewis  Daniel,  8 
Schmid,  Frieda  Louise,  aw  9p 
Schmidt,  Edna  Verena,  w  9p 
Schoch,  Caroline  Pauline,  aw  9p 
{Schott,  Charles,  w  tp 
Sohrader,  Ida  Clara,  aw  9p 
]Schuler,  Russell  Phillip,  aw  9p 
Schuts,  Reuben,  a 
Scott,  Augusta  Ruby,  < 
Scott,  Florence,  a  w 
(Scott,  Orlando  Frank,  awsp 
Scullin,  Bertha  May,  8  aw  sp 
Sears,  Louis  Martin,  < 
See,  Helene  Marlette,  saw  8p 
S^ner,  Marion  Wallace,  sp 
Shaifner,  Philip  Frank,  w  sp 
Shaw,  Clara,  sp 
Shearer,  Dada  Bee,  aw  sp 
Sheetz,  Florence  D.,  aw  sp 
Sherer,  Albert  William,  w 
^Simmons,  Katharine  Sturges,  aw  sp 
Sisson,  Frederick  Myron,  a  w 
Sidles,  William  Vernon,  saw  sp 
Skinner,  Beverly  Aden,  s 
Simons,  May  Wood,  a 
Slocum,  Maizie  May,  a 
Smith,  Alice  Harriet,  s 
Smith,  Edward  Eggleston,  w 
Smith,  Helen  Geneva,  aw  sp 
Smith,  Mary  Edith,  sp 


THE  8EHI0R  C0LU018 

OOLLBOS  PBSVIOUS  I1I8TITUTION 

L,  Junior  e.  («.  qf  Ckieago) 

8,  Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

C.  Jnnior  e.iu,cf  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  e.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

8,  Jnnior  c.(u,of  Chicago) 

C.  Jnnior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L.  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

8.  Jnnior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

L.  III.  State  Normal  9. 

A.  KakuHOMOO  e. 

A.  Southwedcm  u. 

L.  Unolaniiied  (u.  of  Chicago) 

8.  Jnnior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

C.  Jnnior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L.  Jnnior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

A.  Undastiiied  (k.  q/'  Chicago) 

C  Jnnior  o.  (v.  cf  Chicago) 

A  Jnnior  e.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

'S»  Jnnior  e.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

8.  Jnnior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

L.  la.  State  Normal », 

8.  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 
8.         ■  Franklin  c. 

C,  Jnnior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

L,  III  State  u. 

^*  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

8*  Jnnior  o.  {%,  cf  Chicago) 

A  Bradley  Poly,  in$t, 

A  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

8*  Jnnior  o.  («.  cf  Chie<igo) 

L'  Unolassifiad  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

8»  Jnnior  o.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

^'  UnelaMii&ed  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

A,  Jnnior  e.(%,cf  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.  Junior  c.  (v.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  Miltoamkce  Downer  e, 

L,  t(.  of  Michigan 

8.  Jnnior  e.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

L,  u,cf  Wooeter 

L,  Northwettemu, 

A,  KcUamaMOO  c. 

L.  Unolastiiied  («.  of  Chicago) 

8.  Junior  o.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  Jnnior  c.(u.cf  Chicago) 

It,  Jnnior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Burlington,  la. 

Decatur,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Banning,  Cal. 

Evanston 

Dowagiac  Mich. 

Georgetown,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Terre  Haute,  Lid. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Gratiot,  O. 

Monticello,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Roann,Ind. 

Chicago 

Bethany 

Chicago 

Newton 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Waco,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Racine,  Wi& 

Austin 

Mendota 

Streator 

Melrose  Park 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Nora  Springs,  la. 

Sioux  Ci^,  la. 

Chicago 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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NAMB  G 

Smith,  Susan  Ella,  < 

Snitjer,  Agoee  Rodatx,  a  w 

Snow,  Jenny  Helen,  aw 

Snyder,  Rosa  Bel,  Baw 

Solomon, Irring  J.,  aw  sp 

Solomon  Jessie  Irene,  w  sp 

Sommer,  Julia  Kate,  aw 

South,  Horace  Walter,  < 

Southworth,  Eva,  w  sp 

Spence,  Margaret,  aw  8p 

Spencer,  Harry  Stillman  WUooz,  aw  8p 

Spoehr,  Herman  August,  aw  $p 

Staib,  Otto  William,  saw  sp 

Staley,  George  Cooper,  $ 

Stanley,  Louise,  awsp 

Starr,  Anna  Morse,  $ 

Steagall,  Mary  Minerva,  s 

Steams,  Clara  liiL^aw 

Steinbeck,  Clark  Candee,  awsp 

Stephenson,  George  Malcom,  aw  sp 

Stem, Gertrude,  saw  sp 

Stinson,  Charlotte  Louise,  w  sp 

Stone,  Elizabeth  Anna,  sp 

Stout, Edwin  Gillespie,  awsp 

Stoutemyer,  John  Howard,  sp 

{Strauss,  Alfred  Adolph,  awsp 

{Strawn,  John  Thomas,  aw  sp 

Solcer,  Henry  Durham,  t 

Sullivan,  James  Patrick,  w  sp 

Summerhays,  Bessie,  aw  sp 

Sumner,  Henry  William,  a  w 

Sung,  Far  Tsan,  sp 

Swallow,  Anna  Ruth,  sp 

Swift,  Charles  Henry,  sp 

Swift,  Harold  Higgins,  w  ap 

Tanner,  Alvin  Charles,  saw  sp 

Taylor,  Rose  Margarette,  s 

Taylor,  Thomas  Barnett,  aw  sp 

Teague,  Lillian  Ethel,  aw  sp 

Terrell,  Alexander  Bismark,  aw  sp 

{Terrell,  Ted  Allen,  awsp 

Terry,  Edith  Emily,  w  sp 

Terry,  Ethel  Mary,  aw  sp 

Thompson,  Blanche  Ethel,  awsp 

Thorsen,  William  Clarence,  aw  sp 

Timberlake,  Elsie,  s 

Timm,  Florence  Adaline,  w  sp 

Todd,  Helen  Gertrude,  aw  sp 

Toner,  Loretta,  s  a 


LLKOI 

B             PBBVIOUS  INSTITUTION 

HOMB  ADDBB8 

L. 

Nora  Springs,  la. 

L. 

Junior  o.  («.  €f  CMciiOo) 

Chicago 

8. 

0.  ofSducation  («.  qf  Chicaoo) 

Oak  Park 

8. 

Jimior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Columbia,  Ga. 

a 

Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chieiioo) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  0.  (u.  of  Ckdeago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Junior  c.  (v.  cf  Ckieago) 

Chicago 

L. 

UneUasifled  (k.  of  CMeago) 

Bryan,  Tex. 

L. 

Oberlinc. 

Adams,  Mass. 

8. 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chioago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Kankakee 

8 

Junior  e.  («.  f^CMoaoo) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  o,{u.of  Chicago) 

Bartlett 

A. 

Stettonu. 

Dade  City,  Fla. 

8. 

Peabogyc, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A. 

Bryn  Mawr  c. 

Oberlin,  0. 

L. 

8.  of  lEduoation  («.  cf  Chicago) 

TpsUanti,  Mich. 

L. 

UnolaaBifl«d  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Cleveland,  0. 

L. 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  o.  («•  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

WeUmieyc. 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  o.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Joliet 

A. 

VersaiUee,  Ky. 

A. 

DiTinity  t.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Onarga 

8. 

SeatUe,  Wash. 

8. 

ComeUe. 

Palo,  la. 

a 

Junior  0.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Junior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

L. 

Junior  e.  (k.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Ckadnate  a.  («.  f^  Chicago) 

China 

L. 

Junior  du^cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Oraduate  a.  («.  q/'  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Junior  o.  («.  c/  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

%,cf  Michigan 

Birch  Run,  Mich. 

8. 

Unolawiflad  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

Negaunee,  Mich. 

L. 

Junior  e.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

A. 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Deport,  Tex. 

8. 

Junior  0 .  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Port  Worth,  Tex. 

8. 

u,ofMimouH 

Okmulgee,  L  T. 

A. 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

A. 

Junior  c.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

YaicH, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

8. 

Junior  e,{%.cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

8. 

Unolassiflad  («.  of  Chicago) 

Clinton,  Miss. 

L. 

Junior  0.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

Chicago 

JL 

Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

a 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
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SAMM 

Tower»  Roeamond,  aw  sp 
Towlefl,  Caroline  Montgomery,  a  w 
Trowbridge,  Arthur  Carlton,  saw  $p 
Epjohn,  William  Kirby,  8 
{Vanatta,  Frank  Cline,  w  «p 
Vance,  Harriet,  sp 
VanDenbergh,  Eklith  J^  8 
Vanflook,  Mary  Lee,  aw9p 
Vanatta,  Hattie  Calista,  aw  sp 
VanPatten,  LeRoy  Andrew,  8aw  8p 
VanWormer,  Henrietta  Lynn,  8aw  8p 
VanZandt,  Philip  George,  aw8p 
Viall,  Grace  Medora,  aw  8p 
Vincent  Grace  Margaret,  aw  8p 
Visher,  Dorothy,  8  8p 
Vogt,  Evon  Zartman,  a 
Wakefield,  Guy  Freeman,  aw  8p 
Wakeman,  Caroline,  aw8p 
Wakeley,  Nellie  Marguerite,  aw8p 
Walker,  Paul  Atlee,  8 
Wangeman,  Ella  Louise,  aw  tip 
Watkins,  Blanche  Nell,  tp 
Watkins,  Edna  Lilian,  w  8p 
Watkins,  Laura  Dell,  aw  $p 
Webb,  Charles  Julian,  8p 
Webb,  Daniel  C^  8p 
Webber,  Bertram  Smith, 8aw8p 
Webster,  Edgar  Huidekoper,  s 
Welch,  Sue  Emmeline,  aw  8p 
Weldon,  Edna,  aw$p 
Wells,  Florence,  8aw8p 
Werner,  Hedwig  Marie,  aw  8p 
Weston,  Jessie  B.,  $p 
Weum,  Thurston  William,  sp 
Wheeler,  Clara  Kingswell,  a 
{Wheeler,  Herbert  Edward,  aw8p 
Wheelock,  Mildred  Marie,  aw  8p 
Whidden,  John  Blain,  aw  8p 
f  Whipple,  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  8  aw  8p 
White,  Anna  Laura,  a  w 
Whiteford,  Agnes,  aw  8p 
Whiteford,  Eleanor  Bland,  aw  8p 
Whitney,  Frederick  Lamson,  w  sp 
Wigger,  William  Frederick, « 
Wilcox,  Wayland  Delano,  8aw  tp 
WUder, Russell  Morse,  8aw  9p 
WUey,  Fordyce  Barker, « 
Willett,  Howard  Levanselleer,  aw8p 
Williams,  Robert  Ramapatam,  aw8p 


THE  SENIOR  C0LLS0B8 

OOIXBOB  PBIYIOUS  IirSTITUTION 

A.  JuDioT  o.  («.  of  Chieago) 

L,  LaOrange  c. 

8.  Junior  e.  {u,  cf  Chieago) 

8,  KalamoMOo  e, 

8.  Drake  u, 

8.  Junior  o.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

C  e.  of  Bdocation  (%,  cf  Chieago) 

L,  Junior  du,  cf  Chicago) 

L.  Lewia  inMt, 

L.  Junior  e.  (k.  cf  Chicago) 

L»  Junior  e.  («.  qf  Chiec^go) 

A.  Pomona  e. 

Xb  Junior  c  («.  of  Chicago) 

A.  ccf  Ewtporia^  Kan, 

8.  Junior  e.(«.  cf  Chieago) 

C  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chieago) 

8.  Medical  t.  (v.  cf  Chicago) 

X.  Junior  c(u.cf  CMc<tgo) 

L»  Junior  c  («.  of  Chieago) 

C,  Junior  o.  («.  o/  Chiccigo) 

1h  Junior  e.  («».  <^  Chieago) 

8,  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  e.  (u.  of  CMc<tgo) 

8,  Junior  e.  («.  cf  Chieago) 

C.  Junior  e.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

A»  Junior  e.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  e.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

8.  Graduate  a.  («.  cf  Chieago) 

A.  Lewis  intt, 

L,  Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chiectgo) 

L,  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chieago) 

L,  Junior  c,  iu.  cf  Chicago) 

L.  Junior  c.  (v.  cf  Chieago) 

8.  n,ofMinne90ta 

L»  Junior  o.  («»,  of  Chieago) 

8,  Junior  e.  (u.  cf  Chiecigo) 

L,  UnolatsiHed  (u.  of  Chieago) 

C.  u.  qf  Wa»hinaton 

8,  Junior  c.  («.  of  Chieago) 

L.  Junior  e.  («.  of  Chieago) 

A,  Junior  e.  (v.  of  Chicago) 

L,  Junior  e.  («.  cf  Chic<Mgo) 

Xp.  Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

8.  Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

L,  Lewis  intiL 

8,  Junior  e.  (v.  qT  Chieago) 

8*  KtUamazoo  c. 

C.  Junior  o.  (u.  cf  Chieago) 

8*  Ottawa  u,  ^ 


HOMB  ADDRIBS 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Randolph,  la. 

ShelbyyiUe,  Ky. 

Howurd  City,  Micb. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Auro^ 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Forestburg,  8.  D. 

Dayton,  O. 

West  Salem,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Eighty-four,  Pa. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

Chicago 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Grant  F^rk 

Bedford,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Blue  Island 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Osage,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Ottawa,  Kan. 
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NAME 

WilliamBon,  Grace,  aw  9p 
Wilson,  Arnold  Jordan,  aw$p 
Wilson,  Edna  May, « 
Wilson,  Mabel  Elrnestine,  §  aw  ip 
Witherspoon,  Letitia  Hardin,  < 
Wood,  Mary  Morton,  a 
Woodard,  Dudley  Weldon,  < 
Woodbury,  Mary  Emma,  $p 
Woodward,  John  Charles,  w 
Woodworth,  Vernon  Arthur,  aw  $p 
Woodyatt,  RoUin  Turner,  aw  ^ 
Wrather,  WilUam  Emboy,  «p 
Wright,  Horace  Carpenter,  8 
Wright,  John  Stephen,  a  w 
Wright,  Lagene  Lavasa,  aw  $p 
Yaple,  George  L.,  Jr.,  «p 
Yoder,  Orie  Chris,  «p 
Yondorf ,  Ejdna,  sp 
Young,  Elizabeth  Adams,  8 
Young,  Evelyn  EHisMbetb,  8 
Young,  Margaret  Hoyt,  aw  8p 
Youngs,  Georgiana,  aw$p 
Zeifller,  Erwin  Paul,  tip 
Zeisler,  Leonard  Bloomfteld,  «p 
Mxzi— 340 


THB  8SHI0R  C0LLB0S8 

COLLEOB  PBSVIOUS  IllSTITUTIOlf 

L,  Junior  c.  (v.  of  Chicaffo) 

L.  Oberlin  c. 

L,  Indiana  u. 

L.  Jonior  o.  (u.  qf  Chicago) 

A,  Bandolph  Macon  WomaaCn  c. 

A  UneUMifled  («».  <^  CMcago) 

8,  Wiibwforte  u, 

Xf  Junior  c.  («.  qf  CMeaQo) 

A.  Gradoates.  (u.  of  Ohieago) 

L,  Junior  e.  («.  €f  Chicago) 

A.  Cornell «. 

C  Junior  o.  (n.  cf  Chicago) 

C.  Bennalaer  Poiy,  intt, 

L,  Junior  c  («.  of  Chicago) 

A,  Junior  c.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Xi.  Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

8*  Graduate  a.  («.  of  Chtcago) 

L,  Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

8,  Cook  Cowfily  Nor,  f . 

L,  Junior  c  (u.cf  Chicago) 

A,  Junior  e,{u.qf  Chicago) 

A.  BochfOrd  c. 

A,  Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A,  Junior  e.  (n.  cf  Chicago) 
Wombu— 861 


HOICB  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

LaSalle 

Lebanon,  End. 

Chicago 

Meridian,  Miss. 

EiSstport,  Me. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Louisville,  Ey. 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Evanston 

Irvington,  Ky. 

LaGrange 

Canton 

Chicago 

Mendon,  Mich. 

Weilersville,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Bockford 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Total— 701 


THE  SENIOB  COLLEGES 
SUMMARY 


Men 


Womon 


Total 


Senior  Colleges 

College  of  Education 

University  College 

Total  for  Senior  Colleges 


880 
4 
6 


340 


396 
15 
10 


19 
16 


961 


701 
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THE  JUNIOB  COLLEGES 

^akinff  work  dnrioc  the  Winter  Qaarter  in  John  B.  Steteoo  UniTenity,  DeLend,  Fla. 


NAME 


€X)LLBOB 


PBBVIOnS  LNBTlTUTIOlf 


HOMS  ADDBB86 


Abbott,  Donald  Putnam, « 

8. 

JJydePorfcAf. 

Chicago 

Abbott,  Grace  Mary  Robertson,  aw  9p 

L. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Adams,  MeMn  Jay,  aw9p 

P. 

WeH4MlPhmp$h9, 

Chicago 

AdamR,  Willis  Sage,  au>9p 

P. 

IMnm,  N,  Dak.,  hs. 

Lisbon,  N.  D. 

Admiral,  Virginia  Harrington,  aw9p 

L. 

IkmvlUe,  lU.,  Af. 

Chicago 

Agnew,  Auretta  Hoyt,  awnp 

L. 

OirU'CUmicalt. 

Valparaiso,  Ind- 

Akers,  Dwight  La  Brae,  awip 

L. 

Chicago 

Alexander,  Marks,  awBp 

L. 

Q%Uneifh», 

Quincy 

Allen,  Bemeice,  awnp 

L. 

WkUinokt. 

Whiting,  Ind. 

Allen,  Edward  Weber,  9 

P. 

Othkoth,  Wi$.,SUMte  NamuU 

Oshkoeh,WiB. 

Allen,  Mary  Stickney.  aw9p 

L. 

MUmmhee  MaMDM$fmh9. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Alien,  William  Linn,  w  ip 

8. 

Chicago 

Allin,  Benjamin  Casey,  aw  ip 

A. 

Unimnii^hs. 

Chicago 

Allyn,  Arthur  Cecil,  awsp 

P. 

Ft.aoott,Ka%„h». 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Anderson,  Alfred  Oscar,  a  w  9p 

P. 

aUmaB(Htw,Ia.,h9. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Anderson,  Alga  Charlotte,  awsp 

8. 

South  OhieagohB, 

Chicago 

Anderson,  George  Harold,  awsp 

P. 

^Cinh9. 

Elgin 

Anderson,  John  Emil,  a  w 

P. 

North  Parke. 

Chicago 

Anderson,  Martin  Eli,  t 

A. 

Penne. 

Chicago 

Anderson,  Stella,  w  gp 

L, 

UneUuMilieds.  {v.cf  Chiea4fo) 

Chicago 

Andrus,  Paul  Wright,  w  8p 

8. 

Central  h9.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Annan,  Isabel  Donaldson,  a 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

Anthony.  Irene  Grace,  8aw»p 

L. 

Chicago 

Arbuckle,  Philip  Heckman,  a 

P. 

II.  qTiUinoit 

Kingston 

Arkin,  Aaron,  awap 

8. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

Arthur,  Mary,  8 

L. 

DuXmque,Ia.^he. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Atteridge,  Harold  Richard,  a 

P. 

Robert  A,  WaUerhe. 

Chicago 

August,  Irene,  aw  8p 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

Austin,  Wilson  Albert,  aw  8p 

P. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Avery,  Marie  lone,  aw  8p 

A. 

Bloina. 

Galena 

Azelson,  Charles  Frederic,  8  a 

P. 

UnivereUyhe. 

Chicago 

Babcock,  Madeline,  awip 

L, 

Sprina/Mdhe. 

Springfield 

Badenoch,  Arthur  Hill,  aw  8p 

P. 

Chicago 

Bagby,  John  Coleman,  a  w 

P. 

Oak  Park  he. 

Oak  Park 

Raird,  William  Glenn,  a 

L. 

MU  CarroU  he. 

Mount  Carroll 

Baker,  Frances  Catherine,  aw  8p 

L. 

Chicago 

Baker,Harry  T., « 

L. 

Cook  Co.  Normal  e. 

Chicago 

Baker,  Hart  Edward,  aw  sp 

P. 

Englewood  he. 

Chicago 

Baldwin,  Robert  Frederick,  a  w 

L, 

Chicago 

Bamberger,  Arrie,  8  aw 

8. 

South  Divieion  he. 

Chicago 

Barker,  Grace  Sarah  Taylor,  8  a 

8. 

Dearborn  eem. 

Chicago 

Barker,  Norman,  aw  sp 

P. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

Bamet  Arthur  Benson,  aw  sp 

P. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Chicago 

Barnhart,  Elizabeth,  sp 

L. 

Unolassifled  s.  {«.  qf  CMcaoo) 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Barron,  Abe  Bell,  w  sp 

A. 

Joe^h^ediUhe. 

Chicago 

Barron,  Jacob  Bell,tr  sp 

A. 

Daweon  he. 

Chicago 

Bash,  Flint,  a  w 

L. 

Wareaw,  Ind.,  he. 

Warsaw,  Ind. 
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NAMS 

BasB,  Vera  Kathryn,  aw9p 

Bates,  Mary  Louise,  tp 

Bauer,  Clyde  Maxwell,  aw  ^ 

Beal,  Nova  June,  a  wtp 

Beck,  Mabel,  aw  tp 

Becker, Hortense  Lucile,  aw  sp 

Bednorz,  Charlee,  a  w 

Beery,  Jennie  Maxwell,  a 

Beifeld,  Irma  Grace,  w  tp 

Belden,  Grace, « 

Bell,  Bernard  Iddings,  a  w 

Bell,  Phebe  Frances,  aw  tp 

Bennett,  Georgia,  a  w 

Benton*  Dean  Scott,  aw  ^ 

Beig,  ESdna  EUisabeth,  aw^ 

Berg,  Eilla  Magdaline,  aw  9p 

Bergman,  Louis  Willard,  a  w 

Bergquist,  John  Elmer,  «  a 

Berlin,  Louis  Samuel,  «  a 

Bemdt,  Otto  Nicholas,  aw  tp 

Berquist,  Mabel  Jenny,  a 

Bevan,  Frank  Samuel,  a  ir  «p 

Bevans,  Homer,  Jr.,  a 

Bieeen,  Harriet  Frances,  aw  9p 

Bittner,  EHya  Mae,  aw  9p 

Bittner,  Walton  Simon,  a 

Black.  William  Bdward,  a  w 

Blackford,  Howard  Painter,  aw  9p 

Bliss,  £.  Raymond,  Jr.,  a  tc^  «p 

Bliss,  George  Custer,  a 

Bliss,  George  Morgan,  a  tr  «p 

Blum,  Helen,  w  tp 

Blumenthal,  Oscar,  a  w  9p 

Boesinger,  George  Eklwin,  aw  9p 

Bond,  Ida  Wendover, « 

Borohardt,  Conrad  Robert  Gustaye,  a  w 

BoBworth,  Helen  Florence,  w  tp 

Bovee,  Arthur  Gibbon,  a 

Borell,  Ruth  Ernestine,  a  w 

Bowles,  Potter,  saw  tp 

Bowman,  J.  Craig,  aw»p 

Boyd,  Alberta  Stella,  aw  sp 

Boyer,  Arthur  Manley,  a 

Bc^rington,  Jessie  Cecelia,  a  w 

Brady,  John  LeBrun,  awsp 

Branch,  Reed  Russell,  w  ap 

Braunlich,  Alice  Freda,  aw  ap 

Breen,  Frances,  b 

Briggs,  Chauncey  Millar,  a  w 


OOLLBGB 


PBBVIOUS  UrSTITUTION 


HOMB  ADDBB88 


L. 

HwdeParkhi. 

Chicago 

L. 

UnelaMilUds.  {%,  tif  Ckieaoo) 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

8' 

Gimhen,Ind.,h9. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

A. 

LaPorU,Ind.,h», 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

A. 

Hammond,  If%d„h$. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

L. 

Chicago 

S. 

Media  h». 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

Ooluwibiau. 

Chkago 

L, 

Hyde  Park  h». 

A, 

8omthDMm<mh9. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

L. 

UfUvenUwhB. 

Chicago 

L. 

Mcmencehi, 

Grant  Park 

P. 

Ft,  8eott,Kan.,  hi. 

Fort  SoottJKan. 

8. 

Kenwood  inet. 

Chicago 

8. 

Loretto  Convent 

Chicago 

8. 

BobertA.WaUerhi. 

Chicago 

P. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Washmgton.  la. 

8. 

Northweet  Divieion  hi. 

Chicago 

8. 

BobertA.  WaUerhi. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

L. 

AiUuUOy  m.,  hi. 

Atlanta 

8 

Xnolewoodhi. 

Chicago 

A. 

8t  Jamei  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

SomthlHviiionhi. 

Chicago 

A. 

South  CMeago  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

Univenity  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

BomthDwiiionhi. 

Chicago 

P. 

Univenity  hi. 

Chicago 

8. 

Univenity  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

SeaUlehi. 

Chicago 

L. 

South  Diviiion  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

Peoria  hi. 

Peoria 

8. 

LaOranoe,  Ind.,  hi. 

La  Grange,  Ind. 

A. 

nUnoii  8taU  Norwal  u. 

Mt  Vernon 

8. 

Chicago 

L. 

BngUwoodhi. 

Chicago 

L. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A, 

BurUnoton,  la.,  hi. 

Burlington,  la. 

8. 

Memphii,  a. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

8. 

StarUng  Medical  e.,  Oolumhui,   0. 

Upper  Sandusky,  0. 

L. 

a,  cf  the  Saered  Heart 

Chicago 

P. 

Englewood  hi. 

Chicago 

8. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

8 

Keokuk,  la.,  hi. 

Mooar,  la. 

A. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Redland8,CaL 

A. 

Davenport,  la. 

A. 

SouthSidea. 

Chicago 

8. 

Chicago 
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Bright,  Alice  Elizabeth,  aw  9p 

Bright,  Helen  Mildred,  np 

Brody,  Hyman  Louis,  a 

Brokaw,  Albert  Dudley,  atoMp 

Broudo,  Philip  Harman,  w  sp 

Brown,  Carey  Herbert,  a  w 

Brown,  Christy, « 

Brown,  Harold  Lyman,  awap 

*Brown,  Lloyd  Heman,  a  8p 

Brown,  Walter  Elliott,  a  w 

Brownell,  Lillian,  awsp 

Browning,  Lucy  Bmeline, « 

Buhlig,  Pftul  Arthur,  aw8p 

Bunch,  Irene  Otis,  a  w 

Burgees,  Robert  Wilber,  8 

Burr,  Chauncey  S^  a 

Burr,  Mary  Winifred,  8  a 

Burton,  John  Carlton,  aw8p 

Busenbens,  Inez  Belle,  awtp 

Bush,  Florence  May,  8 

Butler,  Helen  Logan,  w  sp 

Byford,  Heath  Turman,  a  to  «p 

Caldwell,  Fred  Cornelius,  aw9p 

Caldwell,  Sarah  Hazel,  a 

Calhoun,  William  HarWe,  a 

Campbell,  Ella  Isabella,  8 

Capps,  Sarah  Louise,  aw8p 

Carhart,  William  Henry,  w  8p 

Carlock,  Mary  Madeline,  8  aw 

♦Carr,  Frederick  Whistler,  a  8p 

Carroll,  Bessie  Marie,  a  w 

Carter,  Evelyn  Harriet,  saw  $p 

Cary,  Charles  Aaron,  8 

Cary,  Eugene,  awsp 

Case,  Josephine,  a 

Casey,  Angle  May,  a 

Cass,  Ruth  Frances,  aw9p 

Chamberlin,  Ethel  Louise,  awsp 

Chamberlin,  Weaver  aw  sp 

Chandler,  Frances,  a 

Chandler,  Hannibal  Harlow,  Jr.,  aw  sp 

Chaney,  Florence  Jeanette,  awsp 

Chatfield,  George  Cunningham,  awsp 

Chattell,  Clarence  Condee,  awsp 

Childs,  Wilfred  Leonard,  swsp 

Ching,  Yue,  aw  sp 

Church,  Sara  Bel,  a  sp 

Clapp,  Myrtle,  s  a 

Clark,  Arthur  W.,awsp 


UDQB 

PREVIOUS  IKSTirUTIOW 

HOMB  ADDRESS 

L. 

Bnol«v>w>dK$, 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

8. 

Medill  h». 

Chicago 

S. 

H^deParkhB, 

Granville 

L. 

Medill  h$. 

Chicago 

8. 

EametHUe,  0.,  )a. 

Zanesville,  0. 

8. 

Harvard  n. 

Kenilworth 

P. 

Joh/HManhaUh; 

Chicago 

P. 

Morrimmh$. 

Morrison 

P. 

UfUvereity  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

Oberline, 

Elgin 

L. 

Laheht. 

Chicago 

JL 

UiioUflsiflddt.  (%,  €f  CMcago) 

Peoria 

A. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Morgan  Park 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Chicago 

8. 

Calmmet  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Aurora 

A. 

Lake  View  K$. 

Chicago 

A. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Chicago 

8. 

Clydeke. 

Morton  Park 

L, 

Ovid,  Mich.,  JU. 

Chicago 

P. 

Univortitghe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

nUnoiec. 

Jacksonville 

8. 

Chicago 

A. 

Chicago 

L. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Calumet  he. 

Chicago 

L, 

Arthur  Hm^Mieh.,  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

8. 

UnivertOg  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

8t.  Margie,  JTiMMwOle.  ill. 

Chicago 

L. 

HgdeParkhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

RocheUe 

L. 

HgdeParkhe. 

Chicago 

P. 

Harvard  e. 

Chicago 

A. 

South  aide  a. 

Chicago 

P. 

UnivereUg  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

P. 

Amumrinet. 

Chicago 

L. 

Univereitg  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

aprinafMd,  Mo.,  he. 

Chatham,  Mass. 

P. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Tien-pin,  China 

L. 

HgdeParkhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Valparaieo  c. 

Greenville,  0« 

P. 

Fort  Scott  he. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
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Clark,  Ivor  Gordon,  aw9p 

Clarke,  George  Rex,  aw  9p 

Claybaugh,  Anna  Margaret, « 

Clements,  Melbourne,  9p 

Cleverdon,  Helen  Francee,  a 

Cohen,  George  Bernard, « 

Cole,  Luda  Emma,  aw  9p 

Collins,  Mary  Eileen,  «p 

Compton,  Florence,  aw  9p 

Compton,  Jean,  awtp 

Compton,  Mary  Steyens, « 

Comstock,  Walter  PhilUpe,  w  $p 

Conant,  Claud  Bulkley  Stanford,  « 

Conrad,  Elizabeth,  a 

Cook,  David  Carl,  sawfp     Bel  db  8oe. 

Cook, Max  Holcomb,  gaw 

Core,  Charlotte  Alberta,  a 

Corkell,  Delphine  Zarilda,  aw$p 

Courtenay,  Mary  Ethel,  aw  sp 

Cowan,  Florence  Julia,  awtp 

Cox,  George  Washington,  aw^ 

Coyne,  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr^  aw  $p 

Crandall,  Ella  Inette,  aw  sp 

Crocker,  Charles  Lynde,  aw  sp 

Crosby,  Kenneth  Owen,  aw  ap 

Crossman,  Fred  Asa,  a 

Croach,  Robert  Temple,  aw  sp 

Crowe,  Marguerite,  w  sp 

Culbert,  Milo  Herman,  aw  $p 

Culver,  Anna  Evaline,  aw  sp 

Cuppy,  William  Jacob,  s 

Cutting,  Luveme  Harrison,  saw  sp 

Daily,  Frank  Edward,  aw  sp 

Danner,  Alvina  Adelena,  aw  sp 

Darlington,  Harley  Chester,  aw  sp 

Darat,  Charles  Lowell,  s 

Davenport,  John  Ernest,  aw  sp 

Davidson,  Zehna,  awsp 

Davis,  Anna  Harriett,  a  w 

Davis,  Anne  Sophia,  aw  sp 

Davis,  David  Francis,  aw  sp 

Davisson,  Clinton  Joseph,  s 

Day,  Edwin  Winfleld,  sp 

Day,  Eleanor  Chapman,  aw  $p 

Day,  Marjorie,  a  w 

Day,  Mary  Bostwick,  a  w 

Dekker,  Abram,  aw  sp 

Deliong,  Iva  Jean,  aw  9p 

Delson,  Solomon  Menahem,  aw  sp 


LLSGB 

PREVIOUS  IWSTITUTION 

HOMB  ADDRESS 

a. 

Zanesville,  O. 

A. 

PofUlac,  h». 

Forrest 

A. 

Ind.  State  Normal 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

8. 

Upolaasifleds.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

L. 

Boht,  A,  Waller  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

A, 

8t,  Jainee  he. 

Chicago 

A, 

Chicago 

L, 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Michigan  State  Normal  e. 

Toledo,  0. 

8. 

Primeetonu. 

Chicago 

8. 

Wieccnein  State  «• 

Chicago 

L. 

AueUn,  hn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ad. 

Divinity  s.  (u.  cf  Chtcago) 

Elgin 

P. 

Chicago 

A. 

HydeParkhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

A. 

Chicago 

L, 

Wendell  PMUipe  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Litchfield 

P. 

John  Marehall  he. 

Chicago 

L, 

OeneeeoState  Normal 

Bolivar.  N.  Y. 

P. 

Armour  a. 

Chicago 

A. 

BydeParkhe. 

Chicago 

A. 

Morgan  Park  ok 

La  Moille 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Morgan  Park 

A. 

RoofUury  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Portland,  Ind.,  he. 

Portland,  Ind. 

A. 

North  Parke 

Chicago 

L, 

Anlmm,  Ind.,  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Sugar  Orove  he. 

Aurora 

P. 

Freeporthe. 

Chicago 

L, 

Montieellaeem. 

Mt.  Pulaski 

P. 

Lyone  Townehip  he. 

La  Grange 

L. 

Ohio  Norman  Univereity 

Chicago 

P. 

Eureka  0, 

Chicago 

L. 

HydeParkhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Francee  Shimer  a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

A. 

HydeParkhe. 

Chicago 

8. 

Bloomington  fie. 

Bloomington 

8. 

Harvard  e 

Chicago 

L. 

BlueMandhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

Armour  inet. 

Chicago 

A. 

Calumethe 

Chicago 

L, 

South  IHvieion  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

JoeephMedtUhi. 

Chicago 
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Dement,  Nonie  Eleanor,  ap 
Denamore,  Ida  May,  9p 
Denton,  Valentine  Jennie,  awtp 
DeTray,  Leo  C,  a  %p 
Dewkurst,  Helen,  aw  tp 
Dewhurat,  Winifred  Perry,  a 
De Wolfe,  John  Chauncey,  a  to  <p 
Dickerman,  Gertrude  Olive,  aw  9p 
Dille,  John  Flint,  aw  9p 
Dillon,  Aug^tos  Reynolds, « 
Dilly,  Frank  Michael,  a  w  8p 
Dinning,  Robert  Jamee,  Jr.,  a  lo  «p 
Dixon,  Karl  Hale,  a  w 
Dodge,  Ivy  Hunter,  gaw  sp 
Donker,  Adrian  Edward,  a  a 
Donovan,  Jesse  Webster,  a  w 
Dotts,  Grace  Bell,  aw  sp 
Drinlodl,  Leon  Rae,  aw  sp 
Driscoll,  Lucy  Catherine,  aw  $p 
Drummond,  Amasa  Frederick,  a 
Ducker,  Erwin  Edward,  aw  sp 
yon  Duisburg,  Marie  Caroline,  awsp 
bunn,  Peter  Francis,  aw  ap 
Dupee,  Margaret  Buchanan,  awap 
Durbin,  Frances  Camilla,  awap 
Durr,  George  Alfred,  a 
DwjeTf  Irene  Lucile  Cecille,  awap 
Dye,  Helen  Judson,  a  awap 
Eckersall,  Walter  Herbert,  aaw  ap 
EdmoQds,  Errett  White,  aw  ap 
Edson,  Loren  Dale,  awap 
Eisendrath,  David  Samson,  a  w 
Eilder,  Eklgar  Barrett, aaw 
Elliott,  Benjamin  Edelstein,  awap 
Ellis  John  Dayhuff,  aw  ap 
Emery,  Izelle  Opal,  aw  ap 
Enfield,  Charles  Darwin,  awap 
English,  Benjamin  Charles,  awap 
Brickaon,  Elizabeth  Emily,  aw  ap 
Erickson,  Sophia  Mae,  a  ap 
Eskil,  Ragna  Bergliot,  awap 
Ettlinger,  Isador  Aaron,  awap 
Ewart,  Rowena  Hayward,  ap 
Ewing,  Edg^r  Edison,  w 
Fahs,  James  Robin,  aw  ap 
Fechter,  George  Mendlik,  aw  ap 
Felsenthal,  Edward  George,  aw  ap 
Fennessy,  Anna  Marie,  a  ap 
Ferguson,  Agnes  Bums,  a 


jjaoM 

PBEVIOUS  IMSTITUnON 

HOMS  ADDBX8S 

L. 

Jfrt.  8tarr9U'9  f .  for  OirU 

Chicago 

L. 

NiUs,  MML,  h9. 

Superior.  Wis. 

L. 

WmuteUPMUijmhi. 

Chicago 

8. 

BobertA.WdUer,hi. 

Chicago 

L. 

BydeParkhB, 

Chicago 

A. 

Hyde  Park  h». 

Chicago 

L. 

8taU  Normal  # .,  OkarU$Um,  RU 

Maywood 

L. 

Bluelikmdht, 

Blue  Island 

P. 

DiMmh9, 

Chicago 

8. 

Lyfm,M4m.K$. 

Chicago 

P. 

Huntingburg,  Ind. 

P. 

BUeBMUUarya. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

P. 

OahumothB, 

Chicago 

L. 

Torra  HmUe  u. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

8. 

u.qfMiekiaan 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

P. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

L. 

Ft.OotUnBhi.,Oolo. 

Denver,  Colo. 

8. 

Sprino  VaUey  h». 

Spring  Valley,  Minn. 

A. 

Robert  A.  WcMerkt. 

Chicago 

L. 

Clyde  k$. 

Berwyn 

P. 

Mi.  Vernon,  N,  F.,  JU. 

Chicago 

L. 

UniverHty  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Osborne,  la. 

8. 

UnoUsaifted  8.  ( «.  <^  OMeciffo) 

Chicago 

L. 

WendeUPhUHpeke. 

Chicago 

P. 

WemdeUFkiUipthe, 

Chicago 

A. 

WendeUPhiUipihe. 

Chicago 

L. 

UfUoereity  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

HydePurkhi. 

Chicago 

8. 

Ft.8mtthhe. 

Ft.  Smith,  Aric 

P. 

North  Bend,  Neb.,  he. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

P. 

Chicago 

P. 

Univeretiy  h$. 

Chicago 

flf. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 

L. 

Chicago 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Jefferson,  la. 

P. 

Outver  MiUtary  a. 

Danville 

L. 

Auetinhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Xnglewoodhi. 

Chicago 

L. 

Iron  Mountain  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

JoUethi. 

Joliet 

L. 

Mt.  Vernon  eem. 

Chicago 

A. 

Wabaehhi. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

8. 

Independence,  la. 

8. 

Manitotooe  North  Side  hi. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

A. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Chicago 

8, 

Annourinet. 

Chicago 

L. 

8taUe.€if  Minee 
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Ferguaon,  Daniel  Webster,  awtp 
Ferguson,  Florence  Benbow,  a  ap 
Femald,  Luther  Dana,  saw 
Ferry,  LUy  Martin,  $ 
Finerty,  Vera  Constance,  aw  $p 
Fischer,  Haydn  Lyle,  aw  $p 
Flood,  James  Douglas,  a  w 
Flynn,  EUla  Mary  Cornelia,  aw  sp 
Folger,  Alice  Louise,  a  w 
Fonda,  Minerva  Fairbanks,  «p 
Foreman,  Hardd  Edwin,  a  w 
Forster,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  8 
Fox,  Bertha  Weiman,  a  w 
Frake,  Emily  Allen,  aw»p 
Fralidc,  May  Elizabeth,  a 
Francis,  John  Percy,  aw  ap 
Freeman,  Anna  Louise,  a 
Freeman,  Burdella  Alice,  sp 
Freer,  Lemuel  Raymond,  a 
Fuller,  George  Elmer,  aw  8p 
Fuller.  Harry  Burton,  awap 
Fuller,  Harvey  Benjamin,  Jr.,  w  9p 
FumisB,  Harriet,  aw  $p 
Gaarde,  Fred  William,  aw  ap 
Gale,  Burton  Pike,  a  w 
Gamble,  Ruth  Dew,  aw  8p 
Gardner,  Roma  Victoria,  a  w 
Gartside,  John  Love,  a  w 
GasB,  Preston  Florien,  aw  sp 
Gates,  Frederick  Lamont,  aw8p 
*George,  Carrie  Louise,  a  8p 
Georgen,  WUliam  Mathias,  aw  8p 
Gerhard,  Florence  Marion,  a  sp 
Gidart,  Augustus  William,  a 
Gietz,  Henry,  awsp 
Gifford,  Harold  Cushman,  a  sp 
Gillespie,  John  Foster,  a  w 
Gillies,  Robert  Aymer,  w 
Gishwiller,  Daniel  Stiver,  a  w 
Glerum,  Joseph  Christopher,  a 
Qodshaw,  Esther  M.,  aw  sp 
Goes,  Arthur  Albert,  a  wsp 
Goldman,  Frances  Clara,  awsp 
Qoodnow,  Marcellus  Nessell,  aw  sp 
Goodspeed,  Thomas  Harper,  a  w 
Gould,  Edna,  aw  sp 
Gould,  Robin  Patterson,  aw  sp 
Qrannis,  Laurence  R^yce,  aw  sp 
Gray,  Paul  Rowley,  a 


THB 

JUmOR  C0LLB0E8 

OOLLBQB 

PREVIOUS  mSTITUTION 

HOMB  ADDRESS 

A. 

Mt.  Sterling.  la. 

s. 

Kemper  Hail 

Chicago 

p. 

Staien  I9lan4  a. 

West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

8. 

LimUvttU  QirW  he. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

L. 

South  IHtH»Umh$. 

Chicago 

8. 

Kewanee  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Okioago  Manual  TraifUng  «. 

Chicago 

L. 

BobertA.WaUerh9. 

Chicago 

L. 

CkUwuethi. 

Chicago 

L. 

ODolAMifled  8.  (tt.  ef  Chieaoo) 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

A. 

Harvard  i. 

Chicago 

L. 

Buffalo  Central  h$. 

Buflfak),  N.  Y. 

A, 

Grand  Bapids  (Mioh,)  h: 

Chicago 

L. 

LewUintt. 

Chicago 

L. 

South  DMBUmht, 

Chicago 

A. 

Ishpeming,Miclu 

8. 

Wilmington 

L. 

MeKinlepht. 

Chicago 

P. 

Lifcn§  Towmhip  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

Chicago 

8. 

Peru  To%on$hlp  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

St,  Paul  Central  h». 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

L. 

Chicago  Heights 

8 

Mindenhi. 

Minden,  Neb. 

P. 

Bait  Aurora  ftf , 

Aurora 

L. 

Thornton  Towmhip  hi. 

Harvey 

L. 

HamUtonhe. 

Hamilton,  O. 

P. 

HwdeParkhi, 

Chicago 

P. 

Steele  {Da^tonyO,)  hi. 

Dayton,  O. 

8. 

Montclairhi, 

Montclair,  N.  J 

L. 

Chicago 

P. 

South  Beleidere  hi. 

Belvidere 

L. 

Chicago 

A. 

North  Parke. 

Chicago 

P. 

New  Mexico  Normal  i. 

Silver  City,  N.M. 

L. 

Harvard  i. 

Chicago 

P. 

Univereitw  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Armour  a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Lenahi, 

Lena 

P. 

DeviViLakehi. 

Devil's  Lake,  N.  D. 

L. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

A. 

UnivereUyhi, 

Chicago 

A. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

A, 

BlPaeo{Tex,)hi. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

8. 

TMkeViewhi. 

Chicago 

A. 

Wayland  a. 

Evansville,  Wis. 
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HOMB  ADDRBSS 

Gray,  William  Buckingham,  a 

P. 

Robert  A.  WaUerhi. 

Chicago 

Greeley,  Edith  EUisabeth,  awtp 

L, 

UniverHtv  ht. 

Chicago 

Green,  Alta  Kathryn,  awnp 

L, 

NarwuU  f .  qf  Iowa 

Webster  City,  la. 

Green,  John  Winston,  avo^ip 

8. 

AWion(Ind,)hi, 

Albion,  Ind. 

Green,  Roy  Edwin,  a 

L. 

WhUinohi. 

Whiting,  Ind. 

Greenacre,  Alice,  aw9p 

A. 

Chicago 

Greenbaum,  Gertrude,  aw8p 

L. 

UnivtnUwhM. 

Chicago 

Greene,  Jamee  Henry,  aw  9p 

8. 

IhOmq^  (Jo.)  h$. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Greer,  James  Richard,  saw 

8. 

u,  of  nUnoU 

Chicago 

Grieeheimer,  Lillian,  a  sp 

L. 

WondeUPhiUijMht. 

Chicago 

Grim,  Harriet,  aw  sp 

L. 

OcmionhB, 

Canton 

Gunderson,  Gudrun  Cornelia,  saw 

sp       JL 

u.cfminoU 

Chicago 

Gunn, Neil  Mackay,  sawsp 

8. 

HwdeParkhB, 

Chicago 

Gunsaulus,  Helen  Cowan,  awsp 

L. 

Dearborn  mm. 

Chicago 

*Hall,  David  White,  a 

P. 

Hyd€  Park  h: 

Chicago 

Hall,  Eleanor  Lorinda,  a  w 

L. 

Univer§itph», 

Chicago 

Hamer,  Margaret,  a 

L. 

Park  Ridge 

HamUton,  Edwin  Earle,  a  w 

L. 

Chicago 

Hampsher,  Annette  Gladys,  awsp 

L. 

AmihlHvUUmhB, 

Chicago 

Handy,  Fred  Russell,  awsp 

P. 

Benion  Harbor  M», 

Sodu8,Mich. 

Hansen,  Bona,  w  sp 

L. 

UnolaMlfleds.  {%.  qf  Okieoffo) 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Hansen,  Harry  Arthur,  aw  sp 

P, 

Davenport,  la. 

Hanszen,  Harry,  aw  sp 

L. 

Jt(fer$onOitpk». 

JeflfersonCity.Mo. 

Harding,  Harriet  Agnes,  a 

L. 

UnivereUykM. 

Chicago 

Harle,  Hugh  Coflftn,  s  a 

L. 

PriiuseUmu, 

New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 

Harlowe,  Victor  David,  aw  sp 

A. 

MilwaukM  Wett  DivtiUm  k». 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harper,  Florence  May,  awsp 

P. 

Kompood  in§t» 

Chicago 

Harper,  Harry  Halsted,  aw  sp 

P. 

Oambrid^e  (OMo)  ki. 

Blue  Rock,  0. 

Harper,  Jesse  Clair,  a  w 

P. 

MorgamPark  a. 

Chicago 

Harper,  Paul  Vincent,  sawsp 

A. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Chicago 

Harris,  Aimee,  a 

L. 

WendeU  PkiiUpe  k$. 

Chicago 

Harris,  Elijah  Preble,  s 

8. 

LewiainMt. 

Chicago 

Harris,  Robert  Sachs,  a  sp 

8. 

Hgdo  Park  k». 

Chicago 

Harriman,  Harry  Winfred,  w  sp 

L. 

Waylanda, 

Neillsville,Wis. 

Harrison,  Maud,  a 

L. 

Anbum  ilnd.)  kt. 

Grafton,  0. 

Harsha,  William  Thomas,  s 

8. 

Chicago 

Harahman,  EfiOgene,  aw  sp 

L. 

MonHeOloeem, 

GriggsviUe 

Hart,  F.  Ethel,  a  sp 

X. 

HwdsParkks. 

Chkago 

Hart,  Robert  3,,aw  9p 

P. 

HwdeParkkt. 

Chicago 

Haskins,  Linwood,  a 

L. 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Hauss,  Augustus  Philip,  aw  sp 

8. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Haven,  Jane  Merwin,  aw  sp 

L. 

Ottumwa,Ia. 

Hay,  Vera  Luxene,  awsp 

L. 

AUicakM. 

Attica,  Ind. 

Hayes,  Helen  Louise,  aw9p 

L. 

OedarBapid$k$. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Hayes,  Henry  Francis,  awsp 

8. 

Englewoodkt. 

Chicago 

Healy,  Anna  Catherine,  a  w 

L. 

Morgan  Park  k». 

Chicago 

Heap,  Mary  Fiske,  a  w 

A. 

EngiewoodkB, 

Chicago 

Hebberd,  Loren  Loomis,  aw  sp 

8. 

UnivortUykB, 

Chicago 

Hedeen,  Lillie  May  M.  0.,awsp 

L. 

Chicago 
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L. 

Hyde  Park  h$. 

Chicago 

P. 

Colorado  apringt  h». 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

L, 

Hyde  Park  h». 

Chicago 

L. 

University  hi. 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

L. 

Univereity  he. 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

a. 

StateNorwMl  (MoorheadyMitm.)  •. 

Perham,  Minn. 

L. 

aueag6  Manual  Training  $, 

Chicago 

L. 

University  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Harvey  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

A. 

La  Grange 

8. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

La  Porte,  Jnd.^  he. 

Kingsbury,  Ind. 

L. 

Waukegan 

8. 

Chicago  Manual  TrtUning  e. 

Chicago 

8. 

Umahe, 

Lima,  0. 

P. 

Univereity  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

u.  qf  Texae 

Chicago 

L. 

South  Divieion  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Morgan  Park  he. 

Morgan  Park 

L. 

South  Divieion  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Colby,  Kan. 

P. 

Chicago 

P. 

WendeUPhiUipehe. 

Chicago 

8. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

A 

Mae  Qregor,  la,,  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

LeadviUe,  Colo.,  he. 

Leadville,  Colo. 

8. 

WeetDivieionhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Ligonier,  Ind.,  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park,  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Univereity,  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

JohnMarehallhe. 

Chicago 

8. 

Pontiac 

L. 

Chicago  Normal  e. 

Chicago 

8. 

Englewoodhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Lyons  Townehip  he. 

La  Grange 

P. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Culver  MiUtary  a. 

Mount  Carroll 

L. 

Chicago  Heighte  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Council  Bluffs  hs. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

L. 

Englevfoodhe. 

Chicago 

L, 

Chicago  Normal  e. 

Chicago 

8. 

Topeka  he. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

L. 

Englewoodhe. 

Chicago 

L, 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Ottumwa,  Ja. 

NAME  i 

Heller,  Edna,  aw  sp 
Henderson,  Alva  Willie,  awip 
Henderson,  Bertha  May,  awsp 
Hendricks,  Helen  Elizabeth,  a 
Hendricks,  Sara  Davie,  aw»p 
Henn,  Joseph  Leo,  a 
Henry,  Huntington  Badger,  aw  sp 
Henry,  Winston  Patrick,  aw»p 
Herger,  Albert  August  Ernst,  w  sp 
Herrick,  Ruth  W.,  a  w 
HesB,  Dorothy  Howe,  sp 
Hewitt,  William  Francis,  aw  sp 
Hewson,  Earl  Granville,  w 
Higley,  Violet  Elizabeth,  a  sp 
Hill,  James  Madison,  s 
Hill,  John  Frederick,  a 
Hill,  Melville  Archibald,  a  w 
HiUiard,  Ethel  Mary,  sp 
Hinckley,  Donald  Stanley,  saw  sp 
Hines,  Irene  Winifred,  aw  sp 
Hirsch,  David  Einhorn,  saw  sp 
Hirschl,  Marcus  Andrew,  a 
Hiskey,  Loy  Elrie,  aw  sp 
Hitchcock,  Carl  Huntley,  a 
Hoadley,  Eugene  Corthell,  aw  sp 
Hobbe,  Russell  Drake,  a  tr 
Hofer,  Amalie,  a  w 
Hoffman,  David  Harold,  awsp 
H(rifman,  Harry  Richard,  aw  sp 
Hoffman,  Leo  Weil,  aw  sp 
Holmes,  Faith,  a  sp 
Holzheimer,  Margaret  Bertha,  aw  sp 
Honberger,  Frank  Henry,  Jr.,  aw  ap 
Hoover,  Jose  Ward,  a 
Hoover,  Maud  Willard,  aw  ap 
Hopkins,  Daisey  Edna,  s 
Hopkins,  Jean  Raymond,  w  sp 
Hoekins,  Minna,  aw  sp 
Hostetter,  Earl  DeWitt,  a 
Hoetetter,  Herber  Peart,  aw  sp 
Hotchkiss,  Miles  Elias,  Jr.,  aw  sp 
Hough,  Anne,  a 
Houghton,  Albert  Beebe,  a  w 
Howard,  Juanita  Carol,  aw  sp 
Howe,  Alice,  s 

Howe,  Samuel  Theodore,  aw  sp 
Hubbell,  Ralph  Lee,  a 
Hughes,  Evangeline,  a 
Hughes,  Felix  Turner,  s 
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Hulbert,  James  Root,  «  a 
Hulburt,  Mary  Ella,  a  to  «p 
Hull,  Mary,  s 
Hull,  Walter  Henry,  a  w 
Hummel,  Arthur  William,  awnp 
Hummel,  William  Frederick,  awtp 
Hunter,  Daisy  Marie, « 
Hunter,  Estelle  BeUe,  a  w 
Hunter,  Hobart  Russell,  awtp 
Hurd,  Florence  Emma,  a 
Hurd,  Helen  Elizabeth,  aw  9p 
Huskey,  Florence,  a  w 
Iddings',  Harold,  a  to  «p 
Ireland,  Charles  Hammer,  aw  9p 
lyes,  William  Booth, aw  np 
Ivison,  George  Edwin,  «p 
Iwasaki,  Hideya,  «  a 
Jackman,  Ruth  Reis,  a  sp 
Jacobson,  Clara,  aw  sp 
Jacoby,  Helen  Eaton,  aw  sp 
James,  Harry  Lorenzo,  s  aw  sp 
James,  WiUiam  FuUerton,  Jr.,  awsp 
Jameson,  Vesta  Lenore,  awsp 
Janke,  Elizabeth  Cecilia  Constantia,  a 
Jenkins,  Luther  Walker,  awsp 
Jessup,  Eva  Margaret,  a 
Johlin,  Jacob  Martin,  a  sp 
*Johnson,  Alfreda  Josephine,  a 
Johnson,  Ednabel,  aw  sp 
Johnson,  Loulie  May,  s 
Johnson,  Thomas  Arthur,  awsp 
Johnston,  Edith  Margaret,  saw  sp 
Johnston,  Eldon  Thomas,  sp 
Joldersma,  Rudolph  Duiker,  a  w 
Jones,  Flora  Thomson,  aw 
Jones,  Wellington  Downing,  aw 
Jordan,  Charles  Butler,  awsp 
Jordan,  WUliam  Ralph,  w  sp 
Judson,  Paul  King,  saw  sp 
Kahn,  Fred,  aw  sp 
Kantrowitz,  Ruth,  w  sp 
Kauffman,  Lois  Ballard,  a  w  sp 
Kaufman,  Joseph  Paul,  w  sp 
Kawin,  Irene,  a  w  sp 
Keen,  Harold  Fremont,  awsp 
Keisker,  Evelyn  Fredericks,  awsp 
Kelley,  Isabelle,  saw 
Kelley,  Thomas,  awsp 
Kellogg,  Marie  Lucile,  awsp 


PBBvious  nftrriTirnoN 
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A. 

8team$a, 

Chicago 

L. 

WauwctUma,  Wi$.,  hi. 

Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

L. 

HmuUm^  Tea:.,  JU. 

Houston,  Tex. 

P. 

Marshalltown,  la. 

A. 

MoTQcm  Pttrh  a. 

NashviUe 

S. 

Motvan  Park  a. 

Nashville 

L. 

SprinafMdhi, 

Springfield 

L. 

Kankakee 

8. 

Fond  du  Lac  ht. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

L. 

Elgin  a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Univenity  h». 

Chicago 

L. 

South  DivitUmhi. 

Chicago 

L. 

8hattuck$. 

MerriUvUle,  Ind. 

A. 

Beardstown 

A. 

North  Denver  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

LewUinH, 

Chicago 

P. 

Imperial  High  Middle  f . 

Tokyo,  Japan 

L. 

Steleon  Preparatory  ». 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  JU. 

Chicago 

A. 

Manual  Trainino  h$. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

8. 

Sprinafleidhe. 

Springfield 

8. 

UniverHtyhe, 

Chicago 

L. 

Central  he.,  MinneapoUe,  Minn, 

Rochester,  Minn. 

wsp  L, 

BaU  he.,  Oalveeton,  Tex, 

Galveston.  Tex. 

8. 

Pariehe. 

Paris 

A. 

Chicago 

L. 

Toledo,  0..  Central  he. 

Toledo,  O. 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

Univereity  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Ward^e  e.,  Naehville,  Tenn. 

University,  Miss. 

8. 

Dekalb  Townehip  he. 

Malta 

A. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  he. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

8. 

Unolassifled,  s.  («.  of  Chicago,) 

Wheatland,  Wyo. 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Fulton 

A. 

St,  Mary' e  a. 

Garrett,  Ind. 

8. 

Univereity  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Ottumtea,  la,,  he. 

Ottumwa,  la. 

P. 

Auetin  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Culver  Military  a. 

Chicago 

P. 

Univernty  he. 

Chicago 

L, 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Slue  leland  he. 

Blue  Island 

P. 

Fall  River,  Maee,,  he. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

L, 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Louieville  GirVe  he. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

L. 

South  Chie<i0ohe. 

Chicago 

8. 

Du  Quoin  he. 

Du  Quoin 

A. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 
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Kellogg,  Ruth  Marion,  awtp 

Kellogg,  Walter  Simp60D,«p 

KeUy,  Hazel  Dell,  w 

Kelso,  Winifred  Margaret,  aw  sp 

Kennedy,  Dean  Madison,  w  »p 

Kenney,  Mary  Lillian,  a  w  sp 

Kent,  Arnold  McEwen,  $ 

Kephart,  Waunetah  Beigh,  aw  ap 

Kiper,  Florence,  a  w 

Kirk,  Alexander  Oomstock,  awsp 

KixmiUer,  William,  aw  tp 

Kleiminger,  Adelaide  Eliiabeth,  awsp 

Klein,  Floyd  Alvah,  a  w 

Kline,  Edna  Anita,  w  sp 

Klock,  Harold  Francis,  aw  sp 

Klumph,  Inez  Lienore,  awsp 

Knickerbocker,  Audra  Winona,  aw  sp 

Kobak,  Disraeli, s  aw9p 

Koenig,  Lilly  Hattie,  awsp 

Krai,  Bohumil,  a  w  sp 

Kramer,  Alyin  Frederick,  s  aw  sp 

Krausz,  Alice  Emma,  a 

Krog,  Bernard  Herman,  aw  sp 

Krousknp,  Walter  Leroy,  a  sp 

Knieger,  Jean,  aw  sp 

Krueger,  Nathan  Louis,  aw  sp 

Kyle,  Hilda  Millicent,  a 

Lacey,  Mabel,  a  w 

Lackersteen,  Mary  Ethel,  aw  sp 

Lackland,  William  Tryner,  a 

Lake,  Arthur  Crawford,  aw  sp 

Lane,  Jeannette  Barry,  aw  sp 

Lang,  Bertha  Elizabeth,  aw  sp 

Langston,  Horace  Ayree,  aw  sp 

Larrick,  Artie  Richard,  a 

Larson,  Elfrida  Marie  Catherina,  a  w 

Larson,  Lester  LaMont,  aw  sp 

Laeecki,  Thomas  Thaddeus,  s 

Lasker,  Loola  Davis,  awsp 

Latchem,  Charles  Earl,  a 

Latchem,  Raymond  Lee,  aw  sp 

Launer,  June  Qlathart,  a 

Lauren,  Anna  Emilia,  aw  sp 

Law,  George  Warrington,  aw  sp 

Leavitt,  Florence  Belle,  w  sp 

Lee,  John  Tiu-Bong,  saw  sp 

Leigh,  Fountain  Pierce,  aw  sp 

Lennes,  Gertrude,  sawsp 


PREVIOUS  mSTITnTION 

HOMB  AODBXS8 

A. 

Ind, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P. 

Hyde  Park  h9. 

Chicago 

L. 

LewUingt. 

Chicago 

L. 

Terre  HawU  JU. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

P. 

Madi9(m,8,Dak.,h». 

Madison,  S.D. 

8. 

8t,  Xavier  a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Iwoac. 

Rolfe,  la. 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  h; 

Chicago 

A. 

CauUer'8  UiUvertity. 

Chicago 

P. 

VineenneB  h$. 

Vincennee,Ind. 

p       8. 

Hyde  Park  h$. 

Chicago 

8. 

Ft,8ooUhi, 

Ft  Scott.  Kan. 

L. 

Liverpool,  Pa. 

8. 

Oak  Park  ht. 

River  Forest 

L. 

Univergity  h9. 

Chicago 

A. 

Mt,  Vernon  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Lewis  ine^ 

Chicago 

A. 

LewUtonhe. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

L. 

JoeephMediUhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  h$. 

Chicago 

L. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Platteville,  Wis. 

8. 

UnivereityhB, 

Chicago 

8. 

Oak  Park  h$. 

River  Forest 

P. 

Chicago 

L, 

Chicago 

L, 

OoiuwUme  Junction  he. 

Columbus  Junction,  la. 

L. 

HitteideHome.Wi»„9. 

Chicago 

A. 

Chicago 

P. 

Oeage  City,  Kane,,  he. 

Osage  City,  Kan. 

L. 

Elmwood 

8. 

Louieviile  GirW  he. 

Louisville.  Ky. 

8. 

OakPar^he. 

Oak  Park 

8. 

Orand  leUmd  c. 

Bladen,  Neb. 

8. 

Bockleiandhe, 

Rock  Island 

P. 

Weet  Aurora  he. 

Aurora 

A. 

Northweetemu. 

Chicago 

L. 

Galveeton,  Tex,,  BaU  he. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

A. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Washington,  la. 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Washington,  la. 

L. 

Southern  lUinoie  Normal  e. 

Olney 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Chicago 

L, 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

L. 

Du  Quoin  he. 

Du  Quoin 

8. 

JohnMarehaUhe, 

Chicago 
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Lennon,  Mary,  a  tr  sp 
Leonard,  Clara  Beatrice,  aw  9p 
Le  Vally,  George  Simpson,  ato  »p 
Levitin,  Sophia  Vera,  ato  9p 
Leviton,  Charleo,  ato  ap 
Leviton,  Max  Benjamin,  s 
Lewinsky,  Philip,  ato  9p 
Lewis,  Eidward  James,  s 
Lewis,  Ewing  Bedell,  to  sp 
Lewis,  John  William,  a  to 
Lightner,  DeWitt  Brewster,  ato  9p 
Lines,  Amett  Charles,  ato  9p 
Lingle,  Samuel  Esleeck,  sp 
Lockett,  Harold,  ato  sp 
Lockhart,  Eloise,  a  to 
Lockwood,  Stephanie  Vervait,  a 
Loomer,  Archie  Sturgis,  ato  sp 
Lorenz,  Frederick  Ayres,  a 
Tjooee,  Lyman  Trowbridge,  a  to 
Lough,  Susan  Madeline,  a  to 
Ludwig,  Hulda  Rose,  ato  ap 
Lussky,  Herbert  Otto,  ato  9p 
Lyman,  Lula  Bosley,  aw  tp 
Lynch,  Clarie  Margaret,  awsp 
Lyons,  Mary  Elisabeth,  aw  sp 
Maddigan,  Roy,  w  sp 
Mahany,  Eleanor  Morrison,  s 
Maher,  Susie  Utstick,  w  sp 
Manheimer,  Arthur  Emanuel,  aw  »p 
Mannhardt,  Meta  Clementine,  sp 
Mannheimer,  Helen  Frances,  a 
Manning,  Florence  Leland,  aw  9p 
Ml^rkham,  Herbert  Ira,  saw 
Markley,  Edith  Warfel,  a 
Markley,  Elizabeth  Roes,  aw  ap 
Marks,  Marguerite  Ellen,  aw  sp 
Marks,  William,  sp 
Marston,  Hattie,  s 
Martin,  Charles  Chester,  w 
Mason,  Arthur  John,  Jr.,  sp 
Mason,  Curtis  Eugene,  s  aw  sp 
Mason,  Norman  Clifford,  a 
Masters,  Joseph  Qallio,  s 
Mather,  Kirtley  Fletcher,  w  sp 
Mathews,  Abe,  Jr.,  aw  sp 
Mathews,  Robert  Eddy,  a  w 
Meader,  MacElmer,  aw  sp 
Meador,  John  Ernest  Dolan,  awsp 
Meagher,  Harvey  Edward,  a  sp 
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L. 

aiatUB  CUw  h$. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

L. 

South  Bmdht. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

A. 

Chicago 

L, 

Robert  A.  Waller  h». 

Chicago 

L. 

JooephMediUhB. 

Chicago 

8. 

JomphMediUhB. 

Chicago 

8. 

LakehB. 

Chicago 

8. 

WewtDivUionht. 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

A. 

XvantvilUhM. 

EvansTiUe,  Ind. 

5. 

Wavne,  Neb,^  k». 

Wayne,  Neb. 

A. 

8tLoui$h8. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

P. 

Madne  ToumMhip  k». 

Bariington 

8. 

UniverHtwh$. 

Chicago 

8. 

Harvard  «. 

Chicago 

L. 

Hyde  Park  kB. 

Chicago 

L. 

JSncaielf,  Belgium^  h». 

Chicago 

8. 

BeiUon  Harbor  Hm, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

8. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

P. 

SouthSidea. 

Napoleon,  O. 

L. 

Private  Study 

Chicago 

L. 

LeadvilU,  Obto.,  fu. 

Leadville,  Colo. 

8. 

Ottawa  kB, 

Ottawa 

A. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

A. 

StJamethB, 

Chicago 

P. 

Englewoodht, 

Chicago 

A. 

EnglewoodkM. 

Chicago 

L, 

Chicago 

P. 

Armour  a. 

Chicago 

X. 

UnolaBsifled  s.  («.  cf  Cktcago) 

Chicago 

X. 

Lorino§. 

Chicago 

L. 

WendeUPMUtpBht. 

Chicago 

P. 

Steele,  Dayton,  0.,  he. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

L. 

DanmiUehe.      . 

Danville 

L. 

DanviUe 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

lAMorenee  u. 

Fennimore,  Wis. 

L. 

u.ofMit§ouH 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

L. 

Leurieinet, 

Chicago 

A. 

Chicago 

8, 

UtUvertityhM. 

Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 

L. 

Highland  Park 

8. 

Kaneae  State  Normal 

P. 

South  Chicago  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

MarquetUMich.,he. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

P. 

MarquetU  he. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

L, 

Ooehenhe, 

Goshen,  Ind. 

L. 

Culver  Military  a 

Atchison,  Kan. 

A. 

Harvard  t. 

Chicago 
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Meany,  Daniel  K,  sp 
Mefford,  Harry  Jj^aw  sp 
Mendelsohn,  Henry,  fp 
Merker,  Loieel  Walton,  aw  sp 
Merriam,  Lela,  a  w 
Merriam.  Noah  Alvin,  aw  sp 
Merrill,  Paul  Ellis,  fp 
Merrill,  Walter  John,  aw  sp 
Meyer,  Adeline,  a  w 
Meyer,  Michael  Israel,  saw 
Meyer,  Myrtle  Louise,  awsp 
Miller,  Blendena  Alice,  aw  sp 
Miller,  Helen  Dorothea,  a 
Miller,  Thomas  S^  a  to  «p 
Mills,  Grace,  a  w 
Milne,  Marion  Wallace,  a 
Miner,  EHizabeth,  a  w 
Minter,  Roberta,  a 
Minton,  Orlena  Marian,  aw  sp 
Misner,  William  Rnmmell,  aw  sp 
Mitchell,  Walter  Qore,  aw  sp 
Moffat,  Walter  Gordon,  awsp 
Montgomery,  Anna  M.,  aw  sp 
Moody,  Adelbert  Montague,  a  sp 
Moody,  Oma  Margaret,  aw  sp 
*Moore,  Edith,  a  sp 
Moore,  Homer  Frank,  aw  sp 
Moore,  Minnie  Eleanor,  aw  sp 
Moran,  Anna  Florence,  s  a 
Morgan,  Doris,  aw  sp 
Morrison,  Elisabeth  Simpson,  s 
Morrison,  Walter  Stuart,  aw  sp 
Morse,  Walter  Hiram,  aw  sp 
*Morton,  Mary  Reynolds,  a  sp 
Moser,  Paul,  a 
Mosher,  Daisy  Mae,  s 
Moulds,  John  Fryer,  a  w 
Movitz,  Lena  Rosella,  aw  sp 
Moynihan,  Mary  Josephine,  aw  sp 
Mullan,  H.  Harvey,  a 
Munson,  Louis  Manning,  aw  sp 
Mnrrah,  Frank  Clay,  aw  sp 
Murrell,  Gertrude  Farr,  a  w 
McBride,  Edward  Leydon,  aw  sp 
McBride,  Lrene  Q,^aw  sp 
McCarthy,  Anne  Belle,  awsp 
McCarthy,  James  Roache,  s  awsp 
McCarthy,  Peter  Hayes,  aw  sp 
MacComas,  Margaret  Loyola,  s 


OOLLBGB 

PBSYIOUS  HIST 

3. 

St,  IgnatiuM  c. 

P. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

a. 

North  W€9tlHviH<mh», 

L. 

FormtParku. 

L. 

Waylandct, 

p. 

Wayland  a. 

p. 

Shortridge  tu. 

p. 

Englewood  tu. 

L. 

KahokayMo,  fu. 

S. 

Jomph  Media  Kb, 

L. 

L. 

MimencehM, 

L. 

South  CkieagohB, 

p. 

Morgan  Park  a. 

S. 

Mmmai  Training  •* 

L. 

HydeParkhB, 

S. 

OedarBapid$h», 

L, 

LaBeUehB, 

L. 

Sheridan,  Ind„  ht. 

P. 

€hne$eoh§. 

P. 

Hyde  Park  h». 

A. 

L. 

Iowa  State  Normal  $, 

8. 

Sta$if&rdu. 

A. 

Hyde  Park  h9. 

L. 

KaneaeStaU  Normal 

S. 

Boekfordhi, 

L. 

BgdeParkht. 

L. 

LahehB. 

A. 

HwdeParkhB. 

L. 

OahunethB. 

L. 

SnniMj  Tex,.,  he. 

P. 

HydeParkhe, 

L. 

Kenwood  inMt. 

P. 

South  DMeionht. 

A. 

LakeViewhB. 

L. 

Pontiaoha, 

L. 

AeMand,  Wit,,  h$. 

L. 

BobeHA.WaWsrh», 

A. 

Knoxe, 

8. 

Mendota  Weet  he. 

8. 

ShmrtUagra. 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

A. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

L. 

Dubuque,  la,,  he. 

P. 

LeManc, 

8. 

Dubuque  he. 

L. 

Indiana  u. 

HOMB  ADDBB8S 

Chicago 

Robinson 

Chicago 

BeUeville 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Davenport,  la. 

Kahoka,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Kahoka,  Mo. 

Momence 

Chicago 

Washington,  la. 

Mena,  Ark. 

Wheaton 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

La  Belle,  Ma 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Geneseo 

Chicago 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Larrabee,  la. 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Rockford 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Ennis,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Pontiac 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Mesa  City,  Ariz. 

Mendota 

Creal  Springs 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Dubuque,  la. 

LeMars,  la. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Covington,  Ind. 
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MacCracken,  William  Patterson,  Jr.,  a 
McCreery,  Theodore  Daniel,  aw  np 
McDermid,  William  Albert,  aw  vp 
MacdoDald,  Augusta  Elizabeth,  sp 
McDonald,  Mary  Terry,  a 
McEldowney,  Melville,  aw9p 
McGeoghegan,  John  William,  a  w 
McGk>wan,  George  Eklward,  a 
Mcguire,  Lillian  Catherine,  %p 
Mac  Henry,  Ruth  Joana,  s 
McKee,  Helen  Edith,  aw  sp 
McKellar,  Ella  Clare,  8 
McKinney,  Jessie  Blanche,  a  w 
McLean,  Franklin  Chambers,  aw  ^ 
McNally,  Joseph  Vincent,  8 
McPartlin,  Wilfrid  Katharine,  a  w 
Nash,  Madeline  Culbertsoh,  aw  sp 
Nash,  Margaret  Arthars,  aw8p 
Nathan*  Walter  Robert,  aw8p 
Nevins,  Richard,  aw  sp 
Newberger,  Charles,  s  a 
Newman,  Avis  Dorothy,  s 
Newman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  aw  ^ 
Nichols,  Katherine  Alice,  a 
Nichols,  MataeE.,a 
Nixon,  Lula  Janet,  aw  sp 
Noll,  Frederick  William,  aw  sp 
Northcott,  Amy  Allen,  s 
Norton,  Louise  Chabrier,  a  w 
Nowak,  Frances  T^aw  sp 
Nugent,  Myra  Halsted,  a  to  sp 
Nunn,  Qeorge  Emra,  s 
O'Brien,  Irene  B^ances  C,  a  u^  sp 
0*Connell,  Bessie  Anthony,  aw  sp 
O'Connor,  John  Joseph,  aw  sp 
Oldham,  Florence  Ruth,  w  sp 
Olds,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  sp 
O'Leary,  Anna  Josephine,  a 
Oliver,  Frances  Estelle,  a 
O'Malley,  Mary  Frances,  aw  sp 
Orahood,  George  Hurlbut,  s 
Osgood,  Edith  Whitten,  aw  sp 
Osman,  Laura  Tisdale,  a 
Ostrowski,  Florian  George,  a  w 
Ottenheimer,  Alice  Clare,  sp 
Paine,  Gustavus  Swift,  a  to  sp 
Pcdmer,  Audrie  May,  aw  sp 
"•"Paradise,  Viola  Isabel,  a  sp 
Parker,  Elizabeth  McNeil,  awsp 


PBBVIOUS  UfariTUTIOXf 

HOICK  ADDBBB8 

wspP. 

Uf%iver$itjf  Ju. 

Chicago 

p. 

Armour  a. 

Chicago 

p. 

Hyde  Park  h$. 

Chicago 

L. 

Omininif  a..  New  York 

Chicago 

A. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

8. 

Chicago 

L. 

Lake  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Chicago 

L, 

South  CMeago  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

MoUne  he. 

Moline 

L. 

Hyde  Pork  he. 

Chicago 

A. 

Furiawhe. 

Maoon,Ga. 

L. 

Chicago 

8. 

Maroahe. 

BCaroa 

A. 

Chicago 

A. 

JoUet  Toumehip  he. 

Joliet 

L. 

Univeretty  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

UniverHty  he. 

Chicago 

A. 

Harvard  t. 

Chicago 

P. 

Deer  Military  a. 

Chicago 

8, 

JoeephMediUhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Superior  State  Normal  0. 

Superior,  Wis. 

P. 

Toledo  Central  he. 

Toledo,  0. 

L. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Belvidere 

L. 

Bockforde. 

Chicago 

8, 

Henry  he. 

Henry 

L. 

Springfield 

L. 

Univeretty  he. 

Chicago 

P. 

Mr9.8tarrett'§§. 

Chicago 

A. 

Seoanabahe. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

8. 

Davef^port  he. 

Davenport,  la. 

8. 

Hyde  Park  ht. 

Chicago 

L, 

Chicago 

P. 

Lakehe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Baker  u. 

Topeka.  Elan. 

8. 

Spokaoic,  Wa$h.^  he. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

L. 
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Parker,  Elsie  Qertrcide,  a  w  sp 
Parker,  Francis  Warner,  Jr.,  a  w 
Parkinson,  Stirling  Bruce,  a 
Parry,  Edwin  Eugene,  aw  9p 
Farshall,  John  Kinney,  s 
Patterson,  Perry  Smythe,  aw  sp 
Paul,  Arthur,  aw  9p 
Paulson,  Freda  Ruth,  aw  9p 
Payne,  Mary  R.,  a  tr  sp 
Peabody,  Marion  Grace,  awtp 
Peacock,  William  Roy,  aw  sp 
Peck,  Helen  Fischer,  aw  sp 
Peeke,  Hazel  Dorothy,  aw  sp 
Peet,Dorma  Vivian,  a  w  sp 
Pelletier,  Mary  Louise,  a 
Pennell,  Mabel  Lansdale,  a 
Penney,  Raymond  Deforest,  saw  9p 
Perlstein,  Ida,  aw  sp 
Perrill,  Inring,  aw  sp 
Perry,  Charles  Anson,  aw  sp 
Perry,  Hunter  Carlisle,  saw  sp 
Persons,  Marie  Lojiise,  aw  sp 
Petersen,  William  Ferd,  aw  sp 
Pettet,  Eswald,  s 
Pettitt,  Leonard  Agnew,  a  w 
Pf eiffer,  George  Stacey,  a  w 
Pfeiffer,  Norma  Etta,  aw  sp 
Pianta,  Catherine  Rosalie,  aw  sp 
Pierrot,  Adolph  George,  a  w 
^Pinooffs,  Maurice  Charles,  Jr.,  a  sp 
Pinkerton,  Paul  Whittier,  awsp 
Pitkin,  Mary  Adelaide,  aw  sp 
Planer,  Max,  w 
Pollock,  Loyd  Roy,  aw  sp 
Pomeroy,  Rk>bert  Bruce,  awsp 
Pond,  Walter  Shoemaker,  aw$p 
Pool,  Clarence  Gilbert,  s  a 
Porter,  Ruth  Mary,  aw  sp 
Post,  Maude  Omsted,  aw  sp 
Powel,  Edith  Adaline,  a  «o  sp 
Prendergast,  Florence  Marguerite,  $p 
Preston,  Blanche  Whitney,  aw  sp 
Preston,  Ethel,  aw  sp 
Price,  Clarence  Virgil,  a  w  sp 
Price,  Grace  Marie,  w  sp 
Price,  Maurice  Thomas,  aw  sp 
Princell,  Paul  Peter,  aw  sp 
Pudil,  Mary  Alice,  s 
Puetz, Edith  Carlyle, awsp 
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Putman,  Lila  Mae,  a  w  9p 

Quantrell,  Ernest  Bugene,  s 

Quigley,  Raymond  Leamore,  aw9p 

Qain,  Anna  Margaret,  a  w 

Quinn,  Roeemary,  aw  »p 

Raffle,  Sinore  MuzafPar,  aw  sp 

Raichlen,  Mabel,  aw  9p 

Rainey,  Warren  Robert,  a  «p 

Ransom,  James  Burtis,  aw9p 

Rathke,  Walter  Robert,  s  a 

Reed,  Isa  Lola,  s 

Reeder,  Louis,  t 

Rees,  John  Harrison,  Jr.,  a  w 

Reese,  Anna  Laura,  a  w 

Reichmann,  Joseph  Lorenz,  a 

Reichmann,  Julia,  a  to  tp 

Reider,  Edith  Shope,  sp 

Reinach,  Blanche  Sarah,  a 

Reinach,  Elsie,  aw  sp 

Resnick,  Irving  J.,  a  to  fp 

Reynolds,  Azile  Belle,  a 

Rice,  Caroline  Montgomery,  s 

Rice,  Edith  Sergeant,  aw  9p 

Rice,  Hazel  Vivian,  aw9p 

Rice,  Vera,  awsp 

Richards,  Marcus  Dimitt,  aw  tp 

Richards,  Max  Lewis,  aw  sp 

Richards,  Olin  Lewis,  aw  tp 

Richardson,  Edith  Marion,  aw9p 

Richardson,  Harriet  Lillian,  a 

Richmond,  Gertrude  McNutt,  aw  $p 

Ricker,  Althea  Mae,  a  w 

Ringer,  William  Grubb,  a  sp 

Riordan,  Mary  Catharine,  aw  sp 

Rizer,  Robert  Inskeep,  w 

Robbins,  Harland  C,  a  to  sp 

Roberts,  Helen  E.  M.,  a 

Robertson,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  sawtp 

Robertson,  Ruth,  to  sp 

Robinson,  Alice  Chase,  a  to  «p 

Robinson,  Clara,  a  to  sp 

Rochlitz,  Lucille,  a 

Roe,  Clara  Strong,  a  to  sp 

Roe,  Jeanne  Marie,  awsp 

Rogers,  Wilbur,  a  to  sp 

Rohde,  Max,  s  awsp 

Roney,  Henry  Ruell,  a  to  sp 

Root, Royal  Pulsifer, aw $p 

Rose,  Max  Donald,  s 
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RoeencraDz,  Gertrude,  aw  9p 
Rowe,  Cole  Yates,  aw9p 
Rowley,  Randall  Adams,  saw 
Rubinkam,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  a  w 

Rubovits,  Theodore,  aw  ^ 
Rudd,  Helen  Massey,  awMp 
Rudolph,  Charlotte,  a  w 
Rudolph,  Joe,  w  sp 
Ruff  corn,  Frank  Edwin,  a  w 
Ruffcorn,  William  Miller,  saw 
Rumsey,  Richard  Downing,  aw  ap 
Russell,  Clarence,  awsp 
Russum,  Sarah  Elisabeth,  saw  9p 
Salinger,  Leo  P^  a 
Sander,  Qrace  fVances,  8 
Sanderson,  Thomas  Hanrey,  saw 
Sansom,  William  David,  a 
Satterthwait,  Ella,  a  w 
Sauerhering,  Rudolph  Leopold,  s 
Savage,  Loy  Jasmine,  aw  sp 
Savidge,  Robert  Whitlock,  a  to  sp 
Scanlan,  Marguerite,  a  w 
Schnaffner,  Marion,  sp 
Schilling,  Alice  Marion,  t 
Schlabacb,  Harold  Henry,  aw  sp 
Schuiidt,  Bertha  Amalia,  awsp 
^■Schmidt,  Dorothy  Charlotte,  sp 
Schmidt,  Edna  Verena,  a 
Schmidt,  Emily  Amanda,  awsp 
Schmidt,  Fred  Edward,  s 
Schobinger,  Elsie,  a  to  sp 
Schofield,  Claude,  a  w 
Scholes,  William  John,  a  to  sp 
Schoonover,  Tom  Richard,  w  sp 
Schott,  Charles,  a 
Schott,  Harry  Johnson,  a  to  sp 
Schmth,  John  Lewis,  a  to  sp 
Schultz,  Eva  Gertrude,  a 
Schwartz,  Charles  Phineas,  a  to  sp 
Scott,  Ernestine  Mary,  a  to  sp 
Scott,  Mildred,  aw  sp 
Seaman,  Meyer,  a 
Sedgwick,  Ray  Hamilton,  a 
Be^rei'*  John  Parker,  to  sp 
Seller,  Raymond  Alva,  s  a 
Seitz,  Rose  Josephine,  a  to  sp 
Shaffner,  Philip  Frank,  a 
Shantz,  John  Henry,  aw  sp 
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Shapiro,  Many  Zachary,  awsp 
Sharp,  India  Ethelyn  sp 
Shaw,  Herschel  Qaston,  aw  9p 
Shaw,  Horace  Barnham,  a 
Shay,  George  Thomas,  aw  »p 
Shepherd,  Howard  Franklin,  aw  tp 
Sherer,  Renelow  Parker,  a  to  sp 
Sherwood,  Ethelindc^  a 
Shipley,  John  Lambert,  aw  tp 
Shipman,  William  Herbert,  a  w 
Short,  Eunice  Hopkins,  aw  sp 
Short,  Julia  Dawson,  a  w 
Shuart,  Karl  Park,  aw  sp 
Sights,  Warren  Preston,  awsp 
Silberstein,  Isaac,  awsp 
Simon,  Mamie,  awsp 
Simpson,  Margaret  McNeill,  w  <p 
Simpson,  Tracy  Whittelsey,  aw  sp 
Skinner,  Beryl  Ada,  a  w 
Skinner,  Josef  Taylor,  sp 
Skora,  Nathalie  Helen,  t 
Smallwood,  Persis  Dorothy,  aw  sp 
Smith,  Albert  Arthur,  w  sp 
Smith,  Earle  Scott,  to  sp 
Smith,  Edward  Eggleston,  a 
Smith,  Elize  Miles,  s 
Smith,  Eudora  Keziah,  a  sp 
Smith,  Qeorge  Alexander,  a  w 
Smith,  James  Middleton,  to  sp 
Smith,  Lucy  Ellen,  s 
Smith,  Mary  Edith,  a  w 
Smith,  Villa  Bartlett,  aw  sp 
Suite,  Fred  Bernard,  aw  sp 
Solomon,  Jessie  Irene,  saw 
Sorlin,  Oswald,  sp 
Spence,  Charles  Harrison,  aw  sp 
Spitz,  Leo,  aw  sp 
Spohn,  Addie  Albertina,  saw  sp 
Spratt,  John  Sidney,  aw  sp 
Stackhouse,  Clyde  Ernest,  aw  sp 
Staehling,  Charles  Christian,  a  to  <p 
Staiger,  Maude  Emma,  aw  sp 
Staley,  Irma,  a  to  sp 
Stanley,  Court  Rogers,  aw  sp 
Stark,  Oswald  George,  a  to  sp 
Starr,  Leon  Parley,  a  to  sp 
Stebbins,  Inca  Lucile,  aw  sp 
Steffen,  Walter  Peter,  a  to  sp 
Stein,  Margarete  Lbuise,  s  aw  sp 
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Steinberg,  Sol  Alexander,  aw  9p 
Stephens,  John  Randolph,  a 
Stephenson,  Joseph  Clarke,  av>sp 
Stem,  Oscar  David,  axD  sp 
Stevens,  Earra  Scott,  aw  sp 
Stevenson,  Nora  Belle,  saw  sp 
Stewart,  Earl  Isaac,  aw  sp 
Stockton,  Harry  Richard,  a 
Stone,  Elizabeth  Anna,  a  w 
Stongh,  Morgia  Jane,  aw  tp 
Stranchon,  M.  Ethel,  aw  sp 
^transky,  Eva,  a 
Straus,  MelviD  Leo,  aw  sp 
Street,  Emily  Amanda,  a 
Strong,  Arthur  Poole,  a  w 
StruU,  Charles,  aw  sp 
Stubbs,  Ansel  Hartley,  aw  sp 
Sturges,  Anita,  aw  sp 
Sullivan,  James  Patrick,  a 
Sullivan,  Robert  Brent,  aw  sp 
Summey,  Mary  Williamson,  s 
Sumner,  Henry  W.,  t 
Sunny,  Helen  Ty  tier,  aw  sp 
Swallow,  Anna  Ruth,  a  w 
Swan,  Mary  Frances,  aw  sp 
Swift,  Harold  Higgins,  a 
Sylla,  Marguerite  Katherine,  aw  sp 
Tait,  Melville  Stuart,  sp 
Taehiro,  Shiro,  sp 
Taylor,  George  Eklward,  sp 
^Taylor,  James  Charles,  a 
Taylor,  Ralph  Brandt,  w  sp 
Taylor,  Thomas  Barnett,  t 
Teague,  Lillian  Ethel,  s 
Templeton,  Annie  Cleary,  awsp 
Templeton,  Frank  Herbert,  aw  sp 
Tenney,  Elizabeth  Louise,  aw  sp 
Terhune,  Robert  Edgar,  aw  sp 
Terry,  Eidith  Emily,  s  a 
Theobald,  Walter  Henry,  aw  sp 
Tbielens,  Elizabeth  Louise,  aw  sp 
Thomas,  Ray  Cutler,  sawsp 
Thomas,  William  Edward,  awsp 
Thompson,  Firman,  a  tr  sp 
Thompson,  Helen  Bowman,  aw  sp 
Thomson,  John  William,  aw  sp 
Thornton,  Mabel  Jessie,  a  w 
Tbrelkeld,  Harry  Laurence,  aw  sp 
Thurber,  Qorham  Nettleton,  a  w 
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L.  BUmxOUifhi. 

L,  Monmomih  he, 

L.  Joiiet  Townehip  he, 

L,  Englevfood  he, 

A,  Kaneae  City  Central  he, 

L,  Hyde  Park  he, 

P»  Armour  a. 

L. 

S,  Cleffelaetdt  0,,  Central  he, 

P.  LouieviUeMaUhe, 

P.  Kaneae  City  he, 

A,  Bobert  A,  Waller  he, 

P*  Englewood  he, 

8,  UnivereUy  he, 

A.  Ward'e  eem.,  Naehville,  Tenn, 

•L.  South  Divieion  he, 

L,  Untvereity  t.  for  Qirle 

L,  Hyde  Park  he, 

L.  Wendell  PhiUipe  hs, 

P*  Hyde  Park  lie, 

A,  Elgin  he, 

P*  JoknMarehaUhe, 

S.  Hyde  Park  lie, 

P*  Engletpood  he. 

P«  u,  of  Florida 

S*  Dee  Moinee  he, 

L.  Fort  Scott  he, 

A,  Mary  Connor  c, 

L'  Superior,  Neb,^  he, 

P*  Oak  Park  he, 

•L.  Univereity  he, 

L,  Petereburg  hs, 

A,  South  Side  a, 

S»  Ooonomowoc  he, 

L,  Englevfoodhe. 

A.  Lewie  inet. 

S,  Eaet  he.,  MinneapoUe,  Minn. 

S*  Reneeelaer,  Ind,,  he, 

L,  Englewood  he, 

S,  Morgan  Park  a. 

L,  Lake  Foreet  c. 

S,  Opdyke  he, 

S,  Univereity  he. 


HOMB  ADDBBSS 

Louisville,IKy. 

Chicago 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Chicago 

Joiiet 

Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Ma 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Oak  Park 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Chicago 

Togo,  Japan 

Chicago 

Ottumwa,  la. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Deport,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Oak  Park 

Chicago 

Petersburg 

Chicago 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Qarrett,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Mt.  Vernon 

Bristol,  R.  I. 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLBQBS 


NAMB 

Timm,  Florence  Adaline,  a 
Tinker,  Grace  Emily,  t 
Todd,  Helen  Gertrude,  t 
Todd,  Henry  Allen,  aw  sp 
Todd,  Mary  Ella,  aw  sp 
Tompkins,  Brownell  Carr,  aw  sp 
Toma,  Robert  Morrell,  a  to  tp 
Tope,  John  Wesley,  Jr.,  awtp 
Trainor,  Catherine  Mary,  aw  9p 
Trautman,  Bertha,  awsp 
Treacy,  John  Lear,  w  sp 
Trist,  Cora,  a  w 
Trout,  Thomas  Wilbur,  aw  sp 
Trumbull,  Florence  Alice,  aw  sp 
Tuckett,  Norman  C,  a  to  sp 
Tuma,  Emilie,  saw  sp 
Turner,  Mabel  Estelle,  aw  sp 
Tyley,  Grace  Spratt,  aw  sp 
Ullmer,  Vivien  Madeline,  aw  sp 
Ulrich,  George  John,  w  sp 
Underbill,  Olive  Lorena,  aw  sp 
Upton,  John  Howard,  saw  sp 
Vance,  Harriet,  a  w 
Van  Cleef,  Eugene,  aw  sp 
Van  Nest,  Clara  Keturah,  aw  sp 
Vaughn,  Harry,  aw  sp 
Vedder,  Ida  Belle,  awsp 
Verhoeven,  Eleanor  May,  s 
Wade,  Ruth  Anita,  aw  sp 
Wagner,  Alfred  Phillip  Ott,  sp 
Walker,  Fred  Mitchell,  aw  sp 
Walker,  Granville  Faye,  awsp 
Walker,  Irwin  Nolan,  sp 
Walker,  Lulubel,  aw  sp 
Walker,  Sydney,  saw  sp 
Wallace,  Urson  Richard,  aw  sp 
Walrath,  Cornelia  Robertson,  s 
Wander,  Paul,  aw  sp 
Warren,  Althea  Hester,  awsp 
Watkins,  Blanche  Nell,  a  w 
Watkins,  Edna  Lillian,  a 
Watson,  Charles  Francis,  saw 
Watson,  Evelyn,  aw  sp 
Weaver,  Walter  Adelbert,  aw  sp 
Webb,  Charles  Julian,  saw 
Webb,  Daniel  Clary,  a  w 
Webbe,  Dorothy,  aw  sp 
Weber,  Abraham  Lincoln,  saw  sp 
Weber,  Fred  August,  a 


OOLLEOB 

PREVIOUS  IllSTITUnOXf 

HOXB  ADDRESS 

L. 

8<mth  Chicago  ht. 

A. 

HydsParkhB. 

Chicago 

L, 

Chicago 

p. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

L. 

Chicago 

P. 

UnivertUp  ht. 

Chicago 

L. 

BobeHA.  WaUerhB, 

Chicago 

8. 

Oomeilu. 

Oak  Park 

L. 

Chicago 

L. 

JUinoU  State  Normal  u. 

Decatur 

S. 

OomeUu. 

St.  Helena,  Mont 

3. 

BacinekM, 

Racine,  Wis. 

X. 

LewUhut. 

Oak  Park 

L. 

Worth 

P. 

Freeport 

L. 

MeKinley  tu. 

Chicago 

L. 

Morgan  Park  h$. 

Morgan  Park 

A. 

Hyde  Park  hi. 

Chicago 

A. 

Moberly,Mo.,h8. 

Chicago 

P. 

u,<;fMifme9ota 

Biscay,  Minn. 

L, 

Puebio,  Ooto^  Central  h$. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

L, 

Lake  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

ShelbyvUle,  Ky. 

a. 

Chicago 

L. 

Dubuque,  la. 

p. 

Fort  Dodge  hi. 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 

L. 

Thornton  Townehip  hs. 

Harvey 

L. 

Harvey 

L 

Helena,  Mont.t  he. 

Helena,  Mont. 

L. 

JegenonCity  he. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

P. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

Northwestern  u. 

Charleston 

P. 

8t,Mary'$  Central  hi. 

Franklin,  La. 

L. 

Hinadale  he. 

Hinsdale 

8. 

Armour  a. 

Chicago 

P. 

Qowandahe, 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

L. 

UUwmkee  State  Normal 

Racine,  Wis. 

L. 

Northweet  DivieUm  ha. 

Chicago 

L. 

Waukegan 

8. 

Calwnet  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

South  Chicago  he. 

Chicago 

8. 

PUUteville  Normal  §, 

Livingston,  Wis. 

L. 

Snglewoodhe. 

Chicago 

L. 

Wheatonha. 

Oak  Park 

P. 

Univ,  of  Minn. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

P. 

VanderbiUu, 

Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

L. 

Univereity  he. 

Chicago 

L. 

WeetJHvieionhe. 

Chicago 

S. 

Mt,  OarroU  he. 

Mount  Carroll 
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Webster,  Helen  Rebecca,  tp 
Webster,  Roy  Emerson,  w  «p 
Weil,  Mildred,  w  «p 
Welch,  Laura  Cornelia,  w 
Welling,  Francis  Harvey,  w  sp 
Wendel,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  ato  sp 
Westlund,  Hildnr  Christina,  aw  sp 
Weston,  Jessie  Beatrice,  a  w 
Wetzler,  Adelaide,  w  sp 
Wheeler,  Edith,  w  sp 
Whelan,  Helen  Mary,  < 
Whigam,  William  Manny,  t 
Whipps,  Charles  Elmo,  aw  sp 
Whitcomb,  Gay  Waldo,  aw  sp 
White,  Elizabeth  Serena,  b 
Whitney,  Frederick  Lamson,  s  a 
Wilk,  Ben,  aw  sp 
Wilkens,  Ella,  aw  sp 
Wilkes,  Harriet  Estabrook,  saw  sp 
Wilkinson,  Eliza  Jane,  aw  sp 
WiUard,  Charles  Baird,  aw  sp 
WiUiams,  Marie  Denning,  aw  sp 
Willis,  Eugene  Alonzo,  w  sp 
Wilson,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  sp 
Wilson,  Ruth  Katharine,  aw  sp 
Wise,  Edith  Fidelia,  a  w 
Witkowsky,  Ethel  Miriam,  awsp 
Wondries,  Charles  Henry,  aw  sp 
Wood,  Eleanor  Supple,  aw  sp 
Woodard,  Otto  Willis,  s 
Woodbury,  Mary  Emma,  saw 
Woodman,  Harold  Joseph,  sp 
Woods,  Ruby  Ellen,  a  w 
Woolf ,  Elmer  Newton,  aw  sp 
Woolf,  Lucile  Caroline,  aw  sp 
Wrather,  William  Ehnbry,  w 
Wright,  Alice  Irena,  aw  sp 
Wright,  Nellie  Whited,  awsp 
Yampolsky,  Cecil  Jacob,  w 
Yeoman,  Nina,  aw  sp 
Yondort  Edna,  a  w 
Young,  Nathalie  Hannah,  w  sp 
Youngberg,  Hulda,  s 
Youngren,  Harry  Lawrence,  w  sp 
Zeisler,  Erwin  Paul,  a  w 
Zimmerman,  Gertrude,  aw  sp 
Zurawski,  Mary  Evelyn,  saw  sp 

Men— 521 


THE  JUHIOR  COLLEGES 

COLLEGE  PREVIOUS  I1C8TITUTION 

L,  Hyde  Park  h». 

L,  AUanta  ht. 

L.  Robert  A,  Waller  he, 

L,  Wcuhington^  D,  C,  he, 

S.  Dayton^  O.,  h$, 

L,  Kantiu  State  Normal 

8,  Joeqikh  Media  he. 

L.  Purdue  u, 

L.  Robert  A.  Waller  he. 

L.  Hyde  Park  he. 

L.  8t.  Jamee  he, 

8.  Indiana  State  Normal  e. 

8.  SuUivan,  Ind.,  he. 

8.  Clyde  he. 

8.  LewieineL 

P.  Iowa  State  e. 

A.  Hyde  Park  he. 

L.  Robert  A.  Waller  he. 

L.  Hyde  Park  he» 

L.  South  Chicago  he. 

L.  Robert  A.  Waller  he. 

L.  Centred  he*,  Cambridge^  O. 

8.  Morgan  Park  a. 

L.  Englewood  lie, 

L.  Hyde  Park  ?ie. 

L.  Kenwood  inet. 

L.  Hyde  Park  he. 

8.  Lyone  Townehip  he. 

L.  Elgin  he. 

8.  Iowa  c. 

L.  Louieville,  Ky.,  Female  he. 

8.  JohnMarehaUhe. 

L.  Elgin  he. 

L,  SaU  Lake  City  he. 

L.  Loring  e. 

P,  South  Chicago  he. 

L,  Ft.  Dodge  he. 

L.  Englewood  he. 

P.  Levoie  inet. 

L,  Avon  he. 

L.  South  Division  he. 

L.  Oak  Park  he. 

L,  Salt  Lake  City  he, 

A.  Robert  A.  Waller  he. 

A.  Harvard  he. 

L.  Louieville  OirW  he. 

L.  Lake  he. 

Women— 453 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Dayton,  O. 

Elmont,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Carlisle,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Osage,  la. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cambridge,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Colton,  Cal. 

Chicago 

Grinnell,  la. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Chicago 

Irvington,  Ky. 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Avon 

Chicago 

Oak  Park 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Chicago 

Total— 974 
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THE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 


NAMB 

Abbott,  Grace  Mary  Robertson,  s 

Adams,  Charles  Edwin,  t 

Adkins,  Nancy,  s 

Aitken,  Agnes  Stuart,  aw  9p 

Alexander,  William  Matthew,  8 

Allen,  Henrietta  Howard,  9  <p 

Allen,  Mary  Katherine,  t 

Ammerman,  Emir  Francis,  s 

Anderson,  Stella,  a 

Annegers,  Mina,  a 

Appling,  Roscoe,  8 

Armitage,  Flora,  8 

Armstrong,  Grant  Cozzens,  aw  8p 

Arnold,  Lillian  Lucile,  t 

Arnold,  Maud  Naomi,  a  w 

Arrington,  Oscar  Napoleon,  a 

Arthur,  Lucy  Anne,  a 

Atkinson,  Martha  Wells,  a 

Atwood,  Wilmuth  Ada,  8 

Aurianne,  Augustine,  s 

Avery,  Frederick  T.,  8 

Ayres,  Evelyn, « 

Bain,  Bertha,  8 

Baker,  Anna,  t 

Baker,  Maude,  8 

Baldwin,  Lulu  H.,  8 

Barnard,  Selina,  8aw8p 

Barnes,  Alice  Hopkins,  8 

Barnes,  Jessie  Foster,  8aw  8p 

Barnhart,  Elizabeth,  a 

Barr,  Hester  Ann,  8 

Barton,  Roy  F.,  a 

Bass,  Helen  Anna,  8 

Bate,  Edith  Preston,  t 

Bates,  Mary  Louise,  w 

Bauduit,  William  John,  8 

Bauer,  Josephine  Katherine,  s 

Baum,  Minette,  «p 

Baumann,  George,  s 

Bechaud,  Mary  Ella,  w  sp 

Bedford,  Gussie  Taggard,  aw  8p 

Beeby,  Daniel  J.,  a 

Behr,  Elizabeth  Mary,  s 

Bell,  Clara  May,  ap 

Bell,  Elizabeth  Ellen,  a 

Bell,  Lillian  Hammond,  a 

Bellas,  Helena,  a 

Bennett,  Isabel,  a 


SCHOOL  OB  nfSTRUCTOB 

OceideiUeU  c, 
OUyccfBammort 
MarthaU  Normal «. 
Bo&tan  B.  of  Dome§tic  Science 
Normal  0.,  Bowling  Orcen,  Ky, 

Indiana  State  Normal 

Kirk$vttle  StaU  Normal  t. 

ClydCf  O.,  he, 

Chicago  Art  inet. 

Atlanta  u, 

Peabody  he..  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Pontiache, 

Northweet  Divieion  he, 

MonticeUo,Ia.,hi. 

Mieeieeippic, 

Ladiee  0.,  EdinXmrgh,  Scotland 

Dearborn  eem. 

OrecU  Springe  c. 

Tulaneu. 

Valparaieo  c. 

Nebraekd  State  Normal 
St,  Ixmie  Normal 
Hamilton  c„  Lexington,  Ky. 
Heidelberg  %, 
Central  he.,  Dayton,  O. 
Weet  Union,  O. 
Private  Study 
MiUereville  Normal  t. 
Cook  Co,n  Normal  e, 
lUinoie  State  Normal  u, 
Jndianapolie  Normal  e. 
Lake  View  he, 
Syracueeu. 
Mechanical  c,  qf  La. 
Indianapolie  Normal  s. 
Private  etudy 
Cincinnati  Normal  $, 
Fond  du  Lac  he. 

Sparta,  Wie,,  he. 

Cincinnati  he. 

The  Weetem  e.,  Os^f&rd,  O. 

Morruhe. 

Morriehe. 

Univereity  he. 

Central  State  Normal,  Ckla. 


Hon  ADDBBSS 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lexington,  Miss. 
Chicago 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Hamilton,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Stronghurst 
Dublin,  Ga. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Pontiac 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Beloit,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Creal  Springs 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Chicago 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cafion  City,  Cdo. 
Tiffin,  O. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Pittsfield 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
White  City,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Hillsboro,  O. 
Morris 
Morris 
Chicago 
Edmond,  Okla. 
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IfAME 

BenBley,  Martha  S.,  t 
Bentall*  Frederick  Nathaniel,  to  <p 
BerghAueer,  Albert  Sartor,  s 
Berry,  Frances  Magdaline,  «p 
BillingB,  Ardella  Mary,  s 
Bingham,  Joeephine  Eunice,  a  w 
Black,  Homer  Francis,  a 
Blackman,  Bonnie,  aw  ap 
Bland,  Rose,  t 
Board,  Gertrude  Durstan,  to 
Bodemer,  Lena,  a 
Bolle,  Charles,  a 
Bolton,  Frank  Cleveland,  a 
Bonthius,  Andrew,  a 
Bowen,  Bertha  Lou,  a 
Bower,  Halcia  Eulalia,  a 
Braden,  Agnes  Grace,  awap 
Brenner,  Rozane  Rae,  w  sp 
Brentano,  Tresa,  to 
Broee,  Emma,  a 
Brower,  Lorraine  Catlin,  to 
Brown,  Fannie  Jarnagin,  a 
Brown,  George  Albert,  a 
Brown,  Hettie  Abernathy,  a 
Brownfield,  Nellie  Vay,  a 
Bryan,  Louise  Miller,  a 
Brydie,  Carrie  Elizabeth,  a 
Buchner,  Eilkanah  Marshall,  atoap 
Bullington,  James  S.,  a 
Bumgarner,  Arthur  Elliott,  a 
Burgess,  Frances  Corrie,  a 
Burgess,  Lillian  Agnes,  to  ap 
Burghardt,  Elizabeth,  a 
Burke,  Charles  Francis,  atoap 
Burlingame,  Leonas  Lancelot,  a  a 
Bushnell,  Lillian  May,  a 
Buskett,  Margaret  Erroll,  awap 
Caldwell,  Perry  De  Ford,  a 
Cammack,  Emma,  a 
Cardon,  Ariel  Frederick,  a 
Carlson,  Eric  Herman,  a 
Carpenter,  Myrtle  Luella,  a 
Carter,  Joseph  Jackson,  a  w 
Carter,  Leolian,  a 
Carter,  Lucia,  a 
Caryl,  Anne  Fearing,  aw  ap 
Casey,  Lucile  Edwina,  sp 
Cawthon,  Fannie  Lou,  a 
Chadwick,  Mary  Griswold,  a 


TEE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

SCHOOL  OR  IN8TBUOTOR 
FoMorc. 
Univertitif  h$, 
Wettmingter  c. 
Berta  c. 
ClinUm^  /a.,  1u, 
Min  Her9etf*9  a.,  Bottcn 
Indiana  State  Normal 
Loringt, 
Staie  Normal  §, 
Franeea  SJUmer  a, 
SttUe  Normal  #.,  Terre  HawUt  Ind, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  c,  Minn. 
Mi9H$»ippi  AgrieuUural  c. 
Hope  c,  HoUandt  Mich. 
Findiayc. 
Peahody  Normal  e. 
St.  Mary^§  «.,  Notre  Dame^  Ind. 
u.  of  Louieville 
JCiMMUviUe,  Ind.  hB, 
EvanmfiUey  Ind.^  hi. 
LoiUmHlU,  Ky.,  hi. 
Maeon^  Mim,^  he. 
State  Normal  t.,  Broehport,  N.  Y. 
Arkaneaiu, 

Hamilton  c,  Lexington^  Ky. 
VanderbiUu. 
Atlanta  u. 
DelM,  Ont.,  hi. 
Textiiu. 

National  NormeU  u. 
Manhall  c,  Huntington,  W.  Feu 
Univentty  hi. 
Lafayette,  /nd.,  hi. 
Hyde  Park  he. 

PlattetriUe  State  Normal  i. 

Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Parii 

ML  Union  Normal 

Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  hi. 

Brigham  Young  c. 

Armour  intt, 

Kamai  State  Normal  t. 

Morgan  Park  eu 

u,  of  Michigan 

lowae. 

Hyde  Park  hi, 

Kenv>ood  imt. 

Florida  State  Normal 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Fulton,  Mo. 

Wofford,  Ky. 

Clinton,  la. 

Louisville,  Mass. 

La  Fontaine,  Ind. 

Hinsdale 

Normal 

Wheaton 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Pontotoc,  Miss. 

Chicago 

Findlay,  O. 

Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Macon,  Miss. 

Riverhead,  N.  T. 

Paris,  Tex. 

Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Athens,  Ga. 

Courtland,  Ont 

Wills  Point,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Huntington,  W,  Va. 

Chicago 

Romney,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Platteville,  Wis. 

Helena,  Mont. 

Chicago 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Logan,  Utah 

Chicago 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Grinnell,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 

Chicago 
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XIAMS 

Chalfant,  Hallie,  t 
Chalfant,  Maud, « 
Chapin,  Mary  Katharine,  b 
Chase,  David  Gamble,  % 
Cheadle,  Queen,  «  tr  «p 
Cheney,  Laura  Jean,  « 
Childs,  Merlin  Willett,  a  to 
Chriaman,  Clayton  Alexander,  a 
Christeneen,  Edward  P.,  8 
Clark,  Caroline  Irving,  s 
Clark,  Sara  Hall,  a 
Clement,  Corda  Candace,  aw  tp 
Clement,  Dottie  Wheeler,  aw  sp 
Clements,  Melbourne,  a  w 
Clifford,  Elizabeth,  8 
Cluff,  Walter  EUmo,  $aw 
Cobbs,  Buena  Henry  (Miss),  w 
Cole,  Clifford  Comstock,  a  w 
Compere,  Comfort  He  Chigee,  aw  sp 
Conway,  Jay  Thomas,  8 
Cooke,  Sarah  Bumham,  8 
Coons,  Clarence  Dale,  s 
Cooper,  Jeanette,  w  sp 
Coppersmith,  Ella,  t 
Coultas,  Alta  May,  8 
Cowperthwaite,  Cora  Deborah,  t 
Cox,  Nannie,  8 
Craig,  Mary  Belle,  t 
•  Cummings,  Florence,  aw  8p 
Cummings,  Ross  Douglas,  aw  8p 
Cummings,  Mary  Gray,  s 
Cunningham,  Minnie  L.,  8 
Cuppage,  Jean  Gilbert,  a 
Daffan,  Katie,  t 
Daly,  Clara  May,  aw  sp 
Daniel,  John  Franklin,  aw  ap 
Dann,  Sarah  Emma,  8 
Davenport,  Hubert  Kershaw,  s 
Davis,  Eidith  Evelyn,  t 
Davis,  Orion  Mansfield,  8 
Davis,  Boscoe  Ejdward,  8 
Davis,  Theodore  Gardiner,  s 
Dean,  Frances  Ida,  a  w 
Denney,  EfiSe,  w  sp 
Dennis,  Pauline,  s 
Dewar,  Florida  Henrietta,  s 
Dickinson,  James  Edwin,  a  w 
Dingman,  George  Luman,  a 
Dodgen,  Lily  Marie,  saw 


THB  mrCLASSIFISD  STUDEHTS 

SCHOOL  OR  nrSTBUOTOB 
Monwumthc, 

Ooluv%bian  u, 

Coatnc, 

Cook  Countu  Normal  §. 
<i.  €if  u,  €if  lUinoU 
Virginia  Thoological  §em. 

Iianoit  State  Normal  a. 

JUinoi9  State  Normal  a. 

McPkermm  c,  Kan, 

McPkenon  c,  Kan, 

u,cfNathmUe 

State  Normal  t.,Pot$dam,  NT, 

Brigham  Younnj  a, 

Virginia  §,  of  lietkods 

Cornell  u, 

u,€fTexae 

u,<^  Oklahoma 

Mary  Sharp  e, 

Denitonu, 

Wett  Division  h$. 

Valparaiaoe, 

u,  of  Denver  Preparatory  e, 

Purdue  «. 

Kansas  aty  he. 

Lake  Forest  c, 

Austin  he, 

Peabody  c,  Nathmlle^  Tenn, 

Plattstmrg,  N,  F.,  Normal  e 

Winfield^  Kan,t  hs, 

Texas  State  Normal  e, 

Jowa  State  Normal  e, 

Sovthem  JUinois  Normal  u. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  u, 

Millikanu, 

Shawnee  he, 

SouthSidea, 

HUnois  State  Normal  u, 

Alfred  u.,  Alfred,  NY, 

WeUeeley  e. 

Hamilton  0, 

N<ishviUeu, 

Peabody  e, 

Morgan  Park  a. 

Logansport^  Ind,,  hs. 

St(Mte  Normal  a.,  Athene,  Oa, 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Pontiac 
Streator 
Chicago 
Ardon,  Miss. 
Chicago 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Keithsburg 
Denver,  Colo. 
Luddington,  Mich. 
Helena,  Ark. 
Helena,  Ark. 
Canton,  O. 
Chicago 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Chicago 

Martinsville,  Va. 
Chicago 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Alva,  Okla. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Granville,  O. 
Chicago 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Denver,  Colo. 
Indianapolis,  ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Austin 

Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
Park  City,  Utah 
Newkirk,  Okla. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Charles  City,  la. 
Mt.  Vernon 
Sidney,  O. 
Oroesville 
Shawnee,  Okla. 
Chicago 
Aurora 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Touisset,  Mass. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Largo,  Fla. 
Chicago 

Logansport,  Ind. 
Cassville,  Ga, 
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NAME 

Doran,  Sadie  Cecilia,  sa^D9p 
Dougherty.  Mabel,  s 
Downey,  Elzy  Franklin,  s 
DriggB,  Howard  Boecoe,  aw9p 
Driver,  Hazel,  a 
Dudley,  Gertrude,  w  sp 
Duesing,  Hans,  awsp 
Duffy,  Winifred  Elizabeth,  s 
Dugan,  John  Matthew,  s 
Dupee,  Margaret  Buchanan,  s 
Durham,  Eloise,  t 
Dusenbury,  Ross  Butler,  s 
Eccles,  Helen  Mary,  a 
Eckstein,  Florence,  w  ap 
Edwards,  Elsie  Marion,  saw  9p 
Edwards,  Jennie,  a 
Eldredge,  Geneyieve  Anthony,  8 
Ellis,  Lesba  Sallie,  aw  sp 
Eillis,  Winifred  Martin,  s 
Eilmore,  Helen,  a 
Encking,  Louise  F.,  tr  ^ 
Engelke,  Mary  Augusta,  w 
English,  Mary  Lavinia,  s 
Erickson,  Martina  Cecelia,  s 

Erwin,  Marguerite,  $ 

Etheridge,  Henrietta,  a 

Evans,  Clara  Munger,  a 

Evans,  Idris  William,  a 

Everett,  Zoe  Gillian,  a 

Falconer,  Mabel,  a 

Farley,  Jennie  Egremont,  a 

Favor,  Myrtle  Adaline,  a 

Ferguson,  Aurelia  Bloomer,  a 

Ferguson,  Benjamin  Meyer,  aw  ap 

Fisher,  Genevieve,  a 

Fitch,  Philip,  a 

Flagg,  Eda  Delphine,  a 

Flynn,  Lucy  Walker,  a 

Flynt,  India,  a 

Fonda,  Minerva  Fairbanks,  a  w 

Ford,  Thomas  Benjamin,  a 

Forgrave,  Harrison  Sales,  ap 

Foster,  Frederick  Lewis,  a 

Frazee,  Mary,  a 

Frost,  Ethel  Genevieve,  a 

Fulgham,  Emma  D.,  a 

Fulkerson,  Etta,  a 

Galentine,  Grace,  a 

Gannon,  Marie  Beatrice,  a 


THB  mrCLASSIFISD  STUDENTS 

80HOOL  OB  INSTRUCTOR 

Amac. 

PovffuUtan  c. 

niinoU  ataU  Norvndl «. 

u,  of  Utah 

u.  of  WUconHn 

Mi,  Hotvoke  c, 

ValparcMO  c, 

Drake  u, 

LakehM, 

Kenwood  iiui, 

Dr,  Price't  f .,  NaOimUe 

Central  8UUe  Normal «. 

EnglewoodhB, 

Wett  DivUion  lie, 
8t,  Mary*$  «.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind, 
KirktviUe,  Mo.,  State  Normal  $. 
TeciehertI'  Training  0. 
Bemdolph-Macon  Woman* t  c. 
Southem  nUnois  State  Normal  u. 
Dallat,  Tex.,  A*. 

Fond  dn  Lac  h», 

Nebraska  Weeleyan  «. 

Leland  Stanford  u. 

La  Oroete,  WU,,  h$. 

Bandolph^Maoon  Woman*$e, 

Macon  h$, 

JacksomfiUe  a. 

Trimtyu, 

Logan  c, 

Michigan  State  Normal  §, 

Chicago  Female  c, 

Monmouth  State  Normal 

ZetMogva,  /a.,  he, 

Lewisinat, 

Springfield  he, 

Colorado  c. 

Winona,  Minn,,  State  Normal 

Tubman  h$, 

u.  of  Mieeitnppi 

Oneonta  Normal 

State  Normal,  Warreneburg,  Mo, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  he. 

Fond  du  Lac  h», 

Indiana  State  Normal  e, 

Evansville  he, 

Pa^ttine  ?im, 

Miaeouri  State  Normal  s, 

Ooehen  Public  8, 

Dubuque,  la,,  Teachers^  Traintng  s. 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Davenport,  la, 

Coldwater,  Miss. 

Clyde 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

Chicago 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chicago 

Riceville,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Miqh. 

Berwyn 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Vandalia,  Mo. 

Springfield 

Arcadia,  La. 

Cairo 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Sidney,  la. 

Decatur 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

College  Park,  Va. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Bonham,  Tex. 

Sebree,  Ky. 

Charlotte,  Mich, 

Manteno 

Chicago 

Mt  Sterling,  la, 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Denver,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  Mo. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis, 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Wis, 

Palestine,  Tex. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Dubuque,  la. 
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XIAME 

Qarfield,  Mabelle  Florence,  a  w 
Qarver,  Franklin  Scott,  a  w 
Gates,  Mell  Sears,  a  w 
Qelders,  Bertha  Heimar,  t 
Geyer,  Arthur  Norman,  ato  9p 
Gibson,  Etta,  w  sp 
GilfiUan,  Margery  Jane,  aw»p 
Girard,  Arthur  Louis,  s 
Given,  Walton  Sprague,  s 
Glass,  Eidna  Marjorie,  8 
Goode,  Clara  Lee,  a 
Goode,  Eatherine  Hancock,  to 
Goodrich,  Grace  Edith,  s 
Goodwin,  Hugo  Philler,  saw  ^ 
Gorrell,  Harry  Roecoe,  8 
Gotthelf,  Clarence  N.,  8p 
Gough,  Lula  Cass,  8 
Graham,  Sister  Clara,  s 
Graham,  Katherine  Allen,  a  to 
Graves,  Frederick  Roberts,  8 
Greenberg,  Otto  William,  8  w 
Greenfield,  Mary  Pearl, « 
Gregory,  Walter  Leon,  aw  8p 
Gregson,  Walter  Stanley,  s 
Grier,  Etheluyn  Sophie,  8 
Griffith,  Arria,  s 
Origgs,  Louise  Choice,  8 
Grill,  Anna,  % 

Gross,  Frederick  William,  8 
Guillaume,  William,  8 
Gulbransen,  Ragnhild,  8 
Guyer,  Sarah  H^  w 
Hadley,  Alice  Amma,  s 
Haessler,  Luise,  8  aw 
Hale,  Ida  Viller,  8 
Hall,  Bosabel,  8 
Halley,  Delia  Charlotte,  8 
Hamlin  Lenora  Austin,  a 
Hamm,  Emile  Siemens,  8 
Hanks,  Sadie,  8 
Hansen,  Bena,  8  a 
Hansen,  S.  Stena,  8 
Hare,  Charles  Benjamin,  «p 
Harpole,  Winfield  Scott,  8 
Harriman,  Kate,  8 
Harris,  Fielder  Bouie,  8 
Harrison,  Mary  Ella,  8 
Harrison,  Merrill  Smith,  a  w 


THB  mrCLASSIFISD  STUDEHTS 

SCHOOL  OR  IN8TBUOTOR 

ColMmbuB  c.  of  Bxpremon 
Lcwuintt, 
Chioaoo  Art  inMt, 
u,qf  QotUnaen 

Edgar,  Neb.,  hM, 

Wettmintter  c,  Pa, 

8t,  Viateur't  c. 

State  Normal,  Madimm,  8.  Dak, 

HamiUon  c. 

Moorkcad,  Mifm„  State  Normal 

Matt  DivUion  h»„  MUwaukee 

Ohio  Wesle^anu, 

Eatt  Detwer  ?iM, 

Sherman  h$, 

m,J09eph*§a„Minn. 

KanBoe  OUp,  Mo„  h». 

JTenyone. 

BrooMwn,  N,  F.,  h9. 

KinafUher  e, 

ifimcie,  Jftd.,  h$, 

CHuteMta,  e, 

Lombard  c, 

Ostfordc, 

Virginia  t,  <^  Methodg 

Hohere  Madehentchule,  KoblenM, 
Germany 

Biehopc, 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  §, 

Middle  «.,  Chrietiania,  Norway 

Teetehen'  c.  of  New  York 

Indiana  State  Normal 

u,  qf  Wiioonein 

Private  Study 

Brigham  Yowng  c. 

Hyde  Park  he, 

St,  Paul,  Minn.,  he, 

Marienburg  he*,  Oermany 

Texas  Normal  c, 

Mankota,  Minn,,  State  Normal 

Cedar  Fallt  hs, 

u,  of  Michigan 

Oakland  ?i§, 

St,  John*e  a.,  Vermont 

NatiotwU  Normal  u, 

Maryland  State  Normal «. 

Armour  inet. 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

La  Fox 
Rockford 
Chicago 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Roswell,  N.  M. 
Edgar,  Neb. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Britton,  S,  D, 
Winfield,  Kan. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sabina,  O. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New  York  City 
Weatherford,  Okla. 
Muncie,  Ind. 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Lebanon,  Mo. 

Victoria,  Tex. 
Elk  Point,  S.  D. 
Christiania.  Norway 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Logan,  Utah 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Beatrice,  Neb. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Pawnee  City,  Neb. 
Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
West  Milton,  O. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago 
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NAME 

Hart,  Lillie  Hanah,  a 
Haskell,  Marion  Alexander  8 
Hawkes,  Clara  Naomi,  s 
HawkinB,  Mary  D.,  s 
Hawkins,  Mary  Elizabeth,  %  w 
Hays,  Edna,  9 
Healy,  Nellie  Julia,  a  w 
Heaaton,  Leone  Pearl,  s 
Heeter,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  8 
Hegner,  Ida  Elizabeth,  t 
Heil,  Dora  Ellen,  9 
Heineken,  Pearl,  8 
Hemphill,  Joseph  Clyde,  8 
Henne,  Lillian  Margaret,  8 
Henry,  Jessie  Bumette,  8 
Herb,  Isabella  Coler,  w 
Herrick,  Mary  Brownell,  8 
Hibba,  Delbert  Earl,  to 
Hickman,  Laura,  8 
Hill,  Mary  Samuel,  8 
Hill,  Nancy,  8  w 
Hills,  Mary  Lida,  8 
Holland,  William  West,  8 
Hollmann,  Lydia  A.,  8 
Holman,  John  Hamilton,  8 
von  Hoist,  Mary,  a  w 

Holton,  Alice  Louise,  w 
Horton,  William  Saunders,  t 
Houghton,  Albert  Balch,  a  w 
Howard,  Judah  May,  a 
Howard,  Katharine,  t 
Hull,  Edith  Renner,  8 
Hulse,  Mary  Victoria,  a 
Hultman,  Jennie  Elizabeth,  a 
Hultquist,  Axel  Conrad,  a 
Hunt,  Martha,  a 

Hurley,  Timothy  James,  8  aw  8p 
Hutsell,  Frances  Eldora,  a 
Huyck,  Charles  Hayde,  a  w 
Hynds,  Julia  Bemadetta,  a 
Illingworth,  Corienne  Eliza,  a 
Imel,  John  Gray,  a 
Iryin,  Eidna  Clare,  a 
Jackson,  Florence  Louise,  a 
Jackson,  Laura,  a 
Jackson,  Leicester  Lemont,  a  w 
Jacobs,  Robert  Edmond,  a 
James,  Virginia,  a 


THE  UNCLASSIFIBD  STUDENTS 

BOHOOL  OR  nfSTRUOTOR 
Loring  ». 

8o.  Carolina  e.for  Women 
State  NomuU,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indiana  State  Normal 
Ladiet*  c,  Herefordehire,  Bng, 
Albion,  Jnd,,  he. 
AvocahB, 
Marion,  /nd.,  ha* 
Convene,  Ind>  he. 
Milwaukee  State  Normal 
South  Divieion  he. 
Wififield,  Kan.,  he. 
Weet field  e. 

Mr».  Brook^e  Pvivate  «. 
Bwmhamc. 
Northteeetem  u.  MediccU  «. 

Ohio  Normal «..  Ada,  O. 

Brigham  Toung  c. 

Indiana  State  Normal  e. 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Woman'*  c,  Baltimore 

u,  of  Virginia 

0$hkoeh  State  Normal  $. 

Meharry  Medical  c, 

Hohere  Tochter  Schule,  Freiburg, 
Oermamy 

Mre.  StarreWa  $. 

Whiteeboro  Normal 

u,  of  Wieconein 

Nebrcuka  State  Normal 

Indiana  Stale  Normal 

u.ofTex<M» 

Florida  State  Normal 

Teachen^  Training  $. 

Univereitg  he. 

CarrbUton  he. 

Indiana  State  Normal 

CUohe. 

St.  Angelae  a. 

Peoria  he. 

Prairie  View,  Tex.,  Normal  c. 

Oxford  c. 

NomuU  Training  «. 

Peabody  Normal 

Univereity  he, 

Coleman  c. 

Cotteye. 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Decatur 

Danville 

Ledbury,  Eng. 

Albion,  Ind. 

Avoca,  la. 

Marion,  Ind. 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Decorah,  la. 

Chicago 

Winfield,  Kan. 

Westfield 

Mema,  Neb. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Clyman,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Benjamin,  Utah 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Eastville,  Va. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Corsicana,  Tex. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Fremont,  Neb. 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Houston,  Tex. 
New  Orleantf,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Clinton 
Chicago 

Huntington,  Ind. 
Clio,  Mich. 
Morris 
Peoria 

Edmond,  Okla. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Albany,  Tex. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Converse,  La. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
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NAMS 

Janiech,  Minna  J,,  aw 
Jansen,  Kate  Elliott,  s 
Janssen,  Anna,  s 
Jarnagin,  Eula,  s 
Jeffries,  Otto  William,  s 
Jenison,  Madge  C^  t 
Jennings,  Suzanne  Elizabeth,  s 
Johnson,  Charles  Victor,  aw  sp 
Johnson,  Charles  Bertram,  t 
Johnson,  Martha  Olive,  a  tr  «p 
Johnson,  Mary  Mittendorf,  a 

Johnston,  Mdon  Thomas,  w 

Johnston,  Elizabeth,  i  aw  ip 

Jolly,  Ethel,  a 

Jones,  Aieda  Eugenus,  t 

Jones,  Anna  Hergesheimer,  a 

Jones,  Sarah  Jane,  a 

Kaufman,  Lula  Lenore,  a 

Keffer,  Mary,  a 

Kelley,  Annette  Maria,  a 

Kelso,  James  Mitchell,  a 

Kemper,  Henry  Michael,  a 

Kendrick,  Edwin  Kirkpatrick,  a 

Kendrick,  Minnie,  t 

Kettelkamp,  Edward  C,  a 

Kimball,  Winifred,  awap 

King,  Elizabeth,  a 

Kissell,  Mary  Lois,  a 

Knickerbocker,  Maud  Ethel,  a 

Knudson,  Oscar,  aw  ap 

Kolar,  Gustay  Stanley,  a  w 

Kriger,  Alma  Martha,  a 

Kuechler,  lone  Selma,  a 

Ladd,  Daniel  Martin,  a  w 

Laitem,  Rose  FVancois,  a 

Lake,  Charles  Henry,  a 

La  Mer,  Eugenia  Angelique,  a 

Lancaster,  Jetta,  a 

Lanier,  Mary  Jean,  a 

Lanning,  Elmer  Alyin,  a 

Latham,  Eidith  Mara  Holbrook,  a  w 

Lathrop,  Laurence  Henry,  a  w 

Lawrence,  Harry  Raymond,  w 

Lea,  Kate  Nelson,  a 

Lee,  Charles  Sheets,  aw  ap 

Lee,  Harry  Daniel,  a 

Lee,  Mabel,  aw  ap 

Lenehan,  Paul,  a 


THB  UVCLASSmED  STUDSHTS 

SCHOOL  OR  IK8TBU0TOR 
NatUmal  Cathedral  $, 
Holyokee, 
Springfield  h$, 

BogertviUe,  Tefm.,  Synodietil  c. 
Central  Mantud  c.  of  Oklahoma 
Welle  c,  Aurora^  N,  Y. 
WacOy  Tex,,  he* 
MoMonhe, 
Wettemc. 
LauievUle  he,.  Mite. 

8t.  KathaHnee'  HtM,  Davenport, 
Iowa 

Nettraeka  Weeleyan  u. 

Detroit  Training  e, 

Trenton,  Mo,,  he, 

LeMoyneinet, 

«.  of  Texae 

Pareone  he. 

Wichita  he. 

Centred  he.,  Cleveland 

Bryn  Mavor  ^.,  Fa, 

Northweetem  Normal  8, 

Notre  Dame  u. 

Junction  Cttp  he. 

Baylor  u. 

Central  Weeleyan  c. 

Northweetem  u. 

Central  State  Normal «. 

South  Divteion  he. 

South  Dakota  State  Normal  e. 

Public  e. 

Northweetem  u. 

Indiana  Normal  e. 

Welleeleyc. 

KcMecu  State  AffrieuUural  c. 

Ithaca  he. 

Wooeter,  0.,  u, 

Leavenworth  he, 

Cooh  County  Normal  e. 

Peahody  Normal  c. 

Trp-State  Normal  c 

Bmereon  c,  Boeton 

u,  of  Tenneeeee 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Peahody  Normal  e. 

Englewoodhe. 

Michigan  State  Normal  c. 

St.  Mary'e,  KnoxviUe 

Dubuque,  la.,  he. 


HOME  ADDRB88 

Chicago 
Quincy 
Springfield 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Edmond,  Okla. 
Chicago 
Waco,  Tex. 
Moorhead,  Minn. 
Callao,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Miss. 

Chicago 

Wheatland,  Wyo. 
La  Fontaine,  Ind. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Parsons,  Pa. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Chicago 
Tonkawa,  Okla. 
Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Nokomis 

Apalachicola,  Fla. 
Weatherford,  Okla. 
New  York  City 
Lead,  S.  D. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Grant,  Mich. 
Jacksonville 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Hartford,  Ind. 
Granville,  O. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sturgis,  Mich. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Coraicana,  Tex. 
Chicago 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Dubuque,  la. 
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IfAMS 

Leonard,  Horace  Holly,  t 
Leaem,  Rebekah,  8 
Leslie,  Marie  le  Caatel,  8 
Lewie,  Cora  Elizabeth,  8 
Lewis,  Nannie  Meem,  8 
Lightbody,  James  Daviee,  a  w 
Livermore,  Hannah  Louisa,  a 
Livingston,  Mary  Beckman,  8 
Locke,  Alma  Eells,  8 
Lockey,  Joseph  Byron«  t 
Logasa,  Hannah,  8 
Long,  Mary  Sheppard,  8  8p 
Lonnon,  Florence  Emily,  awtp 
Lord,  Kate  Welles,  aw  8p 
Loveland,  Elizabeth  Shepard,  t 
Lowrance,  Eva  May,  t 
Mann,  Jessie  Rebecca,  8 

Mars,  John  Davis,  t 

Martin,  Alice  Sarah,  8  aw  8p 

Marx,  Jacob  Hart,  a  w 

Mason,  Hattie  Devol,  a 

Matthew,  Ernest  Bertram,  8 

Meier,  Henry  Frederick  Augustus,  t 

Meighan,  John,  8 

Meigs,  Merrill  Church,  aw  8p 

Meredith,  Anvaline,  8 

Merriman,  Nellie  Black,  8 

Merryman,  Annie  Tabitha,  8 

Metzger,  Bernard  Augustus,  a  w 

Metzger,  Stephen  Joseph,  s 

Meyer,  Emilie  Louise,  8 

Miller,  Bertha  Alice,  t 

Miller,  Clara,  t  a 

MiUer,  Qeorge  J,  8 

Miller,  Lourania,  t 

Minett,  Alexander  MacMillan,  sp 

Minnis,  Emma  Lewis,  8 

Minrow,  Maude  Elizabeth,  s 

Mitchell,  James  Herbert,  8  aw  8p 

Mock,  Margaret  Mary,  s 

Mohr,  Nellie  Catharine,  8 

Montgomery,  Jessie  Benton,  t 

Moore,  Alice  Edith,  w 

Moore,  Jane,  8 

Moore,  Julia,  8 

Moore,  Roy  Albert,  t 

Moorehead,  Frederick  Brown,  8 

MOTan,  Ethel,  8 


THE  UNGLASSIFISD  STUDKNTS 

SCHOOL  OB  IN8TRUGTOB 
MUaouri  VcMey  c. 
IlHnoU  State  Normal  u. 
Sam  Hwuton  Normal  (Tex,) 
Oberlin  c. 
Vanderbilt  w. 
De  Pauw  tt. 
N.J.  State  Normal  $. 
Cook  OoufUy  Normal  $. 
Newcaetle,  Pa.^  ht, 
Peahody  Normal  c. 
u,ofJowa 

Peace  t tut.,  Baleigh,  N,  C, 
New  AUhu^  he, 

Wilkeebarre  imt, 

Pareon^  e, 

Northweetem  lUinoie  State  Nor- 
mal b. 

KirluffiUe  State  Normal  b, 

Fremont,  Neb.,  NormcU  b. 

Armour  a, 

OUndaUhB. 

KameaB  State  Normal  b. 

Indiana  State  Normal «. 

OroMor  UteologiecU  <m. 

Private  Study 

Sam  HouBton  Normal  inet. 

QaUipoliB,  0.,  hB. 

Peabody  Normal  c. 

Ohio  Normca  u. 

Oiellfy,  O..  hB. 

Indiana  NormcU  b. 

Oooh  County  Normal  b. 

KirkBville  State  Normal  b. 

u,  of  Michigan 

u.of  Texae 

Columbia  «.,  N.  Y. 

LouiBviUe  Normal  b. 

KanBM  State  Normal  b. 

South  DUfiBionhB. 
Milwaukee  State  Normal  b. 
Indiana  State  NormcU  b, 
u,  of  Iowa 
WaoohB. 

Peabody  Normal  b. 
SouthweBtem  u, 
Ohio  State  u. 
Chicago  NormcU  b. 


HOME  ADDBB8S 

Marshall,  Mo. 
Quincy 
Waco,  Tex. 
Chicago 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Chicago 
Newcastle,  Pa. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Chicago 
iOngston,  Pa. 
Chicago 

DeEalb 
Plattsburg,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Hayes,  Kan. 
Eidwardsport,  Ind. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Marshalltown,  la. 
Wills  Point,  Tex. 
Gallipolis,  O. 
Waverly,  Tenn. 
Shelby,  O. 
Shelby,  O. 
Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
Paris 

Green  top.  Mo. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Louisville,  Ey. 
lola,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Joliet 

Racine,  Wis. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 
Le  Mars,  la. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
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RAMS 


Moran,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  % 

Morr,  Arthur  Allen,  t 

Morris,  Lila  Eemble,  t 

Morse,  Katherine  Marian,  % 

Moss,  Alice  £,  t 

Mowry,  Emma  Sophia,  8 

Moyer,  Verna  Alberta,  mo 

Murphy,  Ella  Josephine,  % 

Murphy,  Theodore  Rhodes,  aw  9p 

McCallie,  Grace  Elizabeth,  t 

McCorry,  Cecil,  8 

McDade,  James  Eidward,  t 

McGilroy,  Abigail  Collins,  t 

McGregor,  Eilisabeth,  t 

McHugh,  Sister  Antonio,  % 

Mclntyre,  Mainnie  Catharine,  n 

McKinley,  James  Joseph,  sp 

McKinney,  Mary  Louise,  t 

McLaughlin,  Katherine  C,  % 

McLaughlin,  Margaret  Loretta,  t 

McLeod,  George  Green,  t 

MoNaughton,  Lena  L,  % 

MacNeille,  Clarence  Theodore,  naw  np 

Napier,  Alice,  t 

Nebeker,  Laura,  aw  9p 

Nelson,  Louise  A,  % 

Neupert,  George  Jacob,  % 

Newman,  Anna  Evelyn,  8 

Nielson,  Minnie  Jean,  n 

Niyling,  Emmis  Sample,  t 

Norrman,  Karl  Adolf,  a  w 

Notley,  William  Dewitt,  8 

0*Connor,  George  Bligh,  a 

0*Leary,  Anna  Josephine,  t 

Oosterheerdt,  Albert,  w 

Osbom,  Eugenia  HiUeary,  s 

Packard,  Edgar,  a 

Paden,  Lou  Rachel,  a 

Page,  Helen  Frederika,  a  w 

Page,  William  Kennett,  $p 

Pagenstecher,  Ottilie  Katherine,  a 

Paine,  Evaline  Cordelia,  a 

Pape,  Charles  Cleveland,  a 

Paroot,  Eugenie,  9p 

Parkinson,  Louise  Griffin,  a 

Parmly,  Grace  Sumner,  a 

Parsons,  Olive  Sewall,  a 

Pattee,  James  Jay,  a 

Payne,  Enoch  George,  a 


SOHOOL  OR  UrSTBUOTOB 

Butter  e, 

u,  qf  Wt9t  Virginia 

at.  Marw%  Notre  Dame 

Iowa  State  Normal  $. 

Knoxe, 

JUinoie  State  Normal  u, 

DaUaehe. 

Armour  inet. 

Bellewood  Female  §em> 

Louieiana  State  u, 

Oewego  c,  Kane. 
PUMtteviUe,  Wie.,  Normal  $, 
St,  Margie  a.,  Winnipeg 
Valparaieo  Normal  a. 
lO¥fa  Agricultural  e. 
Virginia  State  Normal  t. 
Shortridge  JU.,  IndianapoUe 
Shortridge  hB,^  Indianapolie 
Valparaieo  c, 
QramniUe  Fomale  c. 
Boardman  Manual  Training  e. 
Peabody  Normal  e, 
Utah  Agricultural  c. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  a. 

LouieviUe  Normal  $, 

u,  of  Michigan 

State  Normal  $,  of  Nebraeka 

Royal  Technical  inet,,  Stockholm 

North  Texae  State  Normal  $. 

Toronto  Law  $, 

Wett  Divieion  he. 

Dutch  Sehoole 

Maryland  State  Normal  $, 

Indiana  State  Normal 

MUHoliyoke 

Sttlem  Normal  $, 

Umted  Statee  Naval  a. 

Woodward  JU.,  Cincinnati 

Sprina/te^he, 

Purdue  u, 

Pentionat,  Ootteretty  Frtmce 

American  Ooneervatory  qf  Mueic 

Mre,  Starrett'e  a. 

Wateeleyc, 

Bueh  Medicate, 

National  Normal  u. 


HOME  ADDl 

Chicago 
Ashland,  O. 
Chicago 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Dee  Moines,  la. 
Knoxville 
Clarence 
Dallas,  Tex. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Hope  Villa,  La. 
Chicago 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Platteyille,  Wis. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Decatur,  Ga. 
Indianapolis,  Lid. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Henning,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  O. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Lafayette,  Ga. 
Logan,  Utah 
Postville,  la. 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Valley  City.  N.  D. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Helsingf ors,  Finland 
Paris,  Tex. 
Walkerton,  Ont 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Manassas,  Va. 
Onaraga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Dayton,  O. 
Springfield 
Tipton,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Puebk>,  Colo. 
Peducah,  Ky. 
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KAMB 

Payne,  Gertrude,  sp 
Peabody,  Florence  Earll,  awp 
Peak,  Clayton  Faut,  8 
Peck,  Josephine  Pauline,  8 
Perkins,  Agnes  Schindler,  t 
Perry,  Everett  Bobbins,  8 
Perry,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  w 
Petrie,  James  Petrie,  aw8p 
Peyton,  Lena  Bllen,  8 
Pfeiferkom,  Mary  Magdalene,  t 
Pfeiffer,  Madeleine,  8 
Phelps,  Harvey  Henry,  t 
Philbrook,  Elizabeth  R,  t 
Phillips,  Anne  Winifred,  a 
Powell,  Homer  K^  8 
Powers,  Eidwin  Booth,  t 
Preble,  Robert  Bruce,  t 
Preeho,  Edward  Webb,  t 
Pretlow,  Isabella,  8 
Pugny,  Marthe,  a 
Pyle,  Dora  Alice,  a 
Quick,  Eleanor  L^  a 
Rabold,  Mollie  Henrietta,  a 
Ramoso,  Amresto,  a 
Ramsay,  Franklin  Peirce,  Jr.,  a 
Rawlee,  Juletta  Oakes,  a 
Reckitt,  Florence  Howard,  w 
Redwood,  Cora  Sposa,  a 
Reeves,  Clyde  Batsell,  a 
Regis,  Sister  Mary,  a 
Reichelt,  Joy  Louise,  a  to 
Reider,  Edith  Shope,  a  w 
Reinke,  Lottie,  a 
Reisenweber,  Louise,  a 
Reubelt,  Fnmces,  a 
Richardson,  Charlotte,  a 
Richardson,  Ella  Moore,  w 
Richmond,  Edna  Alice,  a 
Riherd,  Mary  Belle,  a 
Ringo,  Alethea  Mahala,  a 
Robb,  Ena,  a 
Roberts,  Ellen,  a 
Robflvts,  Lewis  Dillon,  a 
Robertson,  William,  a 
Robinson,  Albert  Jackson,  a 
Robinson,  Nathan  John,  a 
Robinson,  William  Oliver,  a 
Rosalia,  Sister  M.,  a 
Roeenberger,  Sophiat  • 


THE  UNCLASSIFIKII  STUDSHTS 

SCHOOL  OB  IlfSTBUOTOB 

OameUu, 

UfUveniiy  Hb, 

Mistouri  8taU  Normal 

PlatUburg,N.T.,hB. 

Teachen'  c,  BreUau,  Oermany 

Harvard  c. 

Sterlino  ht. 

Lewi$  imt, 

Shawnee,  (^eUi.,  JU. 

Leavenworth  h§, 

«.  cfNa»hoiUe 

Ohio  State  u, 

Lombard  c, 

«.  c/MiMtimippi 

Findiaife, 

TrinUif  «.,  Waxahachie,  Tex. 

A.B.u,cfMiehiQan 

A.B.TtifUc, 

Omoego,  N,  7.,  State  Normal  $, 

Notre  Dame  Oomfent 

WarrentHmrg,  Mo„  State  Normal 

Bloomeburg,  Pa,,  State  Normal «. 

Peoria  h», 

SanleidrohB, 

King  c,  Brietol,  Tenn, 

Houohton  Sem, 

Badforda. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  h9. 

Oraifeone. 

St.Framei9deSalet,May$eiUe,Ky. 

Mim  TTotooCf  •  •.,  Demver 

WitUameport,  Pa,,  h$, 

Oolmmbiain  «m  Wathington,  D.  C. 

South  Division  hM. 

AJi,  Memphis  Female  inet. 

Private  9. 

u,  of  Neb. 

Rochetter  Normal  Tr€rining  9. 

Liberty  c,  Olasgow,  Ky, 

Mimowri  Normal  b, 

Hometonhe. 

WHkelep  $.  {Toronto) 

KirkeviUe,  Mo.,  State  Normal 

Central  e. 

n.eiTexae 

KalamoMOOc. 

Visitation  a. 
Kansas  City  hs. 


HOMB  ADDBBSS 

San  Jose,  CaL 

Chicago 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Chicago 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sterling 

Chicago 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Lexington,  O. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Monticello,  Ark. 

Findlay,  O. 

Midlothian,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Platteville,  Wis. 

Chicago 

EH  Dorado  Springs,  Mo. 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark. 

Peoria 

San  Isidro,  P.  I. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 

Beatrice,  Neb. 

Chicago 

Houston,  Tex. 

Whitewright,  Tex. 

Rock  Island 

Chicago 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago 

Murftreesboro,  Tens. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

Eirksville,  Mo. 

Houston,  Te£ 

Chicago 

Revere,  Mo. 

Fayette,  Mo. 

Hubbard  City,  Tex. 

Sheridan 

Logan,  Utah 

Rocklskmd 

Chicago 
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HAMS 


RoBenow,  Edward  Charles,  t 

Ro88,Abby  IjQretta,t 

Rouse,  Charles  Albert,  aw  vp 

Rouse,  Nora  Kate,  % 

Rowe,  Antoinette  Lock  wood,  a 

Russian,  Wanda  Magdalen  Margaret,  a  w 

Samson,  Bernardo,  awsp 

Sanderson,  Sadie,  8 

Sanford,  Ina  Viola,  s 

Sangdahl,  Arthur  Emil,  sp 

Saunders,  Carrie  Kathleen,  a 

Savage,  Lottie  Soott,  t 

Schader,  Ernestine  Adeline,  a 

Schaefer,  Lena  Augusta,  a 

Scheck,  Charles  Christian,  a 

Scherz,  Theodore  Jeannette,  a 

Schley,  Eva  Ormenta,  a 

Schmertman,  Louise,  a 

Schmidt,  Dorothy  Charlotte,  a 

Schoeni,  Laure  Marie,  a 

Schommer,  John  Joseph,  aw^ 

Schwede,  Charles  W.,  a 

Schwedes,  Adele,  a 

Scobey,  Eathrine  Lois,  a 

Scott,  Randolph  Eugene,  a 

Signer,  Marion  Wallace,  a  to 

Shallcross,  Alice  Lewis,  a 

Shamer,  George  P.,  a 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Clara,  a  w 
Shepherd,  Edith  Porter,  a 
Shipherd,  Maude  Evangeline,  a 
Shouse,  Mamie,  awsp 
Showers,  Susan  Hathaway,  a 
Simms,  Frederick  Francos,  a 
Skaarvold,  Andrew  A.,  a 
Skiles,  Ethel  McWhirter,  a  w 
Smiley,  Thomas,  a 
Smith,  Earl  George  F.,  a 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  a 
Smith,  Gertrude  Mary,  a 
Smith,  Gilbert  Morgan,  a 
Smith,  Landon  Franklin,  a 
Smith,  Sarah  Bowles,  a 
Snell,  Clara  May,  a 
Snow,  Clyde  Mason,  a 
Sparks,  Jasper  R.,  a 
Sparks,  Katharine  C,  a  w 
Spawr,  Minnie  Leonne,  a 


SCHOOL  OB  IlfSTRUOTOR 
Rwh  Medical  c. 
Ohio  Wetlewan  u. 
Peabody  c,  {Na»kviUe) 
u,  €f  Texcu 

Warrenburg  ha. 
ingt.  of  Manila 
u^cfMimowri 
u.cf  North  Dakota 
Oenirat  T,  M,  C,  A, 
Baylor  J  Texcu,  c. 

LiUle  Rock  h$. 

OMo  Normal  u, 

(kweooState  Normal 

Schoolt  in  Oermany 

Northern  lUinoit  Normal  8. 

Dixon  Bfuine$$c, 

Heidaimrgu, 

u,  ofMismmri 

Central  Y,  M,  C.  A, 

09hko8h  State  Normal  $. 

Indiana  State  Normal  $, 

Hyde  Park  h$. 

Eagle  Qrooe^  la,^  h9. 

RadeUffec, 

SULouishe, 

Baltimore  Training  «.  for  Teach" 
en 

Valparaiso  c. 

Chicago  Normal «. 

State  Normal  •.,  Peru,  Neb. 

Georgetown  hB, 

Otwego,  N.  7.,  State  Normal «. 

Southern  u.,  New  Orleant 

Knoxc. 

lowae. 

St,  Loui$y  Mitaourij  h8. 

Oberlin  c. 

New  CaetlCy  P<u^  JU. 

Beloitc. 

u,  of  TexoM 

Higbee  $.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

lUinoU  State  Normal  $. 

«.  oflllinoit  School  of  Pharmacy 

Indiana  State  Normal 

Portsmouth,  O.,  hs, 

Illinois  Stale  Normal  u. 


HOMM  ADDRESS 

Montana,  Wis. 

Clinton 

Seven  Mile  Ford,  Va. 

Jacksboro,Tex. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Philippine  Islands 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Chicago 

Belton,  Tex. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Gratiot,  O. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Freeport 

Chicago 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Sawyer,  Wis. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Eagle  Grove,  la. 

Waco,  Tex. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Versailles,  Ky. 

Ira,  N.  Y. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Christine,  N.  D. 

Mendota 

Malcom,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Georgetown,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Milledgeville 

Earlville 

Carrollton 

Chicago 

Austin 
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Spayd,  Barbara  Grace,  w  wp    - 
Speir,  K088  Clair,  • 
Spinks,  Valeria  Woods,  t 
Spring^steen,  Rosalie,  t 
Staples,  Junius  Kemper,  a  V9  9p 
Steagall,  John  Boecoe,  % 
Stedeford,  Lotta  9 
Stephenson,  Eugene  Austin,  8 
Stevens,  Beatrice,  9 
Stevens,  Frank  Howard,  a 
Stewart,  Elizabeth  Bell,  t 
Stier,  Lilian,  9 
Stiles,  Clara  L.,  9 
Stockinger,  Wesley  Albert,  t 
Stockwell,  John  Wesley,  9 


THE  ITNCLASSIFISD  STUDKHTS 

SOHOOL  OR  IlfSTRUOTOR 

TtiledOy  Om  Normal  $, 

u,  of  Alabama 

Peabody  cfor  Teachen 

MicMgam,  State  Normal 

ifiMt,  €f  F.  Jf.  a  A. 

nUncdt  State  Normal  u. 

Slippery  Bock,  Pa,^  Normal 

Adrian  c* 

AeheviUee. 

Indiama  State  Nonmal 

Ohio  StaU  Normal 

Lea/oenworth  he, 

St.  Cloudy  Minn,,  Normal  a, 

Indiana  State  NomuU 


Stout,  Eidwin  Gillespie,  9 
Stout,  Nellie  Beart,  w 
Stuckey,  Lorin,  t 
Sublette,  Jennie  Brown,  9 
Suiter,  Charles  Edgar,  t 
Swanson,  Sadie  Hildegarde,  t 
Talcott,  James  Itichard,  aw9p 
Tanner,  George  Frederick,  9  aw  9p 
Tarbell,  Luella  Marion,  t 
Tate,  Laetitia  L.  C,  9 
Tarboz,  Horace  H.,  a  w 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry,  9aw  9p 
Taylor,  Seaton  Chrystelle,  9 
Thomas,  Jessie,  9 
Thomas,  Mary  Roenah,  9 
Thomeson,  Robert,  a 
Thome,  Florence  Calvert,  a 
Tirnen,  Richard  Joseph,  a 
Townsend,  Caroline  Irene,  a 
Truman,  Charlotte  Ella,  w 
Turner,  Nellie  Antoinette,  a 
Ullman,  Henry  Johnson,  w  9p 
Ury,  Mabel,  aw  9p 

Urmston,  William  Butterfield,  9  aw  9p 
Vail,  Arthur  Hamilton,  aw9p 
Van  Benthuysen,  Stephen  Decatur,  a 
Van  Horn,  Belle  Randolph,  a 
Van  Voris,  William  Arthur,  a 
Varnado  Dean  Edwards,  a 
Vaughan,  Emma  Pearl,  a 
Vaughan,  Miriam  Frances,  a 
Vaughn,  Blanche,  a 
Vaughn,  Gertrude  Lucile,  a 


New  Church  Theologieal  $,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Southern  Baptiet  Theologieal  $em. 

Science  HiU,  ShelbyviUe,  Ky. 

Miami  u, 

Hamilton  c,  Lexington,  Ky, 

u,  cf  Penneyloania 

La  Porte,  Jnd.,  he. 

Englewoodhe, 

Fenton  Normal  $. 

Peoria  h», 

Milleganc, 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Kaneae  StaU  Normal 

Weeleyan  c,  Macon,  Oa. 

VanderhiUu. 

St,  Johnebury  a.,  Vermont 

State  Normal,  Peru,  Neb. 

Oberlin  c, 

Bueh  Medicate. 

Indianapolis  he. 

e.  of  Bdueaiion,  u.  of  Chicago 

Sam  Houeton  Normal 

Chicago  Manual  Training  s, 

M.  D.Ohio  Medical  c, 

Hyde  Park  hs. 

CentralNormal  cCHreatBend,  Kan, 

Peabody  Normal 

Kaneae  State  Normal 

Louitiana  State  Normal 

Foreet  Park  u.,  St.  Louie 

Southern  Female  c„  La  Orange 

u,qf  Michigan 

Harvard  c. 


HOMS  ADDRESS 

Toledo,  O. 
Furman,  Ala. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Golconda 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Dyersburg,  Tenn. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
New  York  City 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
St  Cloud,  Minn. 
RushviUe,  Ind. 

Chicago 
Versailles,  Ky. 
Versailles,  Ky. 
Bloomingburg,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Buck  Run,  Mich. 
Peoria 

Harriman,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Beloit,  Kan. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sioux,  Neb. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Onarga 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Emporia,  Kan. 
Amite,  La. 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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HAMB 

Vincent,  Stella  Burnham,  iato  sp 
Wadleigh,  Matthew  Fletcher,  t 
Wait,  Harriet  B.,  8 
Walker,  Lillian  Pearce,  t 
Walling,  Piederica  Christina,  w 
Wanda,  Edith  Martha,  a 
Ware,  Ola  Marie,  saw  sp 
Waugh,  Rota,  t 
Weaks,  Mabel  Clare,  s 
Weber,  Lotta  Louise,  a 
Weeks,  Edith  Isabel!,  s 
Westerfield,  Marie,  a 
Wetiel,  Frank  Slusser,  awsp 
Whaley,  John  Henry,  s 
Wheeler,  Ward  Henry,  w 
Wheelock,  Mildred  Marie,  s 
White,  James  Jeremiah,  a 
Whitfield,  Charles  John,  a 
Whittington,  Angie  B^  s 
Whitworth,  James,  s 
Wieser,  Annette,  w  sp 
Wilcox,  Maude  Josephine,  aw  sp 
Wile,  WiUiam  Henry,  Jr.,  a 
Wilkes,  Addle  M.  Smith,  a  w 
WiUdns,  Louis  Guy,  w 
Williams,  Elgy  Thomas,  sp 
Williams,  Lela,  s 
H^lHams,  Lillian,  t 
Williams,  Oliyer  Bliss,  a 
Williamsen,  Gerry,  saw  sp 
Wilsie,  Ethel  Hannah,  s 
Wikcm,  Hannah  Josephine,  t 
Wilson,  James  BUey,  s 
HfTitherspoon,  Florence  Peguaa,  a 
Witherspoon,  Pauline  Fulton,  t 
Wolgamuth,  Jemima  Ellen,  t 
Wood,  Edmund  Baer,  s 
Wood,  Helen  Loretta,  s 
Woodbury,  Louise  Elizabeth,  t 
Woodford,  Ella  Agalia,  s 
Wyatt,  Margaret  Baynham,  t 
Yandell,  Maud,  a 
Toung,  Frank  Percival,  s 
Yousephoif,  Joachim,  s 


THB  miCLASSIFIED  STUDSHTS 

SCHOOL  OR  INSTBUOTOR 

Ono^go,  N,  7„  StaUNcrwuU 

Atovent  Pc4mt  State  Normal  t, 

Waba§htlnd.,h9, 

WrW  hM^  Atkmta,  Oa, 

ttadeUffee, 

Ixmitiana  8taU  NorwuU 

FH6lie  and  Private  eekoott 

nUmHeSttUe  Normal 

Wa^ngtan^  D.  C,  e. 

Edinboro^  Pa,^  State  Normal 

Oedar  Rapide^  la,,  he, 

Topelpo,  Kan,t  he, 

Ohio  Normal  u,,  Ada,  O. 

Straight  u„  Mo, 

Oomellc, 

Valparaieo  NormcU 

H,  of  Virginia 

Normal  8, 

Weet  Dee  Moinee  he, 

u,ofNaehviUe 

Urtulinea, 

Miee  Perkland^e  e, 

u,  qf  PenneifU>ania 

Miee  CHranrt  Collegiate  inet, 

Lewie  inet, 

Indiana  State  Normal 

Sam  Houeton  Normal  inet, 

St,LonUhe, 

lUinoiec. 

Morgan  Park  a, 

Minneeota  Normal  g, 

LeMognee, 

Iowa  StcUe  Normal 

Central  u.  of  KefidM^hg 

Bryn  Mawr  e. 

Par9one  he, 

u,ofKaneae 

Fenton  he. 

Louievttle  Otrle'  he, 

Brighton,  la,,  he, 

Weuihington  em,,  Atlanta,  Oa, 

State  Normal,  Oehkoeh,  Wie, 
Cliff  c. 


HOMB  ADDBB88 

Hampton 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
Wabash,  Ind. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Chicago 
Roseland,  La. 
Chicago 
Naperville 
Paducah,  Ky. 
East  St.  Louis 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Elmore,  O. 
Mansfield,  La. 
Dysart,  la. 
Bedford,  O. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hico,  Tex. 
Chicago 

Philadelphia,  Pft. 
Chicago 

Logansport,  Ind. 
Acton 

Wills  Point,  Tex. 
St  Louis,  Ma 
Quincy 
Chicag9 

Grand  Meadow,  Minn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Ocheyedan,  la. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Parsons,  Kan. 
Newkirk,  Okla. 
Fenton,  Mich, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Brighton,  la. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Odessa,  Russia 


MiBif~209 


WOMBN— 416 


ToTAii— 625 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


KAMS 

Abbott,  Inez  Louise,  a  w 

Abbott,  Mabel,  a  w 
Adams,  Mary  Joice,  a  w 

Bartelme,  Grace  JeaDnette,  a  w 
Borough,  Mary  Gertrude,  a  to 

Bronaon,  Christine  Fredericka,  aw9p 
Brookfield,  Mary  Palmierre,  aw$p 
Brown,  Ekiward  Frederick,  a  w 

Buchholz,  Laura  Mullendore,  w 
Carmody,  Helen  Loretta.  a  w 
Church,  Harry  Victor,  aw  9p 
Clawson,  Edith,  a 
Cobb,  Charles  Carroll,  a 

DeCew,  Louisa  Carpenter,  w 
DePrees,  Mary  Lucy,  a  w 
Felt,  Ada  Amelia,  a  w 

FHscher,  Augustus  Radcliffe,  a  tr  jp 
Fitzgerald,  Ellen,  a 

Forbes,  Bertha  Van  floesen,  a 
Hagey,  John  Franklin  a  w 
Jackson,  Grace  Elizabeth,  aw  tp 
Leigh,  Charles  Wilbur,  a  w 

Lucas,  William  Hardin,  a 

Maier,  Moses,  a  w 
Melody,  Genevieve,  a  w 

Morse,  Edward  Leland  Clark,  awtp 

Norton,  Alice  Peloubet,  w 

Ohrenstein,  Eda  Dianah,  a  w 
Perkins,  Mary,  a  w 
Pfeiffer,  Lillie  Anna,  a  w 

Plant,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  w 
Rice,  Helen  Annette,  a  w 
Roth,  Louise,  a  w 
Schmidt,  Lydia  Marie,  a  w 
Schmidt,  Otto  Gustave,  a  w 

Schobinger,  George,  a  w 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

dbgrbb;  dspt.  of  study 

A.B.  (ti.  cfMieMoan)  "06;  (/MdO'W. 


Ph.B.  («.  of  CMeago)  '08.  Romance 
Ph.B.  {u.  qf  Michioan)  *96;  (Ihid.) 

A.B,  iu,  of  Michigan)  "01.    History 

Pb.B.  (M.  of  CMeago)  XX>. 
Philosophy 

PhJ9.  (u,  qf  Michigan)  *W.  History 

8^  (u.  €/ CMeago)  "€&,    English 

A.M.  (u,  cf  Nebratha)  ;  («.  cf 
Strcutbturg),    Romanoe 

L3.(O66rUiic.)'80.   Mathematios 

A3,  (u.  qf  CMeago)  *00.    History 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  *M.    History 


A.B.  ( WiUiamt  c.)  'SS:  A.M.  (North- 
weUem  u.)  'OA.    Latin 

S.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  »9e.   Geology 

A.B.  (Vattar  c)  *»,    English 

Pb.B.  (u.  qf  CMeago)  HtS. 
Psychology 

Ph.B.  («.  qf  CMeago)  X)6.    History 

Ph.B.  («.  tf  CMeago)  '08.    Pabllo 
Speaking 

6.B.(«.o//U<note)\« 

A.B.  (t».  qf  Chicago)  "96.    Romanoe 

A.B.  (ireZles(ey)'91.    Latin 

S.B.  («.  of  niinoU)  *97. 
Mathematios 

A,B.  (Kentucky  u.)  "W.    PoUtioal 
Economy 

Ph.B.  (%t,qf  Chicago)  *W.    Geology 

Ph.B.  (u.qf  Chicago)  *08. 
Philosophy 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '17;  LL.B.  (Lake 
Fore$t «.)    History 

A3.  (Smith  e.)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  V7. 
Chemistry 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '00.    English 

Ph3.  (t».  of  CMeago)  'O?.    English 

Ph.B.  (tf.  of  CMeago)  '01.    PnbUe 
Speaking 

A.B.  (Northwestemu,)  "9^  History 

L,B,(fi*of  Michigan) '»,    Latin 

Ph.B.  (u.  qf  Chicago)  '00.    English 

Ij,B.  (Heidelberg  itO  V7;  Ph3.  (u. 
qf  Chicago)  \)1.    Romance 

A.B,  (Heidelberg  u.)'W,    History 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  XK.    PoUtical 
Economy 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Holt,  Mich. 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Morgan  Park 
Simcoe,  Ont. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Berwyn 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Urbana 
Chicago 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Chicago 
I^iris,  Ey. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Morgan  Park 
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DEORBK  ;  DKPT.  OF  STUDY 

HOME  ADDRESS 

Sloan,  Eiliza  Margarretta,  a  w 

V^Au^af  Chicago)  *iA. 

Chicago 

Solomon,  Frieda  Viola,  a  w 

A.B.  {fi^ofChioaooyOi,  Philosophy 

Chicago 

Sperling,  Mary  Swett,  a 

Ph3.  {u.€f  Chieaoo)  'SB.  Bomanoe 

Chicago 

Stebbins,  Althea  Violet,  a 

Ph3.  (M.or  Chieago)  '9Q.    History 

Chicago 

Stephen,  Welthy,  «p 

Chicago 

Taussig,  Frances,  a 

Ph.B.  {fi.cfChieaoo)  ^  Soeioloty 

Chicago 

Tenney,  George  Lee,  a  w 

A.B.(ti. (^Denver)  *94.    Latin 

Chicago 

Thompson,  Mabel  C.  Hedges,  aw  tp 

Ph.B.  («».  cf  Chicago)  '06.  Bommnoe 

Chicago 

Ward,  Laura*Darlene,  a  w 

k,B.  {II,  of  Chicago)  fiL    Latin 

Chicago  . 

Wells,  Frances  Banister,  a  w 

Ph.B.  (m.  of  Chicago)  HS.    English 

Oak  Park 

Wilson,  Eidna  May,  awsp 

Ph.B.  («.  of  Chieago)  *QS.    History 

Lebanon,  Ind. 

Wright,  Wilbur  Hoyt,<i 

A.B.  {a,  of  Chicago)  '96.  Chemistry 

Chicago 

Men— U 

Women— 34 
SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Total— 48 

KAMS 

PREVIOUS  mSTITUnOH 

HOME  ADDRESS 

Bamet,  Jeannette,  a  to 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

Bovee,  Arthur  Gibbon,  w 

Chicago 

Breen,  Frances,  w 

Chicago 

Clark,  Sybil  Harriet,  aw9p 

Macalefterc, 

St  Cloud.  Minn. 

Colby,  Francelia,  aw9p 

Chicago  ht. 

Chicago 

Enoch,  Albert  Blaine,  w 

Chicago 

Gibbons,  Laura  Evelyn,  a  w 

a<nUhDivi9iimh». 

Chicago 

Hall,  Edith,  iiy 

Chicago 

Horn,  Luella  May,  a 

Bellevdle  (0.)  ht. 

Chicago 

Johnson,  Lillie  Valnora,  aw9p 

u,ofLeip9ic 

Oak  Park 

Kelly,  Catherine  Mary,  w  sp 

Junior  o,(H,€f  Chicttgo) 

Chicago 

Kiely.  Katherine  Josephine  V^  a 

Jonior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Chicago 

Lackner,  Julius  E.,  w 

Larrabee,  Caroline,  w 

Chicago 

Lockwood,  Stephanie  Vervait,  to  sp 

BnuteU  {Belgium)  hs. 

Chicago 

MacBride,  Owen  Earle,  a 

HvdeParkh$. 

Chicago 

McNally,  Joseph  Vincent,  a  w 

BrookviUe  iOnt.)  e.  itut. 

Chicago 

Mathews,  William  Gorham,  a 

Chicago 

Newman,  Annie  Sherrard,  aw9p 

Ddavan  {IlL)  h$. 

Chicago 

Pedott,  Joseph,  a  w 

SwOhDivitionht. 

Chicago 

Randolph,  Grace  Olive,  ep 

Chicago 

RuBch,  Oscar  Frederick,  a  to 

Teacherg*  tm. 

Chicago 

ScuUin,  Bertha,  w 

Chicago 

Sisson,  Frederick  Myron,  awsp 

Chicago 

Sidles,  William  Vernon,  a  w 

Junior  o.  (u,  of  CMcago) 

Mendota 

Snitjer,  Agnes  Rodatz,  aw9p 

South  DiviMionhB, 

Chicago 

Sommer,  Julia  Kate,  a  w 

WettIHvi$ionh$, 

Chicago 

Stern,  Gertrude,  a 

Chicago 

Sumner,  Henry  W.,  a  w 

South  Divi9i<mh$, 

Chicago 

Towles,  Caroline  Montgomery,  awsp 

La  Orange  c. 

Chicago 

Vincent,  Grace,  a 

Chicago 

Wright,  Lagene  Lavasa,  a  w 

Chicago 

Men— 12 

Women— 20 

Total— 32 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


KAMB 

Adams,  Mary  Catherine,  a  w 
Allyn,  Arthur  Cecil,  a 
AndersoD,  Annie  Josephine,  a  w 
Arnold,  Minnie  Mars,  a  w 
Bacon,  Margaret  Gray,  aw  9p 
Baker,  Hart  Edward,  a  w 
Bate,  Edith  Preston,  a  w 
Bojington,  Jessie,  w 
Campbell,  Ella  Isabella,  aw  9p 
Cann,  Ethel  May,  aw  ap 
Chase,  Cecil  Marie,  a  w 
Crandall,  Irene  Jean,  a  w 
Dal,  Libbie  Ethelynne,  a  w 
Dillon,  Augustus  Reynolds,  aw  sp 
Doolin,  Adrian  Michael,  a  w 
Dom,  Harold  Wesley,  a  w 
Drom,  Beulah  Esther,  a  w 
Duffy,  Agnes  Dana,  a  w 
Dunn,  Feter  Francis,  w 
Dunne,  Marie  Aloysia,  a  w 
Eastman,  Helen  Baker,  a  w 
Enander,  Hilma  Lewis,  a  w 
Eppstein,  Aaron  R.,  a  u? 
Ferguson,  Daniel  Webster,  w 
Grant,  Myra  Louise,  aw  sp 
Gray,  Edith  Venus,  a  w 
Hagen,  Caroline  Pauline,  a  w 
Harper,  Jesse  Clair,  w 
Hill,  Nancy,  w 
Howe,  Alice,  a  w 
Jackson,  Harry,  a  w 
Jamison,  Thomas  Cumming  M^  a  w 

Jordan,  Charles  Buckner,  w 
Kelly,  Eleanor,  a  w 
Latchem,  Charles  Earle,  ap 
Lauz,  Mary,  a  w 
Law,  George  Warrington,  w 
League,  Paul  Mark,  awsp 
Leeem,  Josephine,  aw  8p 
Lilly,  Faith  Ronald,  a  w 
Lockwood,  Stephanie  Veryait,  aw  8p 
MacCarthy,  Elinore  Blanche,  a  w 
Madden,  Margaret,  a  w 
Michael,  Harry,  aw  sp 
Miller,  Marinda  Winsor,  a  w 
Mills,  Olive  Edna,  a  w 
G'Donnell,  Margaret  Henrietta,  a  w 
Pierce,  Caroline  May,  a  w 


BXVIOUS  INSTITUTION 

HOME  ADDRESS 

Drurpc. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

North  Divi9i<mK9. 

Chicago 

Robert  Waller  K9, 

Chicago 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

Snfflewoodht. 

Chicago 

Lake  View  he. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

EnglewoodhB, 

Chicago 

WettJHvieionhB, 

Chicago 

%,  of  Minneeota 

Morgan  Park 

Armour  inet. 

Chicago 

Normal  TraifUno  »• 

Chicago 

Lynn^  Mae$,^  hs. 

Chicago 

South  Divieitm  he. 

Chicago 

Cahimethe, 

Chicago 

WeetDiviekmhe. 

Chicago 

Lewitintt. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Sacred  Heart  a. 

Chicago 

WeetDivieionhs, 

Chicago 

Chicago  Normal  9. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Qahfa  ha. 

Chicago 

Bluelalandhs, 

Chicago 

Cook  County  Normal  $. 

Chicago 

Junior  o.  (m.  c/  Chicago) 

Chicago 

Hyde  Park  hB, 

Chicago 

Chicago  Normal  $. 

Chicago 

Weet  Division  h$. 

Chicago 

English  hs,  and  Manual  Train- 

ing 8. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Englewoodhs, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

North  Division  hs. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lewis  inst. 

Chicago 

Quincyhs, 

Quincy 

Englewoodhs, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Englewoodhs. 

Chicago 

Joseph  MediUhs. 

Chicago 

Northwest  Division  hs. 

Chicago 

Cook  County  Normal  s. 

Chicago 

Chicago  Normal  s. 

Chicago 

Chicago  Normal  s. 

Chicago 

Chicago  inst. 

Chicago 
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Reeder,  Louis,  a  w 

ChieoQO  Nonnal  $. 

Chicago 

Reynolds,  Azile  Belle,  a  w 

Baird  cCUnUm,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Rhodes,  Earl  Niblack,  a  w 

Riddle,  Mary  Althea,  a  w 

Bryn  Mawr  e. 

Chicago 

Routh,  Elsie  Matilda,  aw  8p 

LdhekB. 

Chicago 

Schottenfels,  Gertrude  Ruth,  a  to 

W€$tDMHaHk$ 

Chicago 

Shelley,  Elizabeth  Agatha,  a  w 

Chicago 

Skora,  Natalie  Helen,  aw9p 

Chicago 

Thiel,  Elizabeth,  a  w 

South  IHvM<mK9. 

Chicago 

Trembor,  Nellie  Evelyn,  a  w 

Frteporth; 

Evanston 

Vance,  Harriet,  w 

Chicago 

Verhoeven,  EJleanor  May,  a  w 

Harvey 

Ward,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  w 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Zeisler,  Helen,  a 

WutDUMtmh: 

Chicago 

Mbn— 19 

WoicEN-44                            Total— 63 

UNOLASSIJJ'IED  STUDENTS 

NAIffB 

PREVIOUS  INSTITUTION 

HOMB  ADDBB88 

Abrahmson,  Anna  Marie,  a 

Chicago 

Adams,  Edwin  A.,  $p 

Chicago 

Harvard  i. 

Chicago 

Allen,  Garrett  L.,  a 

Oak  Park 

Anderson,  John  Albert,  aw9p 

Aa$oeiaHonc. 

Chicago 

Anderson,  Oscar  Edward,  awsp 

T.  M.  a  A,  c. 

Riverside 

Anderson,  Frank  Leonard,  ap 

Chicago 

Armstrong,  Arthur  H^  «p 

Oak  Park 

Arthur,  Lucy  Anne,  aw  9p 

Ladies  c,  EdintmrgK  aeotland 

Chicago 

Ash,  Annie  Eliza,  a  w 

Cook  County  Normal  s. 

Chicago 

Austenat,  Margaret  Sunderman,  a  w 

ValparaUo  c. 

Chicago 

Ayers,  Evelyn  Benedict,  a  w 

XmerMOHC, 

Verona,  N.  Y, 

Bagshawe,  Theodoeia,  a  w 

Chicago  AtheiujBum 

Chicago 

Baird,  Catherine  Lavinia,  a  w 

OoL  ifftft.,  OauU,  OfU, 

Chicago 

Bane,  Edith,  a  w 

Washington,  Pa. 

Barnard,  Florence,  a 

South  DitfitUmhB, 

Chicago 

Barr,  Hester  Ann,  aw  sp 

Cook  County  NomuU  •. 

Chicago 

Baumrucker,  William,  a 

English  h$.  and  Manual  Train- 
ing$. 

Chicago 

Baxter,  Gladys  Russell,  w 

Becker,  Kate  Friedman,  w 

Chicago 

Belden,  Florence  Frances  A.,  a  w 

COfHflMMiS*  tut. 

Evanston 

Benner,  Adolph  Louis,  aw  ap 

Chicago  Athenceum 

Chicago 

Betts,  Leon  Meredith,  a  w 

Union  MHU,Md,hs. 

Chicago 

Bill,LiliasElla,ati7 

South  Side  a. 

Evanston 

BUsh,  Elizabeth  Mary,  a  w 

St,  Xavicr'$  a. 

Chicago 

Blish,  Louise  Ernestine,  a  w 

SU  Xavier't  a. 

Chicago 

BIynn,  Edith  Mainard,  a  w 

Private  inatruction 

Chicago 

Bogan,  William  Joseph,  a  w 

Ann  Arbory  Mich,,  he. 

Chicago 

Boswell,  Fred  Alden,  a  w 

North  Indiana  Nonnal  e. 

Chicago 
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IfAMS 

BoyntoD,  Melbourne  Fftrker,  «p 
Breese,  Jane  Clara,  a  w 
Brown,  Jeannette  Swan»  a  w 
Bryant,  Sarah  Amanda,  a 
Burita,  Anna  M.,  w 
Burke,  Charlee  Francis,  aw  9p 
Campbell,  fUizabeth*  a  w 
Carney,  Chester  Sherman,  a 
Carpenter,  D.  Agnes,  a  w 
Carson,  Frank  M.,  «p 
Carroll,  Florence  Edith,  a  w 
Casey,  Francis  Jeremiah,  a  w 
Chamberlin,  Anna  L.,  w 
Chandler,  Beth,  a  w 
Chandler,  Helen,  a 
Chandler,  Sophia,  a  w 
Chapin,  Annette,  a  w 
Cheadle,  Queen,  a  w 
Church,  Emma  M.,  a  w 
Clark,  Fra  F.,  a 
Clark,  Sybil  Harriet,  aw  $p 
Clark,  Walter  Lyman,  aw$p 
Clau8sen,Claus  Henry,  a  w 
Colby,  Eva,  w 
Colby,  Elizabeth  Marion,  a 
Coppersmith,  EUa,  awsp 
Corbett,  Lutie  Adelaide,  a  w 
Covert,  William  C,  sp 
Craddock,  John  F^aw 
Craney,  Mary  Emily,  w 
Curtiss,  A.  L.,  a 
Curtiss,  Edward  H.,«p 
Dameier,  Mary  Henrietta,  a  w 
Davies,  J.  H.  W.,  a 
DeLagneau,  Rachel  Lea,  a  w 
Denman,  Daniel  T.,  ip 
Denton,  Charlee  Elias,  a  w 
Dewhurst,  Frederick  E.,  «p 
Diment,  Mabel  M. 
Dineen,  Ella,  a  w 
Doede,  Louise  Q^aw 
Doherty,  Anna  Gertrude,  a  w 
Dolton,  Isabella,  a  w 
Downey,  Elzy  Franklin,  a  w 
Dracass,  Carrie  E.  Tucker,  a  w 
Draeger,  Oscar  Winif ried,  a  to 
Dunne,  Helena  Aloysia,  a  w 
Durr,  Anne,  a  w 
Dyer,  Nettie  Louise,  a  w 


nmVBRSITT  COLLBGB 

PRBVIOUS  IHSTITUnOM 

HOMB  ADDRBS8 

Chicago  OolUffeqfLaw 

Chicago 

BadoUffe, 

Chicago 

Bering  Medical  9, 

Chicago 

Hyde  ParhhB, 

Chicago 

N,Y.  State  NomuUe. 

Chicago 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Oekkoeh,  TTit.,  State  Nortnal  s. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Ckerokee,  la„  ht. 

Chicago 

Chicago  Kent  e.  of  Law 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lake  View  he. 

Chicago 

Lake  View  he. 

Chicago 

Lake  View  he. 

Chicago 

North  Divieion  he. 

Chicago 

Coatee  e. 

Chicago 

Prattinet. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Oaleeburgu. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Natick,  Maes. 

Chicago 

Wheatonhe. 

Oak  Park 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cook  County  Normal  e. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Oak  Park 

Jaekeon,Mieh.,he. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Berwyn 

Weet  Divieion  he. 

Chicago 

Dolton 

Clyde 

Ottawahe. 

Chicago 

Aeeociationc. 

Oak  Park 

Chicago  Normal 

Chicago 

Wallace  he. 

Chicago 

Chicago 
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Eberhart,  Georgiana  Florence,  a  vo 

WestDMHanhs, 

Chicago 

Eilfrink,  Blanche  Mayes,  a  w 

Pomona  €• 

Chicago 

Elkington,  Charlee  Sutherland,  aw  sp 

Orammar  <m  Cfrand  Haven,  Mieh. 

Chicago 

Englehard,  Mrs.  Benjamin  M.,  a 

Chicago 

English,  Frances  Clark,  a  w 

YTooftor  JU. 

Chicago 

Espey,  Evelyn  Boylan,  a 

Chicago 

Famsworth,  Jessie  Evelyn,  a  w 

8t,PairieV$$. 

Chicago 

Favor,  Myrtle  Adeline,  a  w 

Chicago 

Feeney,  Margaret  Marcelline,  a  w 

OlUeago  Normal  $, 

Chicago 

Fenno,  Grace  Lee,  w 

Iowa  c. 

Palos  Park 

Finch,  Lucine,  a 

Armour  imt. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Flentye.  Mae  Irene,  a 

Chicago 

Foreman^  Anna,  a 

IlUnoUmaieNarmait, 

Jacksonville 

Fort,  Clara  E.,  w 

Chicago 

Fox,  Daniel  Bass,  a 

Central  T.  M.  0.  A. 

Chicago 

Franklin,  Anna  Elizabeth,  a  w 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

Eendallville,Ind. 

Freeman,  Abigail  Alden,  a  w 

Chicago 

Fmsh,  Mabel  A^aw 

Chicago 

Gagan,  Anna  Agatha,  awsp 

Chicago 

Gardiner,  Florence  Edna,  a  w 

atevene  Pt.,  Wie,,  Slate  Normal  $. 

Oak  Park 

Gardiner,  Elizabeth  Allen,  a  w 

Chicago 

Gardner,  Sarah  Burleigh,  a 

Orange,  N.  J.,  he. 

Chicago 

Gaylord,  Louise,  a 

Chicago 

Gifford,  May,  w 

Valparaieo,  III.,  NomuUe, 

Kankakee 

Gitt,  Kenie  Montesdeoca,  a 

DavUm,  Ky,,  he. 

Chicago 

Gordan,  Edgar  B.,a 

Gorton,  Louie  Agnes,  a  w 

Chicago 

Gray,  Hester,  a  w 

TpeOanHState  Normal  e. 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

Greene,  John  Kent,  a  w 

Ottawa  TowneMp  he. 

Chicago 

Greene,  Benjamin  Allen,  «p 

Evanston 

Grell,  Elizabeth,  a  w 

Cook  Oomniif  Normal  e. 

Chicago 

Griggs,  Daisy  M.,  a 

Topeka,Kan. 

Griswold,  Eva,  a  w 

HeUmutk,Ont.,c. 

Chicago 

Halley,  Delia  Charlotte,  a  w 

Hyde  Park  he. 

Chicago 

Hamburger,  Rae,  a 

Frothel  AeeociaHon 

Chicago 

Hanson,  Ellen,  a  w 

Newton,  Maee.,  he. 

Chicago 

Harbere,  Endora  Blanding,  a 

Chicago 

Hart,  F.  W.,  a 

Chicago 

Hayde,  Mary  Agnes,  a  w 

Private  inetrucHon 

Chicago 

Hayes,  Sari^  Jane,  aw  sp 

Chicago  Normal  e. 

Chicago 

Heale,  George  Paul,  a  w 

Normal  c 

Lake  Forest 

Heath,  Helen  M.,  w 

Chicago 

Hecht,  Rudolph  Simon,  aw  ^ 

Frankenihal  Oymnaeium^Oermany 

Chicago 

Hecker,  SteUa  Muriel,  a 

PHvateinetrvction 

Elgin 

Hegner,  Ida  Elizabeth,  «p 

Chicago 

Heilman,  Mary  E.,  w 

Chicago 

Hein,  Arthur  Henry,  a 

PubUe  Grammar  e. 

Chicago 

Hellmann,  Martha,  a 

Chicago  Normal  e. 

Chicago 
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Heriog,  Ottilie,  a  %d 

8L  Louu  NamialB, 

Chicago 

Heyman,  A.  C,  a 

Chicago 

HiU,  Stephen,  a  w 

NorthwetiDUMonhB. 

Chicago 

Hirsch,  Maarice  Levy,  a  to 

Lewi$inML 

Chicago 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Charles,  w 

Chicago 

Hock,  Alvin  S.,  a 

Chicago 

Hofeldt,  Qeorge  John,  a  w 

LewUintt. 

Chicago 

Holcomb,  Anna  E.,  a  «o 

Berwyn 

Holmes,  Helen  Angell,  a  w 

AdaNorwuU$, 

Oak  Park 

Holmes,  Helen  Mary,  a  w 

Ed4nlmrgkk9. 

Chicago 

Hohnes,  Martha  C,  w 

Chicago 

Hopkins,  Daisey  Edna,  a  w 

Chicago 

Hoyle,  Viola  Maw,  aw9p 

BaeinehM. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Hnbbard,  Lyman  Josiah,  a  w 

Hyde  Park  hs. 

Chicago 

Hont,  Mabel  Cloera,  a  w 

'  OmoegohB. 

Chicago 

Icke,  Mary  Helen,  w 

Chicago 

Imhoff,  Matilda,  a 

8t,JimpKMo.,1u. 

Chicago 

Ingham,  Alice,  a  w 

Berwyn 

Jackman,  Ellen  Reis,  a  w 

Chicago 

Jackson,  John  L^  $p 

Chicago 

Janney,  Almeda  May,  a  w 

Berwyn 

Johansson,  E.,  a 

Chicago 

Johnson,  Biley  Oren,  a  to 

H.ofIUinois 

Chicago 

Jordan,  Lillie  Maude,  to 

Chicago 

Lifont  TawntkiphB. 

Keith,  Kate,  a  w 

Chicago 

Kerr,  Mary  Sherrard,  a 

Fulton,  Mo. 

King,  Qrace  Estella,  a  w 

Thornton  Toumahip  h$. 

Harvey 

Kirby,  Nellie  Frances,  a  to 

D^OTvom  9nt» 

Chicago 

Kloge,  Bruno,  a  to 

Chicago 

Knabjohann,  Anna  Marie,  a  to 

WettDivUUmK: 

Chicago 

Laidlaw,  Gilbert  W.,  «p 

Chicago 

Lamar,  Clyde  Park,  atotp 

Chicago 

Lancaster,  Jetta,  a  to 

Oooh  County  Normal  t. 

Chicago 

Lane,  Margaret,  a  to 

ToMU>,0.,K9. 

Chicago 

Lane,  Sadie  M.,  a  to 

Chicago 

Cook  OowUy  Normal  $, 

Chicago 

Latus,  Margaret,  a 

Chicago 

Leland,  Clarence  R.,  a  t<7  «p 

Chicago 

LUley,  Henrietto  M., 

Chicago 

Livingston,  Mary  Buchanan,  to 

Cook  County  Normal  t. 

Chicago 

Lowrance,  Eva  May,  a  to 

Par$onie* 

Chicago 

Luce,  Elizabeth,  to 

Chicago 

Luccock,  G.  M.,  «p 

Chicago 

Lyons,  Evelyn,  to 

Chicago 

McCorquodale,  Lilly  Carlisle,  ato  8p 

Chicago 

McCredie,  Emma  Margaret,  a  to 

Ckicoffo  Normal  B. 

Chicago 

MacDougall,  Mary  Donalda,  a  to 

Jarvii  State  c,  Toronto* 

Chicago 

Madigan,  John  Edward,  a  to 

Chicago 
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Maine,  Helen  Caldwell,  awtp 
Mandel,  Sarah  Alice,  a  to 
Mannhardt,  Meta  Clementine,  a  to 
Mars,  Grace  £ugenia,  a  to 
Marshall,  James  Trimble,  ip 
Martin,  John  T^  ap 
Mason,  James  Rupert,  a  w 
Mason,  Grace  Susan,  a  w 
Meahl,  Louis  J.,  a 
Medary,  Anna,  a 

MerriU,  Katherine  Fennimore,  w 
Merrill,  William  P.,  ip 
Metcalf,  Anna  Wdlcott,  a 
Miers,  Hannah,  a  w 
Miller,  Anna  Blanche,  a 
Miller,  Malcom,  a 
Mohan,  Harriett  Probasco,  a 
Moore,  Delbert  William,  a 
Moran,  Ethel,  a  to 
Morehouse,  Ernest,  to 
Morrison,  Hilda  Avelyn,  a  w 
Morse,  Lucia  Bortom  a  to 
Mosman,  Lncjr  Virginia,  a  to 
Mower,  Elsa  Durand,  a  to 
Moynihan,  Humphrey  Joseph,  a  to 
Mueller,  Albert  Christopher,  a  to 
Murphy,  Frances  Ayers,  a  w 
Nicholas,  Sarah  Fitch,  a  to 
Norton,  Blanche,  a 
Obergfell,  John  Mathias,  a  to 
O'Connor,  Blanche  A.,  a  to 
0*Heam,  Daniel  Frank,  a  to 
Oliver,  Maude  Isabella  Gray,  a  to 
Olsen,  Anna  E.,  a 
Osborn,  Lillian,  a  to 
Palmer,  Jennie,  a  to 
Parke,  Mila,  to 
Parker,  Rose,  a  to 
Parker,  Frederick  Charles,  a  uf 
Parks,  Evelyn  A.,  a 
Parminter,  Grace  E.,  a 
Patterson,  Iva  Fern,  a 
Patterson,  Martha,  a  to 
Pattison,  Isabel,  a  to 
Penny  Witt,  Bess,  a 
Perry,  Elizabeth,  a  to 
Phillips,  Dean  Richard,  a  to 
Phillips,  Mary  Bassett,  a  to 


PBBVIOU8  INSTITUTION 

HOMB  ADDBB88 

BogenvUU  Synodieal  c,  Tenn. 

Chicago 

8<mthIHvUUmh$. 

Chicago 

CMeoQO  Normal «. 

Chicago 

8authwe$t  Kama*  c. 

Chicago 

Oak  Park 

Chicago 

St.  JoKiCtMiUtary  Academy 

Chicago 

Boekfordc» 

Chicago 

EngUah  A».,  <t  Manual  TraitUng  «. 

Chicago 

PhUadelphia,  Pft. 

ArtlmtituU 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lake  Forest 

Chicago 

NorikwetUmu, 

Canton 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Srook^Mde^  BrooiE^M,  Mo. 

Brookfield,  Ma 

Cfdeoifo  Normal  9, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

River  Forest 

Ckiemgo  Kindergarten  e* 

Riverside 

BMttinat. 

Evanston 

Mt,  Vernon  tm.,  WaMhingUmy  D,C, 

Chicago 

BomthDMeUmht. 

Chicago 

North  IHvi$i<m  k9. 

Chicago 

lUinoU  Normal  u. 

Dixon 

St,  Mary'9  HaU,  BurlingUm,  N.  J. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Oak  Park 

Brgant  &  Stratton  BuHneu  c. 

L«wiMin§t. 

Chicago 

South  DiviHonhB. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Fredonia^N  Y.,  State  Normal  $. 

Chicago 

PraHin$t. 

Evanston 

Chicago 

OentreU  Normal  c,  Indiana 

Chicago 

Arkan$at  City^  Kan,^  h». 

Oak  Park 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

State  Normal «.,  Normal 

Evanston 

Chicago 

Manchester,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Glenwood  Ladie$*  9m,,  Wett  Brat- 

tleboro,  Vt. 

Chicago 
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Pierce,  Marguerite,  w 

Pike,  Effie  Melyina,  a  to 

lUinaU  State  NorwuU  «. 

Oak  Park 

Pingree,  Elizabeth,  a  w 

Hyde  Park  h9. 

Chicago 

Pitsch,  Otto  Lewis,  a 

Michigan  dtp  h$. 

Chicago 

Plapp,  F.  W..  sp 

Chicago 

Plam«NanaE.,afo 

Clyde 

Powell,  Ida  Amanda,  a  w 

c.  IntL^  Ckatham,  OtU. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

Powers,  Mary  Aloysia,  a  tv 

Chicago 

Pratt,  Jeonnette  Irene,  aw 

Morriehe. 

Chicago 

Prentiss,  Marion  Curtis,  atoap 

Chicago 

ReiBsenweber,  Clara,  a  w 

Chicago 

Reissenweber,  Louise,  a  to 

South  DiviMon  ha. 

Chicago 

Rennie,  Burnett  B.,aw9p 

Calumet  ha. 

Chicago 

Itichter,  Augusta,  aw  ap 

Chicago 

Robertson,  Arthur  Hampton,  a  w 

Chicago 

Robertson,  Cora,  a  w 

Berwyn 

Robison,  Frank  Wilmer,  a  w 

Dolton 

Rolf,  Abraham  A^  aw 

Chicago  c,  ef  Law 

Chicago 

Rolf,  Josephine  Norton,  a 

Chicago  ha. 

Chicago 

Rosenblum,  Emanuel,  aw  ap 

WeatDMaiouha. 

Chicago 

Ross,  Charles  Wilson,  a  w 

Winghatn,  Ontario,  a. 

Chicago 

Rowe,  Antoinette  Lockwood,  a  w 

Chicago 

Royston,  Anne  Brown,  a  w 

Cook  County  Normal  a. 

Lancaster,  Ky. 

Rumbaugh,  EUa,  a  w 

Cook  County  Normal  a. 

Chicago 

Salter,  Ptoarl,  w 

Chicago 

Sayersy  Harriet,  a  w 

Morgan  Park 

Schaff,  Matilda  Cecilia,  a  w 

North  DMaion  ha. 

Chicago 

Schera,  Theodore  Jeannette,  a  w 

Chicago 

Schmidt,  Ellen,  a 

Chicago 

Scott,  Mabel  Emma,  a  w 

Lewialnat. 

Berwyn 

Secreete,  John  Henry,  aw  ap 

Berwyn 

See,HeleneM,fi? 

Chicago 

Shaver,  Ida  A^es,  a  w 

Chicago 

Shaw,  Alfred  Smith,  a  w 

WaiaoaCa  Buaimeaa  c. 

Chicago 

Sheehan,  Frances  E.,  a 

Chicago 

Shelley,  Mary  Broenan,  a  w 

St,  Oohumba'a  Academy 

Chicago 

Shepherd,  Edith  Porter,  a  w 

Chicago 

Shoenberger,  Diana,  a 

Chicago  MHaaicnary  Training  a. 

Chicago 

Shoyer,  Alice,  a  w 

Chicago 

Silliman,  Alice  Perry,  a  w 

St.Louiaha, 

Chicago 

Simonson,  Lucy  Clarke,  a  w 

Berwyn 

Simpson,  Isa,  a  w 

Chicago 

Sinclair,  Edna,  a  10 

Chicago  Normal  a. 

Chicago 

SIattery,Anise,ato 

Chicago 

Smith,  Alberta  M.,  a 

Chicago 

Smith,  Anna  P.,  a 

Chicago 

Smith,  Annie  Lindsay,  'a 

SotUhDMai<mha, 

Chicago 

Smith,  Gertrude  B.,  a 

Chicago 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  a  w 

Oberlinc. 

Chicago 
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Smith,  Elmer  Albert,  a  w 

tt.  of  Colorado 

Chicago 

Smith,  Lizzie  Campbell,  a  w 

Chicago 

Smith,  Lucy  Peroival,  a  w 

Berwyn 

Smith,  Mtb.  Olin  Cole,  a  w 

Chicago 

Snowden,  Joamia  C^  a 

Chicago 

Snyder,  Alice  Bourne  a  to 

Mn,  Holman^»  $. 

Chicago 

Solberg,  Mary,  a  w 

ManUowoeha, 

Chicago 

Spawr,  Minnie  Beonne,  aw  9p 

lUUioU  StaU  Normalu, 

Chicago 

Spencer,  Lucy,  a  w 

8,BeMdertha. 

Chicago 

Springer,  Charles  Duncan,  a  to 

(Hdu,<tfChieaifo 

Chicago 

Stahl,  Frank  Wimebert,  a  w 

Avilla,  Ind.,  Normal «. 

Chicago 

Stanley,  Louiae,  to 

Chicago 

Starbuck,  Ada  Curtis,  a 

JoliethB. 

Chicago 

Stock,  Anna  Katherine,  ato  9p 

WtMtUMtUmhB. 

Chicago 

Stone,  Cynthia  Lemira,  to 

Vamaro, 

Chicago 

Stryker,  Florence  ^  ato 

Englewood  k». 

Chicago 

Swett,  Mary  Adelaide,  a  to 

Chicago 

Taylor,  Winifred  Barrett,  a 

Chicago 

Taylor,  Charles  Henry,  ap 

Dwight,Kan. 

Taylor,  Mary,  a  to 

J^ermmhM, 

Chicago 

Thoms,  James  P.,  «p 

Chicago 

Tilsy,  Carrie,  a 

Orland 

Toates.  William  Henry,  a 

PUjdnwtU,  Mich.,  Ac 

Chicago 

Tontz,  James  Q.,  a 

Chicago 

Torrey,  Laura  A.,  a  to 

M<mehmier,Mich,,h». 

Chicago 

Tschan,  Francis  Joseph,  a  to 

at,IgnaHM$e. 

LaGrange 

Turnbaugh,  Nora  Belle,  to 

LtwiMlnti. 

Chicago 

TuUle,  Bdna  Earl,  a  to 

We$tIHtHiianh§, 

Chicago 

Twohig,  Jennie  Gertrude,  a  to 

WettJHvUioniu. 

Chicago 

Twohig,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a 

Chicago 

Ustick,  EUa  Natalie,  a  to 

Eohwoodlfut, 

Chicago 

Vance,  Mary  Eliza,  a  to 

Private  Inttruction 

Chicago 

Verhoeven,  Mary  E^  a  19 

Hyde  Park  k». 

Harvey 

Vieth,  Frederick  Jacob,  atotp 

LakeHM. 

Chicago 

Vosburgh,  Nellie  Graham,  a  to 

QuincwhB, 

Chicago 

Wahl,  Edward  Fred,  ato  np 

Northwett  DivitUm  ha. 

Chicago 

Walker,  Ralph  MUlard,  a  w 

Englevoood  h». 

Chicago 

Walker,  William  Edward,  a  10  «p 

Chicago  Public  «. 

Chicago 

Wallace,  Thomas  D.,  ap 

Hinsdale 

Walton,  James  A.,  a 

Chicago 

Wamsley,  Doty  Herman,  a  to 

Lake  Foreat  u. 

Chicago 

Warner,  John  M.,  Jr.,  a  to 

Chicago 

Washburn,  Miriam  E.,  to 

Chicago 

Watson,  Belle  Sebastian,  a  to 

It  (Bw  iJiviaion  ha* 

Chicago 

Webster,  H.  E.,  to 

Chicago 

Week,  Frederick  William,  to 

Indiana  u. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Wegener,  Elizabeth  Anna,  a 

WeatDtviaitmha. 

Chicago 

Weigley,  Mildred,  to 

Chicago 

Wendel,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  a  to 

Kanaaa  City  Normal  a. 

Chicago 
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Wetter,  Anna  Albertine,  a  w 

Chicago 

White,  Esther,  a  v> 

lUinois  State  u. 

Highland  Park 

White,  Frank  Newhall,  «p 

Chicago 

Whitfield,  Charies  John,  a  w 

Chiccigo  Normal  $, 

Chicago 

WiJe,  William  Henry,  a 

%,  0/ Penntylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Williams,  Edward  P.,  «p 

Chicago 

Williams,  Qeorge  John,  a  w 

Union  c,  of  Law 

Elmhurst 

Williams,  Jesse  Martin,  a 

Public; 

Chicago 

Wilmarth,  Mary  Hawes,  a  %o 

Chicago 

Winne,  Mattie  K.,  a  19 

Berwyn 

Wiseley,  Isadore,  a  w 

Weitem  Normal  c. 

Chicago 

Wittig,  Emilie  Margaret,  a 

Davenport,  la,,  h$. 

Chicago 

Wolf,  Henry,  a  w 

Orammar  «. 

Chicago 

Worley,  Arabella  May,  a  w 

JUinoU  State  Normal «. 

Henry 

Wright,  Charles  William,  a  w 

niinoie  e.  of  Law 

Chicago 

Wright,  Isabella,  a  to 

Chieaffoha, 

Chicago 

Zika,  Bert  Robert,  a  w 

u.ofnHnoi9 

Chicago 

Zimmerman,  Paul  Ernest,  a 

Metropolitan  Bueineee  c. 

Chicago 

Mbh— 104 

Women— 236 

TOTAL-340 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS  IN  RAILWAY  CX)UBSES 

*  Matriculated  onclaMifled  students. 


NAME 

HOME  ADDRESS 

ITAME 

HOME  ADDRESS 

Agnew,  W.  R, 

Chicago 

Burns,  Thomas  A., 

Chicago 

*  Ahem,  John  Henry, 

Chicago 

Cahill;  WiUiam  Robert, 

Chicago 

Allen,  Jesse  Mara, 

Chicago 

Cameron,  Daniel,  Jr., 

Chicago 

Anderson,  Charles  Irvine, 

La  Orange 

Cammack,  H.  R. 

Chicago 

Anderson,  Clark  Myron, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carleton,  Ralph  Howard, 

Chicago 

*  Anderson,  Cyrus  Alvin, 

Chicago 

Christiansen,  Qarfield, 

Chicago 

Antrim,  Elbert  M., 

Chicago 

Christie,  James, 

Chicago 

Banks,  Henry  Bartlett, 

Chicago 

Church,  Frank  Sawyer, 

Chicago 

Bardon,  Frank  Marshal, 

Chicago 

Cloud,  Arthur  D.. 

Chicago 

Barr,  Roy  Evan, 

Chicago 

Collender,  Lloyd  Wayne, 

Chicago 

Barrett,  D.  O., 

Chicago 

Conley,  Harry, 

Chicago 

Bastgen,  Walter  John, 

Chicago 

Colyille,  Andrew  Barclay, 

Chicago 

Bauer,  Joseph  Francis, 

Chicago 

Coyne,  Louis  D , 

Chicago 

Beaman,  Alexander  Qaylord, 

Chicago 

Conroyd,  James, 

Chicago 

Beeler,  Roy  R., 

Elsdon 

Craven,  William  Alexander, 

Chicago 

Betts,  C.  E., 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Cromwell,  Roy, 

Chicago 

Biggs,  William  McLellan, 

Chicago 

Cross,  Edmund  James, 

Chicago 

Blauel,  Alfred, 

Chicago 

*  Cross,  James, 

Chicago 

Boosinger,  Walter  Brown, 

Chicago 

Cupler,  Arthur  W., 

Chicago 

Bradt,  Wilbur  Schuyler, 

Chicago 

Dalton,  Edmund  Leonard, 

Chicago 

Brady,  Terence, 

Chicago 

Deal,  Fred.  E., 

Chicago 

Burford,  Lawrence  B., 

Chicago 

Damielle,  S.  F., 

Chicago 

Burger,  Adolph  Lewis,  Jr., 

Chicago 

Darnell,  LoRoy, 

Chicago 
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Devereauz,  Louis  Joeeph, 
♦  Dodd,  Oswald  Wallace, 
Donaldson,  Bert, 
Donaldson,  William  Murray, 
Doud.  Willard, 
Durrant,  Rolfe, 
Eiamshaw,  Edward  William, 
Ellis,  Alden, 
Emerson,  A.  W., 
Erlandson,tieonard  Arthur, 
Esmond,  Wright  LeRoy, 
Fares,  C, 

Falvey,  John  Joseph, 
Farrell,  Jeremiah  Aloysius, 
Ferguson,  Robert  Murphy, 
Femekorn,  Fre'd  Emil, 
Fischer,  Eklwin  W., 
Foland,  Albert  Walter, 
Ford,  Frank  Woolfolk, 
*Ford,  Robert  Floyd, 
Foute,  Frank  D., 
Francis,  Frederick  T., 
Frankle,  Felix, 
Frantz,  Arthur, 
Garland,  George  C, 
Garrity,  Philip  Anthony, 
Granbom,  Carl  Gustave, 
Green,  George  Holdernees, 
Grotke,  Martin  William, 
Haas,  Martin  John, 
Hall,  John  Lem, 
Hall,  William  J., 
Hammond,  William  Martin, 
Hannan,  Frank  Edward, 
Harkness,  Clyde, 
Harrison,  William  Porter, 
Hartshorn,  Lee  A., 
Haynie,  Walter  Thomas, 
Hayward,  Bert, 
Haywood,  William, 
Heartt,  William  Raymond, 
Heckman,  William  Hunter, 
Heintz,  William  Fred, 
Hemphill,  George  B., 
Hendrickson,  Henry, 
Helpling,  Charles  Henry, 
Hennessey,  H.  T., 
Henry,  John  Florence, 
Horan,  T.  J., 


HOMB  ADDRBSS 

NAMB 

HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Howison,  J., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hubbell,  Charles  Victor, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hueneryager,  Albert  Edward, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hueneryager,  fiennet  Harrison, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hunter,  LeRoy  Littlefield, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Hvaie,  Leander  G., 

Chicago 

Grand  Crossing 

Isaacson,  William  Charles, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Jensen,  Bennett  Morris, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Jensen,  Charles, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Johnson,  Horace  Webster, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Jones,  Louis  E^ 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kalisher,  Samuel, , 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kartzke,  M.  C^ 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kellogg,  Orson  Percy,                  , 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kenzel,  Charles  Herbert, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kerr,  William  Ralph,  Jr., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Ketcham,  George, 

Kenilworth 

Chicago 

Kiefer,  Frank  Anthony, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Kingsley,  George  Almon, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Kipp,  Herbert  A., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Knorat,  William  J., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Koerfer,  Peter  August, 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Lampheres,  Frank  Elmer, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lane,  Chester  Arthur, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lane,  Harold  Francis, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lee,  Blewett, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Libby,  Dallas  Mortimer, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Linnehan,  William  Leo, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Longstreet,  Harry  Thomas, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Love,  Arthur  Candee, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lovell,  W.  H., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

MacLaren,  Merle  Francis, 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Markey,  George  E., 

Chicago 

Harvey 

Marti,  A.  V., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Mattem,  William  Joseph, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Mayer,  Wallace  J., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

♦  McEwen,  Malcolm  Hines, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

♦McGibbon,  Harold, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

♦McGuire,  George  Howard, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

McGum,  Arthur  Joseph, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

McKennan,  Sylvester, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

McLean,  Jesse  J., 

Chicago 

Chicago 

McNeill,  John  Dennison, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Miller,  James, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Moore,  Donald  Olin, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Moore,  James  Otis, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Moose,  Harold  List, 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Morthland,  Glenn  Eggleston, 

Chicago 
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NAMB 

HOME  ADDRESS 

NAMB 

HOME  ADDBE88 

Naughton,  Michael  Joseph, 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Sindelar,  George, 

Chicago 

Nelson,  George  F., 

Chicago 

Smidl,  Otto  Joseph, 

Chicago 

Nielsen,  J.  A. 

Chicago 

Smith,  F.  B., 

Chicago 

Nightingale,  Henry  George, 

Chicago 

Smith,  James  Elmo, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Novotny,  Albert, 

Chicago 

Snyder,  Charles  A., 

Chicago 

*Odea,M.LelandHill, 

Chicago 

Spangenberg,  Edward  Henry, 

Chicago 

Oliphant,  Walter  Chilvers, 

River  Forest 

Stark,  Carl  William, 

Chicago 

Owen,  Walter  R, 

Chicago 

Stanley,  Harry  Garfield, 

Chicago 

Paradis,  Arthur  William, 

Chicago 

Tauch,  William, 

Chicago 

Patterson,  Robert  Ernest, 

Chicago 

Tyler,  Arthur  Duane, 

Chicago 

Pearce,  E.  W., 

Chicago 

Tyrrell,  James  Matthew, 

Evanston 

Phillis,  P.  M.. 

Chicago 

Turgman,  Louis  C, 

Chicago 

Pickering,  Harry  Stuart, 

Chicago 

Van  Horn,  Edward  Powell, 

Chicago 

Rawson,  Rowland, 

Chicago 

'^Wagner,  William  Rufus, 

Chicago 

RUey,  William  Lloyd, 

Chicago 

Walden,  Potter  Kirkman, 

Chicago 

Riaer,  Fred  W.. 

Chicago 

Wallenbom,  P.  A., 

Chicago 

*  Robertson,  Arthur  Hampton, 

Chicago 

Webster,  Francis  Eugene, 

Chicago 

Robinson,  Fred  Eugene, 

Chicago 

Webster,  Thomas  Terrance, 

Chicago 

Rockwell,  Laurence  ESarl, 

Chicago 

Whedon,  Charles  Linden, 

Chicago 

Rosenbaum,  Joseph, 

Chicago 

'^  White,  Richard  Joseph, 

Chicago 

Rowan,  James  Arthur, 

Chicago 

WiUer.  H.  E., 

Chicago 

Ryan,  Charles  Joseph, 

Chicago 

*  Williams,  Robert  Henry, 

Chicago 

Ryan,  Frances  P., 

Chicago 

Wilson,  James  Wilbur, 

Chicago 

Sachse,  Frederick  Oscar, 

Chicago 

Wisner,  John  Homor, 

Chicago 

Scheibe,  Emil, 

Chicago 

Xeakle,  Thomas  Lloyd, 

Chicago 

Schram,  M.  J., 

Chicago 

Ziesel,  Claude  Ernest, 

Chicago 

Sharpe,  F.  R., 

Chicago 

'^Zika,  Robert  Bert, 

Chicago 

Siddall,  Hugh  Wagstaff, 

Chicago 

Zillmer,  Frank  Gottfried, 

Chicago 

Total— 201 

/ 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

SUMMARY 

Men 

Women 

Total 

The  Graduate  Schools 

U 
12 

u 

20 

48 

The  Senior  OoUeflree 

32 

The  Junior  Collecres 

19 

44 

63 

Unclassified  Students 

306 

236 

541 

Total  in  University  OoUeee. 

350 

334 

684 

<^  ^^IW             •**              ^^    •*»    ▼    ^^*  m^m  "^              ■^^^^••^^^^^^    *k«WV*«-*        «W««'VV        «««ww-w--         «««*        «««« 
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ABBRBVIATION8.—*— Graduate  DiTinity  Candidates  for  Doctor's  or  Master^s  degree;  (JtiL)  after  the  academic  record  in- 
dicates DiviDity  Fellow. 


NAHB  DEGREE  HOME  ADDRESS 

Aldinger,  Frederick  Charles,  nawtp A.B.  (Foie i».)  'Oi;  A,M.  (i6td.)  »05.  Primghar,  la. 

{8MMiem  nUnoU  State  Normal «.}  'S3 ;  Orad.  ( Unum    ^*  ^,  , 

Theological  tm,)  '91;  (Ottau>au.S  Nonnan,  OUa. 

A.B.  (Wmianu  cO  '88;  A.M.  {UnUm  Chriatian  e.) 
(MeCormick  TheologiccU  im,)  —  -^  '  -  •  ■ 
cago)  'OS 


Alexander,  Franklin  McLain,  a 
Allen,  Hamilton  Ford, « 


Allison,  William  Henry,  • 
Anderson,  Charles  Edo,  • 

Anderson,  Frank  Leonard,  •  ap 
Anderson,  Martin  Eli,  tp 
Artman,  Joseph  Manson,  Baw  9p 
Baboock,  Roy  Wilbur,  tp 
Bailey,  Ambrose  Moody,  a  a 
Baker,  Frank  Kaufman,  naw  tp 

Baker,  Perren  Earle,  a  w 
Barclay,  Wade  Crawford,  saw 
Baroody,  Anees,  ap 
Barrett,  Roy  Henry,  a  to  sp 
Beckwith,  Floyd  Irving,  a 
Benedict,  Ivan  Howland,a 

BenKori,  Abdullah,  a 


A.B.  (Harvard  uj  "08;    Grad.  (Newton  Theolooieal 
inet,)  'OS;  Ph.D.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06 


PIlD.  (u,  of  Chi-  Chicago 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ph.B.  (Upper  lotoau,)  V2;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '95;  (Qarrett  ^,  . 

Bihlical  inst,)  Chicago 

A.B.  (u.  <tf  Minneeota)  '98;  D.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '00  Chicago 

A.B.  (u,qf  Chicago)  'OS  Chicago 

A.B.  (indiasia  u.)  '05  New  Augusta,  Ind. 

A.B.  ( tt.  of  Chicago )  '06  Elgin 

A.B.  (KaXamaKoo  c.)  '02;  A.B.  (u.of  Chicago)  X)8  Chicago 

A.B.  (Franklin  <Sb  Marehall  c.)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '08;    „.     ,,        ^ 
(Reformed  Theological  tm) ;  D.B.(i».  of  Chicago)  '06  Fmdlay,  O. 


A.B.  (Jrcifa«^erw.)'00 

Ph.B.  (atateu.  qf  Iowa)  '99;  D.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (Sitria  Proteetant  c.)  '97 

A,B.  (Ottawa  u.)*(l& 

S.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '04;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05 

Ph.B.  (Colgateu.)  '08;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  Htt;  Grad.  (Ham- 

iUon  Theological  em.)  '05 
A.B.  (Atlantic  Christian  c,  Wil$on,N.  C.)  '08;  A.M. 

(Ta       ^ 


A.B.  (Aupwtana  c.)  '98 ;  D.B.  (Auguetana  Theological    pn.  j^^-^ 


'exae  Chrietianu.)  '05 

BenninghofF,  Harry  Baxter,  saw  sp  Pt-B.  (Franklin  c.)  '02;  Ed.B.  (u  of  Chicago)  W 
Bergstrom,  Amandus  Fridolf,  to  sp 

Beynon,  William  Henry,  a 
Bigelow,  Alton  Ezra,  a  to  ap 
Bill,  Ingram  Ebenezer,  atosp 

Bishop,  Francis  Britton,  a  to  ap 
Blekkink,  Evert  John,  a 


Chicago 

Orland 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

N.  Waco,  Tex. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Bobbitt,  Lee  Roy,  a  to  ap 
Bonner,  Annie  Willson,  a 
Bowerman,  Louis  School,  w 

Briggs,  John  Gallup,  a 

Briggs,  Oscar  Doyle,  aw  sp 
Brown,  Evander  Dickson,  a 

Brown,  Jay  Schuyler,  a  w 
Brown,  Llewellyn,  a 

Burlingame,  George  Eilston,  a 
Bums,  Clarence  Spence, saw  sp 
Burns,  Harry  Foster,  a 


A.B.  (Denieon  v.)  '01 
A.B.  (Shurtleff  c.)  '04 

A.B.  (Acadian.)    '98;  Grad.  (Rocheeter  Theological 

em.) 'VI 
D.B.  (Lombard  c.)  'Ol 
A.B,JiHope  c.,Mich.,)'^;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  \W;  D.B.  (New 


Brunewick,  N.  J.,  Theological  em,] 
A,B.  (Central  u.)'Oi 
A.B.  (Toronto  «.)  '90 

A.B.  (Scuthweet  Baptiet  c.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89;  Grad. 

(Newton  Theological  em.)  '89 
A.B.  («.  ofiiinneeota)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96;  D.B.  («. 

of  Chicago)  "99 
A.B.  (u.  ofArkaneae)  '02 

A.B.  (Arkaneae  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  ^92;  D.B.  (CWi»m- 

bta  em.)  '94 
A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '96;  D.B.  (v.  of  Chicago)  SA 

k.B.   (McMaster  u.)   '96;    A.M.    (Ibid.)   '98;  B.Th. 

(Aid.)  '98 
A.B.  (CUnton  c.)  '94;  D.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  "99 
A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '06;  A.B.  («•  of  Chicago)  '06 


St.  Charles 
Selma,  Cal. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Blue  Island 

Holland,  Mich. 
Cassopolis,  Mich. 
Ridgetown,  Ont. 

Quincy 

Waukegan 
Garner,  Ark. 

Austin,  Tex. 
Berlin,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Chicago 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


A.B.  ( Waiiam  Jewell  c. )  '00 :  D.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  X)6     Chicago 
♦  Burwell,  LesHe  Moulthrop,  a  to  ap  K.B.^^and8t^^u.;^^A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '94;    ^^^^ 
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NAMB 

Caldwell,  William,  9 


A.B.  {DeniMonu,)  '94;  M.D. 
«.  of  HomoeopcUky)  V7 


*  CampbeU,  Colin  Donald,  $aw 

Carpenter,  Herbert  Abraham,  a 
Clieesman,GeorgeWa8hington,a  tr«p  A^B.  (Bwskneil «.)  '05 

Claxon,  Alvin  Wellington,  8 

Cobum,  David  NewlandB,  $ 
Cody,  Roy  Eldon,  a  sp 
Coit,  Robert  Thomwell,  «  sp 
Collins,  Mina  Rusha,  8 
Cook,  Cecil  Virgil,  8 

Daniell,  Nathaniel  Carter,  saw  8p 

Davidson,  Henry  Stead,  w 
*Day,  Frank  Leighton,  s  a 

Dickinson,  Alfred  James, « 
Dillon,  William  Wagner,  $ 
Dinsmore,  Carlos  Millson,  a  w 
Dyer,  Oustavus  Walker,  • 

Elliott,  Charles  Button,  saw  9p 
Evans,  Herbert  Francis,  saw  sp 
Ewers,  John  Ray,  s 
Ezley,  Charles  Arthur,  awsp 
Fensham,  Florence  Amanda,  • 
Feringa,  Johannes  Herman,  sp 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

DBORBE 

A,M.     iSouthtoettem    Presbyterianu.)  ^"S^;    Grad. 

iPHncetan  Theological  am,)  "91;  Ph.D.  («.  cf  Cht- 

ctHfo)  '04 
A.B.  iQueen'M  v.)  *96:  A.M.   (PHnoeUm  u.)  W;  D.B. 

(Princeton  $m.hw;  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.) '06 


(81,  Louie,  Mo.,  MediccU 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Chicago 
Hyndman,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.B.iMcaiU  tt.)  W;  D.B.  {Preebytenan c, MontreaiyOO  N.  Lunenburg,  Ont. 


A.B.  {Kalamazoo  c.)  '01;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  'fll 

A.B.  (Damdeonc.)  X)2 

Ph3.  (/owac.)'96 

A.M.  {LaOranaeCy  Mo.)  *94;  Th.D.iBapUet  Theologi- 


West  Allis,  Wis. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Davenport,  la. 

Henderson,  Ey. 
Cornwall,  Eng. 
Whiting,  Ind. 


cai  em.) ' 
A.TJ3.  (Hackney  c,  London)  '97;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

•06;  D.B.  (ibid.)  XW 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 'Oi 
A.B.  (Roanoke  c.)  'W ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91 :  D.B.  ( Vander-    Rockv  Mt     Va. 

6f tt  «.)  »96 ;  Ph.D.  (Columbian  «.)  ^02  xT^-- _L  L    * 

A.M.  (Richmond  c.)  '86 ;  D.B.  (u.  of  Alabama) 
A3,  (u.  qf  niinoU)  '98 
A.B.  (Kalamcmoo  c.)  *00 

A.B.  (Randolph  Macon  c.)  '91;  A.M.  (VanderbiU  «.) 

'94;  D.B.  (Ibtd.)  '94 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '03;  D.B.  (Ibid,)  *08 
A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  'OS 
A.B.  (Hiram c.)  '99;  D.B.  (u.of  Chicago)  '06 
A.B.  (u,  of  Nebraeka)  '04 
D.B.  (Chicago  Theological  em.)  HB 
Th.D.  ( Utrecht)  '82 


♦Ferguson,  William  Duncan,  awsp  A.B.  (O^Un  e.)  ^jDB.  (Oberlin  Theological  sm.) 
®  ^iPh.D.  (u.of  Chicago)  *W 


Findley,  Joseph  Franklin,  s  a 
Firth,  Martha,  s 
Fleming,  Robert  R,  Jr.,  a  w 
Fogg,  George  William,  aw  sp 
Fortune,  Alonzo  Willard,  saw  sp 

Fowle,  Walter  Irving,  s 
French,  James  Leslie,  s 

Qeselbracht,  Franklin  Hermon,  s 
Goldner,  Jacob  Henry,  s 
HAgglund,  Sven  Gustaf,'a  w  sp 
Hall,  Richard,  • 

Hamann,  William  Frederick,  • 
Hand,  David  Matthias,  w  sp 
Hart,  Joseph  Kimnont,  • 
Hayne,  Coe,  a  w 
Hayworth,  Solomon  Alonso,  • 
Hazen,  Harry  Booth,  s  a 

Hemry,  George  Watson,  a 
Henry,  Edward  Atwood,  saw  sp 
Hirschy,  Noah  Calvin,  • 


A.B.  (ButUr  0.)  '90 
Ph.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  'W 
A.B.  (Wake  Foregt  c.)  '04 
A.B.  (Richmond  c.)  '08;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '04 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '01;  D.B.  (%.  of  Chi- 
cago) '06 
A.B.  (Dee  Moinee  c.)  '02;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '08 

D.B,  (Hartford  Theological  »m,)\  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  A.M. 

(u.  of  Michigan) 
A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '96 
AJB.  (Hiram  c.)  '96;  (Adalbert  0.) 
A.R  (Auguetanac.)  '00:  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '04 
(Richmond  c.)  '91-2;  Th.M.  (Southern  Baptiet  Thco- 

logiccU  em.) 
A.B.  (ChrUHanu.,  Mo.)  '89 
A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  XB 
A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '00 

A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c)  '99;TA.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00 
Gkad.  (Eng.  Theological  em.,  u.  of  Chicago)  '02 

A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  u.)  '97;  Grad.  (Bng.  Theological 

em.,  u.  of  Chicago)  '06 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '00 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '00 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '97;  D.B.  (OberUn  Theological  em.) 

'98 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Chicago 

Harvey 

Chicago 
Riverside,  Cal. 
Highland  Park 
Fayette,  O. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Chicago 

Muskegon,  Mich. 
Arthur,  Ont. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pella,  la. 
Pactolus,  N.  C. 
Newtown,  Va. 

Chicago 
Ames,  la. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Cleveland,  O. 
Chicago 

Orrville,  Ala. 
Sedalia,  Mo. 
Somonauk 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Lawton,  Mich. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Chicago 
McComb 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Bluffton,  O. 
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DSOBEB 
A.B.  {Hiram  c.)  "99 
A.M.  {Dickinaon  c.  Fa,)  *50 
A.B.  (^«r««fr»rflFC.)  VT;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  X)0;  A.M.  (Ear- 

A.B.  (WaheFormtc)  ^98;  Qrad.  (Roehetter  Thtotooi- 

A.B.  {Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  X»;  (Vanderbittu.) 
D.B.  {Chicago  Lutheran  Theoloffieal  tm.)  'W 
Ph.B.  {Det  Moines  c.)  VT;  D.B.  («.  o/  C?Wc<vo)  V7 

A,B.  (JfcO»tt  u.)  XB;  A.M.  (Z&mJ.)  '06;  D.B.  (ifonireol 

Presbyterian  c. )  XB 
A.B.  (Southern  u.,  Ala.)  W;  ( FofiderWtt  ii.) 
A.B^ QjTCWcevo)  V7;  Ph.D.  («.  of  HaUe,  Witten- 
D.B.  (C^tcoi^o  S^tfolofftcol  tm.)  H)6 


NAMB 

Hoover,  Guy,  satoap 
Hopkins,  James  Elisha,  • 
*Horne,  Charles  Ellsworth,  ato  9p 

Howell,  William  Jasper,  sawtp 

Hull,  Angus  Clifton,  s 
Hunt,  Joel  Ransom  Ellis,  $  tp 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry,  • 
Jack,  Milton,  • 

James,  John  Caller,  s 
Janssen,  Ralph,  a 

Jenks,  Orrin  Roe,  • 

Johnson,  Benjamin  Emmanuel,  a  t<7«p  D.B.  {Wiiberforce  «.)  XB 

Johnson,  Thomas  Neil,  b 

Jones,  Sylvester,  w  «p 

Jordan,  Oryis  Fairlee,  a 

Karge,  Albert  George,  • 

Kelley,  Robert  Lincoln,  a  sp 

Kennan,  Ralph  Rollin,  sp 

Killam,  Edgar  L.,  • 

Killie,  Guy  Edward,  s 

Killips,  Everett  Benson,  • 

Krasnowetz,  Nathan,  s 

Kuns,  George  Dilling,  ato  9p 
^Latham,  Harris  Learner,  aw  tp 

Laube,  William  Christopher,  ip 
LeGrand,  Abraham,  s 
Lewis,  Frank  Grant,  aw  9p 
Lyon,  Clyde  Laten,8 
Mainwaring,  Alfred  Arthur,  s  a 
Mann,  Leonard  Loumino,  a  w 

*  Matthews,  Isaac  George,  •  sp 

Mercer,  Leonidas  I.,  • 
Merrifield,  Roy  Wilson,  a  w 
'Merritt,  Max  John,  • 

Middleton,  Thomas  Canady,  sp 
Miner,  Frank  Newton,  8 

*  Mode,  Rowland  Hector,  aw  9p 

Moussa,  Hans  KoUer,  awsp  A.B.  (Northufeetem  u.)  'OO;  Qrad.  (EvangeUoal  iu- 

theran  «m.,  ITauwatoto,  Wis.)  '04 

McCabe,  James  Pleasant,  Jr.,  a  a  ti'fpA.B.  (Richmond  c.\  X)i;  A.M.  (ibid.)  XJ2;  (Southern 

Baptist  Theoloffical  sn^.) 

McCartney,  Jacob  Harvey,  sawsp  ^.g.  (^.^„^  ^,)  ^.  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^  ^ 
McClenahan,  Robert  Stewart,  a  w     a.B.  (Tarkio  c.)  *98;  A.B.  {YaU  u.)  '96 
McCormick,  Ada  May,  •  a.B.  (Hiram  c.)  'oo 

McElroy,  Charles  Foster,  8  a.B.  (Butler  c.)  '04;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05 


A.M.  ( Wake  Forest  c.)  "98;  (Newton  Theologicai  inet.) 

AJB.  (Pcnnc.)'00 

A.B.  {Eureka  c.)  "W 

A.B.{BuckneU  u)'Oi 

A.B.  (u.  qf  Minnesota)  '08 

A.B.  (HUlside  0.)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  W 

(Croser  Theological  sm.)  \A 

A.B.  {Butler  c.)  '04;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (u.  qf  Chicago)  '08;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '06 

^'^,'J^£*^.  FJ^  «•)  '*J  S-L-  <**•  o^  OineinnaU) 
'99;  Rabbi  (Hebrew  Union  c.)  '08 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  *0i 

A.B.  (IlUnoU  Weslewan  u.)  *96:  D.B.  (Cumberland  u. 
Theological  Dept.)  '01:  A.M.  (James  MilUkan  u.) 
'Ol;  8.T.M.  (Hartford  Theological  sm.)  'OB 

A.B.  (McAlester  c,  St.  Pa%a)  '01 
A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '96 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '98;  Qrad.  (Rochester  Theological 
sm)  '96;  A.M.  (u.  qf  Chicago)  "06  ^^ 

A.B.  (Eureka  c.)  '06 

A.B.  (u.cf  Wooster);  {Bates  c.  qf  Maine)  '81-85 

JLB.{Macalesterc.)*OSt 

A.B.  (McMaster  u.)  '97;  A.M.  (/Md.)  '96;  B.Th.  (/did.) 
X)4 

B.L.  (Bethany  c.)  '90 

A.B.  {u.  qf  Chicago)  *08 

B.H.  (Heftmo  ITmon  c.)  '99;  A.B.  («.  qf  Cincinnati) 
02 

A.B.  (TarJ^c.)'04 

A.B.  {Albion  c.)  '98;  S.T.B.  (Bofeonw.)  XIS 

A.B.  (t*.o/  Toronto) '98;  A.M.  (J5id.)  '99;  Th.B.  (Mc^ 
Master  u.)  '01 :  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '02 ;  (fel.) 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 
Rutherford,  Tenn. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Aurora 
Chicago 
Barry 

Chateauguay  Basin,  Quebec 
Wetumpka,  Ala. 

ZeeJand,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Rockford 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Barrington 

Chicago 

Mt  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

West  AUis,  Wis. 

Owensboro,  Ky. 
McPherson,  Kan. 

Nonnal 
Dubuque,  la. 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Chicago 
Eureka 
Chicago 
Marley 

Almonte,  Ont. 

Hoopeston 

Ottawa 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Unionville,  Mo. 
Dollar  Bay,  Mich. 

Toronto,  Ont 

Burlington,  Wis. 

Davis  Mills,  Va. 

Dayton,  O. 

Chicago 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Springfield 
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IfAMB  DBORBB 

McGee,  JameB,  saw  9p  a.b.  {KaiamaMoo  c.)  X)6 

Macintoeh,  Douglas  Clyde,  sawp  A.B.  ( JTeifotter v.)  *0S;  (/e<.) 

*  McKnight,  Robert  Jamee  Qeorge, 

aw  9p 
4'McLauchlan,  John,  aw  9p 
McLeod,  Warren  Hastings,  BWtp 

*  MacNaul,  Willard  Carey,  aw^ 

McNeill,  Harris  Lauchlin,  sp 
Macpherson,  Hector,  w 
Nelson,  Roy  Batchelder,  aw  $p 
Newlin,  Thomas,  • 


(w  of  Chicago)  ^05 
NewBch wander,  Edgar  Storrs,  awtp  A.R  (Bipon  c.)  X)4 


A.B.  (Oenwa  c.)  "98:  A.B.  (PHneeton  Theological  §m.) 
'QO;iu,cfLeipMlg);ifeL) 

A.B.  (McMatteru,)  '08;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  XM;  (/el.) 

A3.   (Acadia  u,)   *95;  Grad.  (Newton   Theological 

m.)H)0 
A.a  {Bueknell  «.)  *90;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  *9S;  D.B.  («.  of 

C%icago)  "98 

A3.  (McMaster  «.)  *94 

A.B.  (QM«en'««.)*OS 

A.B.  (t*.o/CWc<vo)»01;  Cfrl.) 

S.B.  (Havet/ord  c.  Pa.)  *85;  A.M.  (/&id.)  *92;  Ph.M. 


Newsom,  Curtis  Bishop,  $ 
North,  Cecil  Clare,  a 
Otsuka,  Naotaro,  a 
Page,  James  Evelyn,  a 
Parker,  Lee  Boyce,  w 

Parsons,  Everett  Joseph,  • 
Patch,  Albert  Eugene,  • 
Patterson,  Sarah  Luella,  aw  sp 
Peacock,  William  John,  • 
Peckham,  George  Alfred,  $ 
Pedersen,  Tellef  Christian,  •  a 
Pence,  Linden  Philip,  a 
Perry,  Louis  Clausiel,  • 

Peterson,  I^els  John,  $aw 
Phelps,  Virgil  Vivian,  sawtp 

*  Pillans,  Edward  Palmer,  aw  8p 

Preston,  Bryant  Curtis,  • 
Price,  William  Francis,  8 
Raffety,  William  Edward,  w 

Reed,  Richard  Clark,  <p 
Reep,  Samuel  Nickolas,  aw  sp 
Reese,  John  B.,  s 
Rehm,  Henry  Charles,  8 
Rice,  Perry  James,  $ 
Rittenhouse,  Walter,  8 
Robbins,  Roby  Columbus,  • 
Robertson,  Norman  Hay,  a  w 
Robinson,  Benjamin  Willard,  8 
Robinson,  Edna  Moore,  • 


Fh.B,(Earlhame.)'96 

A.B.  (V.  itfNebra$ka)  "02;  D.B.  («  of  Chicago)  X» 
A.B.  (Bethany  c.)  '99;  D.B.  (ti.  of  Chicago)  '06 
A.B.  (Roger  WUlianu  u.)  *08 

A.B.  (Williamelmrg  Intt.)  "96;  Tb.M.  (Southern  Bap- 
ti$t  Theolegieal9m.)  XX) 

A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  ^;  D.B.  (Ibid,)  tie 

A.B.  («.  qf  Chicago)  xn ;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  \» 

A.B,  (u.  <tf  Chicago) 'Oi 

L.B.  (Denitonu.)  XO. 

A.  B.  (BuchUl  c.)  '75;  A.  M.  (Ibid,)  '78 

A.B.  (Beloii  c.)  'OS;  D.R  (u,  of  Chicago)  H» 

A.B.  (Luther  Theological  fm.)  '08 

A.B.  (Butherford  c^  '96:  A.M.  (Ibid.)  97;  A.B.  (Vanr 

derbiU  u.)  '04;  l5.B.  (Ibid.)  '0* 
A.B.  («.  or  Chicago)  '04;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '06 
Ph.B.  («.  €f  Chicago)  '01;  Ph.M.  (Ibid)  'OS 

A.B.  (Prtbyterian  c.  <tf  South  Carolina)  '9S;  D.B. 
(Kentucky  Theological  em.)  '99;  A.M.  («.  cf  Chi- 
cago) '06 

A.B.  (u.  o/Kaneae)  '87  (Chicago  Theological  em.) 
A.B.  (Southern tt.)'00;  D.B.  (VanderbiUu.)  '06 
A.B.  (WiUiam  JewOl  c.)*W;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00:  D.B. 
(Bocheeter  TheologiccU  em.)  'OS 

A.B.  (Kingc.)  '78;A.1L  (Ibid.)  '82 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '08 

A.B.  (Yankton  o.)  '00;  (Chicago  Theological  em.) 

LL.B.  (tt.  of  Wieconein)  "99;  (Chicago  Theological  em.) 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  "92 

M.D.  (Northtoeetem  u.)  XM 

A.B.  (If endotoc.) '04 

A.B.  (Htram  c.)  '04;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (tt.  o/  Chicago)  '01 ;  Ph.D.  (/l>td)  '04 


A.B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  '04 
Robison,  Benjamin  Edward,  aw8p  A.B.  (tt.  qf  Chicago)  '04;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '06 
*  Robison,  Henry  Barton,  8aw8p     A.B.  dCeiOttcfcy  tt.)  '98;  A.M.  (ibid)  '94 
Rosen  baum,  David,  w  8p  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 

Rothenburger,  William  Frederick, 

8aW8p    A.B.  (OJOo  Normal  u.)  '96;  A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '00 


HOM B  ADDBBS8 

Farmington,  Mich. 
Breadalbane,  Ont. 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 
London,  Ont. 
Elkhom,  Wis. 

Chicago 
Brandon,  Man. 
Grand  Valley,  Ont 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

GuUford  College,  N.  C. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Bridgeport,  Neb. 
Itsuhara,  Japan 
Chicago 

Belleville,  Kan. 
Berlin,  Wis. 
Wausau,  Wis. 
Fayette  City,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Hiram,  O. 
Juda,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Conway,  Ark. 

Rachie,  Wis. 

West  Bay  City,  Wis. 

Winklar,  Tex. 

Osage,  la. 
Ft  Payne,  Ala. 

Chicago 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Mendota 

Hillsburg,  Ont 

Chicago 

Chicago 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Chicago 

Holgate,  O. 
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Routledge,  Robert,  %aw 
Runyan,  Walter  Leroy,  aw  9p 
RuBsell,  Ouray  OweD,  w  «p 
Saobom,  Mark  Frank,  sp 
Saxton,  Albert  Clarence,  aw9ip 
Schaeter,  John  Charles,  w 
Scheick,  Charles  Henry,  ato  sp 
Schooling,  Lacy  Parks,  a  a 
Schoolland,  Klaas,  8 
Sears,  RoUa  Gilbert,  a 
Sharman,  Henry  Burton,  aw  ap 
Sherbondy,  Thomas  Andrew,  a 
Sherer,  Albert  William,  ap 
Simmons,  Daniel  Monroe,  awap 
Slater,  John  Rothwell,  • 

*  Smith,  Gerald  Birney,  a  ap 

Smith,  Hubert  Mann,  a 

Smith,  Warren  John,  a  ap 
Sprengling,  Martin,  aw  ap 
Staudt,  Calvin  Klopp,  aaap 

Staudt,  Ida  Donges,  a 
Stengel,  John,  • 
Stephenson,  Arthur  Turley,  a 


THE  ORADUATS  DIYIHITT  SCHOOL 

DEORSB 

A.B.  (McMaater  u.)  '96;  B.Tb.  {Ibid,)  98;  D.B.  (u,  of 
Chicago)  '06 

KM.  (Wabash c) 'OH 

A.B.  {MUaouH  Valley  c.)  "97 

A.B.  {Kalamazoo  c.)  '06;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicaoo)  *06 

A.B.  (ii.o//daiU>)  X» 

S.B.  {Northwetiem  c.)  {Chicago  Theological  tm.) 

A.B.  {Bucknell  u.)  "06 

A.B.  («.  o/iftMOurt)  *06 

Candidate  in  Philology  («.  ofOroningen,  Netherland)    Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


HOME  ADDBBSS 

Dunkeld,  Ont. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Boise  City,  Idaho 
Chicago 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Moberly,  Mo. 


A.M.  (u.  of  Wiecotmn)  *0i 

S.B  (u.  of  Toronto)  '91 ;  Ph.D.  (ti,  of  CMoo^)  '06 

Ph.B.  {Bucknell  ii.)  '02;  D.B.  (u.  cf  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (u.  itf  Chicago)  HX 

A.B.  {Richm<md  c.)  '06 

A.B.  (Harvardu.)  '94;  D.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  ^98;  Ph.D. 
(/Wd.)'06 


A.B,  (Brown  u.)     ..,   ,_ 

(Union  Theological  sm.)  '98 


A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '84 
partment) 

A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (Northweiftem  u.  c. 


'91;  .A.M.  j^Oolumbia  «.)  k98;  D.B. 
( VanderbiU  «.,  Theological  De- 


Watertown,  Wi$.)  ^94 


A.B  (Franklin  and  MarshdU  c.)  '00;  (B^f&rmed  Theo- 
logical $m.,  Lancaeter,  Pa^) 

A.M.  (PaUUinaU  c)  '91 

Grad.  (Northioegtem  c.)  '86 

Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  «.)  '08 


Stewart,  George  Benjamin,  a  awap  A.B.  (Bethany  c)  '97 


Stoutemyer,  John  Howard,  awap 
Sunderland, Leslie  Ernest,  a  awap 
Sung,  Par  Tsan,  a  w 
Taintor,  Sarah  Buckley,  a 
Talbott,  Rose  Casteel,  • 
»  Taylor,  Harry  Leroy,  w  ap 

Thomas,  David  Edward,  a  awap 

Thompson,  Clifford  Griffith,  a 

Trainum,  William  Henry,  • 

Trout,  William  David,  a 

Umbach,  Edward  Milton,  w  ap 

Utley,  Monta  Thweatt,  • 

Vanderburgh,  Frederick  Augustus, «  A.a  (u,  cfRochegler)  TO;  Orad.  (Rochegter  Theologi- 
cal em.)  '80 

VanderMeulen,  John,  a 
VanKirk,  Hiram,  a 

*  Veatch,  Ambrose  Dudley,  a 
Vernier,  Chester  Garfield,  a 

*  Vichert,  John  Frederick,  aw  ap 


A.B.  (Kalamaxooc,)  'Oe;  A.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (Middlebury  c.)  '04 

8.B.  (Ohio  Wi^leyanu,)  '05;  S.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  W 

A.B.  ( Upper  Iowa  u.)  '74;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '77 

S.B.  (Ohio  Weeleyanu,)  '08 

k,B,  (Cornell  u.)  "98;  D.B.  (Unum  Theological  em,) 
03;  (fel,) 

A.B.  (u,  of  Nebraska)  '02;  (  Yale  Divinity  «.) ;  D.B.  (u, 
of  Chicago)  H» 

S.B.  (Young  Harris  c,  Oa,)  '08;  (u,  of  Georgia,) 

A.B.  (Dexter  Christian  c)  HB 

S.B,  (Morris  mile.)  "^i 

A.B.  (Northwestern  c.)  XM 

S.B.  (Blue  Mt.  Female  c)  XM 


Center,  Mo. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Bala,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Taylor's  Store,  Va. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

LaGrange,  Ga. 

Sandwich 

Chicago 

Dakota 
Dakota 
LeMars,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Onarga 

Middlebury,  Vt 
Hinghua,  China 
Elkhom,  Wis. 
Springfield 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln,  Neb. 
Bogart,  Ga. 
Manor,  Tex. 
Cambridge  City,  Ind. 
Naperville 
Spring  Creek,  Tenn. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.B.  (Hope  c.)  '96;  D.B.  (sm.  of  Stormed  Church  cf   ^,  . 

Americc^^  New  Brunswick^  N,  J.)  Cnicago 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '92;  D.B.  (Yaleu.)  '96;  Ph.D.  iu,qf   ^     .    ,        ^  , 

ckicago)  '00  Berkeley,  Cal. 


A.B.  (ChrisHan  u.,  Mo.)  '00;  D.B.  (DraJbeu.)  *01;  A.M. 
(Ibid.) 'Oi 

A.B.  {Butler  c.)  '08;  Ph.B.  («.  <tf  Chicago)  '04 

\.B.(McMasteru.)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '98;  Th.B.  (Ibid,) 
'04;  D.a  (Ibid.)  '05;  (fel,) 


Chicago 
Liberty,  Ind. 

Princeton,  Ont. 
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Voris,  John  Ralph,  «p 
Vreeland,  Charles  Frank,  tp 
WardjCornelia  Someryille  Ewing, 

a  w 
Ward,  David  Funsten,  aw  9p 
Ward,  Walter  Donat,  sasp 
WatermaD,  William  John,  •  a 
WickeB,  Dean  Rockwell,  aw  sp 
*  Wilson,  Albert  Sherwood, «  a 
Winchester,  Benjamin  Severance, 
Winterburgrer,  Emil  Lewis,  • 
Woodruff,  Wilbum  Edgar,  a 
Yard,  William  Rufus,  •  <p 
Young,  Qeorge  Everett,  • 

Men— 211 


•p 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITT  SCHOOL 

DEGREE 
A.B.  {Franklin  c.)  "01 ;  D.B.  (v.  of  Chicago)  H» 
Grad.  ( English  Theological  9m.,  u.  of  Chicago )  'd5 
Grad.  (Mary  Baldwin  «m.f  Staunton,  Va,)  *90 

Grad.  (Protcttant  Episcopal  TheologiecU  sfn,)  ^ 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  DO 

A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  'Ol 

Ph.B.  («.  qf  Chicago)  X)6 

A.B.  (u.of  Toronto)  '00;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Anderson,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Winchester,  Va. 

Winchester,  Va. 
Evanston 
Easota,  Minn. 
Chicago 
Merritton,  Ont. 


S  spA..B,iWilliam8  c.)  '89;  D.B.  (Chicago  T%«ol(VtcaItm.)*96Winnetka 


A.B.  (rnfonciV.  F.) '00 

A.B.  ( Wake  Forest  c.)  '02;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  'M 

A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '08 

A.B.  (HamtUonc.)  '87:  A.M.  (/&td.)'90;  Grad.  (Xema 
Theological  «m.) ;  D.B.  (u.  <^  Chicago)  *06 

Women— 12 


Chicago 
Lowgap,  N.  C. 
Big  Rock 

Herscher 

Total - 
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Bain.  Colin,  saw  tp 
Baldwin,  Olivia  Artemisia,  s 

Barker,  Percival  Howson,  sp 
Bentbien,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  s  w 

Burns,  Josephine  Francis,  • 
Carlisle,  Francis  Ashley,  Basp 
Castle,  Eleanore  Mariea,  8 
Canldwell,  John  Monroe,  awtp 
Chamberlin,  Georgia  Louise,  • 
Christensen,  Marie,  8  aw  9p 
Christoff,  John,  <p 
Cockerill,  Herbert  John,  8 
Collins,  Catherine,  w 
Cress,  Amanda  Witter,  8p 
Cress,  Qeorge  Clifford,  w  sp 
Dickey,  Ida  May,  w  sp 
Embree,  Wesley  Moreland  awsp 
Evans,  Elizabeth  Sprague,  •  a 
Handley,  Royal  Luther,  8  aw  sp 
Hearne,  Virginia  Kirtley,  s  a 
Henderson,  Emma  Marcella,  a 
Hopkins,  Emma  Gates,  saw 
Hopkins,  William  Ely,  aw  sp 
Houtz,  Bertha  Anna, aw  sp 
Kato,  Akizane,  saw  sp 

Kilburne,  William,  • 
Larson,  James  Henry,  s  a  sp 


SCHOOL 

Moody  Bible  s. 

A.B.  (Normal  «.,  Kirkville,  Mo,)   '80;     M.D.     («.  cf 

Michigan)  *87 
Victoria  c,  Toronto 

S.B.  (Dixon  c.)  '03;  Grad.    (Chicago  Training  s.  for 
Foreign  Missions)  '95 

Warrenstmrg,  Mo.,  State  Normal  s, 

Th.G.  (SovUhem  Baptist  Theological  sm.) 

Koreshan  Unity  «.,  Chicago 

Wabash  c. 

Plainfidd,  N.  J.,  hs, ;  PriTate  study 

Bctptist  Missionary  Training  s, 

Bnlgarian  Ouver  Gymnasium 

Northwestern  a. 
Princeton  Normal  s. 
Tabor,  la..  Missionary  inst, 

Dickinson  County  hs. 
Northwestern  Preparatory  s, 
u.  of  Colorado,  (preparatory) 
Nevada  State  u, 
Butler  c. 

Kentucky  State  c. 

Boise  hs.,  Washington  Agricultural  c. 
u.  of  Minnesota 
Pillsbury  a. 
Hillsdale  c 

Orad.  (MediccU  «.,  Tokyo,  Japan);   {Theological  De- 
partment Japanese  c.) 

Lowe  InsL,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England 
Somthem  Baptist  TheologicfU  sm. 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Waterford,  Ireland 

Deoghur,  India 
Bracebridge.  Ont. 

Poona,  India 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Estero,  Fla. 
Wolcott.  Ind. 
Chicago 
Selma,  Cal. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Abilene,  Kan. 
Abilene,  Kan. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Highland  Park 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Boise,  Idaho 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
Monti>elier,  O. 

Mikka-ichi,  Etchin,  Japan 
Spring  Valley 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Latta,  John  TildeD,  s 
Lof  tin»  leaac  Newton,  aw  sp 
Martin,  Anne  Harold,  w  $p 
Mayhew,  Charles  Dutton,  s 
MuBselman,  Hugh  Thomas,  %  aw 
Myer,  Arthur  Eli,  aw9p 

MacPhereon,  Walter  Henry,  a  w 
Pendergrass,  Allie  Lee,  aw  9p 

Pier,  Qarrett  Chatfield,  $  a 
Ray,  Buf  us  Rutledge,  • 

Rhodes,  Helen,  a 
Risinger,  Will  Elwood,  a  sp 
Robinson,  William  Reid,  aw  np 
Shimadzu,  Misaki,  aw  9p 
Tandy,  Alpheus  Welby,  «p 
Tipton,  Arthur  Isaac,  •  sp] 
Wheeler,  Otis  Valentine,  w  sp 
Wright,  Charles  Gilbert,  sp 

Mbn— 29 


SCHOOL 


Deniaonu, 


Bryn  Mawr  Preparatory  «. 
BtAoitc. 
sp  Richmond,  Fa.,  c. 

S.B.  {VaXparaiao  c.)  *(£;   Southcm  Baptitt  Theologi- 
cal »m. 

BtHflewood  hB, 

D.D.S.  (BaUimore  e,  of  DeiUal  Surgerp)  *9e ;   Chicago 
Pott  Oraduate  c. 

CoHmmbiau. 

{Southern  BapHH  Theological  wm.)  "99;  Moody  Bible 
intL 

Teacher*'  c,  Oolwnbia  «.,  N,  F. 
(kkalooeac. 
Dalhoueieu. 

Togo-Biwa  Oakko  Anglo-Japaneee  c,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Det  Maine*  c. 
Franklin  c. 
HUUdalec. 
Monroe  CoUegiaie  inet,,  N.  F. 

WOMRN  — 16 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Woodsfleld,  O. 
Henderson,  N.  C. 
Chicago 
Hudson 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Pontiac 

Chicago 

Helena,  Ark. 
Chicago 

Orange,  N.  C. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rochelle 
Oibaon,  N.  B. 
Uzen,  Japan 
Albany,  Mo. 
Frazee,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Tampioo 

Total— 45 


THE   ENGLISH   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 

(SUMMEB  students) 


NAMB' 


Adams,  Wayne  Wamack,  • 
Alexander,  Alice  Buckley,  • 
Bryce,  William  Kirk,  s 
Bums,  Connor  Black,  s 
Claxon,  Frances  Evalyn,  $ 
Fisher,  James  Oren,  s 
Fleming,  Melvin  Jefferson,  $ 
Fogdall,  Soren  Jacob  Marius  Peter- 
son, s 

Fowls,  Caroline  Engberg,  s 
Oodbey,  Emma  Elizabeth,  s 
Ooldner,  Harriet  Marks,  s 
Hart,  William  Wallace,  • 
Holcomb,  Walter,  • 
Jensen,  Jens  Peter,  s 
Karnell,  Esther,  s 
Kelly,  Effie  Blanch,  s 
Mixon,  Thomas  Edgar,  s 
Naumann,  Charles  Adolf,  s 


SCHOOL 

Southern  Baptiet  Theological  en^ 

Ottawa  u, 

Pastore*  c,  Londony  EngUmd 

Private  etudy 

St,  Louie  School* 

Marengo  h»..  Armour  a. 

Franklin  c. 

Iowa  State  Normal  *. ;  Grad.  (Danith-Norwegian 
Theologiectl  im»,  u.  of  Chicago)  *06 

DetMotnes  c. 
Olathec, 
Hiram  c. 

Chicago  Theological  em. 
Cumberland  u. 

Mt.  Airy  Theological  «m.,  Philadelphia 
Moody  Bible  inet, 
Columbus  Junction  ha. 

Grad.  (Louieiana  SUUe  Normal «.)  XM;  Licentiate  In- 
structor (Ibid,) 
Lutheran  TheologiecU  em. 


HOME  ADDBB88 

Ritzville,  Wash. 
Norman,  Okla. 
Chicago 
Enoree,  S.  C. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Franklin,  Ind. 

Waukegan 

Ames,  la. 

Chicago 

Cleveland,  O. 

Oak  Park 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Blair,  Neb. 

Detroit 

Columbus  Junction,  la. 

Wheeling,  La. 
Chicago 
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NAMB 

Reed,  Henry  Thomas,  • 
ShoeD  burger,  Diana  Olive,  « 
Stein,  Samuel  August,  • 
Tharp,  James  Hardy,  • 
VanKirk,  Augusta  Smalstig,  s 

Mnr  —  U 


THE  KNOLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SSMINAST 

80H00L  HOMB  ADDRB88 

VanderbiU  u.  Greenville,  Ky. 

Orad.  (Chieago  Missionarp  Trainino  «.)  "02.  Chicago 

Svanoelieal  Lutheran  Theoiogical  $m.  Blue  Island 

Ban,  Marea$  Tex€U  Normal «.  Lakeland,  Pla. 

aprinafMd,  Mo.,  hM,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

WoMBN— 9  Total  — 23 


THE   DANO-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


NAMB 

SCHOOL 

HOMB  AODBB8S 

Belltoft,  ChrisB,  aw9p 

Public  M. 

Merrills  Qrove,  la. 

Bergethon,  Maximilian,  awap 

Public  M, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dahl,  Johannes,  awtp 

Wetteraalen,  hB. 

Hadsel,  Norway 

Elving,  Carl  Emil,  awtp 

OiMirup  Af.,  Denmark 

Vejle,  Denmark 

Erickson,  Aron,  aw  ap 

Public  t. 

Chicago 

Fogdall,  Soren  Jacob  Marius  Peter- 

son, awsp 

Waukegan 

Fons,  Louis,  aw  ap 

Public*, 

Waukegan 

Heiberg,  Nils  Hansen,  awap 

Public  9. 

Chicago 

Holmen,  Magnus  Berntsen,  aw  ap 

u,of 

CKicaifo)'W 

Christiania,  Norway 

Jacobeen,  Albert  William,  awap 

Public: 

Selma,  Cal. 

Jensen,  Carl  Leander,  aw  ap 

PilUburyct, 

Walworth,  Minn. 

Johnson,  Jonas  Christian,  awap 

PubUoM. 

Sparta,  Minn. 

JOrgensen, Peter,  awap 

Qistrupht, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Kallestad,  Jonas  Ounelius,  aw  ap 

Publico. 

Skien,  Norway. 

Moe,  Qerhard  Ovesen,  aw  ap 

Pumst. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Moe,  John  August,  aw  ap 

Chicago)  "W 

u.cf 

Bradford,  Minn. 

MOnnes,  Erling,  awap 

PubUcM, 

Westbrook,  Minn. 

Myren, Sivert, aw  ap 

Public  t. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Nelson,  James,  aw  ap 

Public; 

Dell  Rapids,  S.  D, 

Nielsen,  Anders  Peter,  aw  ap 

Public  B, 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Nilsen,  Ingvald,  aw  ap 

Public; 

Onalaska,  Wis. 

Nilsen,  Nioolay  Amandus,  aw  ap 

Public; 

Trondhjem,  Norway 

Ohm,  Gjert  Conrad,  aw  ap 

Public  M. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Olsen,  Bertinus,  aw  ap 

Public  M, 

Hillsboro.  N.  D. 

Stensland,  Adolph,  awap 

Public  ; 

Christiania,  Norway 

Thompson,  Lawrence,  awap 

Grad.  (^ani^Norwegian  Theological  $m. 

fU.Of 

Tyler,  Minn. 

u,of 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Vinding,  Jacob  Ditlev,  awap 

Public  $, 

Cuppy  Qrove,  la. 

Woldhagen,  Nils  Hansen,  awap 

Bu9inei$  c.  Trondhjem,  Norway 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Mbn— 29 

WOMBN— 0 

Total— 29 
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THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


NAMB 

ADderaen,  Carl  Victor,  aw  sp 
Andersen,  Theodore,  awBp 
Colvin,  Alex,  auf  sp 
Erickflon,  John  Paul,  awap 
Erikson,  Erik  Oskar,  aw  sp 
Forsell,  Albert  Caleb,  a  w 
Glad,  Eirick,  aw  tp 
QustafBon,  David  Jonathan,  a 
Qustaffson,  Emil,  awtp 
Hall,  ESrnest,  aw  sp 
Ham  mar  Strom,  Samuel,  aw  8p 
Holm,  John  Letari,  w 
Johnson,  Andrew,  awap 
Johnson,  Charles  Ivar,  aw$p 
Johnson,  John  Carl,  w  8p 
Kallman,  Johan  Alfred,  w  <p 
Kardell,  Erik,  aw  8p 
Lager,  Carl  Herman,  aw  ap 
Larson,  Andrew,  aw  ap 
Linder,  John,  w 
Lund,  Reynold,  a  w 
Lundgren,  Johan  Samuel,  aw  ap 
Lysell,  Algot  Emanuel,  aw  ap 
Ostlund,  John  Qottf  rid  Herman,  w 
Ostrom, Hjalmar, aw  ap 
Peterson,  Charles  Ivar,  aw  ap 
Peterson,  Jacob,  aw  ap 
Peterson,  Victor  £mil,  aw  ap 
Segerstrom,  Carl  August,  awap 

Sjolin,  Oscar,  aw  ap 
Stormans,  Andrew,  awap 
Sundstrom,  Louis,  awap 
SwansoD,  John  August,  aw  ap 
Swanson,  Joseph  Wilhelm,  aw  ap 
Tandquist,  Joseph  Eric,  aw  ap 
Thelin,  Carl  Ferdinand,  aw  ap 
Tolleen,  Frank,  awap 
Vingren,  Qunnar,  aw  ap 
Westerdahl,  Carl,  awap 
Worgran,  Carl  Johan,  aw  ap 

Zettervall,  Jonas  Peter,  aw  ap 

Men— 41 


SCHOOL 

Public  9, 

PubUc9, 

Sioux  FcUU  c. 

Public  9. 

Public  9, 

Public  9, 

Public  9, 

Public  9, 

OngmafC9  Mi99ion  «.,  Sweden 

Bu9ine99  c.  Sioux  City^  la. 

South  Omaha^  Neb.,  h9, 

Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  a. 

Union  c,  Neb^ 

Public  9. 

Public  9, 

09terman^9  Mietionary  «. 

PubUc9, 

Bethel  9tn,,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

PubUc9, 

liorgan  Park  Scandinavian  a. 

Public  9. 

Public  9, 

ScUvation  Army  Trainino  t. 

sp8u>ndwaU'9  Mieeionary  «. 

Public  9, 

Worthinaton  Public  «.,  Minn, 

Public  9, 

WiUiam  Mcideen  Hygienic  Inet.,  Chicago 

Fremont  Normal «. {Orad.  iSwedieh  Theological  «m., 
u.  of  Chicago)  *m 

Public  9, 

Public  9, 

Bueinem  c,  San  Franeieco,  Cat, 

Orad.  iSwedieh  Theological  tM., «.  of  Chicago)  *06 

Public  9, 

MatikcUo  Commercial  c. 

Public  9, 

Ongman*9  Mi99ion  «.,  Sweden 

Public  9, 

Public  9. 

Wa9a  Indu9trial «. ;  Orad.  {SwediMh  Theotogieal  em,, 
u,  of  Chicago)  v8 


Bethel  em,,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
WomtN— 0 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Leonardville,  Kan. 
Verona,  Mo. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Sister  Bay,  Mich. 
Republic,  Mich. 
Burlington,  la. 
Kenmare,  N.  D. 
Chicago 

Muskegon,  Mich. 
Sioux  City.  la. 
So.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Leonardville,  Kan. 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 
McEeesport,  Pa. 
Lake  Sara,  Minn. 
Chicago 

Bloomingdale,  S.  D. 
Stockholm,  Sweden 
Webster,  Wis. 
Morris 

Manistique,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago 
Norwood,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago 

So.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Taooma,  Wash. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago 
Salem,  S.  D. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Ma 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Chicago 
Stockholm,  Sweden 

Total— 41 
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HAMB 

Abbott,  Arthur  Griffin,  aw  sp 
Alexander,  Edward  Isaac,  Jr.,  aw  Bp 
Ayer,  Leslie  James,  $  aw  sp 
Baker,  Walter  Qraves,  aw  sp 
Barbour,  Herbert  Valodin, « 
Brackney,  Herbert  Winfield,  aw  tp 
Cadwell,  Charles  Nickerson,  awsp 

Chandler,  Henry  Porter,  s  aw  »p 
Cocke,  Arthur  Alvin, « 

Colwell,  Clyde  Coniah,  9  a 
Fellheimer,  Joseph  Wallace,  aw  9p 
Gallup,  Charles  Edward,  saw  tp 
Meckel,  Fred  Ernest,  b 

Henicksman,  Frank  William,  awtp 
Hirschl,  Samuel  Dillon,  aw  tp 
Hurlburt,  David  Guy,  «  a 
Jennison,  Clark  Saze,  saw  9p 
Keller,  William  Frederick,  a  a 
Kent,  Alfred  Richard  Grigg,  aw  9p 

Keyes,  Victor  Ernest,  saw  9p 

Krippendorf ,  Otto,  s 

Kutchin,  Victor  Sherwood,  aw  sp 

Lackey,  Henry  W.,  8  a 

Lampl,  Henry,  awsp 

Leemon,  Harry  Clayton,  saw 

Lippinoott,  Eugene  Tullius,  saw  sp 
Lybrand,  Walter  Archibald,  s  a 

Madden,  David  Durward,  saw  sp 
Malloy,  Dennis  Michael,  saw  sp 
Meier,  Delbert  William,  s  a 

Moore,  John  Carlyle,  s  sp 
Morgan,  Porter  Heath,  aw  sp 
Murphy,  William  Andrew,  aw  sp 

McCaskill,  Oliver  LeBoy,  s 
McHenry,  George,  awsp 
Nebeker,  Horace  Greeley,  awsp 
Outhouse,  Fred  Myrine,  aw  9p 
Radford,  John  Jeffrey,  sawsp 
Rosenthal,  David  Falk,  awsp 
Ross,  Samuel  Crawford,  s 

Schreiber,  Rudolph  Ernst,  aw  sp 


THIRD-YEAR  STUDENTS 

deqreb;  oollbge  attended 
A.6.  (Grand  Island  c.)  "01 

B.8.  ( Upper  Iowa  u.)  '99 

Lombard  clWi-S 

A.6.  (Indiana  «.)  *99;  LL.B.  (Ibid,)  '01 

Vh.B.  (u.  cf  Iowa)  *0i 

A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '02;  VhJB,iu,<tfChieaoo) 

A.B.  {Harvard  u.)  '01 

B.S.  iSouthwettemu,)  '97;  A.M.  (u.  qf  CtU- 
cago)  '04 

lUinois  Wesley  an  «.,  1894r6 
Ph.B.  (u.  qf  Chicago)  '04 
«.  of  Michigan^  1901-8 

Ph.B.  {Upper  Iowa  u.)  '02;  Ph.B.  («c.  of  Chi- 
eago)\^ 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  '01;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '01 
8.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '04 
Vh,B.{u.<tf  Chicago)  m 
u,  cf  Chicago^  1901-8 

8.B.  {Carthage  c.)  '99;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
♦05 

Ph.B.  {Colorado  c.)  XKJ 

A.B.  {Riponc)  'OS;  Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '04 
tt.o/Iia'nois,  1890-1 

A.B.  {Friends  u.)  '02;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '04 
A.B.Jz)e«  Moines  c.)  '01 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  «.)  '04 
Butler  College,  1898-1901;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chi- 
cago) "02 

QnduAte  {DeKaib  Normal  c.)'0^ 

Upper  Iowa  m.,  1899-1908;  Ph.B.  («.  of  Chi- 
cago) '06 


A,B.{U' of  Toronto) 'Oi 
Ph.B.  {Drake  u.)  '03 
A.B.  {Cornell  u.)  '04;  Ph.B. 
'06 


(tc.  of  Chicago) 


Ph.B.  (u.  cf  Chicago)  '01 

A.  B.  (tt.  of  Chicago)  "04 

Brigham  Young  e.,  1802-5 

A.B.  (u.o/JWtna<#)'04 

Ph.B.  (t».  of  Chicago)  '06 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '04 

B.L.  (tt.  of  WMCcmain)  '08;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chi- 
cago) '04 

A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '04 ;  Ph.B.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 
•04 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Chicago 
Morrison 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Washta,  la. 

Cadwell 
Chicago 

Georgetown,  Tex. 
Chicai^o 
Macomb 
Chicago 

MUlville,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

La  Grange 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

Peabody,  Kan. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Dartf ord,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Lima,  O. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Freeport 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Deer  Park,  Ont,  Can. 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

Joliet 
Chicago 
Denison,  la. 
Logan,  Utah 
Lily  Lakes 
Morton  Park 
Crookston,  Minn. 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Chicago 
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Sweet,  Milliman  White,  s  aw  gp 
Syminee,  William  Henry,  aw  sp 
Tobin,  John  Frederick,  s  w  9p 
Walker,  Earl  Jay,  s 
Walter,  George  Earl,  8 

Wyman,  Oliver  Brown,  a 
Wynekoop,  Willard  Walter,  aw  ap 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

dboreb;  college  attended 
A.B.  (O6«rlfnc.)'00 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  *0i 
A.B.  («.  o/NebroBka)  '08 
A.B.  {Indiana  «.)  *02 
A.B.  (Carthoffe  c.)  X»;  A.B.  («.  <tf  Chicago) 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  *04 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  *04 


HOME  ADDBBB8 

Phoenix,  N.  Y. 
Aylmer,  Quebec,  Can. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Markle,  Ind. 

Canton 

Des  Moinee,  la. 

Chicago 


NAME 

Aahton,  Elias  Conway,  aw  tp 
Bates,  Jeanette,  a 
Bell,  William  Harris  Laird,  aw  9p 
Bennett,  Claude  Albert,  aw  ap 
Blake,  James  Bronson,  saw  sp 
Bocobo,  George  Cleof  as,  9 
Brown,  Louis  Paul,  «p 
Brown,  Max,  saw  sp 
Bynum,  Curtis  Ashley,  b  aw  9p 
Canright,  Garfield  ^.,aw9p 
Clancy,  John  Daniel,  aw  sp 
Coleberd,  John  Walter,  8 
Collins,  William  Benjamin, « 
Cryor,  Sydney  Arthur,  sawtp 
Delgado,  Francisco  Afan,  t 
Dempsey,  Edward  Joseph,  t 
Dickerson,  James  Dwight,  8  aw  9p 
Eiicher,  Edward  Clayton,  8 
Ferenbaugh,  Burchard  Blaine,  aw  sp 
Frankham,  Charles  R.,  8 
Gibboney,  Robert  More,  saw 
Hall,  Arnold  Bennett,  aw  sp 
Hunter,  Roy  K.^awsp 
Huston,  Charles  Andrews,  s  aw  sp 
Ickes,  Harold  LeClair,  saw  sp 
Jackson,  William  Hayden,  s  aw  sp 
de  Joya,  Mariano  Honrade,  s 
Kirki)atrick,  William  Wesley,  s  aw  sp 
Lamar,  Clyde  Park,  s  sp 
Lewinsohn,  Joseph  Louis,  aw  sp 
Lyon,  Sidney,  w  sp 
Maddox,  Roy  Oswald,  s  aw  sp 
Maple,  Edgar  Donald,  aw  sp 
Miller,  Owen  Orville,  w  sp 
Moffat,  David  William,  s 
McKeag,  James,  saw  sp 


SECOND-YEAR  STUDENTS 

degree:  college  attended 

Latter  Day  8aint9  c^  1897-9;  «.  of  Chicago, 
1908-4 

Ph.a  (u.  of  Chicago)  *04 

A3.  (Harvard  u.)  '04 

B,S,  (Yankton c.)*Oi 

A.B.  («.  of  Wi9contin)  '04 


A.B.(raleii.)Xll 

«.  <tf  Michigan,  1902-4 

a:b.  («.  of  NoHh  Carolina)  'OS 

Betoitc,  1901-2 
Ph.B.  (u.  <tf  WootAer)  "gS 
6.L.  (n.  qf  WiKonain)  Hn 
A.B.  (Ooe  o.)  '01 
P.M.  (Ateneo  dc  Manila)  'OS 
Graduate  ( Whitewater  Normal  c.)  '01 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '04 
Ohio  State  «.,  1899-1900 ;  u.  of  Chicago,  1902 

A3.  (Otterbein  u.)  '96:  A.M.  (Ohio  State  «.) 

'08;  LL.B.  (IHd.)  XM 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.(FranX;Unc.)'04 
A.B.  (Kenyon  c.)  '08 
A.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '02 
A.B.  (tt.  <tf  Chicago)  '97 
A.B.  (u.o/CfcicofiF0)'99 

B.S.  (Purdue  tt.)  '01 

B.8.  (Valparaiso  c.)  '96;  A.B.  (Ihid.)  '97; 
LL.B.  (Northtoettem  u.)  '08 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '02 

u.  of  Mi990uri,  1900-2 

A.B.  (Union  ChrUtianc)  '01 

A.B.  (Indiana  u,)  '(lO;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '02 

Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '02 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Chicago 
WiDODa,  Minn. 
Canton,  S.  Dak. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Pura,  P.  I. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Chicago 
Effingham,  Kan. 
Hebron 

South  Whitley,  Ind. 
Plymouth,  Wis. 
Dixon 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Evanston 
Wayland,  la. 
Buckeye  City,  0. 
Columbus,  O. 
Rockford 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Danville,  O. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Batangas,  P.  I. 
LaFayette,-  Ind. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Brookfield,  Mo. 
Sullivan,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Murray,  Utah 
Grinnell,  la. 
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NAME 

McMahon,  Stephen  John,  b 
Nakamura,  Yoehitaro, aw 9p 

Peabody,  William  Henry,  a  w 
Perrin,  Qeorge  Qulliver,  aw  sp 
Booney,  Walter  AUawiahee,  aw9p 
Roeeen,  Edward  Daniel,  $ 
Sass,  George,  aw  9p 
Seroomb,  Royal  Charlee,  aw  sp 
Slauson,  D.  R.,  a  to  sp 
Stephens,  Thomas  Calvin,  8 

Taylor,  Qeorge  William, » 
Uhl,  Alfred  Woodbridge,  8 
Vald^Diaz,  Jos^  Edwardo,  8 
Vernier,  Chester  Qarfield,  aw  8p 
Webb,  Charles  Julian,  8aw  tp 
Webb,  Daniel  Clary,  aw  sp 
Wilber,  Charles  Henry,  aw  8p 
Wilson,  Lyman  Perl,  awtp 
Woodward,  Dudley  Kezer,  saw  9p 
Wright,  John  Stephen,  aw  8p 
Yoran,  Clarence  QarAeld,  aw  tp 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

dbgrbb;  oollbgb  attended 
Pb.B.  (u.  of  WUc<m$in)  '03 
A.6.  (u.  of  WcutUngUm)  '04 

A3.  (WtmanucO'Oi 

u.  cfllUnoiB,  1901-3;  Pb.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  *W 
u»  cf  ChicagOt  1901-4 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06 
Fh.BAu.cf  Chicago)  "W 
A.B.  (BeloU  c.)  '98 
Th,B.  (Colorado  e,)H» 
A.B.  (Ofiio  Northern  tc.)  *99 ;  u.  of  Chicago^ 
1900,1902 

Graduate  ( Whitewater  Normal  o.)  '00 

B.S.  (u.  of  Minneaota)  '96 

P.M.  (Ateneo  deManOa)  '96 

A.a  (Bntler  e.)  '08;  Ph.B.  («.  cf  Chicago)  '04 

Senior  (n.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  («.  qf  Chicago) 

Ph.a  (u.  €f  Chicago)  'OS 

B^.  (Knox  e.)  '04 

B.S.(«.o/Te«a«)'01 

Ph.B.  (tc.  of  Chicago)  '06 

Ph.B.  (Compile.) '06 


HOICB  ADDBS8S 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Kanagawa     Prefecture 

Japan 
Chicago 
LaHarpe 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Weston,  Qa. 
Kenosha,  Wis. 
Faribault,  Minn. 
Manila,  P.  I. 
Liberty,  Ind. 
Arcadia,  Wis. 
Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Galesburg 
Taylor,  Tex. 
Canton 
Manchester,  la. 


NAMB 

Abbott,  Edith,  n 

Adams,  Henry  Llewellyn,  aw  sp 
Altmaier,  Carl  Lewis,  8 
Armstrong,  Wynn,  t 
Baird,  fVederick  Rogers,  aw  sp 
Barnes,  Claude  Teancum,  awsp 
Barnes,  Jasper  Conyerse,  8 

Black,  George  W.,  aw  8p 
Bowman,  John  Fife,  w  sp 
Boyer,  Albert  Lynn,  t 
Bruce,  Charles  Arthur,  aw  sp 
Caldwell,  Clarence  Carey  ,  8 
Callahan,  Dennis  Edward,  s 
Carlisle,  Kitto  Stanley,  aw  sp 
Carlson,  Oscar  William,  aw  sp 

Carter,  Allan,  aw  sp 
Cirkel,  August,  w 
Clark,  Ernest  Willum,  a  w  sp 
Crum,  Virgil,  aw  sp 
Diehl,  Harry  Louis,  a 
Dixon,  Qeorge  Conard,  awsp 


FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 

dxobbk;  oollboe  attended 

A.B.  («.  <tf  NOfraska)  '01;  Ph.D.  (u.  cf  Chi- 
cago) '06 

B.8.  (Upper  Iowa  u.)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '06 

Senior  (PHneeUm  «.)  1902-5 
Senior  («.  cf  Chicago) 
u,  cf  Utah.  1902-6 

A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '90:  A.M.  (Ibid)  '98  Ph.D. 
(u,  cf  WooBter)  x6 

A.B,  (u»  of  nUnoi9)  '08 

A.B.  (Hanover  c)  H» 

Senior  (u.  of  Chiccigo) 

A.B.  (u.  of  South  Dakota)  '02 

A.a(Boitonc.)'Ql 

A.B.  (Kenyan  c.)  '08 

A.B.  (u.  of  Utah)  '05 

«.  qf  Chicago^  1908-5 
A.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '86 
DeeMoinciclWi-Z 
B.S.  UdWane.)'06 


HOME  ADDBBB8 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 
West  Union,  la. 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Chicago 
Kaysville,  Utah 

Maryyille,  Tenn. 
Oakland 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Otto,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hartford,  S.  Dak. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Fostoria,  O. 
Calderpark   Station, 

Utah 
DeKalb 
Chicago 
Osage,  la. 
LaHarpe 
Chicago 
Dixon 
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HAMB 

Dodge,  Paul  Hunter,  awnp 

Elston,  Fred  Carrol,  awsp 

Eiuoch,  Albert  Blaise,  aw  sp 

Feuling,  Eugene  Julius,  b 

Fletcher,  John  Storrs, « 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  s 

Foster,  John  Edwin,  aw  Bp 

Friend,  Hugo  Morrie,  Baw 

Garrard,  Thompson  Theodore,  Jr.,  awtp 

Gorrell,  George  Washington,  b 

Grimm,  Otto  Frederick,  aw  ap 

Grimson,  Gudmundur  gaw 

Hatfield,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  aw  tp 

Hayes,  John,  Jr.,  aw  Bp 

Herskowitz,  Albert,  a  w 

Hook,  Inghram  Dickson,  b 

Hockett,  Howard  L.,  a 

Hooper,  Arthur  Lorraine,  aw  Bp 

Hopkins,  Albert  Lafayette,  Bp 

Hopkins,  John  Lamar,  b  aw  Bp 

Hoxie,  Herbert  Franklin,  t 

Hulser,  Edward  Hawkins,  Baw  Bp 

Hultman,  Frank  Magnus,  awBp 

Johnson,  Walter  Murray,  b 

Lavadia,  Catalino,  b 

Lawyer,  Harmon  Lee,  t 

Leary,  William  Henry,  aw  Bp 

Leffler,  Shepherd,  a  w 

Lenehan,  Paul,  awBp 

Lewis,  Edwin  Colby,  b 

Liver,  John  Irving,  aw  Bp 

Lobb,  Albert  James,  b 

Long,  Perry,  J.,aw  Bp 

Luman,  Taylor  Amos,  b 

Lopez,  Ramon  Villanueva,  a 

Lyon,  Sanford  Avery,  Bp 
Magee,  Wayland  Wells,  aw  Bp 
Martin,  Isaac  Crouse,  b 
Matthews,  William  John,  aw  Bp 
Mendel,  Herman,  Jr.,  awsp 
Miller,  Ralph  Banton,  aw  Bp 
Mitchell,  Wayne  DeFrees,  aw  Bp 
Montgomery,  Orville  Cooley,  b 
McDaniels,  George  Nelson,  b 
MacDonald,  Torrance  Hugh,  a 
McElroy,  Charles  Foster,  aw  Bp 
McMahon,  George  Bp 
Nelson,  David  Ation,  b 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

DBGBSS;  OOLLEOE  ATTBIf  DBD 
Senior  (u.  of  Chicciifo) 
Senior  (u.  of  Minnaota)  1902-5 
Senior  (tc.  of  Chicago) 
M.IH.  (Iowa  State  Nonnal  c.)  '04 
B.S.  (DaHmouth  c.)  *04;  LL.B.  (Grant  u,)  "05 
B,S,  (u,  of  Ttxas) 'Oi 
A.B.  («.  cf  Chteaoo)  XM 
Pli.B.  (u.  of  Oucoifo)  "06 
Forth  Worth  u..  1902-5 
A.B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  «.)  \» 
Senior  («.  of  Michigan)  1901-5 
A3.  (II.  cf  North  Dakota)  'Oi 
ILB,  {u,  of  Chicago)  "Oi 
u,  cf  Chicago^  1904-^ 
«.  cf  Chicago,  1904-5 
Ph.B.  (tt.  cf  Chicago)  H)6 
B.S.(Pa»nc.)X)6 
A.B.  (Wa$hingtan State  c.)  H)8 
A.B,iu.  of  Chicago) 'OS 
A.B.  («.  of  Mi99imippi)  "96 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '93;  Ph.D.  (IWd.)  '06 
Ph.B.  {Momingtide  c.)  XX) 
Senior  («.  of  Chicago) 
Senior  («.  of  Chicago) 
A.B.  Uteneo  de  Manila)  '97 
A.B.  (Olivet  c)  '95;  A.B.  (u.  <tf  Michigan)  '01 
X,B.iAinher$tc.)Ka 
A.B.  (n.  cfMutouH)  '04 
u,  of  Chicago,  1904-5 
A.B.  (yoiett.)'01 
Senior  («.  of  Wi$conMtn)  1901-5 
A.B.  (22iponc.)'06 

A.B.  (Ohio  Northern  it.)  '08;  Senior  («.  of 

Chicago) 
A.B.     (Kentuckp    Wegleyan    c.)  '91:  A.M. 

(f6td.)'94 
A.B.  {Letran  c.)  '96;  Graduate  (Liceo  Law 

School) '00 

Senior  (u.  tf  Chicago) 
S.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '06 

A.B.  {Monmouth  c.)  '03 

Senior  («.  of  Chicago) 

Ph.B.  (l>e»uM>n«.)'06 

u.  of  Chicago,  1902-4 

B.S.  {Denison  «.)  '04 

A.B.  {Harvard  «.)  f»9;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '00 

B.S.  {KcOamazoo  c.)  '04 

A.B.  {Bvtler  c.)  '04;  A.M.  {u.  cf  Chicago)  '05 

LL.B.  {CJUcago-Kent  c.  of  Law)  '02 

u.  qf  Chicago,  1899 


HOME  ADDBS88 

Goshen,  Ind. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Ottumwa,  la. 
Ionia,  la. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Houston,  Tex. 
LaMoiUe 
Chicago 
Cooper,  Tex. 
Culver,  Ind. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
Milton,  N.  Dak. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bochelle 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Linden,  la. 
Johnson,  Wash. 
Hickory,  Miss. 
Hickory,  Miss. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Laguna,  P.  I. 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Maryville,  Mo. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Wis. 
Bipon,  Wis. 

New  Harrisburg,  0. 

Flemingsburg,  Ky. 

Panay,  Iloilo,  P.  I. 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Monmouth 

Chicago 

Newark,  O. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Pataskala,  O. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Springfield 

Chicago 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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NAME 

Nelson,  Frank  Daniel,  b 
Paltzer,  Charles  Walter,  aw9p 
Paulson,  Henry  Olaus,  w  ap 
Ponce,  Alfonso  Enrile,  a  w 
Pope,  James  Pinckney,  w  $p 
Porter,  Nathan  Tanner,  $ 

Pritchard,  Norman  Hathaway,  aw  ap 
Pordy,  Vail  Eugene,  aw  8p 
Quirino,  Bmesto  Rivera,  saw  tp 
Heed,  Horace  Qamer,  aw  sp 
Bice,  Corinne  Lelia,  sp 

Riohter,  Arthur  William,  saw  $p 
Schenk,  Frederick  William,  aw  sp 
Scott,  Robert  firuce,  aw  sp 

Soott,  Walter,  aw  sp 

Sents,  Channing  Lovell,  w  sp 

Sfaeneman,  Roy,  s 

SimontoD,  James  Wiggins,  aw  sp 

Smith,  James  Kelly,  s 

Sniffen,  Joseph  Madison,  aw  sp 

Stearns,  Tilden  Hendricks,  s  asp 

Steven,  Hiram  Allen,  aw  sp 

Swigert,  Robert  Quy,  w  sp 

Wenrich,  Calvin  Naf tiinger  s 

Wiggins,  Robert  Lemuel,  Jr.,  s 
Woolf ,  Walter  Eklward,  aw  sp 
Wright,  Isaac  Clark,  swsp 

Zimmerman,  Homer  George,  a 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

dborbe;  oollegb  attended 
Ph.B.  (Def  Moines  c.)  *0l 
Pb.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  '05 
A.B.  («.  <3f  Wiac4mtin)  "06 
A.B.(ii.o/iranaa)'(n 

A.B.  (u.  qf  Utah)  X»;  Ph.li.  (u.  of  Chiea4fo) 
H)5 

A.B,  {FrafMinc,)*iH 
Senior  (u.  of  Chicago) 
Oberlinc.,1901^ 
Senior  («.  ofMinnetota)  1V&^ 
lit,  HolyoJee  c,  1887-91 ;  Ph.B.  (u.  cf  Chicago) 
'99 

A.B.  (n.  of  Chicago)  '06 
Harvard  «.,  1900-2 

u,  cf  WiMconMin,  1891-8;  PI1.B.  (u,  cf  Penn- 
tiflvatUa)  '96 

A.B.  {Ohio  WeOeyanu.)  '05 
A.B.  (O6erUne.)*06 

A.B.  (Indiana  ii.)*06 

A.B.  (CUn«onc.)'96 

A.a  (ComeUc)  '96;  A.a  (Harvard  u.)  '02 

A.B.  (Brotimtc.)  *03 

B.  S.  {WheaUm c,)'Oi 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Mar$hall  c.)*02;   A.M. 
(Jftid.) '06 

A.B.  (Bmarw  c.)  '08 

Heidelberg  u.,  1896-1906 

A.B.  (tt.  cf  North  CaroUna)  '05;  A.M.  (Ilrid.) 

u,  cf  nUnois,  190SAiu,<tf  Chicago,  1904-5 


HOIOE  ADDRESS 

Harlan,  la. 

Chicago 

Mt  Horeb,  Wis. 

Bali  wag,  Bulakan,  P.  I. 

Ruston,  La. 

Centerville,  Utah. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Cavayan,  P.  I. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sullivan,  O. 
Blue  Island 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Cleveland,  O. 
Walkerton,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Clinton,  Ky. 
Morgan  Park 
Wilmot.  N.  H. 
Wheaton 
Burlington,  la. 

North  Heidelberg,  Pa. 
Lumpkin,  Qa. 
Tiffin,  O. 

Coharie,  N.  C. 
Canton,  O. 


HAMS 

Bums,  William  Cullen,  s 
Edwards,  Qasper,  aw  sp 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 


HOME  ADDBBB8 

Oswego,  Kan. 
Sylvia,  Kan. 


STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  TAKING  LAW  COURSES 


HAMB 

Brets,  Julian  Pleasant,  w 
Bridgeman,  Donald  Elliot,  a  w 
Briggs,  Larry,  sp 
Dodd,  Walter  Fairleigh,  s 

Driggs,  Howard  Roscoe,  sp 
Dubach,  Otto  Frederick,  s 

Faust,  George  Reinhard,  w 
Freeman,  Harry  Struble,  sp 
Gamett,  Cyrus  Logan,  w  sp 
Hopkins,  Alfred  Lafayette,  a  w 


degree;  college  attbmdbd 
A.B.  {WiUiam  JewU e.)  '99 
A,B.(HamUneu,)*(» 
A.B.  (u,  cf  Michigan)  '05 
A.B.  (Florida  State  c.)  '98;  B.S.  (John  B, 
Steteonu.)  '01;  Ph.D.  (u,cf  Chicago)  '05 

u,  cf  Utah,  1895-7 ;«.  ctTC^tco^,  1902-4, 19064) 
Ph.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  ^98;  Ph.M.  («.  qf  Chicago) 
H)5 

Senior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

nUnoiec,  1902-5;  Senior  0.  («.  of  Chiectgo) 

Senior  c.  («.  of  Chiccigo) 

A.B.  (u,  qf  Chicago)  *{K 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Manton,  Mich. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Pleasant  Qroye,Utah 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Jacksonville 

Chicago 

Hickory,  Miss. 
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NAMB 

HoBtetter,  Earl  DeWitt,  a 
Hulbert,  James  Root,  w  9p 
Lyon,  Sanford  Avery,  w 
Morgan,  Harry  Dale,  «p 

(yDonnell,  Paul  Maurice,  to 
Pfeiffer,  Qeorge  Stacey,  a 
Ragedale,  George  Tilden,  t 
Rice,  Corinne  Leila,  saw 
Stenmo,  Albert,  a  w 

Willett,  Howard  Leyanselleer,  a 

SUMMARY 


THB  LAW  SCHOOL 

dbqbbb;  oollbqe  attended 
Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  o.  (li.  cf  Chuiaifo) 
Senior  c  («.  of  OMcaoo) 
{Bradley  ItutUute)  100^4;  Senior  o.  (u.  of 

Chicago) 

Senior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Ph.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  XB 
Ph.B.  («.  c(f  Chicago)  *90 
A.B.  (u.  or  North  Dakota)  *96;  Senior  c.  (n. 
of  Chicago) 

Senior  o.  (n.  cf  Chicago) 
OP  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL, 


HOICB  ADDBB88 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Peoria 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Trafalgar,  Ind. 
Sullivan,  O. 

Hatton,  N.  Dak. 
Chicago 

1906-6 


Third- Year  Students 

43 

57 

97 

2 

students  in  Law  School 

2(H 

Sfiftnnd- Year  Students. 

Students  in  other  Departments  taking  Law 
Courses 

Total 

liSiwf  Vaoi*  AfiirlATitfl. 

20 

221 

Unclassified  Students 

Repetitions 

3 

Total  in  Law  School. 

ao4 

Gband  Total 

221 

COLLEGES  REPRESENTED  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THB  LAW  SCHOOL,  1905-1906* 

Princeton  UniTertitjr  - 
Pnzdae  UniTersity 
Bipon  Ck>Uege 
UniTersity  of  Sonth  Dakota 
Sonthweetem  Uniyeralty  - 
Uniyernity  of  Texas    - 
Uniyersity  of  Toronto 
Union  Chrictian  College    - 
Upper  Iowa  UniTersity     - 
UniTersity  of  Utah     - 
Valparaiso  College 
UniTersity  of  Washington  - 
Washington  State  College 
Wheaton  College  - 
Williams  College  -      -      . 
UniTersity  of  Wisconsin    - 
UniTersity  of  Wooster 
Yale  UniTersity    - 
Yankton  College  •      .      . 


Adrian  College     • 
Amherst  College  - 
Ateneo  de  Manila 
Beloit  College      -       - 
Boston  College     • 
Brigham  Yonng  College 
Brown  UniTersity 
Butler  College      - 
Carthage  College 
UniTersity  of  Chicago 
Clinton  College    - 
Coe  College   -       -      - 
Colorado  College 
Cornell  College    • 
Cornell  UniTersity 
Dartmouth  College     • 
Denison  UniTersity 
Dee  Moines  College     - 
Drake  UniTersity 
Emory  College     - 
Fort  Worth  UniTersity 
Franklin  College  • 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Friends  UniTersity     - 
Grand  Island  College  • 
HanoTer  College  - 
HarTard  UniTersity    - 
Heidelberg  UniTersity 
UniTersity  of  Illinois  • 
Illinois  Wesleyan  UniTersity 
Indiana  UniTersity      - 


68 


Iowa  College        ... 
UniTersity  of  Iowa     - 
Iowa  State  Normal  College 
Kalamasoo  College     • 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 
Kenyon  College    ... 
Knox  College        ... 
Latter  Day  Sainto  College 
Lawrence  UniTersity  • 
Letran  College     • 
Lombard  College ... 
UniTersity  of  Manila  • 
Marietta  College  - 
UniTersity  of  Michigan 
UniTersity  of  Minnesota    - 
UniTersity  of  Misftissippi  - 
UniTersity  of  Miscfburi 
Monmouth  College 
Momingside  College  - 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
UniTersity  of  Nebraska      - 
UniTersity  of  North  Carolina 
UniTersity  of  North  Dakota 
Oberlin  College    - 
Ohio  Northern  UniTersity 
Ohio  State  UniTersity 
Ohio  Wesleyan  UniTersity 
OliTet  College 
Otterbein  UniTersity  • 
Penn  College        ... 
UniTersity  of  PennsylTania 


Total 

Repetitions  (deduct)    - 

Total  College  Students 
OraduHtee  of  Normal  Schools  of 
Collegiate  Bank 

Non-College  Students  • 
Total  in  Law  School  - 
Number  of  Colleges 


201 

li 

9 
184 

IS 


*  Besides  candidates  for  the  degree  of  J.D.,  the  above  list  includes  21  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  who  haTe  had  two  or 
more  years  of  college  work,  and  7  who  haTO  had  one  year.  Students  from  other  colleges  whose  work  in  the  UniTersity  has  been 
entirely  in  the  Law  School  are  credited  to  their  former  colleges  only,  though  they  may  haTe  obtained  an  aoademio  C 
the  UniTersity. 
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THE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 


HAMB 

Abbott,  Fred  Edgerton,  aw  9p 

Aitken,  Arthur  NobIe»  aw  9p 

Alch,  George  Harris,  w 

Anker,  Ibrisina  Charles,  9  aw  9p 

ArmineD,  Karlo  Vilhelm,  s  «p 

Arrington,  O.  N.,  a 

Auten,  Anna  Rebecca,  « 

Avery,  Frederick  T.,  s 

Baker,  Bdward  Hall,  a  to  tp 

Bamberger,  Arrie,  w  ap 

Barber,  George  Stanley,  aw  sp 

Barber,  Gideon  Lanning,  a  w 

Barnard,  William  Calvert,  a 

Barnes,  Benjamin  Spafford,  aw  9p 

Barton,  Roy  F^aw 

Beall,  Arthur  Galloway,  <  a 

Becht,  Frank  Christian,  aw  8p 

Bell,  Charles  Thomas,  awtp 

Berg,  Sigurd  Anton,  9 

Berlin,  Louis  S.,  a  ir 

Bernard,  Ransom  Drips,  9 

Blakey,  Herbert  Brush,  9 

Blatherwick,  Alex  Arthur,  aw9p 

Blatherwick,  George  Washington,  aw9p 

Bliss,  Guy  Luvergne,  9p 

Bodman,  Edward  Whitney,  t 

B^se,  Yotmdramdhav,  9 

Brkude,  Benjamin,  aw  9p 

Braunwarth,  Jessie,  9 

Brenner,  Roxie,  w  <p 

Breyer,  John  Henry,  aw  9p 

Brown,  Benjamin  Henton,  9 

Brown,  Horatio  Alfred,  w  tp 

Buffum,  Roy  Luman,  aw  9p 

Calhoun,  Frank  Warren, 

Carter,  Ralph  Merle,  aw9p' 

Chapman,  Winthrop  Severance,  w  <p 

Childs,  Ben,  9aw9p 

Christensen,  Edward  P.,  9 

Clark,  Elbert,  a 
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Cornell,  Ejdward  Lyman,  a  w 

Craig,  Alexander,  sp 

Darling,  Walter  Gregory,  aw  9p 
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S.B.  iNorthwe$tem  «.)  *08 
Senior  e.  (u.  <tf  CtUc<igo) 
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Practitioner 

A.M.  (i».  of  HeUnnofan)  W 
UncUMifled  («.  of  Chicoifo) 
A3.  (06erlmo.)'M 
Unolassifled  («.  qf  Chicago) 
A.B.  (Beloao.)»84 
Senior  0.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
A.B.  (11.  of  Wiaeontin)  XXS 
A3.  (C7numo.)'e7 
A.B.  {Texa9  ChrUtian  «.)  *05 
Senior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 
Unolauified  («.  cf  Chicago) 
Jnniorc.  {u,  qf  Chicctgo) 
Senior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 
A:B,iu.ofMimmH)  *9» 
BuMh  Medical  CoiUge 
Senior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
A.B.  (u.  of  Wi9Con»in)  *04 
South  Side  Academy 
Pb.B.(IoMMio.)*06 
Ph.B.(/o«Kio.)'OS 
S.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  *08 
A.B.  (TraUaiiMe.)^^ 

Senior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Io%Ba  State  u, 

UnelaMifled  («.  <tf  Chicago) 

A3.  (TF%«a/one.)  *05 

A.B.  ( Waehington  and  Lee  u,)  *03 

A3,  iu.  of  Wooeter)  *oe 

JL.B.iWmiam9C,)'(» 

Amity  c. 

A.B.  (u.€fnUnoi9)'iXi 

Ru$h  Medical  c. 

A.B.  (Knox  c.)  '08 

UndaMified  (u.  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (u.  of  ArkanMa$)  *08 

A.B.  (Indiana  u,)  "97 

Junior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  («.  of  Wieconnn)  *06 

Senior  0.  (u.  cf  CfUeago) 

Senior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

A3.  («.  of  Wieconein)  '06 

A.B.  (u.  of  Oregon)  *05 
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Wooster,  O. 
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Davi8»  Robert  Gaylord,  awap 
Denne:^,  Robert  Stevenson,  aw  »p 
Donker,  Adrian  Edward,  w 
Doran,  Sadie  Celia,  9aw  9p 
Doeeff ,  D0611,  av)  tp 
Eggers,  Harold  Everett,  aw  9p 
Elliott,  Addison  Eugene,  to  tp 
Enfield,  Charles  Darwin,  to  <p 
Ferry,  Francis  Charles,  a 
Fink,  Bruce,  b 

Fischer,  Hayden  Lyle,  a  10  «p 
Fisher,  Ralph  Stephen,  <  a 
Flinn,  Thomas  Ejdwin,  a  10  sp 
Floree,  Gabriel  P.,  s 
Forgrave,  Harrison  S^  »p 
Forney,  Samuel  Wilcox,  a  to.sp 
Foster,  Frederick  Lewis,  8 
Frank,  Louis  Harry,  to  tp 
Fredrickson,  Frederick  O.,  a  10  «p 
Fobs,  Isadore  Harlem,  9 
Gardner,  Miriam,  b 
Gerstley,  Jesse  Robert,  a  to  8p 
GilfiUan,  Margery,  a  to  <p 
Gomez,  Liborio,  a  a  to  sp 
Gonzalez,  Jesus,  aw  ap 
Good,  Robert  Hosea,  9 

Goodman,  Herbert  Marcus,  a  to  sp 
Graham,  Evarts  Ambrose,  t  tp 
Green,  John  Winston,  aw  ap 
Greer,  James  Richard,  aw  ap 
Greenberg,  Otto,  a  to 
Groman,  Herman  Charles,  a 
Guazon,  Patenciano  C^  <  a  to  sp 
Guillame,  William,  a 
Gunn,  Neil  M.,  awap 
Hall,  George  W.,  a 

Halsey,  Henry  Rowland,  a 

Hanchett,  William  MacMicken,  aaw  ap 

Hanson,  Daisy  M^  a 

Hare,  Charles  Benjamin,  ap 

Harms,  Frank  Henry,  a  to 

Hartigan,  Eugene  Lawrence,  awap 

Hasner,  Robert  B^  a  to  ap 

Hays,  Samuel  B.,  a 

Herdman,  Samuel  Beck,  a  10  «p 

Hill,  John  Frederick,  a  w 

Holman,  John  Hamilton,  a 

Honea,  Thomas  Carlton,  a  w 
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8.B.  (AmfMOiftcO'OS 

Indianola,  la. 

Aurora 

Senior  e.{^of  Chicago) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Davenport,  la. 

B3.iWhUworfkc.)'fA 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

8.B.(«».o/TnMxm«<n)'06 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

S3.(jriiaro.)'08 

Table  Grove 

Jefferson,  la. 

Praotitioner 

Hollywood,  Cal. 

8.M.  (M.of  JlUnoU)  'M ;  A.M.  (Harvard u.) 
'96;  FI1.D.  (u,qfi/ifmeiiia)  W 

Grinnell,  la. 

Junior  c.  («.  cf  Chieago) 

Leland  Stanford  u. 

A.B.(Maealaaterc.)'06 

u,of  Mimoiwri 

UnoUMifled  («.  of  CMeago) 

Junior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

UnelEMifled  («.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  e.  (tc.  cf  Chicago) 

LewUimt. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.) 'OS 

Chaae  School  for  Oirlt 

Senior  c.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

UnelaMifled  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  (San  Juan  de  Letran)  *n 

A.B.  (San  Juan  de  Letran)  '— 

S.B.  (Albion  c)  *W;  M.D.  (Bu$h  Medical  e.) 

Q£,(u.<^  Chicago)  *i» 

JLB.(PHneetonu,)'1H 

Junior  c.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

Senior  e.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

Unelftudfled  (u,  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  (7a2ei».)*04 

A J3.  (AtKtao  de  Mamiia)  *06 

UnelaBtified  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

Junior  c.  (1*.  cf  Chicago) 

S.B.  (N^braeha  0.)  ^N):  MJ>.  (Butih  Medical 
c.)  '98 

State  Normal,  Oehkoth 

A.B.  (Harvard  «.)  XB 

A3.  («.  cfNdtraeha)  '01 

Unoiaaeified  (u»  of  Chicago) 

Ph3.  («.  of  Chicago)  *99 

Th,B.  (u.cf  Chicago)  *0i 

Senior  o.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

M.D.  (Kentucky  School  <tf  Medicine)  HB 

Senior  e.  (u,cf  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

M.D.  (Meharrw  Medical  c.) 

A3.  (Texae  Christian  u.)  '06 
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Chicago 
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Horovitz,  David  Alfred,  satOBp 
Hovde,  Carl  Herman,  awsp 
Hudson,  Jeeeie  B.,  sp 
Hughes,  William  Talmadge,  aw  sp 
Hutchinson,  Qeorge  A.,  w 
Jackson,  Leila  DeEtte,  aw  9p 
James,  Harry  Lorenzo,  8  aw  9p 
Johnson,  Guy  McKevitt,  a  w 
Johnson,  Qeorge  Thompson,  aw  9p 
Johnaon,  Martha  Frances,  awtp 
Johnston,  Eldon  T.,  a  w 
Johnstone,  Ernest  Marshall,  aw  9p 
Kauf  mann,  Gustav  Leonard,  aw9p 
Knudson,  Oscar  A.,  a  ti? 
Korns,  John  Hamilton,  aw  sp 
Ladd,  Daniel  Martiss,  a  w 
Lagorio,  Frank  Amboee,  saw  sp 
Larson,  Leonard  S.,  t 
Laygo,  Pacifico,  8 
Lee,  Alfred  O.,  a  w 
Lee,  Emmet  Lehr,  aw8p 
Lesemann,  Frederick  Joseph,  aw  8p 
Levitas,  Isaac  Edward,  aw8p 
Leviton,  Max  Benjamin,  aw  8p 
Lewis,  Arthur  John,  aw8p 
Lewis,  Edward  James,  saw 
Lewy,  Alfred,  t 
Lindeblad,  Carl  G.,  aw8p 
Ldnthicum,  Porter  Hodge,  t  a 
Loeb,  Ludwig,  8 
Long,  William  Hunt,  8aw  9p 
Loomis,  Western  Cass,  aw  8p 
Lord,  Arthur  Evarts,  aw  8p 
Lucldiardt,  Amo  Benedict,  aw  8p 
Major,  Ralph,  tp 
Mftfquette,  George  J.,  8 
Marvel,  John  Everett,  aw  tp 
Meentz,  Walter  Howard,  8 
Meigs,  Grace  Lynde,  aw  8p 
Menziee,  Charles  Stuart,  aw8p 
Meyer,  J.  H.  Warren,  t 
Miller,  George  Enos,  8 
Mincer,  Edward  Charles,  awtp 
Moloney, Frederick  Graham,  awsp 
Moodie,  Adelbert  M.,  sp 
Moorehead,  Frederick  Brown,  8  tp 
Morrison,  Hugh  Tucker,  saw  tp 
Murphy,  Edwin  Ray,  awsp 
Murray,  Alfred  Nicholas,  s 
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A,B.  iJAUher  c.) 'Qi 

S.B.  (Iowa  fiftobc.) '93 

8.B.  (ranW<mc.)'05 

Senior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

▲.B.(£tpo»c.)  '95 

Junior  c.  («.  of  Chicc^o) 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '09 

u.  cf  riinoU 

A.B.  («.  of  Wi9con»in)  '06 

UnelasBified  («.  of  Chicago) 

8.B.  {Pomona  c.)  *04 

S.B.  («.  qf  Chicago)  *05 

Unclasfiifled  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  {Ohio  We9l6yan  u.)  HM 

8.B.  {Kantai  SUOe  Agricultural  o.) 

k.B.  (St.  Ignatius  c,)'Oi 

A.B.  (8UOltifc.)'0i 

A.B.  {San  JtMnde  Letran)  *08 

M.D.(«.c/ Berlin) 'SB 

Pb.B.  (loioacO'OS 

Senior  o.  («.  of  Chic€tgo) 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  c.  (u.  of  OMcoflro) 

Senior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Unelaasifled  (u.  cf  Chicago) 

M.D.  (Ruth  Medical  c.)  '98 

A.B.  {AuguMtana  e.)  HM 
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S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96 
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Senior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 
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Senior  0.  («.  of  Chicago) 
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Senior  o.  («.  of  Chicctgo) 

8.B.  {Northwestern  u.)  '94 

A.B.  (Brynifatcrc.)*03 

Senior  c.  (u.  qf  Chicago) 

Junior  c.  (tc.  of  CMcc^fo) 

S  J3.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05 

Tabor  c. 

Senior  o.  {u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Ohio  State  u, 

A.B,(/>ralwn.)'00 

S.B.  {N,  Dakota  Agricultural  e.)  *% 

S3.  (Car{tofic.)'06 
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Blair,  Wis. 
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Middleville,  Mich. 
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McGrath,  Edward,  awsp 
McGuigan,  Hugh,  a  9p 
McLaughlin,  Dix  Blaine,  a  w 
McMahon,  Asher  Reid,  a  w 
Nahaa,  Selim,  a 
Newman,  Henry  Ware,  8 
Nichols,  William  Crane,  aw  sp 
Nicolaia,  Joeeph,  a  to 
Nicoll,  Homer  King,  awsp 
Niles,  Edward,  a 
O'Brien,  Edward  J.,  w 
O'Connell,  George  Gansy,  aw  sp 
Oliver,  Edward  Allen,  aw  tp 
Ostrowski,  Florian  G^rge,  a 
Paine,  John  Calvin,  aw  sp 
Parker,  Carl  Horace,  aw9p 
Parks,  William  Alvah,  aw  sp 
Parsons,  Forest  Lee,  aw  sp 
Pasemore,  Maud  Sankey,  a  w 
Pattee,  James  Jay,  s 
Patterson,  James,  b  aw  np 
Petrie,  James  P.,  a  ii^  «p 
Pike,  Frank  Henry,  a 
Pool,  Clarence  Gilbert,  w  «p 
Poppen,  Albertus,  aw  8p 
Porteus,  Roy  Whittier,  s 
Riley,  Floyd,  aw9p 
Roberg,  Nathaniel  Daniel,  aw  tp 
Rogers,  Harrison  Roes,  awtp 
Rose,  Max  Donald,  awtp 
Rosenberger,  Homer  Gladstone,  $  a 
Rosholt,  Albie  Jens,  aw  sp 
Roes,  Mary  Sophia,  saw  9p 
Rows,  Lee  Ballou,  awsp 
Ryan,  Lee  Matthew,  a 
Saam,  John  Gustav,  aw  sp 
Sachse,  William  Gustavus,  aw  sp 
Salinger,  Leo  P.,  a  ti? 
Sampson,  Bernard,  aw  sp 
Say  lor,  Herbert,  aw  sp 
Scheid,  Myron  Milo,  aw  sp 
Scherer,  Lewis  Daniel,  saw 
Schott,  Charles,  aw  sp 
Schuler,  Russell  Philip,  aw  sp 
Scott,  Garland  Dix,  aw  sp 
Scott,  Orlando  Frank,  aw  sp 
Seger,  John  Parker,  a 
Shaff,  DeWitt  Clinton,  s 
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«.  qf  lUinoU 

M.D.  (Ruth  Medical  c.)  '01 

Practitioner 

Ph.B.  (u.  cf  Wi»eon»in)  *02 

X,B.  (Indiana  u.)*Oi 

A,B,i8orbonneu.)  '02 

JLB,(McMagteru,)*W 

A.B.  («.  of  WiaeanHn)  '04 

Senior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  e.  («.  <tf  CMcago) 

A.B.  (St,  IgnaUut  c.)  '06 

Hanover  c. 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  OMcago) 

A.B.  (Kenifon  c.)  '05 

Junior  c.  (u,  cf  Chicaoo) 

Senior  e.  («.  cf  Chieago) 

S.B.  (Pomona  o.)  '06 

Senior  e.  (u.  of  Chieago) 

A.B.  (u.of  Wieeanein)  '05 

▲.B.  (Leland  Stanford  u,)  '04 

Unelassifled  («.  of  Chicago) 

aB.  (u.  of  Chicago)  *(}6 

Unclassified  («.  <tf  Chicago) 

A.B.  (Indiana  «.) '08 

Senior  c  (u.  qf  Chicc^fo) 

Senior  c  (u.  of  Chicftgo) 

8,B.  (Ohio  Northern  u,)  '02 

A,B,  (u,  of  Miseouri)  '04 

Jonior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  c.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (Pennc.)*00 

A^.  (Luther  c.)  '08 

A.B.  (DaUumeie  c.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '96 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  '05 

8.B.  (2>noarc.)'00 

A.B.  (u.o/JU<no<t)'06 

Junior  c.  (tc.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  (Liceo  d  Manila)  '04 

Senior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e,(u,cf  Chicago) 

Senior  c  («.  qf  Chicago) 

Senior  c  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Senior  c.  (u,  cf  Chieago) 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

Junior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Swarthmore  c. 
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Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 
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Marinette,  Wis. 
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Decatur,  Mich. 
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Lansing,  la. 
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Sullivan,  Ind. 
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Sims,  Harry  Wilbur,  aw  8p 
Simonds,  James  Pereons,  8 
Speidel,  William  Cbarles,  aw$p 
Speik,  Frederick  Adolph,  t 
Spencer,  Harry  Stilman,  awsp 
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Stark,  Herbert  C,  a  8p 
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StrausB,  Alfred  Adolph,  aw8p 
Strawn,  John  Thomas,  aw  8p 
St.  Sure,  Frank  Adolph,  8aw  8p 
Suiter,  Charles  Edgar,  8 
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Thomas,  Boy,  t 
Thome1;z,  Anthony  M.,  a  w 
Thompson,  John  William,  w  8p 
Tivnen,  Richard  J.,  a  w 
Todd,  David  Duke,  w  «p 
Tope,  John  Wesley,  aw  8p 
Treacy,  John  Lear,  a 
Tyree,  Joseph,  Edgar,  a  w 
Vanatta,  Frank  Cline,  aw  8p 
Wadsworth,  Heilman  Curtis,  aw8p 
Wakefield,  Quy  Freeman,  aw  8p 
Wallace,  Brice  Russell,  aw8p 
Washburn,  James  Murray,  8 
Waterhouse,  Alfred  Herbert,  8 
Webster,  Harry  Elgin,  8a  w 
Weinberger,  Carl  Frederick,  8aw  8p 
Weum,  Thurston  William,  8p 
Wheeler,  Herbert  Edward,  aw8p 
Whipple,  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  a  w 
Whipps,  Charles  Elmo,  aw  8p 
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&.B,(u.  of  Chicago) 'Ob 

Senior  o.  (u,  cf  Chicago) 

M.D.  (Rtt$h  Medical  c.)  *K 

A.B.  (Lake  Forest  e.)  HA 

k.B,  (Wabash  c,)*Ob 

Senior  c.  (tc.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (%.  cf  Wiscontin)  X» 

«.  of  Pewnsj/hHjmia 

A.B.  («.  <tf  Chicago)  *08 

Senior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (Pomona  c.)  'Ott 

Unclanifled  (%,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  c.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Special  student 

S.B.  (Cos  c.)  "OS 

Junior  c.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e.  («.  qf  Chicago) 

A.B.(ii.<tr  Oregon) 'OO 

Senior  e.  («.  of  Chicago) 

k,B.  (Indiana  u,)  '02 

Senior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (Albany  e.)  *04 

A.B.  (Harvard  «.)  '96 

k:B.(PHncetonu.)\fZ 

Junior  o.  (%» of  Chicago) 

A.B.  (u,  of  Chicago)  *99 

«.  of  Minnesota 

Senior  o.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

Senior  e.(u,of  Chicago) 

Junior  o.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e.  (u,  of  Chicago) 

S.B.  (Wheatonc.)  '05 

S.B.  («.  of  Wisconsin) 

A.B.  («.  of  Wisconsin)  '04 

S.B.  (u.  cf  Chicago)  '02 

lowac. 

A.B.  (Lombard  c.)  '97 
A.M.  (Fato«.)'00 
FhJ).  (Taylor  u,)*in 

Pli.B.  (II.  of  Wooster)  '06 

Junior  o.  («.  cf  Chicago) 

WOMBN  — 15 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Chicago 
Caldwell,  O. 
Wanamaker,  Ind. 
New  Concord,  O. 
Kesons,  Tex. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Chicago 
Kankakee 
Chicago 
Bluffton,  Ind. 
Lebanon,  Ind. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Palo,  la. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Okmulgee,  I.  T. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Chicago 
Qarrett,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Ida  Grove,  la. 
Oak  Park 
Helena,  Mont. 
Dillon,  Mont 
Randolph,  la. 
Washington,  Ind. 
West  Salem,  Wia 
Albany,  Ore. 
Chicago 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
Dixon 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Grant  Park 
Chicago 
Carlisle,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Hamilton,  Mont 
Dodgeville,  Wis. 
La  Grange 
Grinnell,  la. 

Tokio,  Japan 
WeilersYille,  O. 
Moody,  Tex. 

Total  — 239 
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THS  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 
SPECIAL  STUDENTS  TAKING  MEDICAL  COURSES 


NAMB 

BenaoD,  Robert  Louis,  w  up 
Bretnall,  Qeorge  Herbert, « 
Capps,  Joseph  A.,  s 
Charlton,  Orlando  Clarke,  taw  ip 
Childs,  Alpha  Garrett,  avo9p 
Cole,  Fay  Cooper,  avo  %p 
Damon,  Alice  Bond,  aw  dip 
Denis,  Willey,  s  a  to  sp 
Goettsch,  Emil,  a  «p 
Gotham,  Charles  Lewis,  « 
Golbransen,  Ragohild,  % 
Harsha,  William  Thomas, « 
Hayes,  Mary  Holmes,  «  a  to  tp 
Heinemann,  Paul  Gustav,  aw  np 
Hogan,  Edgar  Poe,  t 
Holmes,  Harriet  Fay,  a  «p 
Homstein,  Fred,  w 
Jackson,  Dennis  Emerson,  % 
Kirk,  Edwin  Garvey,  t 
Lane,  Michael  A.,  a  ti?  ap 
Lewis,  Winford  Lee,  t 

Lightbody,  James  Davies,  a  w 
Manwaring,  Wilfred  Hamilton, « 
Meek,  Walter  Joseph,  taw 
Moore,  Homer  Frank,  aw  9p 
Morrow,  Hugh  Ellis,  t 
Munson,  Louis  Manning,  aw  tp 
Newberger,  Charles,  taw  9p 
Ortmayer,  Marie,  aw%p 
Peterson,  Joseph,  w 
Ransom,  Stephen  Walter,  taw 

Risser,  Christian  Hofer,  t 
Stanley,  Court  Rogers,  aw  tp 
Stanley,  Louis,  aw  tp 
Steams,  Tilden  Hendricks,  twtp 
Sundwall,  John,  tawtp 
Smith,  Gilbert  Morgan,  t 
Takahashi,  Katashi,  taw  tp 
Townsend,  Henry  Schuler,  a  w 
Twiss,  Eidith  Minot,  t 
Van  Voris,  William  Arthus,  t 
Yoakum,  Clarence  Stone,  a  w 
Men— 33 


PREVIOUS  INSTITUnOir 

A.B.  ru.  of  Uichigcm,V^\  A.M.  (/Md.)  "04 

A.B.  (CbriMil  u.)  '06;  A.M.  (/Md.)  *97 

A.B.  (u.  ofJUifuH9)  '01;  A.M.  (Harvardu.)  '06 

8.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '82;  A JI.  {Ibid.)  '86 

A.B.  {Franklin  c.)  '07;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  'OO 

S.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '08 

A.B,  (Welleelev c)  *9^ 

A.B.  (TtOane  u.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  'OS 

8.B.(u,  of  Chicago)  "an 

Senior  o.  («.  of  Chicago) 

UDoiaflsifled  («.  of  Chicago) 

Junior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wiseonein)  "04 

8,B,  (u.  of  Chicago)  '04 

A.B.  (Harvard  u,)  'OS;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '00 

A.B.(ratiaro)'06 

'Ph.B,(u.  of  Chicago)  *0i 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '04 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02 

Senior  e.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

A.B.  (Lelandatai^ord)  '02;  A.M.   (n.  of 
Washington)  %4 

UnolASsifled  (u.  <tf  Chicago) 

S.B.  (u,  of  Michigan)  '06 

A.B.  («.o/Jr€mMM)'Oe 

Junior  c  (u,  of  Chicitgo) 

S3.  («.  of  ^r Jran«<M)|'04 

Junior  o.  <«.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  c.  («.  of  Chicago) 

Senior  o.  (u,  of  Chic(tgo) 

8.B,(u.cf  Chicago)  *06 

S.B.  (u.  of  C%$c<ug) '08;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  'OS; 

A.B.  (FramkXin  dt  MarshaU  e.)  '01 
Junior  c.  (u,  of  Chicago) 
Senior  e.  («.  qf  Chicago) 
A.B.  (Broum  u,)  '08 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 
UnelaMifled  (u,  of  Chicago) 
(ImpericU  u,  of  Japan)  '01 
X.B,(DeB  Moines  c)  "90 
/L,B.  (Ohio  State  u.)*» 
Unolassifled  (it.  cf  Chicago) 
S.B.  (CampbeU  e.)  '01;  A3.  (Ibid.)  'OS 
Women— 9 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Mt.  Morris,  Mich. 
Monmouth 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Madison,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Framingham,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dayenport,  la. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kristiania,  Norway 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Linton,  Ind. 
Lima,  O. 
Chicago 
Gridley,  Colo. 

Qreencastle,  Ind. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Oskaloosa,  la. 
Bockford 
Fayetteyille,  Ark. 
Mendota 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Oakley,  Idaho 

Chicago 
Pilorin,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wilmot,N.  H. 
Fairview,  Utah 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Tokyo,  Japan 
ManUa,  P.  I. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Emporia,  Kan. 
Baaehow,  Kan. 

ToTAi.— 42 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Medical  Students 

224 
33 

15 
9 

239 

Special  Students  taking  Medical  Courses 

42 

Total  in  Medical  Courses 

257 

24 

281 
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THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION 


NAME 

Abbott,  Eliza  Roealia,  « 

Abendrotb,  Otillia  Elizabeth,  aw  9p 

Aitken,  Agnee  Stuart,  % 

Albright,  Beulah  May,  a 

AldermaD,  Mildred  Cooley,  %aw  %p 

Allen,  Amanda,  % 

Allen,  Anne  Elizabeth,  a  %d 

Allen,  Bemice,  a  w 

Allen,  Elizabeth,  a  w 

Allen,  Lizzie, 

Allen,  Mary  Natalia,  a  sp 

Allen,  Mrs.  Mattie,  s 

Ames,  Daisy  Caryl,  atosp 

Anderson,  Lucy  Jones, « 

Anderson,  Nettie  Chase, 

Andrews,  Nettie, « 
Angus,  Frances  Ramsay,  w 
Apgar,  Qenevieve,  s 
Arnold,  Caroline  Frances,  8 
Ashmore,  Gertrude,  t 
Atkinson,  Ella,  $ 
Austin,  Margaret,  t 

Avery,  Cassius  Bruce,  « 
Avery,  Lillian  C,  to 
Babb,  Loie  Emma,  8 
Backus,  Pearl  Imogene,  s 
Baer,  Oretha,  8 

Bailey,  Maud  Ada,  w 
Baird,  Amanda,  8 
Baird,  James  Cloud,  8 
Baker,  Margaret,  to 

Baker,  Maude,  s 

Baker,  Olive,  8 

Ballowe,  May,  8 

Banister,  Euretta  Coleman,  s 

Barnes,  William  Chauncey,  8 

Barroll,  Lucy,  a  to  8p 

Bate,  Eidith  Preston,  8 

Baugh,  Lila,  8 

Baxter,  Gladys  Russell,  aw  8p 

Beach,  Lillian  May,  « 

Beavans,  Emily  C,  t 


SOHOOL 

State  Normal  '01 

Peru,  /nd.,  fc«.  "94;  «.  of  Montana 

Botton  «.  of  Domestic  Science 

w.  of  Nebraeka 

Santa  Barbara  h$,  '97 

Milwaukee  Normal  *02 

LouimHUe  Kindergarten 

Waukegan  he. 

Wilminaton  he, ;  Private  School  *87 

RueeeU  he,  '00 

Oehkoekhe, 

FcUrbury,  III,,  he, 

Rivereide  he.  '05 

Throop  Polytechnic  (Pewadeno, 
CtoU'OO 

Cincinnati  Normal  e,  '00;  u,  of 
Chicago 

M.B.8.  {North  Texae  o.)  '96 

A.B.  {McOill  c)  '98 

Welleeleu  c. 

North  Divieion  he.  '90 

Cook  Countp  Normal;  Hannibal  c. 

Wareaw  (III.)  he.  '7S 

Monteafile  Normal  e.  of  PhyeiccU 
Education  *0Z;  Poeee,  Normal  e. 
of  Phyeical  Education  '04 

HoweU,  Mich,,  he,;  u,  of  Mich. 

Wee^field,  Maee.,  he. 

PeetaloMzi  FroebeL  Kdg*  Trg.  t.  '04 

Cook  County  Normal 

Southweetem  State  Normal,  Ca^- 
fomia,  Pa„  '06 

Hyde  Park  he. 'W 

Seymour  he,  *90 

A.B.  (u.  of  Mieeaurf)  '08 

MtPleaeanthe.;  Vieitation  Acad- 
emy, Evaneton  ^94 

Hamilton  c„  Lexington,  Ky. 

St.  Louie  Normal  e.*9i 

Carbondale  c. 

Ft,  Wayne  he.  '98 

M,  S.  U,  c, 

Chicago  Inet. 

Lake  View  he, ;  Brooklyn  Oirle*  he. 

Carlton  c. ;  Tex<u  State  Normal  e. 

SpHngAeld  (/U.)  he.  «oe 

Nebraeka  Weeleyan  Normal  e.  XM 

OcUveetonhe,  *K 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Greensboro,  N.  0. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Mauston,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Gurnee 
Chicago 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Oshkoeh,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Riverside 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Montreal,  Can. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Hannibal.  Mo. 
Quincy 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Howell,  Mich. 
Weetfleld,  Mass. 
Reedsburg,  Wis. 
Chicago 

West  Newton,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Seymour,  Ind. 
Redding,  la. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Cafion  City,  Colo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vienna 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Houston,  Tex. 

Springfield 

University  Place,  Neb. 

Houston,  Tex. 
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NAMB 

Beckatrom,  Selma,  bw  9p 
BeisweDger,  Anna,  saw  sp 

Belcher,  May  Beatrice, « 
BemaD,  Florence  Spencer,  w 
Berger,  Helen  Frances,  aw  sp 
Berry,  Idella  Rettena,  aw9p 
Besluirian,  Venus,  aw  9p 
Betson,  Anna  Lucile.  8 
Betzer,  Everett  Eugene,  8 

Biglow,  Florence  label,  t 
Bills,  Elizabeth,  s 
Binna,  Eleanora  Anna,  8 
Blair,  Ethelyn,  s 
Blish,  Bertha  Belle,  aw  sp 

Blossom,  Margaret,  8 

Blythe,  Carry,  8 
Boden,  Anna  Fredrico, » 
Boland,  Anna,  8 
Bond,  Estelle,  8p 

Bonds,  Victoria  Du  Bois,  8 
Boon,  Lucy  Hampton,  8 
Boutelle,  Carrie,  8 

Bowers,  Abraham,  8aw  8p 
Bowman,  Amy,  8 
Bowman,  Penelope,  aw8p 
Bowser,  Ella  Elizabeth,  8 
Boyd,  Mattie  Elizabeth, « 
Boyington,  Jessie  Cecelia,  <p 
Boyington,  Josie  Mae,  aw  8p 
Bradley,  Zoe  Smith,  a  w 
Breuer,  Eliza,  t 
Bringham,  Amy  Laughry,  8 
Britton,  Elizabeth  Blanche,  8 
Brookings,  Thora  M,  8p 
Brown,  Alice  Maude,  8 

Brown,  Irene,  8 
Brown,  Mamie  Ellen,  8 
Brown,  Margret  Persis,  aw  tp 
Brown,  Mary  Jane,  8 
Brown,  Myra  Lee,  8 
Brown,  Susie,  8 
Browning,  Lucy,  aw  8p 
Brundage,  Margaret,  8 
Bryant,  Elizabeth  Beecher,  8 
Bryant,  Lovia,  8 


SOHOOL 

Chicago  Normal  t.  V7 ;  Art  itut, 

CineinfuUi    Kindergarten    Trains 
ingi, 

8argent*i  Normal  t. 

KentDood  inst.  XH 

WendeU  PhilUps  h$,  *06 

Plifmouth  Normal;  Durham  c, 

WendaiPhiUipt'fA 

Maryland  c.  '90 

8.B.    (Northern   Indiana  NorwuU 
9.)  "95 

HiUhauee^  New  Haven^  h9, 

Cornell u.:£Hnchu,:  u,of  Chicago 

c,  of  Education  '05 

Gramd  Rapids  he, 

Kewanee  ha,  *96;  Knox  Oomeerva- 
tory 

Teacher*'  c,  CoHumbia  u.  V7 ;  ^.B. 
(Barnard  c.)  *00 

Peoplet  dt  Morgan  c,  *01 

Ph.B.(/>ra&et«.)*W 

Orand  Bapide  NormcU  t.  *96 

Oaktown  h$, ;  Valparaiso^  Ind,^  Nor- 
mal 

Hyde  Park  h$,  "OH 

Carthage  hs, ;  8U  Louie  Kdg.  Trg,  $, 

Knox  c.  '85;    Kindergarten  Nor- 
mal  *90 

u.  of  Chicago 

u,<tfUtah'9Z 

ManucU  Training  hs.  (Denver)  HM 

FroebeUian  Kdg,  c.  'OS 

Unton  Female  c,  Oxford^  Mite,  '76 

Hyde  Park  h$,  '01 

Hyde  Park  ht,*Oi 

A.B.  (ff»nidofec.)*9» 

State  Normalt  BUxmUngtony  lU.  DS 

LaFayfetUh$,yiO 

Anna  h$,  "91 

Northweetem  a, 

Fremont  Normal  s,;  H.  Park  c, 
Dee  Moinest  la, 

Dixon  Normal  and  Bueinem  c. 

State  u,cf  Neb, 

e,  of  Education  '08 

Pareone  (Fairfleld)  c, 

Houston  Normal  *(& 

Freeporths, 

'  Elgin  a, ;  Oberlin  c, 

Morris  Normal  s, 

OsKhosh  Normal  s,  '02 

Providence^  R»  /.,  hs, ;  Tilton  sm. 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Augusta,  Ga, 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Chicago 
Greensboro,  Md. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sioux  City,  Ia« 

Chicago 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kewanee 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Kellogg,  la. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oaktown,  Ind, 
Chicago 
Carthage,  Mo. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Belton,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Sandwich 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Anna 

Woodward,  la. 

Fremont,  Neb. 

Metropolis 

Fremont,  Neb. 

Chicago 

Fairfield,  la. 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Freeport 

Elgin 

Park  City,  Utah. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
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NAME 

Buckingham,  Lola,  w  sp 

Buhlig,  Rose,  b 

Bunts,  Alfred  Jackson,  awtp 

Burita,  Anna  Marie,  awtp 
Burks,  Carrie  Edith  May,  8 
Burris,  Frances  Ann,  < 
BurruB,  Julian  Ashby,  8 

Burton,  Ella,  8 
Byrd,  Jessie  Abigail,  8 
Campbell,  Grace  M.,  8 
Campbell,  Iva  Rachel,  t 
Campbell,  Reuben  Marshal,  8 
Cardon,  Ariel  Frederick,  8 
Carey,  Edna  Estella,  8 
Carey,  Lucy  Barrett,  8 
Carr,  Rosa,  8 
Carter,  Minnie,  t 
Cary,  Maude  Alice, « 
Caryl,  Kathryn  Turner, « 
Case,  Helen  Tamzen,  t 
Cavenaugh,  Sabina,  t 
Chamberlin,  Anna  Lou,  aw8p 
Chapin,  Addie  May,  w  8p 
Chase,  David  Gamble,  8 

Chowning,  Eyangeline,  t 
Christian,  Zelia  Christian, « 
Church,  Mary  Alice,  8aw  8p 

Clark,  Cecil  Seldie,f 

Clark,  Elizabeth,  t 

Clarke,  Clementine,  t 

Clayton,  Gertrude  Louise,  8 

Clement,  Bertha,  b 

Clement,  John  Addison,  8aw8p 

eleven,  Nels  Andrew  Nelson,  8  aw  8p 

Cloyd,  Annie,  8 
Cloyd,  Esther,  t 
Clybume,  Pearl,  8 
Cody,  Elsie  Leone,  8 
Cody,  Ola  Edna,  8 
Colby,  Eva,  air  tp 
Cole,  Frances,  t 
Coleman,  Lizzie  Williams,  8 
Coleman,  Vibelle,  t 
Collins,  Lillian  Maud,  a 
Combs,  Clarissa  Louisa,  8 
Converse,  Helen,  aw  sp 


THS  COLLBOE  OF  SDUCATIOH 

SCHOOL 

Hyde  Park  h9, '(A 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '05 

S,B,  {MtUiffan  c.)  "97:   Ph.B.  («.  o/ 
Chicago)  '04;Ph.M.  (ibid.)  '06 

Elgin  h9.  *04 

Nornwl-i^  Edmondt  Okla, 

at,  Joseph  h$.*9S 

8.B.  (Virginia  Polytechnic  inet,) 
W;  Btchmondc, 

Newark^  O.,  he.  *90 

Paducah  he,  "96 

Aehland  he.  '02 

Chenoa^  III.  he, 

B.S.  (Franklin  c.)'n 

Brigham  Young  c. 

Lebanon  he.  Xtt 

Columbia,  Mo.,  he.  *» 

NormcUu. 

Streator  he.  \il 

Mancheeterhe.  02 

ccf  Education  Xe 

KL.  (Shephardeon  e.)  '01 

Union  City  he.  '88 ;  Nomud  c. 

SouthDivieianhe.'CO 

State  Normal^NewHaoen,  Conn.  '01 

l,.l.  (Peabody  c.)  *W; 
8.B.  (u.ofNaehviae)  '02 

Aledo  he. ;  Art  Inet.  BaUimort,  Md. 

B.M.(NewcQmbe.)  '98 

Minneeota  State  Normal  t.,  Man- 
koto, '(& 

Ed.  B.  (c.  €^  Education)  '06 

Albion,  Jnd.,  he. 

Ij.1.  (Peabody  e.)^^ 

e.  of  Education  Ha 

c.  of  Education  "Oi 

A.B.  (McPhsreone.yOi;A.U.(ibid.) 

Auguttana  e.,  Canton,  5.  D.  '97 ;  u. 
ofMinneeota 

S.a  (Purdue  «.) '94 

Purdue  u. 

Ft.  Soott,  Kan.,  Normal  t. 

A.B.  (Cumberland  u.  Annex)  '96 

A.B.  (Cumberland  u.  Annex)  '98 

e^ofDomeetic  Science,  Boeton,  '98 

KaneMu. 

Yaaoo  CUy  he.  '88 

DaUaehe.'^i 

Wiehaw,  Scotland,  he.  '04 

Oirarda.;Springifield  a. 

Manual  Training  he.  '04 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Pulaski,  Va, 
Elgin 

Edmond,  Okla. 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 

Richmond,  Va« 
Newark,  O. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Ashland,  Wis. 
El  Paso 

West  Point,  Neb. 
Logan,  Utah 
Logansport,  Ind. 
Henderson,  Ky. 
Chicago 
Streator 
Manchester,  la. 
Chicago 
Granville,  O. 
Dayton,  O. 
Chicago 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ardon,  Miss. 

Lockport 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Union  City,  Pa. 
Albion,  Ind. 
Commerce,  Tex. 
Upper  Sandusky,  O. 
Racine,  Wis. 
McPherson,  Kan. 

Wist,  S.  D. 
LaFayette,  Ind. 
LaFayette,  Ind. 
Lawton,  Okla. 
El  Reno,  Okla. 
Bl  Reno,  Okla. 
Denmark,  Me. 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 
Greenville,  Miss. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Denver,  Colo. 
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NAMS 

Cook,  Mabel  Ethelyn,  s 
Cooke,  Alice  A., 
Copeland,  Charles  H^ 
Coetley,  Marium  Catherine,  s 
Cottrell,  Anna  Louise,  a  w 
Coz,  Cora  EUiza,  s 
Coz,  Mary,  b 
Coz,  Minnie  May, «. 

Crawford,  Louise  Milburn,  • 
Crawford,  Nannie  E., « 
Creswell,  Mary  Ethel, « 
Crockett,  Agnes  M.,  w 
Cronin,  Adalaide,  9 
Cross,  Claude  Henry,  • 
Crumpacker,  Harriett  Mae,  aw9p 
Culbertson,  Margaret  Janet,  9 
Culbertson,  Mertie  Irene,  9 
Culmer,  William  Chesley,  9 
Cummings,  Hazel,  9a9p 

Cushman,  Lillian  Sophia,  w 
Daly,  Roberta  Agatha,  aw9p 
Daniels,  Amy  Louise,  9aw9p 

Daniels,  Estella  May,  s 
DeBolt,  Henrietta,  9 
Dement,  Lucia  Williams,  9  aw 

Dennison,  Gertrude,  9 
Denton,  Adelia  Eliza,  9 
Dewey,  Grace  K.,  9 
DeWitt,  Alice  McAtee,  9 
Dick,  Hugh  C, 
Dickey,  Helen  Janet,  w 
Dickinson,  Martha,  9 
Dickson,  Carrie  Alicia,  9 
Diment,  Mabel  Miriam,  aw  tp 
Dimmitt,  Beniah,  9 
Doak,  Jennie,  • 

Donaldson,  Bessie  Landon,  9 

Downing,  Edna,  • 

Drew,  Harriet  Chamberlin,  awtp 

Driver,  Hazel,  sp 

Dryer,  Mabel  Elizabeth,  aw  9p 

Duncan,  Dora  Elizabeth,  • 

Dunlap,  Annie  King,  9 

Dunn,  Rachel  Frances,  9 

Durand,  Marie  Antoinette,  aw  9p 

Durham,  Sadie  fiymes,  9 


THB  C0LLX6B  OP  BDUCATIOH 

SCHOOL 

ap«ariUk  State  Normal  «. 

Union  a. 

A.M.  {Indiana State  c.)  V7 

«.  €(f  Uttih^  Normal  Cowne  *08 

Le¥fUinMi, 

State  Normal '9^ 

Lamar  he.  Htt 

A.M.  (Tiitk.  Female  c.)  "96; 
StaU  Normal  c.  *94 

a.B.  (u.  of  Alabama) 'Oi 

Highland  Park  NormtU 

L.I.  (Georgia  Normal  c.)  X» 

Indianapolie  Normal  *06 

Indiana  State  Normal  e,  '01 

Hammond  he,  *iJi;  Waehington  em, 

Unionville  he, 

Oehkoeh  Normal  e.  *00 

A^.  (Ohio  Weeleyanu.)  *(S 

Franeee  Shimer   a.;   Milwamkee- 
Downere. 

Highland  HaU'^ 

HaTla/nhe.fA 

Maeeaehueetteinet,cf  Technology; 
Teaehere  c. 

Fremtmt  Normal  e. 

State  Normal  cf  Colorado 

Bettie  Stuart  inet,,  SpHnafield  *89; 
Artinet.,  Chicago '0& 

CoMonovia,  N.  F^  he.  '85 

PraUingt.*ilO 

Oakland  he.  "W 

Southern  Normal  e. 

Sheridan  he,  *0& 

Manual  Training  he.  *04 

Richmond  Normal 

Louieiana  State  Normal*1& 

FMrm4mthe.*(» 

B.Didact.  {Iowa  State  Normal)  "M 

Ontario  Normal  e.  '90:  McDonald 
inet.,Guelph,Ont.  <04 

0.  cf  BduciMtion  '08 

Lead  he.  "m 

Packer  c.  intt, 

Hyde  Park  he.  '08;  u,  of  Wieoonein 

HopkineviUe  M.  *»;  c.  cf  Ed.  H» 

Pattereoninet.*U 

TpeilanWVS 

Warren  he.  '02;  Northfielden^, 

Laredoem.  '95 

mvemmfillehe.'Oi 


HOMB  ADDBB88 

Spearfish,  S.  D. 
Anna 

Fairmount,  Ind. 
Ogden,  Utah 
Chicago 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Lamar,  Mo. 

Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 
Clarion,  la. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Harvey 

Hammond,  Ind. 
Dallas,  Tez. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Bennett,  Neb. 

Houston,  Tez. 
Chicago 
Harlan,  la. 

Newton,  Mass. 
Ainsworth,  Neb. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chicago 
•  Sloan,  la. 
Jeddo,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Paris,  Tez. 
Sheridan,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Fairmont,  Minn. 
Ottumwa,  la. 

Hamilton,  Ont 
Chicago 
Lead,  a  D. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Hopkinsville.  Ky. 
Hillsboro,  Tez. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Warren,  O. 
Laredo,  Tez. 
Evansrille,  Ind. 
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THB  C0LLS6B  OF  BDUCATIOH 


NAMB 

Eager,  Alice,  s 
Edmund,  Rose,  s 
Edwards,  Qaston  Alonzo,  • 
Bisenstaedt,  Reine,  awvp 
EUiff,  Joseph  Doliver, « 
Elliott,  Isabel,  aw  9ip 
EUis,  Edward  Arthur, « 
Ely,  Florence  Victoria,  s 
Emmons,  Purley  Clarence,  s 

Enoch,  Bertha  Nilsson,  au>  9p 
Erskine,  Ethel  Henrietta,  % 
Ewart,  Bowena  Hayward,  w 
Fahey,  Mamie  Agathe, « 
Farley,  Albert  Allison, «  a  to 

Famham,  Myrtle,  navo 
Fellows,  Ada  Jones,  % 
Ferguson,  Daisy  D.,  s 
Fermier,  Alma,  s 

Ferson,  Ella  Carter,  w 
Field,  Addie  Etta, « 
Fink,  Jessie  Mizner,  t 
Finwall,  Liva,  a  ir  «p 
Fisher,  Minnie  Pearl,  n 
Fisher,  Alice  Jane,  w 
Fisher,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  s 
Fitts,  Minona  Louise,  aw  9p 
Flickner,  Martha  Ver  Bryck,  • 

Fort,  Clara  Emily,  a  w 
Foss,  Alice  E.,  n 
Fox,  Florence  Cornelia,  a  w 
Fox,  Theodore  William,  $ 
fVancis,  Carrie  Belle,  $ 
Frankenberger,  Flora  Elva,  s 
Franklin,  Ethel, « 
Fraser,  Winnif red  Maud,  s 
Freeman,  Thenie  Ophelia,  $ 
Fnlkerson,  Delia  M.,  $ 

Galeener,  Amy,  s 
Gallaway,  Claudia,  $ 
Qerhardt,  Dorothea,  $ 
Gerow.  Grace  Darling,  $ 
Gibbon,  Sallie  M..  s 

Gilman,  Elizabeth  Gray,  sp 
Gilmer,  Lucy  Walker,  $ 
Giltner,  Emmett  E.,  $ 


SCHOOL 

WauteonhM,  '02 

u,  of  Texa$ 

S.B.  {A,  L  if.)  '(tt 

HwdeParkhi.  '04 

A.B.  («.o/ir£M(mH)*OS 

B.A.(«.qf  Toronto) 'OS 

Beioite. 

8t.  PcnU  Teachert*  TrcUning  «. 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  'OO:  Central 
NamuU  c,  DanvOle,  Ind,  '96 

ChrUtianciHamtonville^Ky,)  "96 
Kindergetrten  Training  «.,  Raeine 
Univertitv  h»,  '04 
Racine  h$.  '92 

Ph.B.(B6lo<<e.)'96; 
FhM.(u,  of  Chicago)  "Oi 

Wayland  a. 

Kindergarten  o.,  Ootuntbue,  O.  *96 

Kan$a9  State  Normal «.  '89 

8.B.  (Northern  Indiana  Normai  «.) 
*(KS;  Kindergarten  and  Primuury 
Normal  $,  nf  Indiana  *0S 

Welleelejf  c. 

City  Normal  «.,  Orand  Bapide  '98 

Grand  Rapide  he,  '96 

Kankakee^  he,  '00 

Idaho  e, 

N,  Dak.  State  Normale. '  96 

El  Pcuo  ha,  ta 

MilwankeC'Downer  tm, 

A.B.  (Waehingtan  c.)  '01;  Oread 
inat,  of  Domeetie  Soienee 

S.B.(Tr«tl«yan)*06 

LakeErietm;  Ferry SeM 

Cook  County  Normal  '96 

A.B.  («.  <^Neln-a»ka)  '08 

Indianapolie  he. 

Dempeeytown^  Pa,  he,  '01 

if iM  Lawe  Kindergarten  Train* g  e. 

^  8treaterhe.*(]& 

North  Texae  FemcOe  c.  '78 

B^.D.  (State  Normal,  Warrene- 
burg.  Mo,)  '96 

u.cfUtah*(]ii 

Oatee  Neb.  c, ;  Welleeley  e. 

Shavmee  he.  X)l 

Deeigning  Department  '00 

Mietouri  State  NormcU  c.  TO 

MieeowriStaU  u. 

Milwaukee  Doumer  e. 

Lombard  u. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u,)*Oi 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Aurora 
Waco,  Tex. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chicago 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Toronto,  Can. 
Geneva 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Huntington,  Ind. 
Somerset,  Ky. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Racine,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Columbus,  O. 
Emporia,  Kan. 

LawrencebUry,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kankakee 

St.  Anthony,  Idaho 

Steele,  N.  D. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Minonk 

Chicago 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Marion,  Ind. 

Toledo,  O. 

Streator 

Sherman,  Tex. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Vienna 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Shawnee,  Okla. 
Chicago 

Ft  Worth,  Tex. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Peoria 
Tuscola 
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NAMB 

Girardot,  Aline  Amelia*  % 
Gladieh,  Nancy  G.,  s 
Gleaeon,  Margaret,  aw  np 
Goldenberg,  Rachel, « 
Gore,  Elizabeth  R.,  a 
GoBlin,  Bertha,  % 
Gould,  Ozro  Couae,  s 

Grant,  Emma  Blakely,  n 
Grant,  Jessie  May  avo%p 
Grant,  Lillian  Mary,  % 
Grayson,  Katharine, « 
Graves,  Vivian  Nicholas, « 
Green,  Nellie  Belle,  a  w  sp 
Greene,  Willie,  $ 
Groves,  Jessie,  • 
Gump,  Eleanor  S.,  to  sp 
Guyton,  Sue  Miller, « 
Hagerty,  Ruth,  aw  ap 
Haly,  Hanore,  $ 

Hamilton,  Mary  Isabelle, « 

Hammel.  Helen  Gunn,  aw  sp 
Hammond,  Violet  Florence,  $ 

Hannan,  Katherine,  $ 
Hansen,  Alexander  Frederick  s 

Harrigan,  Daniel  Peter,  w  sp 
Harris,  Marion  Angell,  aw  sp 
Harris,  William  Sherman,  8 

Harrison,  Annie  Louise,  b 

Hartfield,  Zuma  Rice,  a 

Hatch,  Harvey  Gerald,  $ 
Hauxhurst,  Ella,  $ 

Hayden,  Hattie  E.,  s 
Head,  Diana  Elizabeth, « 
Healy,  Nellie  Julia,  «p 
Heath,  Helen  Morton,  aw  sp 
Hegewald,  Nellie  Dorathea,  w  sp 
Heilman,  Mary  Erskine,  aw  sp 
Henderson,  Bertha,  8  aw  ap 
Henderson,  Joseph  Lindsey, « 
Henkle,  Alice  Buenna,  w 
Herring,  Annie  Marie,  s 

Hess,  Margaret  Hunt,  a 


SCHOOL 

Manual  Training  h§,  (Denver)  *W 

Narthtoettem  u. 

Ph.B.  (u.  o//<wa)'W 

DtftmiMm,  Tex.  h$,  *96;  Normal  §. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  c, 

Dallae  h$,  '97 

Winona  he.  XHS ;  State  Normal  $, 
HTinana 

SpringMld  he.  "96;  Normal $. 

Oak  Park  he.  HB 

Freeport  he. '01 

CaUahanc. 

Sam  Hotieton  Normal 

&.B.  iPartane  c.) '9^ 

C.  C.  he.  *» 

BvaneviUehe. 

Cooperem, 

Daliaehe.'n 

Lake  View  he.  ^ 

JUinou  NorwuU  §. ;  BomUon  Nor- 
mal, Loe  Angelee 

DakotaCityhe.  "niNehraekaStaU 
Normal 

Akron  he.*Oi 

CtUumet  he.  *01 ;  Reading ^  England, 
c;  Chicago  Normal  9. 

MUwaukee  State  Normal  $. 

State  Normal,  Oahkoeh,  '90;  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  u. ;  u.  of  Wieconein 

Stratford,  Ont.,  he. 'Sa 

Charlevoix  he.  X)4 

A.B.  (Wittenberg, Springfield,  O.) 
^99 

Agnee  Scott  he. ;  Mie»  Auger^g  $., 
New  York 

L.I.  (Peabody  c.  for  Teachers);  A. 
B.(u.cfNaehviUe)  HH 

Sloyd  Training  «.,  Boeton  *00 

Tempe  Nortnal  t.  "99;  DeKcUb  Nor- 
mal $, 

BueeeU  Jit.  *96 

M.  of  Methode,  Chicago  Dl 

Avoca  he. 

South  Chicago  Jie.  '09;  Oberhn  c. 


EvaneviUe  h$.  '01 ;  Northweetem  c. 

u.  ofNebraaka 

A.B.  (u.  of  Weut  Virginia)  "U 

BrynMawr 

Downer't  Grove  fc».'96 ;  Northu/eetem 
a. 

Art  inet.    DeeigningDept.  '96;  Art 
inet.  Academic  Dept.  '97 


HOME  ADDBB8 

Denver.  Colo. 
Chicago 
Davenport,  la. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Chicago 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Springfield 

River  Forest 

Freeport 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Hamilton,  Tex. 

Fairfield,  la. 

Sherman,  Tex. 

Bvansville,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Havana,  Cuba 

Dakota  City,  Neb. 
Akron,  O. 

Chicago 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Waupaca,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Hillsboro 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Rockford 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Quincy 
Avoca,  la. 
Chicago 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Fairbury,  Neb. 
Tyler,  Tex. 
Chicago 

Downer*s  Grove 
Chicago 
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NAMB 

Hetzel,  Eva  Magaretha,  % 
Heuermann,  Dora,  w  sp 
Heuermann,  Emma  Josephine,  $ 
Hifner,  William  D.,  $ 
Higgins,  Annas,  8 
Higgins,  Matie,  a 
Hill,  Jamie  Duncan,  $ 
Hiller,  Irma,  atosp 
Hillman,  Alice,  a  w 
Hillman,  Ida,  aw  sp 
Hirech,  Dora,  aw  $p 
Hobbs,  Lucy  Edith,  s 

Hobson,  Flora  Adell,  a  w 
Holbrook,  Stella,  $ 
Hollis,  Mamie  Lamar,  a 
HoUister,  Antoinette  Belle,  s 
Holloway,  May  Alida, « 
Holmes,  Martha  Camp,  aw  ap 
Hood,  Bessie  Alice,  a 
Hood,  Edna  EUiza,  a 
Hooe,  Dodie,  a 
Horchem,  Bernard  John,  a 
Hornbrook,  Adelia  Roberts,  a 

Hosmer,  Alice  Gertrude,  aw  ap 
Hotchkiss,  Lulu  M.,  a 

Howe,  Elizabeth  Ann,  aw  ap 
Hower,  Jessie,  a 
Hoyt,  Jessie  May,  a 
Hudson,  Elizabeth,  a 
Hugh,  Anna  Heileman,  a 
Hugh,  David  Douglas,  a 

Hughes,  Elizabeth  Frances,  a 
Hughes,  Harriet  Louise,  aw  ap 
Hulburd,  Irene  Theresa,  a  w 
Huling,  Qrace  Marie  Ellis,  • 
Hull,  Eva  J., « 
Hull,  Ruth,  aw  ap 
Humbert,  Adelbert  Dale,  a 
Humble,  Mame,  a 
Hunter,  Florence  Amelia 
Huse,  Mary  Bird,  a 
Hutchins,  Roy  Underwood,  ap 
Hyde,  Adelyn,  a 
Hyde,  Margaret,  a 
lllingworth,  Corienne  Eliza,  a 
Ingraham,  Rose,  a 
Irvin,  Anna,  a 


THE  C0LLB6B  OF  BDUCATIOH 

SOHOOL 

Karuaa  State  Normal 

N.  Division  hs.  "84 

North  Division  hs.  '78 ;  Private  §. 

Woodland  (Mo,)  c. 

Pb.B.  («.  of  Chicago)  X>2 

Xlginh».*U 

Mary  Sharp  c. 

Hyde  Park  hs.  *08 

Hyde  Park  h», 

Hyde  Park  h».  *01 ;  Art  insL  '04 

Armour  inst,  *98 

Iowa  State  Normal «.  "96;  S.B.  (Cor- 
nell c.)  '00 

Arta.  CtneinnaHtA 

Cincinnati,  Iowcl,  hs,  '96 

L  J.  (tt.  of  Nashville)  XM 

Hyde  Park  hs.*»i 

Warren  hs,  '08 

West  Winsted  dt  Gilbert  hs, 

Racine  Jis,  '96 

Bacine  hs.  '96 

DdUashs."^ 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  s, 

A.B.  (Indiana  State  ti.)    "96;   A.M. 
(Ibid.)  '94 

c.o/JSducation*Qi 

KirksvUle,  Mo,,  Normal  '92;  li.o/ 
Illinois 

Hyde  Park  hs.  *98 

Canadian  L  T.,  hs, 

Michigan  Normal 

8t,LouUhs. 

Columbia  Oratory  c,  ^99 

A.B.   (Harvard  u.)    '92;    A.M.  (Cor- 
nell u,)  '93 

St  Vincent  hs,  '93 

8M.(u.  of  Chicago)  *i» 

Hyde  Pork  hs.  '02 

Lombard  c. 

South  Belvidere  hs.  X)S 

Manor  s.  Larchmont^  N.  Y.  '03 

Cornell  (la.)  o. 

Morris  hs.  '92 

StaU  Normal  (Oeneseo  N.  Y.)  '76 

8.B.  (Washington u.)  'OS 

Sheridan  hs.  '06 

Sam  Houston  Normal  c. 

Emporia  State  Normal 

u.  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Lloyd* s ;  Easton  hs. 

S.B.  (Oxford  c.)  '95 


HOMB  ADDRBSS 

Halstead,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Independence,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Monroe,  La. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Manson,  la. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 
Centerville,  la. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chicago 
Warren,  O. 
West  Avon,  Conn. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Dubuque,  la. 

Chicago 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Haileyville,  L  T. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Greeley,  Colo. 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Downer*s  Grove 

Belvidere 

Willoughby,  O. 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Morris 

Greenville 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Taylor,  Tex. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Chicago 
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NAME 

Ivins,  Martha  Ida,  s 
Izant,  Mabel  Clara,  s 
Jackman,  Ruth,  w 
Jackson,  Clarinda,  s 
Jackson,  Mary  Catharine,  n 
Jewett,  Annis  Cornelia,  $  a 
Johnson,  Ada  Georgiana,  b 
Johnson,  Beulah,  s 
Johnson,  Clara  Belle,  s 
Johnson,  Elizabeth,  n 

Johnson,  Emma  Nellie,  • 

Johnson,  Inga  Laurme,  n 
Johnston,  Martha  Avent,  • 
Jones,  America  B^  « 
Jones,  Anna  Laura,  b 

Jones,  Emily,  a 

Jones,  Josephine  Qoebel,  • 
Jones,  Rose  Anna,  n 
Jones,  Winifred  E,  b 
Jordan,  Helen,  b 
Jordan,  Marian,  s 

Jordan,  Mary  Richmond,  s 
Judd,  Anna  Esther,  s 
Judd,  Helen, « 
Kaye,  Lillie, « 
Kelley,  Richard  Carlyle,  b 
Kellner,  Tobine  Rose,  aw  9p 
Kellogg,  Marion  Ruth,  a 
Kelso,  James  Mitchell,  • 

Kendall,  Ernest  Wakefield,  b 
Kenley,  Huldah  Jane,  s 
Kennedy,  Anna  Victoria,  b 
Kennedy,  Willie  Margaret,  s  a 
King,  Katharine  Q.,  b 
Kinnard,  Margaret  Miller,  • 
Kinnard,  Mary,  s 
Kleinschmidt,  Mame,  b 
Knickerbocker,  Cora  May,  b 
Knight,  Bessie  Place,  s 
Knight,  Marian,  b 
Knox,  Beulah,  • 
Knox,  Florence,  aw  Bp 
Koch,  Carlotte,  aw  Bp 
Koka,  Fuji,  b  a 

Krackowizer,  Alice  Marie,  9p 


THE  COLLSOB  OP  BDUCATIOH 

SCHOOL 

Karlhamc, 

Warren,  City  ht.'Vl 

UnivertUyhB, 

Purdue  c. 

AUaiUau.;  Harvard  u, 

HoweU  (Mich.)  hi,  M2 

Baeine  h$.  *85 

MouUon  {ToTowtOy  OnU)  c, 

Shawnee  ht,  *05 

Sherman  h»,  MM;  North  Texat 
Normal  c. 

H,P.  Normal  c.  *08;  Simptonc, 
Indianola^  la, 

u,  of  Minneaota 

Cook  County  Normal  # .  *98 

BtmeU  h»,  '01 

Mi$9i»nppi  1. 1,  and  C, ;  Haxle- 
hurSrh»,*9B 

InduMtrial  inat,  and  c.  (ColumdiM, 
Mi$§,) ;  HaMlehnrtt  ht.  Mia$, 

InduMMal  intt.  and  c. 

Brioham  Young  a.  *94 

Racine  h»*  "79;  Otkhoth  Normal 

St.Joeephha.'^ 

Normal  Training  9.,  S,  C;  8t, 
Mary't  a,  *96 

Columbua  Central  h$,  "96. 

St,  Louis  Kindergarten  e,  '00 

Oread  inst,  of  Domettic  Science  '08 

Morrie  h$,  *79;  Miorrie  Normal 

A,B.iu.<tfIowa)'m 

Hyde  Park  h$.  '04 

Jefferwon  he,  '02 

Northwestern  Normdly  Alea^ 
Ofcla. '04 

Brockville  hs,  '00. 

Richmond  Normal  t.  '96 

State  u.  hs.  *00 

JoUet  ha. 

St.  Louis  hs.  '86 

Sam  Houston  Normal  s.  '99 

Belton  (Tex.)  hs,  '89 

Terre  Haute  c. 

Spearfiah  NormcU  (S.  D.)  '96 

lowac, 

Dewoerhs.  'SS 

A.B.  (PatUraoninat.)  '98 

B.  Didactics  (Iowa State Normal)*iii 

Auatin  ha.  '06 

Kobe  GtW«'  a.  '82:  Boaton  Normal 
a. :  C,  C.  Vooheer^a  Training  Claaa 

8.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '06 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Muncie,  Ind. 
Warren,  O. 
Chicago 
LaFayette,  Ind. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Chicago 
Racine,  Wis. 
Cherokee,  la. 
Shawnee,  Okla. 

Durant,  L  T. 

Luca,  la. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Versailles,  Ky. 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Hernando,  Miss. 
Logan,  Utah 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Sioux  City,  la. 
Columbus,  O. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
Upper  Alton 
Morris 
Lamoni,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Tonkawa,  Okla. 
Brockyille,  Ont. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Henderson,  Ky. 
Chicago 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Corsicana,  Tex. 
Plymouth,  Ind. 
Lead,  S.  D. 
Spencer,  la. 
Telluride,  Colo. 
Hillsboro,  Tex. 
Maxwell,  la. 
Elmhurst 

Osaka,  Japan 
Yonker8,N.Y. 
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Kyle,  Mae, « 

Lackersteen,  Ruth,  aw  up 

Jjackner,  Adele,  9 

La  Favor,  Will  George,  aw  9p 

Iiagergren,  Anna  Constanoe,  w  sp 
liagergren,  Selma  Qustava,  a  w 
Lake,  William  Albert,  w 

Lamb,  Lucy,  • 
Lamb,  Maud  Evelyn,  $ 
Lange,  Elizabeth  Clara,  s 

Langley,  Elizabeth  Euphroeyne,  8 
La  Bowe,  Eugene,  a 
Larrabee,  Caroline,  aw  sp 

Larrabee,  Louise  G.,  w 
Larsen,  Avis  Gertrude,  aw  sp 
Lawrence,  Leta,  8 
Lea  veil,  Richard  Augustus,  a 

Lepman,  Stella  F.,  w 
Leonard,  Eva  Melissa,  aw8p 
Leonard,  Hettie  May, « 
Leonard,  Katharine,  8 

Les  Dernier,  Ma  Belle  de,  8 
Lilley,  Henrietta  Miller,  a 
Livingstone,  Ruby  Kerslake,  s 
Lodge,  Charlotte  Maude,  a 
Loewenthal,  Judith  W.,  aw  8p 
Lomaz,  Jesse  May,  • 
Lovett,  Ida  Campbell,  a  w 
Lowenthal,  Ethel  Rose,  aw8p 
Luce,  Elizabeth  Case,  8  aw  8p 
Lund,  Jessie  McKee,  aw  8p 
Lyman,  Ruth  Ada,  8 

Lyons,  Evelyn  Richards,  a  w  8p 
Lynch,  Emma  Margaret,  8 
Lynch,  May  Elizabeth,  a 
Lyon,  Carrie  Helen,  a 

Maffett,  Minnie  Lee,  a 
Magee,  Elsie  Maria,  aw  8p 
Magee,  Harriet  Cecil,  a 

Mahan,  Marion  Silvertice,  a 
Maher,  Julia  Genevieve,  a 
Mahon,  Laura,  a 
Mahoney,  Julia  Aimee,  a 


THB  COLLSOB  OF  SDUCATIOH 

80HOOL 
A.B.  (Park  c.)  *»;  A.M.  (ifHd.)  Xtt 
Hyde  Park  h9, 
Chicago  Normal  t.  *99 

Art  in&t,^  Chieago;  Kun$t  6«toer- 
berit  Berlin 

Morgan  Park  Km,  XK 

Calumet  hi,  XB 

Indiana  State  Normal  "94 ; 
A.B.  {Indiana  «.)  1» 

Blue  Mountain  c. 

Downert  Orove  hs,  '02 

Hackley  Manucd  Training  «•« 
Mtuktgan 

Hyde  Park  h$, 

A.M.  (u.€f  Michigan)  '98 

Kirklandt,  '85;  Kindergarten 
Training  CIom 

Fh,B,  iu,  of  Chicago)  *i& 

Manittee  ht,  02 

«.  of  Texas 

ChicagolHeightsht,:  John 

Mar8h€Ul  h$, ;  Northwettem  u. 
Preparatory  9. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  "OS 

Hyde  Park  ht, 

CorHcana  hi,  XN> 

A.B.  (u.  of  Vermont)  "98: 
A.M.  {ibid.)  HH 

Houeton  ht,  ^01 

California  {Pa,)  Normal  '90 

Grand  Rapide  he,  '96 

8t,  Clara  e,*» 

Francee  Shimer  a,  '01 

A.B.  {Blue  Mountain  c)  '08 

A:B,  {Badcliffe  c.)  "91  ' 

Wendell  PhilUpe  ha,  HK 

a,  of  Marietta,  V? ;  Lake  Brie  c. 

Grand  Bapide  Kindergarten 
TraifUng  «.  '02 

OneofiUo  State  Normal  # .  ^94. 

Ba$t  Division  ht,  *06 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  'OS 

JTanaaf  State  Manual  Training 
Normal 'Oi 

L.I.  {Sam  HoutUmNormal  intt,)  '02 

Geneteo  ht,  'Oft 

Provincial  Normal  ».,  New  Brunt- 
wick;  ML  Holyoke  c.  *8S 

Central  Normal  c, ;  Indiana  u, 

St,  Xavier^t  a, 

P,  Plain  a,  '93 

Ottumwa  ht,  '91 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Parkville,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Morgan  Park 
Morgan  Park 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
BatesviUe,  Miss. 
Downers  Grove 

Muskegan,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Hancock,  Mich. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Manistee,  Mich. 
Palestine,  Tex. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Corsicana,  Tex. 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Houston,  Tex. 
California,  Pa. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Batesville,  Miss. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Marietta,  O. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 
Winsor.  N.  Y. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chetopa,  Kan. 
Groeebeck,  Tex. 
Geneseo 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Orleans,  Ind. 
Symerton 
Fairfield,  la. 
Ottumwa,  la. 
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Maine,  Carrie  Beulah,  • 
Markland,  Rolla  Varnon,  a  w 
Martiiir  Allen  Birch, « 
Martin,  Ollie  Jane,  s 
Matheny,  Clara  B^  s 

Matheny,  Louise  French,  sp 
Mayne,  Ethel  Marie,  aw9p 
Menag^e,  Bessie  Marble,  n  aw  sp 
Merritt,  Allena  Richardson,  «p 
Meyers,  Ira  Benton,  a 
Michelson,  Eklna  Stanton,  «  a 
Miller,  Edwin  L.,  • 

Milner,  Mary  Letitia,  $ 
Miner,  Elizabeth,  «p 
Minkler,  Edna  Mae, « 
Mitchell,  Mary  Alpha,  b 
Mollart,  Edith,  s 
Montague,  Alice  Helen,  aw  9p 
Montgomery,  Lydia  Duncan, « 
Moore,  Alice  Dixon,  aw  9p 
Moore,  Bertha  Eloise,  • 
Moore,  Stella  Foster,  9 
Morehouse,  Lenerl  Pansy,  a 
Morey,  Maude  A.,  a  sp 
Morris,  Sarah,  s 
Morrison,  Grace,  s 
Morrissette,  Frances  Gaines,  a 
Morrow,  Jessie  Eleaine,  s 
Morton,  Charlotte  Pauline,  sp 
MacVicar,  Ella,  a 

McKay,  E.  D.,  s 

McKenzie,  Jennie,  8 

McKinley,  Mae,  a 

McLaurin,  Paul  DeLeon,  a 

McLean,  Addie  Lucinda,  a 

McNeil,  Esther,  a 

McNulty.  Mary  B.,  a 

McQuaid,  Lulu,  a 

McCann,  Lillie  Belle,  a 

McClellan,  Myrta  Lisle,  a  aw  ap 

McClure,  Kate  Hay,  a 

McCormack,  Edna  F.,  «  a  to  «p 

McCoy,  Lulu,  a  aw 

McCrummen,  Ethel,  a 

McCutcheon,  Bessie,  a 

McEniry,  Elizabeth  Philomene,  aw  ap 

Neenan,  Margaret  a. 


8OHOOL 

JUncolM  Kindergarten  intt,  '90 

MimmH  State  Nonnal  *08 

8.B.  (u.  itf  Michigan)  *97 

JCmimw  State  AgrienUural  e, 

Ij,B,  CBatdwin  u.)  *96;  B.  Fed. 
(/M<i.)  *96 

apringfletdh9,Xli 

CharUvcix  he,  *02 ;  AlhUm  e. 

LakeForeete, 

Albion  he,  XX);  AlbUm  c.  *(» 

Ckieago  NortntU  9.  *9S 

&.B,  in.  of  Chicaoo)*» 

A3,  (tt.  Y  Michiaain)  *90;  A.M. 

8taU  Normal  c.*9l 

Cedar  Bapide  he,  *W 

Upper  Iowa  u, 

W^mngton.  Kan,,  hM, 

DulmquehM.  *95 

Engtewood  he, 'Oa 

SedaUah»,*9li 

MUwamkee-Dawner  c.  *02 

AJB,  in,  <^  Chicago)  *0i 

A.M.  iSomthweitem  u.)  *90 

Council  Bl¥ff9  he,  *(£ 

OMuMtM  At. '04 

Raeinehe,*i3fi 

Weet  Dm  Moinee  he,  '96 

Oread  inet,  of  Domeetic  Science  XM 

B.B.  (Oklahoma  A,  dt  M,  e.)  'OS 

nUnoie  State  Normal  9, 

Pro/oindal  Normal,  New  Bruns- 
toieh^m 

Greenville  he,  fXi 

Bio  VUta  he,  XN> 

Oreadinet.ofDom€9tieSeience*f& 

A.B.  (tt.  of  NaehniUe)  XM 

NorthemlllUiOitState  Normal  *Q8 

Coninoton  he,  '96 

Tempe,  Arte,,  Normal  e,  *0i 

Canton  Ju,  *9S 

Indianapolis  h9,  '94 

Somthweet  Kansas  c.  ( Winfield) 

Coehoctonhs.*9a 

Belhavenc, ;  Shorter  c,  Rome,  Oa, 

Ph.B.  («.  C(f  Chicago)  '05 

A.B.  (THnitif  u.)  '00 

Indiana  State  u,;  ClassictUs, 

Joeephinum  he.  '05 

Keokuk  hs.  '98 


HOMS  ADDSX88 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Armstrong,  Mo. 
Marysyille,  Cal. 
Gamett,  Kan. 

CBBpeti  Wya 

Springfield 

Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Albion,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Florence,  Ala. 
Chicago 
Lake  Bluff 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Chicago 
Sedalia,Mo. 
Ironwood,  Mich. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Ottumwa,  la. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 
Chicago 

Winfield,  Kan. 

Greenville,  Miss. 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Braxton,  Miss. 

Batavia 

Covington,  Ky. 

Tempo,  Ariz. 

Canton 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Coshocton,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Paris,  Tex. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago 

St  Louis,  Mo. 
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Negas,  Lenore  Latham,  $ 
NeuhauB,  Barinka  Clara,  aw9p 
Nolan,  Evangeline,  9 
Noune,  Alice  Louise,  a 
S'unn,  Annie,  s 
Nunn,  Mary,  • 
Oberfelder,  Mae,  aw  %p 
O'Brien,  Elizabeth,  «p 
Olaon,  Tillie  Elvira,  b 
0*Neil,  Cathryn  Garrabrant 
Ormsby,  Fulton  Bailey,  n 
Owen,  Edwin  Bently,  s 
Painter,  Lura,  b 
Palm,  Macra  Elliott,  b 
Palmer,  Pauline,  aw  9p 
Palmquist,  Chrietine  Maria,  b 
Parke,  Mila,  aw  Bp 
Parke,  Ruth,  aw  Bp 
Patterson,  Alice  Blanche,  b 
Patterson,  Caroline  Amelia,  b 
Patton,  Beatrice  Chandler,  aw  sp 
Patty,  Edith,  b 
Payne,  Bertha,  a 
T&yne,  Mary  Ethel,  s 
Pettit,  Anna  Virginia,  b 
Phillips,  Mary  Hathaway,  b 

Pidcocke,  Azelete,  s 
Pierce,  Marguerite  D.,  a  ir  «p 
Pierscm,  Johnnie,  b 
Piper,  Helen  Maria,  • 
Plimpton,  Mary  Blair,  a 
Pond,  Florence  Aileen,  s 
Pope,  Flora  Estelle,  Baw  Bp 
Porges,  Lillian  Hannah,  aw  Bp 
Porges,  Olga  Beatrice,  aw  Bp 
Porter,  Lucy  Grace,  a 
Powell,  Susan  Virginia,  s 
Pratt,  Frederick  Emery,  s 
Proby,  Marguerite,  awBp 
Purcell,  Helen  Elizabeth,  awBp 
Purdy,  Bessie,  b 
Putnam,  Helen,  w 
Pyle,  Elizabeth,  b 
Pyle,  Jay  C^  b 
Rainey,  Hattie,  s 
Ramey,  Af  ra  Beatrice,  Baw  Bp 
Randall,  Grace  Oliye,  aw  Bp 
Raub,  Bertha,  s 


THB  C0IXB6B  OF  BDUCATIOH 

SOHOOL 

Ph.B.  (NorthtDegUmu.)  '(» 

Milwaukee  Normal  '00 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  h$,  *96 

Ikntmen  Orove  hi,  '01 

Sam  HouMton  Normal  «. 

Sam  HoHtton  Normal «.  'Ol 

SoHihDMnonh$.'Oi 

Englewood  hi,  X)6 

Qalvahi,\)0 

Cook  County  Normal  '85 

Union  a. '78 

8.B.  {North  Carolina  A.dtM.  c.) 

StrecUorhi,  Xtt 

CoihocUm  hi.  '96 

UnivertUy  hi. 

Moline  Training  «.  '06 

SMcamore  hi,  *97 

Sycamore  hi.  *00 

S.B,iMonmoiUhc,)'W 

PiUiburg  hi,  ^96 

Loi  Angelcin  Cal.,  Normal  "Ol 

Weileycmc.  '98 

Home  «.,  Racine,  Wii. 

Hinidale  hi.  'OS 

u,cfHlinoii 

niinoii    Female   em.   Jackeon- 
ville  '90 

State  Normal  '01 

South  Diviiion  hi,  "Qi 

Denton  Normal 

u,cfNebraika 

u,  of  Chicago;  Art  imt, 

Mankato  Normal  '01 

Lee,Jiratf..Af.'81 

Hyde  Park  hi. 'Oi 

Hyde  Park  hi,  '06 

Ft,Scotthi,*iii 

u,<^Miiiiitivpi  *0S 

CJ&.  (Ohio  State  u.) 'HO 

Hyde  Park  hi,  '05 

Saginaw  hi,  '85 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  i. 

Chicago  imt. 

Covington  hi,  19 

B,Jjii,  (Baylor  0,)"^ 

B.P.  (Grttyion  o.)  ^96 

u.  of  Minnaoia 

lL.B,(%,<if  Chicago)  '06 

Sam  Houiton  Normal 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Wilmette 
Burlington,  Wis. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Downers  Grove 
Taylor,  Tex. 
Taylor,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Bishop  Hill 
Wallace,  Idaho 
Chicago 
Lexington,  N.  C. 
Streator 
Coshocton,  O. 
Chicago 
Moline 
Sycamore 
Sycamore 
SmithvUle,  Tex. 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Hillsboro,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Hinsdale 
Chicago 

Deadwood,  S.  D. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Hamilton,  Tex. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Chicago 

Brookings,  S.  D. 

Morton  Park 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Lowell,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Covington,  Ky. 

Celeste,  Tex. 

Durant,  I.  T. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Dallas,  Tex. 
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Ray,  Clara,  a 

Reddy,  Ruth  Marie,  a 

Reed,  Daisy, « 

Reilly,  Anna,  aw  np 

Reynolds,  Ida  Nolan,  n 

Reynolds,  Myra,  n 

Rhodes,  Helen,  sp 

Rice,  Hortense  Carolyn,  a  sp 

Richard,  Carrie, « 

Richmond,  Eva  Sarah,  aw  9p 

Ricker,  Althea  Mae,  «p 

Riechers,  Henry  Frederick,  $ 

Riley,  Jessie  Trotter,  w  tp 

Riley,  John  William,  8 

Robb,  Ena,  s 

Robbins,  Jane  Ward,  aw  sp 

Robertson,  Eiliiabeth  Wells,  aw  sp 

Robertson,  Ruth,  a 

Robinson,  Clara  Elizabeth,  w  sp 

Robinson,  Flora  Ann, « 

Robinson,  Minnie, « 

Robinson,  Robert  Pomeroy,  8 

Roggeveen,  Alina,  w  tp 

Rohrer,  Rena,  • 

Rondthaler,  Anna  Salome,  a 

Rudy,  Anna  M^  8 

Russell,  Vinnedge  M.,  • 

Ryan,  Cora  Louise,  • 

Rydberg,  Jennie  Christina,  8 

Salter,  Pearl,  awsp 

Samuel,  Elizabeth  N.,  s 

Sawyer,  Elsie,  8 
Scanlan,  Margaret  A.,  a  ir  «p 
Schell,  Emily,  8 
Scherz,  Anna  Talea,  w 
Scherz,  Theodore  Janet,  w  «p 
Schloss,  Leon  J.,  8 
Schmierer,  Birdie,  s 
Schneider,  Anna  Harriet,  8 
Schofield,  Linnie,  8 
Scott,  Mary  Edna,  s 
Scruggs,  Enoe  L.,  8 

Secord,  Eidna,  aw  8p 
See,  Helena  M.,  w 
Sharrard,  Kate,  s 
Shaw,  Agnes  Jane,  8 
Shaw,  Clara,  8 


THE  COLLEOS  OP  BDUCATIOH 

SCHOOL 

M.  B.  L.  (BUie  Mountain  Female 
c.)HH 

Eyde  Park  h$,  *01 

5.  MeAlUter,  I.  T.,  hi,  *0S 

ML  8t,J<mphc,*9l 

Priwuury  Training  9,^  Drake  u.  *08 

Oenevaem, 

Hyde  Park  h».'Oi 

Tanbana  Preparatory 

(Mhko$h  NormcU 

Saet  Aurora  Af .  "02 

Indiana  State  Normal 

P11.B.  (Baylor  tt)X)5 

OtMooth  Normal  a. 'Xii 

CJUcagointt, 

Home  and  Day  ht,  Detroit,  *M 

Pli.B.(«.  of  Chieaoo)  "OS 

Unioernty  ht,  X)5 

k,B.  (Michigan  c.)  X)5 

A.B.  (Indiana  State  «.)  *96 

LudinaUnh  Mich,,  JU.  *86 

8.B.  (BeUrit  c.)  *06 

Blue  iBland  h$.  X)5 

St.  Joteph  hi,  '87 

Lake  View  he.  "01 

Earlkam  c. 

Iowa  State  Normal 

Haetingi  c, «.  ofN^ltraaka 

Enolewoodh9.m 

Oolumbue    Kindergarten   Normal 
Training  «.  *96 

u,cfTex<u 

SUJoteph'iacad.Hii 

Quineyhe. 

Seminar^  OmabrUcK,  Qermamy 

Bieenaeh,  Oermany 

Findlay  e. 

Kindergarten  c.  *89 ;  Amumr  inet. 

FYeeporthi, 

Springfield  hi, 

D.B.    (Theological    em,^    Morgan 
Park,IlL)  *90 

Hyde  Park  he. 'Oi 

Hyde  Park  h$,  HA 

Kaneae  State  Normal «.  '02 

Covington^  Ky,^  he,  '82 

VaXparaieo  c,  '80;  u,of  Chicago 


HOMB  ADDRESS 

Corinth,  Miss. 

Chicago 

HaUeyviUe,  I.  T. 

Chicago 

Churdan,  la. 

Chicago 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Aurora 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Zanesville,  O. 

Chicago 

Greenwood,  Ind. 

fienton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Blue  Islai^ 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Platteville,  Wis. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Stomsburg,  Neb. 

Chicago 

Columbus,  O. 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Chicago 

Quincy 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Findlay.  O. 

Salt  Lake  Ci^,  Utah 

Chicago 

Freeport 

Havana 

Maoon,  Ma 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Atchison,  Kan. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Chicago 
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NAME 

Shearer,  Sara  Louise,  8 
Shepard,  Nelle, « 
Shepardson,  Cora  W.,  b 

SheppersoD,  Mildred,  « 
Sheridan,  Anna,  b 
Shuck,  Merritte  Edwin,  b 
Shumway,  William  Loren,  9 
Sime,  Fannie  Augusta,  «p 
Small,  Jennie,  • 
Smart,  Gerald  Harwood,  a 
Smiley,  William  Qilmore,  9 

Smith,  Lollie  Moore,  a 
Smithers,  Louise,  s 
Snyder,  Anna  E.,  8 
Southgate,  Susan  Glover,  • 
Sparks,  Jasper  R,  b 
Spaulding,  Charles  Ellsworth,  8 
Spence,  Margaret,  a  w 
Sprague,  Lilian  Oliye,  awtp 
Stanley,  Louise,  8aw  8p 
Starbird,  Myrtle  Irene,  a 
Starr,  Sarah,  8 
Steele,  Jessie  Belle,  8 
Stemmons,  Bessie,  aw  8p 
StUee,  Edith,  • 

Stinson,  Charlotte  Louise,  w  8p 
Stinson,  Cornelia  Irene,  w 
Stout,  Edwin  Gillespie,  w  ap 
Strain,  Lillie  Ernestine,  8 
Stubbe,  Charles  Leon,  • 
Stutsman,  Naomi,  a 
Sullivan,  Eunice  Elmira,  8 

Sumpter,  Minnie  Sarah,  8 
Sumwalt,  Carrie  Myers,  s 

Sutton,  Kate  F.,  a  w 


SCHOOL 

Oreen  Bay,  WU»y  h», 

Bethany  c. 

Y(mna,  Ladies^    irutu  Oranmlle, 

TeacKenc, 

Hailman  Training  ••  "OS 

Drake  u, 

P6d.B.  (CkfUn'odo  mate  Normal)  *94 

ArtinMt.iJ)tHg%)'W 

Indiana  State  Normal  9.  *94 

Hyde  Park  he, 

S.B.  (NatUmal  N.  u)   '00:     A.B. 
(rMd.)*08 

L.L  {Georgia  Normal  e)  HB 

Waylandem,  *07 

Kansae  Normal  9, 

State  Normal «.,  Athens^  Ga. 

Indiana  u, 

A.a  («.  itflndiana)  "97 

OakParkhe.'m 

SUUeNormal,  AU>any,  N.  F.  '97 

B.B.  iPeabodye.)\» 

X.B,  (u.<if  Chicago)  "Oi 

Cook  County  Normal  9.  '90 

Sedaliah9.'9S 

Dallaehe.'Oi 

lUehnumd  Pub,  9, 

WeUe9ley  c, 

Q.B,  {WeUe9ley  c.) 

Georgetown  e» 

P,  V,  Normal  c.  W 

B.L.  (i?arUk»mo.)'07 

Bro6kfieldacad,'m\  uof  MinouH 

New  9,  of  if eCAodf,  American  Book 
Co7Qi 

Iowa  c,  aead.  *W;  Iowa  c, 

JohneHopkine  u;   Kindergarten; 
(auMmkkuqua,  N,  Y, 

State  Normalt  Montana 


HOlfB  ADDRB88 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Burlingame,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Athens,  Ga. 
Attica,  Ind. 
D»by,  la. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Blwood,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Houston,  Tex. 
Athens,  Ga. 
ffinton,  W.  Va. 
Emporia,  Kan. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Carrollton 
Converse,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Salem,  O. 
NaahviUe,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
Hammond,  Ind. 
Sedalia,Mo. 
Daliaa,  Tex. 
Richmond,  O. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Versailles,  Ky. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Kentland,  Ind. 
Brookfield,  Mo. 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Sloan,  la. 

Baltunore,  Md. 
Boseman,  Mont 


Taf  t,  Anna  Grace,  • 
Tarbell,  Luella  Marion,  • 
Tarrant,  Bertha  Hill,  • 
Taylor,  Katharine,  b 
Taylor,  Margaret  Beatrix,  • 
Taylor,  Reuben  Wilcoxson,  aw  8p 
Teall,  Robert  James,  • 
Temple,  Alice,  a 

Terry,  Ina  Alice,  8 
Thomson,  Eilizabeth,  aw  8p 


Boetonh9,'9Si 

Peoria  he. 

Armour  inat,  '00 

LoOrotM  JU. '06 

8treatorh9,'m. 

MieaouH  MiUtary  a,  XM 

A.B.(fietottc.),XN> 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Ateo- 
datum'' VI 

Winamac  he.  *01 

Acad,   of   poane    fi,   '92;    u.    of 
Nebraeka 


Chicago 

Peoria 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich* ' 

Chicago 

Streator 

Roanoke,  Mo.. 

Moline 

Chicago 
Winamac,  Ind. 

Omaha.  Neb'. 
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Thompeon,  Nellie  Vanettai  s 
Thompson,  Sarah  Ann,  • 
Thompson,  Sonora  Eleanor,  • 
Thomtcm,  Mabel,  «p 
Todd,  Marie  Anne,  $ 
Tolman,  Isabel  Stevens,  s 
Torrey,  Jennie,  • 
Townaend,  Ruth,  aw  tp 
Trawick,  Ethel  Warthen,  s 
Treganza,  Alice  Rosetta,  aw9p 
Treon,  Carrie,  • 
Trist,  Cora,  «p 
Trow,  Louise  Benedict,  a  w 

Truesdell,  Mabel  E^  « 
Truman,  Charlotte  Blla,  •  a 
Turner,  Jessie  Long,  s 
Turner,  Sarah  Claude,  b 
Twichell,  Helen  Gertrude,  s 
Twiss,  George  Ransom, « 
Van  Dervoort,  Theodocia,  s  a 
Van  Voorhees,  Laura,  aw  9p 
Vaughn,  Samuel  Jesse,  • 
Venard,  Dorothy  B.,  id  9p 
Viall,  Grace  Medora,  to 
Viley,  Mary  Belle,  • 
Vincent,  Louise  Palmer,  w 
Vincent,  Margaret,  aw  9p 
Von  Wedelstaedt,  Elizabeth,  w  <p 
Voss,  Charlotte  Alberta,  9 
Wakeman,  Caroline,  saw  tp 
Waldron,  Myrtle  Ines,  • 
Walrath,  Cornelia  Robertson,  9 

Walrath,  Frederick  Emery,  s 
Warner,  Alice  May,  s 
Warner,  Lillian  Anna,  a 
Warren,  Irene,  w 
Washburn,  Miriam  Elim,  aw  9p 
Watson,  Joyce,  w 
WatsoD,  Mrs.  Kate  Heintz,  s 
Watts,  Lois  Reva,  9 
Weame,  Amy  Ellery  s 
Weatherby,  Lilian  S^  9 
Webb,  Adeline,  • 
Webb,  Emma,  aw  9p 

Webb,  Susan,  aw9p 

Webster,  Grace  Howland,  s 


THE  COLLBOS  OF  SDUCATIOV 

SCHOOL 
B.Pd.  (CMorodo  Stale  Normal)  *0e 

8t.  Jotph  lu,  19 

Calumet  Km,  *(S;  Lake  Fortti  c. 

State  Nanmal  t.,  Ohenep  '04 

Unicn  Chmreh  h$»  *9S 

Uma,  Om  he, 

u,<]fTexae 

ccf  EdmcaUan^n 

OeiUenHUehe.'m 

Luew  Wheetock  Kindergarten  NoT' 
mal^  Boekm^ 

Warren  he,  ^ 

State  Normal «.,  Bnffaio,  N.  F. 

Iowa  c.  accki. 

Aifnee8eottinet.;airUHighe.Xli 

Lodi,  WU.,h», 

S.B.(OMo5la<««.)'85 

M.E.L.  {Grand  Prairie  em,)  "91 

Spnngfield,  O.,  he,  HA 

Weaubleau  ooUegiate  inet.  *96 

B.L.  (Parke,)  *»;  OberUne, 

Calumet  he.  *(fi 

Kentuokif  State  c, 

A.B.  (TreUefIey)'86 

Mamieteehe,'i» 

Michigan  cay  he,  *m 
Englewood  he.*9^;  u,  of  Chicago 
Topeka  he,  US 

A.  a    (MilvfamheO'Downer   c)    '87; 

Milwaukee   Normal   *9i\    e,   of 

I!dueation*n 
Qeneeeo  Normal  'VI ;  Alfred  c, 
WeetDMe(onhe,'» 
JohnMarehaUhe.ya; 
Armour  inet,  Ubranf  e,  ^96 
lL,B,iLeapeForeete,)*Vi 
B.D.  Xlowa  State  Normal  c.)  '01 
Armour  inet. 
South  Diwieion  he,  *n 
Calumet  he, 'HO 
Detroit  Normal  e.*Vi 
A.B.  ( Wotnan'e  c,  BalHmore)  '01 
Webb  e, ;  Rcmdolphr-Macon  Worn- 

an*e  e. 
Webbe,:  Bandolphr-Maeon  Worn- 

cm*ec. 
Cook  County  Normal  1$ 


'  HOMB  ADDBBSS 

Roswell,  Colo. 
Batavia 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Chicago 
Fayette,  Miss. 
Chicago 
Waco,  Tex. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Centerville,  la. 
Racine,  Wis. 

Chicago 

Warren,  O. 

San  Frandsoo,  Cal. 

Farrar,Ia. 

Covington,  Ga. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Cleyeland,  O. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Chicago 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Chicago 

Manistee,  Mich. 

Chicago 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Racine,  Wis. 
Jasper,  N.  Y. 
Sibley 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Racine,  Wis. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Laurium,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 
Chicago 
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Webster,  Mary  Evelyn,  s 
Weigley, Mildred, saw  9p 
Weirsmith,  Katherine,  s 
Wells,  Florence  ^w  9p 
Wertman,  Florence  Edna,  s 
Wescott,  Ada  Virgil,  w 
White,  Elizabeth  Serena,  b 
White,  Inez  Mae,  b 
White,  Nellie  Katherine,  b 
Whipple,  Blanche,  b 
Whitney,  Frederick  Lamaon,  v>  sp 
Wible,  William  John,  b 
Wienke,  Henry  Charles,  • 
Wieser,  Anna,  •  a 
Wieser,  Annette,  s 
Wieser,  Mary,  • 
Wilbur,  Calla  Engenia  a  w  Bp 
WUcoz,  Eidith  Mary,  aw  Bp 
Wilkes,  Bertha,  aw  Bp 
Williams,  Essie  May,  b 
Williams,  Mynnie,  b 
Willis,  Ellen,  • 
Willison,  Henrietta,  Baw 
Wismer,  Lillian,  b 
Wolcott,  Maude  Harriet,  aw  Bp 
Wolfenden,  Marjorie,  aw  Bp 
Wood,  Harriet,  w  Bp 
Wood,  Mildred  Oooper,  s 

Woods,  Ruby  Ellen,  sp 
Woodward,  Clark,  b 
Woodward,  Harriet,  s 
Workman,  Annie  Josephine,  b 
Wormser,  Alice,  w 
Worthington,  Salome  Cecilia,  b 
Wright,  Bertha  Ophelia,  s 
Wright,  Elisabeth  Taylor,  b 
Wright,  Florenoe  Mabel  awBp 
Wright,  Mary  Alice,  b 
Wright,  Mary  Ethel,  b 
Wright,  Mary  Isora,  b 
Wright,  Nannie,  s 
Wunner,  Alice  Edna,  aw  Bp 
Wygant,  Elsie  Amy,  w 

Mbn— 74 


THE  COLLBOS  OF  SDUGATION 

SCHOOL 
DaUa9k9.*flO 
Lake  View  U.  *04 
OMi»mioaA«.'90 
OafMMO  State  Normal «.  *00 
8taUNarmal'9B 
lUinoU  Tntinifio  9,  far  nwnet  '88 
u,afChieaga 
Oartlandt  N,  Bloaii^ld  hi, 

ah€Wwviiu,iu.,Ji9,'(a 

Chieoifo  Froebel  AuoeiaHon  *90 

lowaStcUec 

A.B.  (Oar,  c,  FeiUan,  Mteh.)  VZ 

Harvard^  /U.,  h». 

Umtiine  a,  Htt 

UrmMne  a,  Xtt 

CharUvoix  ha.  '02 

aB.  («.  €f  California)  X» 

Hpde  Park  h$,  "08;  Deni$on  u. 

Dwvalh9.'» 

Thamtu  Arnold  h§. 

Paduoahh$.m 

Sam  HoutUm  NormtU  *87 

MavtfiUe,  N,  D.,  Normal 

M}lifin  ha,  VB 

Grand  Bapid$hM.*1]b 

Hyde  Park  ha. 

PHvaie  tutor$:Albain;if  Library  t. 

(Summer  *00) 
Elginhe,*Oi 
A.B.  ( Winehetter  c)  "96 
Alma  Kindergarten  e,  '91 
Oatt,  Ont„  ha,  '85 
Armour  inet, 

Kenhtckg  State  Normal  '98 
lowae, 

Julian  9,»  Paria^  Pramee^  '91 
jroMonal  Normal  u,  '89 
SpHngMld  ha,  '01 
Sand  Springe^  la,,  ha,  '88 
Daweonh9,*C0 
Miaaouri  State  u, 
Stanton  ha,  *0i 
WeatDiviaionha,*K 

WOMSN— 606 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Ottumwa,  la. 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Lead,  S.  D. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Warren,  O. 
Roswell,  N.  M. 
Chicago 
Osage,  la. 
Golden 
Belvidere 
Hico,  Tex. 
Hico,  Tex. 
Hico,  Tex. 
Charlevoix,  Mich. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Chicago 
Jacksonyille 
Sherwood,  Tex. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Davenport,  N.  D. 
Elgin 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Cleveland,  O. 

Elgin 

Danville 

Alma,  Mich. 

Orangeville,  Ontario,  Can. 

Chicago 

LouisvUle,  Ky. 

Cherokee,  la. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ChiUioothe,  O. 

Si^ngfield 

Lead,  8.  D. 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Mexico,  Mo. 

Stanton,  Neb. 

Chicago 

Total— 680 
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SUMMAEY 

OF   ATTENDANCE   BY   QUARTERS   AND   FOR   THE   YEAR    1905-6 
I.    THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 


The  Graduate  Schools 

SumiXBQUABTBB 

Spbimo  Quabtbr 

Total 
i(DirFBftBBrr) 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Qrad.  School  of  Arte  and  Lit ... . 
Ogden  (Grad.)  School  of  Science  . . 
University  College 

232 
231 

187 
63 

419 
291 

129 
151 

125 
34 

254 

185 

120 
138 

Ill 
34 

231 
172 

115 
135 

94 

29 

209 
164 

332 

346 

14 

300 
94 
34 

632 

440 

48 

Total  Graduate  students  — 

a^ 

%50 

7x3 

2S0 

15P 

439 

2^ 

145 

403 

250 

123 

373 

B92 

429 

Xiao 

The  Sbhior  Collbobs 

SUMMmQUAmTBB 

ABTBB 

WnrmQUi 

IBTBB 

SPBiiroQuAmTBB 

TOTAI. 

Studbnts 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Arte(A.B.) 
Literature  < 
Science  (S.l 
Commerce 
(Ph.B.) . . 

24 
27 
31 

9 

21 
61 
12 

4 

45 
88 
43 

13 

17 
31 
47 

19 

50 

116 

19 

2 

67 

147 

66 

21 

24 
40 
44 

19 

57 

137 

20 

1 

81 

1?7 
64 

?I0 

24 

49 
45 

?!3 

55 

148 

28 

79 

197 

73 

23 

51 
72 
76 

40 

79 

206 

35 

4 

130 

Ph.B.) 

5.) 

and    Administration 

278 
Ul 

44 

v-*-  **»*^»/ ■ -- 

(Arts 

♦Medical literature 

Science... 

"4 

"4 

1 
'35 

*i 

1 

36 

1 

*4i 

"i 

1 
'42 

1 
'42 

1 
42 

1 
'49 

*i 

1 
50 

\  Arts 

2 
2 

3 

2 
2 

3 

2 
11 

1 

4 

2 

11 

1 

4 

2 
11 

1 

4 

... 

2 
11 

1 

4 

1 
9 
1 

4 

1 
9 
1 

4 

2 
13 

1 

6 

... 

2 

Literature  t  ,  - 

13 

♦Law....  ' 

Science 

Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration  

1 
6 

(Arts 

♦Divinity Literature.. 

(  Science  — 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

"i 

1 

♦School  of 
Educa-- 
tion... 

fArts 

Literature 

Science 

Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration   

... 

... 

'i 

1 

2 

8 
3 

1 

2 
9 
4 

1 

1 
3 

1 

12 
5 

2 

15 

5 

1 

1 

**7 
3 

... 

1 
8 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

12 

2 

3 

15 

3 

fArts 

TT..;«-.«.;f«     Literature 

OoiiIS^^i  Science 

College....  ^  Commerce   and  Ad- 
ministration 

... 

..! 

1 
4 

1 

1 
12 

1 

1 
4 

"8 

1 

1 

12 
1 

1 

6 

**7 

1 

... 

2 
3 

1 

"9 
1 

2 

12 
2 

rArts 

1 
"2 

1 

1 

"2 

1 

"2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

"5 

3 
6 
2 

6 
2 
7 

1 

3 

7 

9 

Pro  Porma  * 

Literature 

Science 

9 
7 

Commerce  and  Ad- 
^     ministration., 

1 

Total 

I 

1Q8 

B8 

206 

111 

214 

39X 

200 

246 

445 

209 

262 

461 

S40 

SSI 

101 

*  Of  the  aboye  ffroape  the  Medical  and  JLaw  groups  are  dupUoated;  the  Divinity  and  Bdneation  are  not. 
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SVWAkRY—Continuedt 


Thb  Junior  Collbqbs 

SttmmbbQuabtes 

AUTUMNQUABTUt 

WintbbQuabtbb 

Spring  ^ABTBB 

^_  Total 
(Different) 
Students 

M. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Junior  College  of  Arte  (A.B.) .... 

Junior  ColL  of  Literature  (Ph.B.) 

Junior  College  of  Science  (SJ3.). . 

Junior    College    of    Philosophy 
(Ph.B.)  ....: 

9 
18 
99 

21 

U 
47 

7 

23 

65 
46 

21 

45 

62 

154 

161 
9 

48 

280 

36 

2 
41 

93 
342 
190 

163 
50 

42 

59 

141 

144 

9 

43 

247 

27 

2 
40 

85 
306 
168 

146 
49 

36 

51 

137 

123 
4 

37 
244 

22 

1 
9 

83 
295 
159 

124 
13 

58 

81 

196 

186 
19 

62 

349 

40 

2 
44 

120 
430 

236 

188 

Univerelty  College 

63 

Total  in  Junior  Colleffea,  in- 
cluding University  College 

«7 

68 

X55 

4B1 

407 

838 

395 

359 

754 

351 

313 

M4 

5iO 

49^ 

1037 

ThS  UmOLABSIFIKD  flfTDDSHTS 

SUMMBRQUAmTBB 

AutumnQuartbb 

WiNTBRQUAmTBR 

SPRDroQUAmTBR 

^^  Total 

(IhFFBRBNT) 

Students 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

The  Unclassified  students 

Uniyersity  College  (including 
Railway  students) 

141 

316 

457 

62 
252 

77 
200 

139 
452 

60 
182 

84 
160 

144 
342 

42 

114 

50 
36 

92 
150 

209 
305 

416 
236 

625 

541 

Total 

141 

316 

457 

314 

J?77 

591 

249 

244 

48« 

156 

86 

34a 

514 

652 

1x66 

Univxbsity  Collbgb* 


The  Graduate  Schools.. 
The  Senior  Colleges. . . . 
The  Junior  Colleges. . . . 
Unclassified  students. . 

Railway  students 

Total  in  University  College. . 


SmaoBQuA 


fABTBB  Autumn  QuABTm 


58?* 


WintbbQuabtbb 
190S 


15 
4 
9 

74 
178 


W. 


30 

11 

41 

200 


45 

15 

50 

274 

178 


56a 


11 
6 
9 

58 
124 


208 


W.   T. 


26 

12 

40 

160 


238 


37 

18 

49 

218 

124 


446 


Spbdto  Quabtbb 


'^' 


4 
2 

4 

14 
100 


124 


6 

6 

9 

36 


57 


10 

8 

13 

50 

100 


x8x 


Total 

(Dxvtbbbnt) 

Studbnts 


14 

12 

19 

104 

201 


350 


34 

20 

44 

236 


334 


48 

32 

63 

340 

201 


•Inolnded  in  abore  tablet. 

TOTAL  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

Summbb^abtbb 

Autumn^abtbb 

WintbbQuabtbb 

Spbino  Quabtbb 

_  Total    ^ 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Total  students  registered 

Duplicates 

799 
2 

732 
15 

1531 
17 

1202 
8 

1067 
13 

2259 
21 

1095 
9 

993 
14 

2088 
23 

966 
2 

774 

1740 
2 

2086 
94 

1938 
124 

4024 
218 

Net  Totals 

797 

7i7 

1514 

1194 

1044 

2238 

1086 

979 

ao65 

964 

774 

i73« 

1992 

1814 

3806 
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SUMMABT— ConttntMMf 
II.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


The  DivnoTY  School 

SUMMBBQnABTBB 

AUTUiarQUABTBB 

WarTBBQpABTBB 

Spbzmo  Quabtbb 

TOTAI. 
(DlFPBBBMT) 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

The  Graduate  Dirinity  School . . . 
The  UnclasBified  Div.  students. . 
The  English  Theological  Sem.. . . 
The  Dano-Norwegian  Theol.  Sem . 
The  Swedish  Theological  Sem. . . 

132 
13 
14 

9 
9 
9 

141 
22 
23 

90 
17 

29 
36 

3 

7 

93 
24 

29 
36 

87 
15 

29 
40 

2 

7 

89 
22 

29 
40 

93 
22 

29 
36 

2 
5 

96 
27 

29 
36 

211 
29 
14 
29 
41 

12 

16 

9 

223 
45 
23 
29 
41 

Total  Divinity  students 

159 

91 

XS6* 

112 

10 

x8a 

171 

9 

x8o 

180 

7 

187 

324 

37 

3«i 

*  Of  the  186  ttadenta  regittered  In  the  Dirlnity  School  in  the  Summer  Qonrter,  1906, 8S  were  registered  for  one  Term  onlf . 


ThB  MsDICAL  Ck>URSS8 


Graduate  students 

Senior  Ckillege  students 
Junior  College  students 
Unclassified  students... 

Medical,  proper 

Total 


SummbbQuabtbb 


40 

4 

3 

10 

22 


79 


43 

4 

3 

12 

24 


86 


SSP* 


AuTUior  Quabtbb 


M. 


64 
36 
11 
7 
21 


147 


W. 


T. 


70 
37 
11 
9 
29 


156 


WibtbbQuabtbb 


58 
42 
10 
7 
25 


10 


64 
43 
10 
10 
25 


xsa 


Spbxwo 


^1^ 


57 
42 
10 
4 
19 


132 


W. 


T. 


62 
42 
10 

7 
19 


z4o 


TOTAI. 
(DlFFBRBBT) 

Studbktb 


131 
50 
31 
18 


262 


W. 


13 
1 

3 
2 


19 


T. 


144 
51 
31 
21 
34 


aSi 


li^mnniBQvi. 

tmiimn 

AutumhQuabtbb 

WibtbbQuabtbb 

Spbino  Quabtbb 

TOTAI.* 

Ths  Law  School 

1906 

(Pl*-#MkJhjiT) 

Studbbtb 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Third-vear  students 

27 

29 
37 

1 

1 

27 
30 
37 

1 

38 
37 
57 

1 

1 

38 
38 
57 

1 

32 
39 
58 

1 

32 
39 

58 

1 

32 

56 

1 

1 

32 
39 
57 

1 

46 

56 

95 

2 

1 
2 

48 

Second-Year  students 

57 

FirBt-year  students 

97 

UnGla^fied  students 

9 

Total  in  Law  School 

94 

1 

95 

133 

1 

X34 

130 

130 

128 

1 

i«9 

201 

3 

204 
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SUMMARY— Continued 


Thr  Ooix.snic  OP  EnuflATioH 

SuiocbbQuabtbb 

AutumnQuabtbb 

WintbbQuabtbb 

Spbzmg  Quabteb 

TOTAL 
(DZFFBBBNT) 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

CoUeire  of  education 

64 
3 

411 

7 

475 
10 

9 
4 

156 
25 

165 
29 

12 
2 

177 
16 

189 
18 

11 

147 
18 

158 
18 

74 

6 

606 
44 

680 

Registered  also  in  other  Colleges. 

50 

Total 

61 

418 

485 

13 

181 

X94 

14 

198 

207 

11 

165 

176 

80 

650 

730 

TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


AutumnQuabtbb 

WlMTESQUABTBB 

SPBnro!QuABTBB 

Total 

(Diffsbsnt) 

Students 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Total  students  registered 

Duplicates 

390 

1 

453 

852 

1 

465 

201 

666 

457 

212 

669 

451 

181 

632 

867 

1 

709 

1576 
1 

Total 

398 

4M 

851 

465 

201 

666 

457 

212 

669 

451 

181 

63a 

866 

709 

X51» 

III.    TOTAL  UNIVERSITY 


SUMMnOlJABTBB 

WZVTBB  QUABTBB 

SPBnroQUABTBB 

Total 

(DiFPBBBNT) 
8TUDKNT8 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Total  students  registered 
Duplicates 

1195 
79 

1170 
13 

2365 
92 

1659 
141 

1245 
18 

2904 
159 

1543 
131 

1191 
12 

2734 
143 

1415 
111 

955 
27 

.  2370 
138 

2858 
233 

2523 
69 

5381 
302 

Total 

1116 

1157 

aa73 

1518 

1227 

a745 

1412 

1179 

2591 

1304 

928 

2232 

2625 

2454 

5079 
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NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS,  1905-6,  ACCORDING  TO  QUARTERS  IN  RESIDENCE 


Schools 

Quarter 

Qoartert 

Three 
Qoarten 

Four 
Quarters 

Three 

Quarter 

Basis 

I.     THE    DKPABTimfTS    OF    ARTS,  LITBBATUBS, 
AKD  80IBN0B 

The  Graduate  Schools 

686 
252 
235 
500 
168 

95 
133 
195 

59 
262 

207 

253 

507 

50 

51 

85 
47 
37 
16 

618 

The  Senior  Colleges 

488H 

The  Junior  Colleges 

764S 

The  Unclassified  Students 

277H 

University  College 

881 H 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 

1JB40 

744 

1,068 

185 

8,484 

II.     THB  PBOFB88IONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Divinity  Schools 

162 

102 

65 

515 

61 
47 
19 
42 

121 

120 

92 

107 

27 
22 
27 
16 

846 

The  Courses  in  Medicine 

814^ 

The  Law  School  

168« 

The  College  of  Education 

888 

Total  professional  schools 

du 

159 

440 

92 

960 

ni.'    TOTAL  UKIVBBSITT 

2,684 

134 

2,550 

903 
106 

791 

1,508 

50 

1458 

277 

3 

274 

8,874 
169H 

Deduct  for  duplication 

Net  Total 

3,804^ 

860 

681H 

1,468 

866H 

3f^04% 

NoTB.~The  aoademie  year  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Chiea«o  extends  OTer  four  Quarters.  During  each  or  all  of  these  a  student  may 
be  in  residence.  To  enable  an  ezaet  comparison  of  student  attendance  with  that  of  other  institutions  harins  the  customary  three 
Quarter  (»  nine  months)  system,  the  attendance  of  students  in  1W6-6  has  been  reduced  in  this  table  to  the  three  Quarter  system. 
A  student  in  residence  one  Quarter  represents  one-third  of  a  unit;  in  residence  two  Quarters,  two-thirds  of  a  unit;  in  residence 
three  Quarters,  one  unit ;  and  in  residence  four  Quarters,  four-thirds  of  a  unit  on  this  three  Quarter  basis. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

CLASSIFIOATIOH  OF  STUDBHTB  WITH  BKFEBBHOlt  TO  HIGHER  DEOBKBS 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  pursuing  special  courses  

13 
131 
534 

6 

50 

338 

19 

Btudentfl  admitttf^  tn  Gandidiu»y  fnr  higber  degrees  , r  '■,'--  r T 

181 

students  not  yet  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees  

872 

Total 

678 
14 

394 
34 

1,072 

University  College 

48 

Total 

€92 

428 

i,iao 
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TOTALS  FOR  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS,  1905-6 


Schools  aivd  Gollbobs 


Men 


Women 


Total 


The  Graduate  Schools  . . . . 

The  Senior  Colleges 

The  Junior  Colleges 

The  Unclassified  Btudents 
The  Uniyersit^  College  . . . 

The  Divinity  School 

The  Courses  in  Medicine. . 

The  Law  School 

The  College  of  Education  . 

Grand  total 

Duplicates 

Net  Total 


e78 

521 
209 
350 
324 
262 
201 
80 


2,959 
334 


2,625 


394 

351 

453 

416 

334 

37 

19 

3 

650 


2,657 
203 


2,i54 


1,072 
685 
974 
625 
684 
361 
281 
204 
730 


5,616 
537 


5,079 


GRADUATES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  YEARS 

METHOD  OF  CLASSmOATION  BT  YVAR8  :  ALL  GRADUATB8  FBOM  JULY  I  OP  ONB  TSAR  TO  JULY  I  07  THE  NEXT 
YXAB  ARK  ENROLLED  AS  GRADUATES  OF  THE  LATTER  YEAR 


Clam 

fiaohelora 

of  Arts 
Philosophy, 

of 
Divinity 

Bachelors 
of  Laws 

Bachelors 
of  Bdn. 
cation 

Masters  of 
^  Arts,  Phi- 
losophy,  and 

Doctors  of 

PhUoso- 

phy 

Law  (J?D.) 

Re^naoted 

Total 

1893 

12 

28 
58 
105 
129 
145 
169 
162 
214 
291 

276 
268 
283 
303 

11 

6 

3 

3 

29 

25 

15 

17 

18 

17 

19 
26 
21 
15 

1 
3 
4 
7 

17 
21 

3 
11 
10 
15 
20 
15 
15 
33 
22 
26 

46 
50 
44 
54 

3 
8 
16 
23 
27 
34 
23 
48 
36 
26 

34 
36 
44 

6 
10 
14 
25 

37 

22 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 

4 

29 

1894 

53 

1895 

1896 

87 
183 

1897 

227 

1898 

1899 

221 
225 

1900 

1901 

262 
294 

1902 

361 

1903  (Including 
Spring  Quarter) 

1904 

1905 

382 
393 
427 

1906 

460 

Totals 

2,4i3 

225 

15 

38 

364 

389 

55 

15 

3.604 
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INDEX   OF   NAMES 


1.  Thia  index  ineludes  the  namei  of  the  Trasteet  of  the  UniTenity  and  of  the  Dirinitj  Sohool,  the  OiBoen  of  Instraotion 
and  Administration  in  the  Tariooi  Sohools  and  Colleffee,  the  Uniyenitj  Extension  Leotorert,  Instrnetors  and  Leotoren  Appointed 
for  the  Summer  Quarter,  Deans  of  AflSliated  Institutions,  and  Fellows. 

2.  (a)  For  OfBoers  of  Instruetion  and  Administration,  with  aoademie  records,  see  pp.  5-85.  (6)  For  Administratiye  Bodies, 
etc,  see  pp.  87-186.    (c)  For  Courses  of  Instruetion,  see  pp.  189-810. 


Abbott,  F.  F.       8.  M,  41, 42, 45, 117, 168, 

205.206,807.206,200,210,211,807 

Abbott,  N. 27,84 

Abbott,  Buth 25, 80, 104 

Abells.H.D 21.125 

Addams,Jane  26,110,828 

Alden,W.C.    -       •       •  25,50,112,254,258 

Alien,  Anne  B. 80 

Allen,  I.e. 82,240 

Allen,P.S.       •     17,41,47,219,222,225,226 

Allen,  W.H 112 

Ames,  B.  a    19, 48,  Ul,  189, 141, 146, 148, 

188,  881 
Anderson,  E.  •  ^      •  82,249 

Anderson,  0 5,78 

Anffell,J.E.      U.  87, 40. 42, 46. 100,  m, 

180,  liMtfi  146, 148, 160, 818 
Angus,  Frances  B.  -  •  •  •  29 
Ainett,T.  >  -  -  8,4,21,48,72,154 
Amoldson,T.-  •  •  -  19,48,219,228 
AshlAnaan,  Lorley  A.    •  80, 816 

Ashley,  M.L. 112,881 

Atwood,W.W.     21,29,48,111,254,256, 

257,880 

ATerill,W.A. 29 

ATer7,C.B.     .       •       -        29,111,825,889 
Ayer8,8.H.     -       -       -       ..25,60,94,181 


Babooek,B.B. 
Baber,Zonia  - 
Bailey,  J.  W.  • 
Bain,  H.  F.  • 
Balrd,  J.  C.  - 
Baldwin,  J.  A. 
Baldwin,  J.  M. 


Ballou,  Susan  H. 
Barnard,  A.  F. 
Barnard,  Bdith  B. ' 
Barnard,  B.  B. 


28,40,218,215,216,886 

•  .14,106,816,818 

•  '  112, 880, 884 
-  •  -  112,387 
.       -       .       25,125 

-2,72 
27,46, 180, 148, 146, 149,825 


28,48,40,805,206,207 


28,40,94,248,251,252 
10,45,119,242 


Beeson,C.H.  .  -  22,48,111,206,206,884 
Beeson,  Mabel  B.  ....  112 
Beifns,J.  .  .  .  .49,219,221,222 
Bemeld,H.H.        .       .       .       .4,5,28,88 

BeU,S. .82,150 

Bensley,  B.  B.     14, 80, 40, 42,  46, 08,  267, 

268,260,270 

Benson,  B.  L.  .  32,  94, 278 

Berry,  G.B. 110,888 

Berry,  Lillian  G.  >       82,206 

Beator,A.B.   ....        26,111,827 

BeTan,A.D 12,80,96 

Bigelow,H.A.       14,80,84,154,806,807, 

800,810 
Billin«s,F.  .  .  -8,81,88,89,98,129 
Birkhoff,G.D.  ....  82,287 
Blaokbum,  F.  A.        12,  40,  46,  UO,  226, 

227,280,886 
Blanohard,  F.  M.     17, 41, 42, 47,  78, 280, 

281,282,299 
Blount,Mary.  .  .  .82,94,245,268 
Blunt,  Katharine  ...       32,249 

Bolsa,0. 7,45,287,240 

Bonner,  B.  J.  -      .  19, 48,  HI,  168, 166, 

201, 202, 206, 206, 207, 241, 884 

Bonner,  W.D. 88 

Boynton,P.H.       .    21,48,111,227,229, 

288, 829, 886 
Bradley,ZoeS.  .  .  •  80,104,821 
Breasted,  J.  H.       10, 40, 46, 74, 100, 121, 

168,  1ft,  169, 174, 184^186, 189, 191, 198, 888     GhUd,G.M.     16,  89, 47, 08, UO, 268, 264, 
Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.     4,19,88,  286,266,267,888 

48,44,48,80,111,157,168,178,180,181,888     GMlds,W.L. 49,282 

Brealich,  E.  B. 29     Cipriani,  Charlotte  J.  .       .      .112,885 


Butler,  N.       -    4,7,88,89,40,42,48,45. 

108, 100, 180, 145, 815, 827, 828,  381 


Caldwell,  B.  L. 19,28 

Calhoun,  F.  H.  H.         .       .       .      U2,8S7 

Campbell,  C.  D. 78 

Capps,  B.         4, 10, 87, 41, 42, 44J5, 901, 

202,206,204 

Capps,  S.  B. 82, 255 

Carlson,  A.  J..       .     18,47,98,870,271,272 

Carman,  J.  E. 24,49 

Carpenter,  F.  I.     IS,  40, 42, 46, 227, 281, 

282,288 

Carr,W.  L 80 

Carson,  CM. 112 

Castle,C.F.  -  -  -  18,80,46,202,208 
Chamberlain,  C.  J.       19,89,48,48,111, 

27^  276, 888 
Chamberlin,  Georgia  L.  .  22,88140,100 
Chamberlin, T. C.    4,6,87,88,40,41,48, 

Chandler,  C.     -    6. 44, 100, 206!  206, 207, 

806,200,884 
Chandler,  H.  P.  4,21,48,44,48,227 

Charles,  B.B. 88 

Chase,  Henrietta  H.  -  -  .  -  29 
Chase,  L.N.  ....  26,111,829 
Chase,W.J.  ....  4,15,88,126 
Cherington,  F.  B 29 


Bridgman,  D.  B. 
Bronson,  F.  M. 
Brooks,  C. 
Biooks,J.G.  . 
Brown,  B.  P.    . 
Brownlee,  B.  H. 
Brownson,  H.  G. 
Buolianan,  M.A. 


.       .       32,150 

15, 110, 125, 884 

82,270 

.       .       .      110 

.  81,88,130,181 


Cipriani,  Usi  C. lU 

Clancy,  W. 78 

Clark,  8.  H.      14, 41, 47  J8,  m  m,  MO,  ^ 
281,  282, 290,  826, 828 


82,150 
28,49,218,215,216,218 


Bames,C.B.  4,7,88,80.40,42,48, 

44,45,100,278,274,276,277,805 
Barrett,  S.B.  .  .  24,117,119,242 
Barrows,  H.  H.    25,  SO,  112, 254, 2B6, 258, 

250,260,261,887 

BarUett,A.C. 2 

Barton,  B.M 2 

Bates,  Mary  L.  -  .  .  •  25,U7 
Baumgartner,  M.  D.  ....  219 
Beaton,  D.  ....  26,111,329 
Beohtel,E.A.  4,10,88,48,205,206,207,210 
Becker,  (tou  Klense)  Henrietta  K. 

28, 49, 219, 885 
Bedford,  S.  E.  W.  -      ...       82,171 


Buck, C. D.      10,  87, 41,46, 100, 196, 100, 


dark,  Zelma  K     - 
Clem,H.M.    .      . 
Cohoe,  B.  A.    . 
Conard,  Laetitia  M. 
Cook,  W.  W. 


-  80 
82,259 

21,48 
112,888 

27,84 


Buckingham,  Isabelle  C.  -  -  .  180 
Buckley,B.  -  .  -  .25,50,182,188 
Burgess,  LB.  ....  9,42,125 
Burgess,T.C.  .  -  -  .31,88,129 
Burlingame,  L.  L.  32,273 

Bumham,aW.     -       .       .    6,44,U9,242 

Bums,  B.  L. 94 

Burton.  E.D.  7,37,38,40,42,45,73^8, 
100,  i84, 198, 195, 196, 197, 108,  ^  g6,  _^ 
286,  286,  838, 884 
Burton,  B.       .       .       .  26, 110, 828 

Burwell,L.M. 78 

Butler,  Annette     •     28, 80,  40, 106, 178, 824 

473 


.,  MP,  A«W,  AVO,  X«V,  » »  ^- 

200,211,212,226,884     Cooke,FloraJ 28,818 


Coulter,  J.  M.     6, 87, 40, 41,  48,  44, 100, 

122, 278,  274. 276 
Covington,  Annette  >  22,80,201,202 

CoTington,  D.  A 60 

Cowles,  H.  C.     20,  42,  48,  lU,  m,  275, 

277, 880,386 
Craig.H.         .       .        27.48,227,280,238 

Crandall,H. 886 

Crawford,  Esther         -      ...      80 

Cross,  C.H. 28,825 

Crowe,  J.  M. 28 

Cummings,  J.     17, 80, 42, 47, 89, 110, 150, 

152,  155, 156, 157. 158,  ISO,  881 
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Ciuhnian,  Lillian  S.         22,  49,  lOS,  178, 

181,  S22|  828 
Cutting,  S.  W.     8,  87. 8M2ji5, 219, 221, 

»,  226, 288, 286 


Dftnieli,  Amy  L.  ....  108,816 
DaTenport,  H.  J.       18,  47, 89, 150, 152, 

158, 135, 156 
DaYid,H.G.E.     23,42,49,111,218,215. 

216,886,80 
DavidBon,  Margaret     ...       82,  227 

DaTiM,  H.  E. 112 

DaTit,B.M. 17 

DaTis,  W.  B. 29 

DementfLnoia  W. 80 

DeBloi8,A.K. 72 

D0WBnap,B.B.  -  -  >  12, 40, 46, 160 
Difildnton,  Bmma  L.  •  .  •  •  117 
Dickinson,  Jnlia  L.  .  .  .  .  U7 
DiekKm,  L.  E.     17, 47, 110, 287, 289, 240, 

241,886 
Dizaon,ZaUaA.  -  4,13,40,48,109,117 
Dod«e,B.E.N.  -27,48,227.229, 

282,288,286 
DodM>n,J.M.  4,12,81,88,89,98,129 

DonaldMn,  H.  H.  -  •  -  8,87,45,93 
Dopp,  Katharine  E.  86,  111,  327, 881 

l>oney,G.A.  •  16,47,110,171,172,178,328 
Downey,  Jnne  E.   •  -      -        82, 147 

Drew,W.S. HI 

Dnbedont,  E.  J.  -  18, 48,  lU,  213, 216, 217 
Dudley,  Oertrnde  -  •  22,41,48,282 
Duncan,  Anne  8.    •  •      -       24,117 

Dunn,  EUiabeth  H.       .       -24,49,94,267 

Dntton,  Emily  H. 205 

Dyk8tra,C.A.        ....        32,163 


Eckliart,  P.  B. 
Eok8tein,0.  - 
Elliot,  D.G.  . 
Enke,  AnaJ.  - 
Epflteen,  8. 


.  22,84,806,810 

-  24,49,94,248 
.  .  .  12 
-32,U2,21S,8S5 

-  .       23,  U2 


Farri8S,C.  8.  - 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth 
Felaenthal,  E.  B.   • 
Femald,  (Jrace  H . 
Person,  E.  B.  - 
Fiske,  H.  8.     .       - 
Fitch.  P. .      -       - 
Fleet,  A.  F.      - 
Fleming,  Martha  ■ 
Flint,  Edith  F.       • 
FUnt,  N.  W.    .       - 
Foster,  G.  B.  - 
Fox,  P.     -       -       - 
Freas,  T.  B.     - 
Freeman,  H.  V. 
French,  W.  M.  R. 
Freund,  E. 


21, 


.       .       .     128 
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Scholarships  and  Fellowships  76 

Students*  Association       -      >      .  186 

Tuition  Fee  -.-.-.  77 

Divinity  Studies 124 

Division  Meetings 62 

Docents 25 

Doctor  of  Law,  Requirements  -  86 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Candidacy  and 

Requirements 102 

Doctor  of  Philosophy : 
Candidacy  for.  65,  81, 189,  140,  147, 
151, 160, 165, 172,  182,  186,  195,  201. 
206, 214, 230, 287,  228,  28^218,  249, 

Candidates  f or  .  .  •  >  *  .  844 
Doctors    of    Philosophy    pursuing 

special  studies 848 

Doctors*  Theses 65,81 

Documents,  OlBcial  -  •  .  -  124 
Dormitories    -      -      -      -       -      •  71, 77 

Double  Major  and  Double  Minor     -  51 


DnOee  MMwHal  Biblical  Fellowship 
Duties: 

Of  Faculties 

Of  Fellows 


88 
76 


Ecclesiastical  Sociology,  Courses  in     298 
Economic  Studies  •  .     124, 151 

Education,  College  of,  ses  College  of 

Education. 
Education,  Courses  in  .  140, 148, 812 

Administrative  and  Social  Aspects 

of,  Courses  in 145 

Education,  School  of,  me  School  of 

Education. 
Educational  Theory,  Courses  in  146 

Educational  Psychology  and  Mental 

Development,  Courses  in        .      -     144 
Egyptian,  Courses  in    ....     191 

Collection 122 

JlsmeHlory  Bckool  Teaeker  107, 124 

Elementary  School,  University         80, 107 

Elocution.  Courses  in,  see   Public 

Speaking. 

Embryology,  Courses  in      >      •      -  266 

Employment,  Board  of  Student  48 

BngUsh,  Courses  in       ....  289 

English  Bible,  Courses  in  the    -      •  184 

English  History,  Courses  in              -  166 

English  Studies 124 

English  Theological  Seminary : 
Courses  of  Instruction     >      .     800, 889 

Information  concerning  .      -      .  81 

Registration  of  Students  480 

Regulations  of 81 

Entrance  Examinations  .58,70,97 

Routine  of 69,88 

Ethics,  Courses  in 148 

Ethnology,  Courses  in  ....  172 
Examinations: 

Advanced  Standing  by      ...  58 

Entrance 58 

For  Admission  to  Junior  Colleges  •  61, 71 

Theses  and 66,80,81 

Examiners.  Departmental  >      .      •  42 

Exhibitions,  Board  of  Student  .  41 
Expenses,  Annual : 

Academy 126 

Divinity  School 77 

Ghraduate  Schools  and  Colleges      •  71 

Law  3chool 88 

MedicalCourse 99 

Extension  Division,  see  University 

Extension  Division. 
Extension  Lecturers,  ses  University 
Extension. 


Facilities  of  Departmental  Libraries, 
see  Departmental  Libraries. 

Faculties,  Duties  of     -      -      ••      88 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 

Science 44 

Faculty,  List  of  General     ...        5 
Faculty  of: 

Academy 125 

College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration     -      89 


College  of  Religious  and  Social 

Science 91 

Divinity  School  -       .       •      -      .  78 

Law  School 84 

Medical  Affairs 98 

Sohool  of  Education  .       >       •      •  108 

University  Elementary  School  80 

University  High  School    ...  28 

University  Extension  Division  109 

Fees 70,77,87,98 

Fees  for  Examinations  for  Admission  58, 70 

Fellows*  Club 186 

Fellows,  1906-7 82 

Fellowships: 66 

Departmental,  see   Departmental 
Fellowships. 

Divinity 76 

Medical 101 

Regulations  concerning  University  66 

Special 67 

Fint  Baptist  Chwrch,  JndiamapoUtt 

Divinity  Scholarship     ...  77 

Francee  Shimer  Academy    .      •      -  129 

French,  Courses  in       .      .      •       .  215 

General  Expenses  71,77,99,126 

Library 117 

Organisation  of  the  University  4 
General  Information  concerning: 
Academy  for  Boys      •      >      -      -  125 
College  of  Education      ...  106 
Courses  in  Medicine  and  Prepara- 
tory to  Medicine     -      •      -      .  98 

Divinity  School 76,81 

Fees,  Rooms,  Board,  etc  -      •    71.77,99 

Junior  Colleges 61 

Law  School 88 

Morgan  Park  Academy    -      -      •  125 
Routine  of  Entrance               >   69, 88, 96 

Senior  Colleges 62 

University  College     ....  68 
University  Extension  Division  112 
General  Literature,  Courses  in  •      -  284 
General  Organisation  of  the  Univer- 
sity       4 

General  Statement  of  the  Library    <  117 
Geography,  Courses  in  280 
Geological  and  Mineralogical  Lab- 
oratory        120 

Geology: 

Courses  in    -    ' 266 

Journal  of  Oeologt/   •  -      124,266 

German.  Courses  in  ....  221 
Germanic  Studies  ....  124, 221 
Government  of  the  University,  Or^ 

ganisation  and       .      .      .       .  l 

Government  in  General,  Courses  on  160 

Governments,  Courses  in  ...  161 
Graduate  Divinity  School : 

Admission 78 

Advanced  Standing  ....  78 

Courses  of  Instruction     ...  285 

Degrees 80,81 

Election  of  Field  of  Work  79 

Fellows,  1906-7 82 
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Fdlowshipt 76 

Non-Beddent  Work  ....  81 

PrMeribed  Majort     ....  78 

Be-enaetment  of  Degree  of  D.B.  81 

Beqniremente  for  Degrees  80 

Soholarahips 76 

Students  in 480 

Oradnate  Scholarships  •  68, 66, 150 

M0  also  Departmental  Scholarships. 
C^dnate  Schools  of  Arts,  Litera- 
tore,  and  Science : 

Admission    ......  64 

Courses  of  Instruction     -      •      -  140 

Degrees 64 

Bzpenses 71 

Faculties -64 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships  66 

Incidental  FriTileges       -      .      •  67 

Organisation  and  Admission  •  64 

Begistration  of  Students  in    -      •  847 
Graduate  Students  admitted  to  Can. 

didaoy  for  higher  degrees    •  847 
Graduate  Work  done  in  other  Uni- 

Tersities 66 

Graduation  Fee     •  -.        70,87 

Graduation  and  Diplomas  in  College 

of  Education 106 

Graduation  in  Bush  Medical  College  102 

Greek.  Courses  in  •      •      •      •      -  802 

Grouping  of  Preparatory  Suhjects   -  52 

Oroeer  ifemoKaf  Scholarship   •  62 

Gurley  Palsontological  Collection  .  121 

Gymnasium,  Bartlett   -      -      -      •  284 

Harrard  School,  .      .     129 

Haskell  Oriental  Museum  •      -121,182 

HotJbeZI  Lectures 184 

Hebrew,  Courses  in  -  •  •  .  186 
High  School,  UnlTersity      -  28,106 

Higher  Degrees,  Bequirements  for, 

see  Degrees. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Uniyersity  -        8 
and  Linguistic  Studies    -      •      •     124 
Statement  of  the  DiTinity  School  -      75 
Hittorieai  Fellowship   in  Dirinity 

School -       76 

History,  Courses  in  •  -  •  .  166 
History  of  Art,  Courses  in  -  -  •  160 
History  of  Bducatioo,  Courses  in  •  148 
History  of  Philosophy,  Courses  in  -  141 
History  of  the  United  States,  Courses; 

in 166 

HomUetics,  Courses  in  296, 802, 804 

Honorable  Mention  in  Junior  Colleges  61 
Honorary  Studento  ....  62 
Honors  in  Senior  Colleges  •  •  •  68 
Household  Administration,  Courses 

in 179 


Hull  Laboratories 
Gift       -      .      - 
Hull  House     - 
Hygiene,  Courses  in 


Index  of  Names 

Indo-Bnropean  ComparatiTe  Philol- 
ogy, Courses  in       .      .       .      . 


122 
262 
172 
179 

478 

199 


Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Amer- 
ican     U4 

Instruction : 
Courses  of    ------     140 

Departments  of 188 

Feesfor  ....  70,77,96,128 
Officers  of     •  5,44,73,89,98,106,109,125 

Instructors 18 

Appointed  for  Summer  Quarter    -      26 

Introductory  Statement  on  Medical 

Work  .--.-..       94 

Italian,  Courses  in       -       •      -       -     817 

Japanese,  Courses  in,    -      •      -      -     200 

John  B.  Stetson  UniTerslty  •     128 

Journal,  Astrophysical        -  120,124 

Journal  of: 

Geology 124,256 

Modem  Philology  •  -  -  -  124 
Political  Economy  •  •  -  124, 151 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures    124 

Sociology 124,172 

Theology      ......     124 

Journals,  Departmental,  see  Depart- 
mental Journals. 

Junior  College: 

Associate  Title 59 

Council 61 

Meetings 61 

Of  Commerce  and  Administration, 

Work  of 90 

Scholars 86 

Scholarships 61 

Junior  and  Senior  Colleges : 

Admission -      51 

Admission  Unite 51 

Advised  Grouping  of  Preparatory 

SubJecto 52 

Amount  of  Work  ....  58 
Courses  of  Instruction  •  -  -  140 
General  Information  concerning  61, 62 
Honorable  Mention  in  the  61, 68 

Limitations  -  ....  59 
Physical  Culture  in  -  -  •  59,60 
Preparatory    Subjects,     Advised 

Grouping  of 52 

Bequired  Work  in      •      -      -      -      59 
Studentein                        -       -      869,884 
Subiecto  Accepted  for  Admission  -      52 
Time  of  Preparation— Admission 
Unite 51 

Work  of  the  Colleges   -      -      -      -      59 

Kalamaaoo  College,     -       -      •      -     128 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  •     118 

Kenwood  Institute       -      -      •      -     180 

Laboratories : 
Administrative  Board  of  -      •      •      40 
Geological  and  Mineraloglcal        .     120 
Hull  Biological  Laboratories        122, 262 

KentChemical 118 

Psychological  147 

Byerson  Physical      -  •     118, 246 

Laboratory  Fees    -  70,99,126 


Latin,  Courses  in 206 

Law,  Doctor  of 86 

Law  School: 4 

Admission 86 

Advanced  Standing   ....  86 

Building       ------  85 

Courses  of  Instruction      -       •       -  806 

Courses,  Pre-Legal    -      -      •      -  806 

Courses  Professional       -      -      -  806 

Degrees 86 

First  Year a06 

Faculty  of 84 

Fees       -       - 87 

General  Information        .      .      .  gg 

General  Statement     •       -      -       -  84 

Library 86 

Library  Scholars        ....  as 

Organisation  and  Equipment  84 
Practice  Courses,  MootCourte.  and 

Public  Speaking     ....  86 

Begnlations 87 

Bequiremente  for  Admission  -  86 

Boutins  of  Entrance  -       ...  97 

Scholarships 87 

Second  and  Third  Year     -       -       -  807 

Studentein 499 

Lecturers: 22 

University  Extension       -      -      -  26 
Lecture-study  Department: 

Courses S27 

Statement    ------  112 

Libraries  and  Laboratories  4, 117 

Administrative  Board  of        •      •  40 
Library: 

Advisers ii7 

College  of  Education        •      •      •  106 

Divinity 77 

Facilities  of   Departments,  see 
Departmental  Library  Facilities. 

General  Statement    -      -      •      .  117 

Law  School 85 

Morgan  Park 125 

Staff 117 

Literature,  General,  Courses  in  284 

LoewetUkal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  67 

Logic,  Courses  in 142 

LytUm  Scholarship       ....  88 


Jiracl>ii)k  Divinity  Scholarship 
Major  and  Minor   -      .      .      • 


77 
51 


Manual  Training  School,  see  Univer- 
sity High  SohooL 

Master.  Candidacy  for  Degree  of 
64,  k»,  188,  150,  172,  196,  214.  220, 

228,248,250,256,200,296 


Candidates  for 
Masters*  Dissertations  • 
Mathematics,  Courses  in 
Matriculation 
Matriculation,  Fees  for 
Maximum     Credit     for 

Standing 


JTcClttfy  Divinity  Scholarship  • 
Mediaeval  History,  Courses  in   - 
Medical  Affairs,  Administrative 
Board  of 89 


-  844 

-64,78 

-  889 
70,96 

70, 87,  96 
Advanced 

-  59 
•       77 

-  165 
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Goone,  m«  GoortM  in  Medioina. 
Fdlowihipt         •      ...       94,101 
Medieine,  Gonnet  Introductory  to  •     811 
Metapbyiios,  GonrMt  in      •  -142 

MineralogTt  CoorMt  in       •       •       -     K7 
Modem  European  History.  Gonrtee 

in 166 

Modem.  FUUAogy,       •       ...     124 

Morgan  Park,  Academy  at  •  56, 125 

Muaeanu: 

AdminittratiTe  Board  of  •      -      •      40 

HaskeU  Oriental        •      •      .     121, 182 

Walker 120,256 

Mnsio 185,800 


478 
188 
260 


Name*.  Index  of   • 
Neorolocical  Laboratory 
Neorolonr,  Gonreee  in  • 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Inter. 

pretation,  GonrMt  in  .  286, 802, 804 
Non-Beddent  Students,  Work  of  .  112 
Non.SpeoiaUst  Master's  Decree  65 

Obeerratory,  Terkee  Astronomical  .  110 

Work  at 248, 2U 

Officers: 

Of  Administration      .       -      80, 106,  100 
Of  Instruction    and   Administra. 

tion    .      5,80,72,78,84,89,106,100,125 

Of  Theoloflcal  Union       ...  72 

Beholarships  f or         ....  67 

Officers  and  Assistants  •      .      -      -  81 

Official  Documents  and  Publications  124 

And    Semi<Offioial  Organisations  185 

OfdenOift 8 

Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science  64 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Inter- 
pretation.  Courses  in        186, 2B5, 801, 806 

Organisation  and  Government  of  the 

Uniyersity 1 

Organisation,  General,  of  the  UniTer- 

sity 4 

College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration      80 

College  of  Religious  and  Social 

Science 91 

Of  the  DiTinity  School     ...  76 

Of  the  Graduate  Schools  64 

Law  School 84 

Of  the  Press        ....         4,124 

Of  UnlTersity  College       •      .      .  68 

Religious 188 

Organisations,  Official  and  Semi-Offi. 

dal 185 

Of  the  DlTioity  SchiK)!     •       <       .  185 

Musical 185 

VolunUry 184 

Oriental  History,  Courses  in             •  165 

Exploration  Fund      ....  128 

Museum        ......  121 

Pal»ontological  Laboratory  .            121 

Paleontology,  Courses  in     .  .     258,272 

Pastoral  Duties,  Courses  in  .  296, 801, 808 

Pathological  Laboratory   .  •      •     128 


124 
199 


140 


188 


41 
186 


Pathology,  Courses  in  •  .      278, 811 

Patristic  Greek,  Courses  in  196 

Payment  of  Bills    -  70,77.87,99 

Petrology.  Courses  in  -       -       •      257,  259 
Pharmacology,  Courses  in  >  272,811 

Philological  Society     .       •       •       .     185 
Philology,  Classical     .... 
Philology,  Courses  in  ComparatiTe 
Philosophy: 
Courses  in    -..-•- 
Doctor  of,  Candidacy,  see  Doctor 

of  Philosophy. 

Of  Religion,  Courses  in    • 

Phonetics,  Versification,  and  History 

of  the  French  Language,  Courses 

in 217 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics : 

AdministratiTe  Board 

In  Academy         .... 

Statement  of  Work   -      -      -      •     288 

Work  in  Colleges  -      .60,68,70 

Work  in  Graduate  Schools  67 

Physical  Laboratory    .      -      .118,216 

Physios,  Courses  in      -      -      -      -     846 

Physiological; 

ArchiTSS 858 

Chemistry,  Courtes  in  .      27L811 

Laboratory  -       -       -      .       *     128 

Physiology.  Courses  in  •  .     270,811 

Places  of  Examinations      •      -         58,97 

Political  Economy : 

Courses  in 162 

Journal  of 124,151 

Political  Science,  Courses  in  .     160 

Club 150 

Publications 160 

Politics  and  Law,  Courses  in  •     161 

Preachers,  UniTerslty         >      -      •     188 
Pre-Legal  Course,  Admission  to         68, 86 
Courses  of  Instruction      -       .       -     806 
Pre-Medieal  Courses    -  68,862,811 

Preparatory    Subjects    and    Their 

Unit  Values 51 

AdTiied  Grouping  of .       ...       82 
Specific  Subjects        ....      52 
Prescribed  Work  of  Junior  College 

of  Commerce  and  Administration      90 

Press,  UniTerslty    •       .       .       .        4,124 

AdministratiTe  Board      ...      41 

Decennial  Publications   .      -      •     124 

Departmental  Journals    ...     124 

Official  PubUcations-      ...     124 

Organisation  and  Scope  ...     124 

Prises  in  Medical  Course    -      .      •     101 

Probationary  AdTanoed  Standing    -      60 

Professional  Courses  in  Law  School      806 

Professional  Schools    ....        4 

Professors       - 5 

Psychological  Laboratory  -  .147 

Psychology,  Courses  in  *     147 

Public  Speaking,  Courses  in      .     280, 290 

Required  in  Colleges        -       •    50,60,70 

Required  in  DiTinity  School  -  79 

SchoUrships       •       .       •       .61,67,126 


Publications,  Departmental,  see  De- 

partmental  Pnblioatioos. 
Publications  of  the  Obeerratory 


Quarter  System 51,99 

Rabbinical  Languages,  Courses  in  .  189 
Railways,  Courses  on  .  -158 
Railway  Courses,  Students  in  >  -  427 
Recommendations,  Board  of  •  .  43 
Record,  UniTerslty  -  ...  124 
Re-enacted  Degree  of  D.B.,  Require- 
ments for  81 

Register,  Annual. 124 

Registration,  Regulations  for    •  69 

Registration  of  Students : 

College  of  Education 

DiTinity  School  • 

Law  School 

Medical  Students 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Arts.  Lit- 
erature,  and  Science 

UniTerslty  College     - 
Regulations  for  the : 

Colleges 

DiTinity  School  .... 

English  Theological  Seminary 

Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, and  Science 

Junior  Colleges  . 

Medical  Course  • 

Registration 69 

UniTerslty  College     -      •      -      -      68 

Relation,  Co-operatlTe  -  -  -  127 
Relations,  Board  of  UniTerslty  -  42, 127 
Religious  and  Social  Science,  Col* 
lege  of,  see  College  of  RaUgious 
and  Social  Science. 
Religious  Organisation 
Remarksiadditional  to  Departments 

V,X,XI,andXn     -      -       - 
Requirements  for  Admission  to : 

College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration    - 

College  of  Education 

College  of  Religious   and  Social 
Science 

DiTinity  School  • 

Graduate  Schools 

Junior  Colleges  - 

Law  School  • 

Medical  Course  - 

Senior  Colleges   • 

UniTerslty  College 
Requirements  tor: 

Associate  Title  in  UnfTorsity  Col- 


Baccalaureate  Degrees    - 
Graduation  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 

lege 

Higher  Degrees,  see  Degrees. 
Law  School  Degrees 
Re.enacted  Degree  of  D.  B. 


62, 68, 106. 2M 


Puhlioation  Department  of  Press 


124 


Unclassified  Students 
Rhetoric,  Courses  in  . 
Romance,  Courses  in  - 
Rooms,  Board,  and  General  Expenses 

71,77,88,90,186 
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Booms  in  Dormitoriet  •  •  71, 77 

BotenhetQ  Scholarship        ...       68 
Boatine  of  Entranoo    •  •  68,  88«  90 

Baling  Bodies  of  the  University  87 

Bush  Medical  Gollese  •      -      -      •     129 
Beqnirements  for  Oradnation  in      102 
Byerson  Phydoal  Laboratory     -     118, 246 

Sanskrit  and  GomparatiTC  Philol- 
ogy, Courses  in        -       •       •       •     199 

Seandinarian  Seminaries : 
Courses  of  Instruction     •      •      -     801 
Begistration  of  Students ...     487 
Beculations  of 82 

Scholars,  1906-6 86 

Scholarshii>s : 

Academy 126 

Affiliation 67 

Colleges 61,62 

Departmental,  see  Departmental. 

Divinity  School 76,77 

For  Public  Speaking  ...  67 
For  Teachers  in  Affiliated  Schools  67 
Graduate  Schools  ...  63, 67 
Medical 101 

School  Inspection  Fee  -       -       •       -       70 

School  of  Education : 

Buildings 104 

College  of,  see  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Faculty 108 

Library 106 

SeAool  £evieio        -       .       .      107,124,140 

Schools: 
AffiHated  Belation  with  •       •       -     127 
Accepted  by  Board  of  Belations    127, 181 
Colleges  and  Academies    •       •      -        4 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, and  Science : 
Courses  of  Instruction     •       -       •     140 

Faculties 44 

Students  in 848 

Science,  College  of  Beiitfious  and  So- 
cial, se«  College  of  Beligious  and 
Social  Science. 
Secondary  Schools,  List  of  Co-oper- 
ating   181 

8eipp  Memorial  Prizes        -       •       -     220 

Se<«  Scholarship 61 

Semi-Official  Organisations  -     186 

Seminars  -  148,144,159,168,168,175, 
184, 187, 190, 191, 192, 198,  200,  204, 
211,  218,  226,  280,  242, 267, 270,  272, 

277, 288,  290, 208,  294,  296,  298 
Semitic  Courses  in       -       -       -       -     186 
JwkmaX  of  Semitic  Languaget  cmd 
Literatures 
Senate,  University 
Senior  College  Council 
Scholars 
Scholarships 
Senior  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad 

ministration.  Work  of,  - 
Senior  Colleges : 
Administrative  Board  of  - 


124 
87 


61,62 


90 


Admission  to 51 

Chapel  Assembly        -       ...  62 

College  credit  for  professional  work  68 

Council 82 

Courses  of  Instruction     •      -      -  140 

Degrees 60 

DiTisions  and  Division  Meetings  •  62 

Entrance  from  University  CoUege  -  68 

Fellowships 62 

General  Information  concerning   -  62 

Graduate  Scholarships    -      -      -  68 

Honors  in     -       -              •       •       -  68 

Physical  Culture  in    -       -       -       -  59 

Scholarships 62 

Students  in 869 

Workof 59 

Settlement,  University        -       -       -  184 

Shimer  Academy 129 

Shirh  Scholarship 62 

Sociology,  Courses  in    -       •       •       -  172 

Sociology,  Ecclesiastical,  Courses  in  296 

Journal  of 124,172 

Spanish,  Courses  in      ....  218 
Special  Fellowships      •                     -67,76 
Divinity  Scholarships       ...  76 
Graduate  Scholarships     ...  67 
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